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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  SELF-STUDY  PROGRAM  IS  TO  PROVIDE  A 
COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  TOTAL  RETAIL  FOOD  STORE  OPERATIONS  AND 
TO  BROADEN  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THOSE  IN  OR 
STUDENTS  AND  OTHERS  PREPARING  TO  ENTER  THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY.  IT 
WAS  DEVELOPED  BY  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY  FOR  ITS  SALESMEN  BUT 
WAS  EXPANDED  FOR  USE  OUTSIDE  THE  COMPANY.  THE  PROGRAM 
CONSISTS  OF  13  SEPARATE  SELF-STUDY  UNITS  AND  A STUDY  GUIDE. 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  UNITS  VARY  FROM  40  TO  72  PACES  IN  LENGTH!  AND 
EACH  REQUIRES  ABOUT  2 HOURS  TO  COMPLETE.  THE  UNITS  ARE  (1) 

THE  GROCERY  INDUSTRY!  PAST!  PRESENT*  AND  FUTURE!  (2)  FROM  THE 
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THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT!  C7)  THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT!  (O  THE 
PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT!  (9)  THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT!  CIO)  THE  FROZEN 
FOODS  DEPARTMENT!  (11)  THE  BAKERY  DEPARTMENT!  (12)  THE  FRONT 
END!  AND  (13)  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  SUPERMARKET.  THE 
PROGRAM  INCORPORATES  PROGRAMED  LEARNING  AS  THE 
self-instruction  METHOD.  IN  ADDITION  TO  PROGRAMED  LEARNING 
THE  UNITS  CONTAIN  TEXT  MATERIAL!  DIAGRAMS!  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
IN  A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM  BY  WESTERN 
MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY!  A COMPARISON  OF  PRE-  AND  POST-TEST 
RESULTS  FOR  A TYPICAL  CROUP  OF  STORE  EMPLOYEES  SHOWED  A 
SIGNIFICANT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE  LEVEL  OF  THE  GROUP. 
THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  AVAILABLE  FOR  $4.95  FROM  THE  QUAKER  OATS 
COMPANY!  345  MERCHANDISE  MART  PLAZA!  CHICAGO!  ILLINOIS  60D54. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  A SELF-STUDY  PROBRAM 

IN 

RETAIL  FOOD  STORE  OPERATIONS 


WHO  IS  IT  FOR? 

An  understanding  of  food  retailing  is  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  food  Industry  . This  unique 
self-study  program  provides  a comprehensive  view  of  total  retail  food  store  operations,  and  It  is 
intended  to  broaden  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of: 

• store  personnel . . . clerks,  baggers,  meat  cutters,  assistant  department  managers, 
checkers,  produce  wrappers,  department  managers,  store  managers,  and  super- 
visors. 

• those  concerned  with,  but  not  directly  Involved  In,  store  operations  . . . jobber  and 
distributor  headquarters  and  warehouse  personnel,  and  manufacturer  and  broker 
representatives. 

• students  and  others  preparing  to  enter  the  food  Industry. 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

This  program  consists  of  13  separate  Self-Study  Units  and  a Study  Guide.  The  individual  Units 
vary  from  40  to  72  pages  in  length,  and  each  Unit  requires  about  two  hours  to  complete.  The 

13  Units  are: 

Unit  1.  The  Grocery  Industry  . . . Past,  Present 
and  Future 

Unit  2.  From  the  Producer  to  the  Consumer 
Unit  3.  The  Supermarket  Today 
Unit  4.  Profit  and  the  Supermarket 
Unit  5.  The  Supermarket  Customer 
Unit  6.  The  Grocery  Department 
Unit  7.  The  Meat  Department 
Unit  8.  The  Produce  Department 
Unit  9.  The  D'airy  Department 
Unit  10.  The  Frozen  Foods  Department 
Unit  11.  The  Bakery  Department 
Unit  12.  The  Front  End 

Unit  13.  Other  Departments  in  the  Supermarket 


The  Study  Guide  makes  it  possible  to  relate  what  Is  learned  In  each  Unit  to  conditions  and  situa- 
tions in  any  given  store. 


HOW  DOES  IT  WORK? 

The  program  incorporates  a new  self-instruction  method  known  as  programed  learning.  In 
programed  learning,  one  piece  of  information  is  presented  at  a time  and  repeated  in  an  interest- 
ing manner,  with  subsequent  information  building  upon 
what  has  already  been  learned. 

Programed  learning  permits  a body  of  knowledge  to 
be  learned  step  by  step.  Whether  an  individual  is  a fast 
or  slow  learner  is  immaterial,  because  everyone  learns 
the  same  information  and  retains  it  equally  well. 

In  addition  to  programed  learning, the  Self-Study  Units 
also  contain  text  material  written  in  a clear  and  concise 
style.  The  Units  also  include  many  helpful  diagrams  and 
illustrations  which  add  interest  and  serve  as  an  aid  to 
learning. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  COVER? 

The  program  covers  in  depth  all  facets  of  a retail  food  store’s  operation.  Routine  skills  are  not 
stressed.  Rather,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  "what”  and  "why”  of  store  operations.  For  example. 
Unit  p,  "The  Meat  Department,”  covers  such  things  as: 

• popular  locations  and  layouts  for  the  department,  and  their  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages; 

• different  methods  of  arranging  products  in  ths  display  case; 

• comparison  of  self-service,  semi  self-service,  and  butcher-service  departments; 

• space  allocations,  sales,  and  profits  of  the  department; 

• sales  and  margins  by  type  of  meat; 

• providing  a balanced  selection  of  grades  and  types  of  meat; 

• common  methods  of  pricing  meats; 

• cutting  tests  and  how  they’re  used; 

• effective  meat  merchandising— packaging,  display,  and  promotion; 

• major  problems  of  the  department; 

• ordering,  receiving,  handling,  and  storing  meats; 

• cuttinc:  trimming,  and  packaging  meats; 

• grades  and  popular  cuts  of  meat. 

DOES  THE  PR06RAM  REALLY  WORK? 

Before  publication,  a research  study  was  conducted  by  Western  Michigan  University  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Tests  were  administered  to  a typical  group  of  store 
employees  before  and  after  they  studied  the  Units.  The  University’s  researchers  noted  a sub- 
stantial and  significant  improvement  in  the  knowledge  level  of  the  group.  The  employees  found 
the  materials  interesting  . . . they  found  the  learning  easy  . . . and  they  felt  they  significantly 
increased  their  understanding  of  store  operations. 

Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  the  employees’  managers  said  they  noticed  a great  increase 
in  the  interest  and  awareness  of  the  employees! 


HOW  THE  PR06RAM  CAME  ABOUT 


Although  the  program  was  originally  intended  for  Quaker’s  own  salesmen— to  provide  them  with 
a better  understanding  of  the  problems  and  methods  of  operation  in  retail  food  stores-many 
leaders  in  the  industry  who  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  material  pointed  out  that  such  an 
activity  could  be  beneficial  in  training  personnel  at  all  levels  in  the  industry.  As  a result,  Quaker 
decided  to  underwrite  the  major  cost  of  the  program  and  make  it  available  to  all  interested  parties 
at  a nominal  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  handling. 

During  the  development  of  the  program,  Quaker  received  help  from  over  twenty  food  industry 
authorities  outside  the  company— such  as  trade  associations,  distributors,  trade  journals, 
retailers,  university  professors,  manufacturers,  independent  consultants,  etc.  These  know- 
ledgeable people  provided  resource  materials  and  reviewed  each  Unit  in  each  step  of  its  de- 
velopment. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company  does  not  intend  to  set  itself  up  as  an  authority  on  the  great  number 
and  variety  of  facts,  figures,  and  ideas  presented.  Many  materials  were  exarnined,  and  the  Units 
represent  what  was  filtered  from  these  materials  as  being  the  most  meaningful.  The  panel  of 
experts  helped  to  determine  what  should  finally  go  into  each  Unit. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company  thanks  the  following  organizations  and  indiyiduals-as  well  as 
those  distributors,  retailers,  and  manufacturers  not  listed— whose  unselfish  assistance  and 
constructive  comments  helped  make  this  program  possible. 

• Super  Market  Institute,  Inc.— Dr.  George  Baker 

• Cornell  University— Dr.  Wendell  Earle  and  Dr.  Earl  Brown 

• National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United  States— Mrs.  Marie  Kiefer  and 
Mr.  Frank  Brown 

• Western  Michigan  University-Prof.  Adrian  Trimpe  and  Prof.  William  Haynes 

• Progressive  Grocer  Magazine— Mr.  George  Kline 

• University  of  Virginia— Dr.  Winiarn  Kaven 

• National  Association  of  Food  Chains 

• Al  Bruno  and  Company— Mr.  Al  Bruno  (“The  Produce  Department") 

• University  of  Delaware— Prof.  Robert  Bull 

• C.  G.  Bowes,  Inc.— Mr.  Cliff  Bowes  (“The  Meat  Department”) 

• Kansas  State  University — Prof.  Bruce  Chapman 

• National  Cash  Register  Company  (“The  Front  End") 


To  obtain  the  complete  self-study  program,  consisting  of  the  13  Self-Study  Units  and  the  Study 
Guide,  contact  the  Sales  Training  Department,  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  Illinois  60654.  The  price  is  $4.95  a set  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  handling. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THIS  STUDY  GUIDE 


This  Study  Guide  is  the  "companion-piece"  to  the  series  of  thirty  n Self-Study 
Units  on  Retail  Food  Store  Operations.  It  is  intended  to  help  you  learn  and  retain 
the  information  contained  in  each  Unit,  and  to  help  you  relate  the  information  to 
the  conditions  and  situations  in  the  store  in  which  you  work.  The  Guide  covers 
all  thirteen  Units. 

To  get  the  most  from  this  Self-Study  Program,  it  is  suggested  that  this  approach 
be  followed: 

• Immediately  before  beginning  your  study  of  each  Unit,  glance  through 
the  pages  of  the  Guide  relating  to  that  Unit. 

• As  you  study  the  Unit,  note  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss 
with  the  Store  Manager  or  others  in  the  space  provided  at  the  beginning 
of  each  section  of  this  Guide. 

• Study  the  Unit  and  complete  the  Self-Quiz  at  the  end. 

• Complete  the  questions  marked  with  an  asterisk  (* ) in  the  section  of 
this  Guide  relating  to  that  Unit.  (These  questions  can  be  answered 
from  your  own  experience  or  observation . ) 

• Discuss  the  remaining  questions  in  the  Guide  relating  to  that  Unit  (and 
any  other  questic'is  you  might  have)  with  the  owner  or  manager  of  the 
store , or  with  others  who  can  provide  the  needed  information  ( Depart- 
ment Managers,  Supervisors,  etc. ).  Make  notes  on  your  discussions 
in  the  space  provided  in  the  Guide . 

• Follow  the  same  procedure  for  each  of  the  thirteen  Units  in  this  series. 

Before  you  begin  Unit  #1,  it's  suggested  that  you  talk  with  the  store  owner  or 
manager  to  determine  how  he  prefers  to  handle  the  discussions  called  for  in  this 
Guide.  Since  he's  a busy  person  with  many  tasks  which  require  his  attention,  it 
may  be  difficult  for  him  to  find  time  to  discuss  all  the  points  relating  to  a partic- 
ular Unit  in  one  sitting.  So,  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  plan  to  discuss  each  Unit 
in  a number  of  short  sessions,  rather  than  attempt  to  cover  it  all  at  one  time. 

The  point  is  — be  considerate  of  his  time . and  try  to  schedule  these  discussions 
at  his  convenience  , . . even  if  it  means  having  to  come  back  to  him  a number  of 
times  in  order  to  complete  your  discussion  of  a given  Unit. 
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Another  imDorf 'tit  point  regarding  these  discussions;  All  the  information  called 
study  G^de  may  not  be  readUy  available  to  the 
And  some  of  the  infonnatlon  called  for  may  be  considered  confidential.  S , 
toe 'stoTowner  or  manager  is  unable  to  provide  certain  facts  and  figures  . or  if 
company  poUoy  prohibits  him  fiom  making  them  available  to  you,  respect  his 

Judgment. 

of  toe  last  Unit,  don’t  let  this  Guide  ggt.yf  yfflit  P9??9??190j 

Pioperlv  used,  this  Study  Guide  can  help  you  become  more  w^aufn 

your  ability  to  accept  responsibility. 

Good  studying  ...  and  good  luck  in  your  career  in  the  food  industry! 
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GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #1 


The  Grocery  Industry . . . Past,  Present,  and  Future 

Self-Study  Unit  #1  covers  the  history  of  the  retail  food  ladustri'  and  contains  a 
thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  Industry  today . 

As  you  study  Unit  #1 . note  below  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss  later 
with  the  Store  Manager  or  your  Department  Manager. 


After  studying  Unit  #1.  fill  out  your  knowledge  of  both  the  Industry  and  your 
place  In  It  In  these  two  ways : 

1,  Search  out  and  study  any  books,  periodicals,  company  brochures,  or  trade 
publications  (available  at  your  local  library,  through  the  Store  Manager,  or 
from  other  source  s ) which  de  scribe : 

• The  history  or  background  of  the  company  for  which  you  work. 

• The  history  of  the  retail  food  Industry. 

• The  size  and  Importance  of  the  Industry  today. 

• Cuirent  trends  and  new  developments  In  the  Industry. 

• Future  prospects  for  the  Industry. 

2.  Discuss  with  your  store  owner  or  manager  your  own  prospects  for  advance- 
ment. Get  his  suggestions  of  things  you  might  do  to  prepare  yourself  to 
accept  and  handle  additional  responsibilities.  With  his  assistance,  try  to 
develop  a plan  of  action  toward  a goal  — things  you  might  do  to  develop 
your  knowledge  and  broaden  your  experience.  In  order  to  capitalize  on  your 
strong  points  and  strengthen  your  weak  points.  Make  notes  on  the  following 
page. 


GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #2 


From  the  Producer  to  the  Consumer 

Self-Study  Unit  #2  describes  how  products  move  from  the  producer  to  the  rstaii 
store  and  ultimately  to  the  end-user,  and  how  the  buying  function  is  handled  at  the 

wholesale  level. 

As  you  study  Unit  #2 , note  below  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss  later 
with  the  Store  Manager  or  your  Department  Manager. 


After  studying  Unit  #2 . answer  the  following  questions.  You  should  be  able  to 
answer  those  questions  marked  with  an  asterisk  (* ) from  your  own  observation  or 
experience.  Discuss  the  remaining  questions  (those  without  an  asterisk)  with  the 
store  ovmer  or  manager,  a Department  Manager,  or  others  who  can  provide  the  in- 
formation. 

1.  What  are  the  store's  total  annual  dollar  sales?  $ 

*2.  Is  the  store  classed  as  a supermarket?  ...  a superette?  ...  or  a small  store? 

*3 . Make  sure  you  know  the  difference  between  a Chain , a Co-op , a Voluntary , 

and  an  Unaffiliated  Independent.  List  some  local  examples  of  each,  and  check 
your  answers  with  the  Store  Manager  or  your  Department  Manager. 

Chains:  . • Voluntaries.;  ~~ — 


• Co-ops:  * Independents : 


ERJC 
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4.  Is  your  store: 

Q a Chain  Unit? 

□ a member  of  a Voluntary  Group? 

Q a member  of  a Co-operative? 

□ an  Unaffiliated  Independent? 

5 . If  the  store  is  an  tlnafflllated  Independent,  what  are  its  chief  sources  of  supply: 

• For  Grocery  Department  items?  "•  " 

• For  Meat?  — 

• For  Produce?  

• For  Frozen  Foods? — 

• For  Health  & Beauty  Aids? — — — — 

• For  other  Non-Foods?  - — ■■  — 

6 . If  the  store  is  a member  of  a central  buying  owanizatloib  which  of  the  following 
types  of  items  are  obtained  from  the  organization's  warehouse  and  which  from 

some  other  source  outside  the  organization#  or  both? 

warehouse  other  source 

• Grocery  items  D 

• Meat  D 

• Produce  D — 

• Dairy  items  D — — 

• Frozen  Foods  D — 

• Baked  Goods  □ 

• Health  & Beauty  Aids  D 

• Other  Non-Foods  D — ~~ 

7 . If  the  store  is  a Co-op  or  Voluntary , how  are  patronage  dividends  ( if  any ) 

apportioned  to  the  member  stores? 


8.  If  the  store  is  a member  of  a central  buying  organization; 


• What  percentage  of  the  store's  inventory  is  obtained  from  the  organization's 

warehouse  ? 

• Where  is  the  organization's  buying  headquarters  located?  -- 

• Where  is  the  nearest  warehouse  located?  . 

• How  are  items  ordered  from  the  warehouse?  

• How  often  does  the  store  place  orders  with  the  warehouse?  

• Who  determines  which  items  the  store  will  stock? 


• Which  types  of  products  are  "direct  delivered"  items  ? 


e Who  determines  what  items  will  be  stocked  by  the  warehouse? 


• How  does  the  headquarters'  buying  committee  (if  there  is  one ) operate? 


9 • If  your  store  is  a membei  of  a central  buying  organization; 

• What  is  the  store's  policy  with  respect  to  private  label  products? 


• What  share  of  total  store  sales  are  accounted  for  by  private  label  goods? 


• What  sort  of  advertising  or  merchandising  effort  ( if  any ) do  private  label 
goods  receive? — 


GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #3 


The  Supermarket  Today 

Self-Study  Unit  #3  contains  some  pertinent  facts  and  figures  about  a typical  super- 
market. These  are  national  averages  which  would  obviously  not  all  hold  true  for 
your  store  and  your  company  (if  the  store  is  a member  of  a central  buying  oi^anl- 
zation).  However,  to  broaden  your  awareness  and  knowledge , It  would  be  helpful 
to  see  how  this  store  compares  to  the  national  averages  and  to  the  average  for  the 

entire  company. 


After  studying  Unit  #3 , discuss  the  following  points  with  the  store  owner  or  manager 
or  with  others  who  might  be  able  to  provide  the  information. 


NOTE:  In  this  discussion , you  may  find  that  some  of  the  information  called  for  on 

pages  7 and  8.1s  not  readily  available  or  is  considered  confidential.  If  so, 

skip  over  to  page  9. 

1.  Below  are  listed  the  most  important  facts  and  figures  contained  in  Unit  #3 
regarding  THE  OVERALL  OPERATION  of  a supermarket.  Opposite  each  point, 
there  is  space  to  fill  in  the  facts  and  figures  applicable  to  the  store  in  which 
you  work  and  to  the  company  with  which  your  store  is  affiliated  or  of  which  it 

is  a part. 

Determine  the  figures  that  apply  to  the  store  in  which  you  work'  — ana , if 
possible , the  average  for  the  company  of  which  it  is  a part  — and  compaie  them 
with  the  national  averages.  (If  your  store  is  not  a member  of  any  central  buying 
organization,  disregard  the  column  headed  "Co.  avg," ) 

Nat'l  ava.  This  store  COy  aya^. 


Annual  dollar  sales  volume  $1,425^000 

Weekly  dollar  sales  volume  $27 ,500 

Equivalent  full-time  employees  20 

Annual  sales  per  full-time  employee  $70,000 
Total  square  footage,  overall  store  16,000 

Total  square  feet  of  selling  space  10,700 

Total  number  of  items  6-7,000 

Average  sales  per  check-out  counter  $7,000 
Size  of  average  customer  transaction  $4,85 

Number  of  Uansactlons  per  week  5 , 600 

Number  of  transactions  per  check-out  1,500 


Thursday,  Friday,  & Saturday: 

% of  week's  total  transactions 
% of  week's  total  dollar  sales 
Gross  margin,  total  store  operation 
Net  profit  after  taxes  as  a % of  sales 


65% 

75% 

18-20% 

1.2% 


$ 

$. 

$. 


$. 

$. 

$, 


% y- 

% 

% 

% 
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Try  to  determine  the  foUowir«  about  THE  VARIOUS  °®ART“  in  ^ 

airf , if  possible , tlie  averaaes  for  the  company  of  whteh  it  is  a part  and  compa 

them  with  the  national  averages  you  studied  in  Unit  #3  • 


% of  total  selling  space 
% of  total  number  of  items 
% of  total  unit  sales 
% of  total  dollar  sales 
% of  total  gross  profit 
Annual  rate  of  turnover 
Average  gross  margin 


% of  total  selling  space 
% of  total  number  of  items 
% of  total  unit  sales 
% of  total  dollar  sales 
% of  total  gross  profit 
Annual  rate  of  turnover 
Average  gross  margin 


GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 
Nat  lavq.  This  store  ftYS 


5U% 

63% 

53% 

46% 

44% 

20 

20% 


% 


NON-FOODS 


Nat'l  avq. 


10% 

18% 

3% 

5% 

8% 

13 

30% 


% of  total  selling  space 
% of  total  number  of  items 
% of  total  unit  sales 
% of  total  dollar  sales 
% of  total  gross  profit 
Annual  rate  of  turnover 
Average  gross  margin 


% of  total  selling  space 
% of  to*al  number  c*  items 
% of  total  unit  sales 
% of  total  dollar  sales 
% of  total  gross  profit 
Annual  rate  of  turnover 
Average  gross  margin 


MEAT  DEPARTMENT 


11% 

5% 

12% 

24% 

21% 

58 

20% 


’% 

y> 

% 


% 

’% 

'% 


PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT 


% 


% 


10% 

3% 

11% 

7% 

10% 

78 

28% 


’% 

y> 

y> 

"% 


’% 

’% 


DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 


FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT 


5% 

4% 

10% 

9% 

8% 

41 

17% 


’% 


baked  goods  DEPAPTMENT 


OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 
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3.  Discuss  the  organizational  set-up  of  your  store  with  the  manager  or  owner. 

Use  the  space  below  for  notes  of  the  key  points  discussed. 

In  this  discussion,  be  sure  to  cover: 

• What  is  the  type  of  store  organization  single-line  or  dual-line  — and 
what  are  the  major  advantages  of  this  system? 

• What  are  the  job  responsibilities  of  the  various  people  working  in  the  store? 

• What  are  the  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  between  the  various 
members  of  the  store  staff,  particularly  the  Department  Managers? 

• If  the  store  is  a member  of  a central  buying  organization,  what  company 
personnel  provide  supervisio.i  and  assistance  to  the* store? 


GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #4 

Profit  and  the  Supermarket 

Seli-Study  Unit  #4  covers  the  many  and  varied  factors  affecting  a store’s  profit. 

ctnHv  Unit  *4.  note  below  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss  later 
with  the  Store  Manager  or  your  Department  Manager. 


«ti.dvlna  Unit  »4 , answer  the  foUowlng 
others  witt  ^ur  Store  Manager  or  others  who  can  provide  the  Informatl  . 

1 Uslno  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  on  page  1-9  of  Unit  #4  as  a guide , fUl  In 
' °"nt  nf  sales  for  each  of  the  major  items  below  for  the  last 

fiscal  year.  (NOTE:  This  Information  may  not  be  readily  available  or  may  e 
confidential.  If  so,  skip  to  page  11. ) 


TOTAL  SALES 

LESS:  TOTAL  COST  OF  GOODS  SOLD 
GROSS  rxcrit 
EXPENSilS: 

Salc^ries  and  wages  


100% 

% 


% 


% 


Reir:  - 

Wrapping,  store  supplies  „ 

Advertising 

Pre-motion 

All  other  expenses 


% 

% 

% 

% 


% 


OPERATING  PROFIT 
OTHER  PROFIT  OR  lOSS 
PROFIT  BEFORE  TAXES 
LESS:  INCOME  TAXES  (e 
net  profit  after  TAXES 


% 

+ 

% 

% 

mm 

% 

% 
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2* *  If  your  store  establishes  a budget,  who  establishes  it?  How  are  sales, 
margins,  expenses,  and  profits  forecast? 


3.  What  is  the  weekly  break-even  point  in  sales  for  your  store?  $ 

...  the  annual  break-even  point?  $ _• 

*4.  Study  one  of  your  store’s  recent  newspaper  advertisements.  I/x)k  for  and 
note  below  examples  of  how  the  store  attempts  to  attract  more  customers; 

• " By  advertising  a variety  of  products  vrith  wide  appeal  to  the  ipeople  in  the 
trading  area."  Example;  


• "By  featuring  popular  items  as  traffic  builderp."  Example; 


• "By  trying  to  create  a favorable  store  image."  Example; 


s "By  fostering  the  idea  that  regular  customers  get  greater  values  week  after 
week,  thus  promoting  customer  loyalty."  Example:  ________ 


*5.  Based  on  your  own  observation,  check  the  advertising  media  used  regularly  by 
your  store , and  circlei  the  one  which  is  most  often  used . 

□ Newspapers  D Radio 

n Handbills  and  cii'culars  D Television 

D Other; 

6.  What  is  your  store's  (or  your  company's ) policy  with  respect  to  co-oper^tly^ 
advertising  agreements?  (How  extensively  are  they  used?  How  does  the  store 
make  sure  it  meets  the  perfonnance  requirements?  Etc. ) 


7 . What  types  of  short-term  promotions  have  been  used  recently  by  your  store  (or 
by  your  company)?  Which  have  been  most  effective  in  terms  of  increased 

customer  traffic,  sales,  and  profit?  - - 


8. 


What  long-term  Promotions  has  your  store  (or  your  company)  used? 
have  proved  most  effective  in  terms  of  custoner  traffic , sales , and  profit? 


9 . What  steps  are  taken  or  wliat  procedures  are  foUowed  by  your  store  to  ens«^ 
that  tha  proper  variety  of  timdnots  and  selection  Of  brands  is  available  at  a 
!Sls?  . by  blJlnTteadqua^rs  (if  the  store  is  a member  of  a central  buying 

organization ) ? 


10.  What  steps  are  taken  or  what  procedures  are  foUowed  at  your  store  to  ensure 
that  ndamiate  quantities  of  aU  items  are  maintained  at  aU  times?  . . . at  the 
warehouse  (if  the  store  is  a member  of  a central  buying  organization). 


11.  Regarding  the  ordering  of  items  at  your  store: 

• Who  determines  what  items  and  quantities  to  order?  How? 


• Who  decides  whether  or  not  to  stock  a new  item?  How  is  the  size  of  the 
initial  order  determined? 

f 


12.  Regarding  special  displays  in  your  store: 

• What  types  of  displays  are  most  effective?  Why? 


• What  display  locations  are  most  effective  ? Why  ? 


• Who  determines  what  items  to  display?  How? 


• Who  decides  what  quantities  to  display  and  have  as  back-up  stock?  How? 
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13 . Regarding  the  pricing  of  items  sold  at  your  store: 

• Who  sets  the  prices  of  individual  items?  How? 


• What  is  the  store's  policy  on 

— odd-number  pricing  ? 

— multiple  pricing  ? 

— loss  leaders? 

— mark-downs  ? 


14.  Regarding  the  use  of  m;.nufacturers'  consumer  promotions  at  your  store: 

• Who  decides  vAieiher  or  not  the  store  wll!  actively  support  a particular 


• What  types  are  most  profitable  for  the  store? 


promotion?  How? 


• What  types  of  promotions  have  proved  mo 


St  effective  in  increasing  the  store's 


sales? 
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15.  What  is  the  store  owner's  or  manager's  attitude  toward  taking  advantage  of 
suppliers'  discounts  * such  as: 

• Quantity  discounts  ? 


• Seasonal  discounts? 


• Cash  discounts  ? 


16.  What  is  the  store  owner's  or  manager's  attitude  toward  allowances  and  deals 
offered  by  suppliers,  such  as: 

• Co-operative  advertising  allowances? - 


• Promotional  allowances? 


• "Cents  off"  deals? 


"Free  goods"  deals? 


17. 


What  policies  or  procedures  does  your  store 
shrinkage  due  to: 


Shortages  in  in-coming  shipments? 


Breakage  and  spoilage? 


Pilferage  by  customers  ? , 


^ Pilferage  by  suppliers'  personnel? 


^ Pilferage  by  store  employees? 
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18.  Regarding  scheduling  the  woriclna  hours  of  store  personnel  (both  full-time  and 
part-time  employees): 


• Who  schedules  personnel  in  the  Meat  Department,  and  how? 


• Who  schedules  personnel  in  the  other  departments , and  how? 


• Who  schedules  personnel  at  the  Front  End , and  how  ? 


*19.  Be  aware  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Store  Manager  and  Department  Managers 
to  motivate  their  people  in  order  to  get  maximum  productivity  from  each 
employee . Note  your  observations  below. 


*20.  Be  aware  of  the  methods  used  in  controlling  store  supplies  and  utilities  to 
minimize  waste.  Note  your  observations  below. 
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GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #5 


The  Supermarket  Customer 


Self-Study  Unit  #5  considers  the  psychology  of  the  shopper , provides  a thumb- 
nail sketch  of  the  typical  supermarket  customer,  and  suggests  ways  to  use  this 
Information  In  providing  customer-centered  service. 


Aftpr  vnti  hav^  fitiiriipH  Unit  #5 . complete  the  following  "personal  experiments  " to 
test  the  Ideas  contained  In  Unit  #5  In  your  own  day-to-day  work.  Work  on  each 
experiment  for  a full  week,  then  note  your  results  In  the  space  provided.  The  5 
experiments  should  take  a total  of  5 weeks.  (NOTE:  It's  suggested  you  proceed 
with  your  study  of  Unit  #6  and  the  subsequent  Units  during  this  time  rather  than 
wait  until  you've  comploted  all  5 experiments . ) 


* Experiment  1.  (first  week) 


On  pages  III-3  and  in-4  of  Unit  #5,  there  are  a number  of  sugge  stions  of  ways  for 

customer  feel  Important.  As  your  personal 
experiment,  make  a conscious  effort  for  an  entire  week  to  PUT  THESE  IDEAS  ^TO 
PRACTICE  (or  think  of  others  which  might  be  more  applicable  for  your  particular 
job)  In  your  contacts  with  customers.  Note  your  results  below: 


In  general,  what  reactions  did  you  receive  from  shoppers  when  you  made  a 
point  to  say  or  do  something  to  make  each  customer  feel  Important  • 


Which  of  the  things  that  you  did  or  said  to  make  customers  feel  Important  worked 
most  effectively? 
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What  types  of  customers  Feemed  most  responsive?  (young  or  old?  men  or 
women?  etc.)  — ■ - - 


What  types  of  customers  seemed  least  responsive? 


Did  you  notice  any  different  reactions  from  shoppers  at  different  times  of  the 
day,  or  on  different  days  of  the  week?  If  so,  what?  


What  has  this  experiment  meant  to  you  in  terms  of  personal  satisfaction, 
enjoyment  of  your  work,  etc.  ? — — — . - 


What  do  you  feel  you've  learned  about  people  in  general,  and  shoppers  in 
particular,  as  a result  of  this  experiment?  


•Experiment  2.  (second  week) 

“ S?S1iS‘^to1So”?e  ~m •”  iiji"  »f  <!"“•““ 

below : 

• In  general,  how  did  shoppers  respond  when  you  made  a point  to  show  a special 
interest  in  each  custoiner's  needs?  ~ 


• What  types  of  miestlons  did  you  find  most  effective?  (Try  to  be  specific) 


What  types  of  snoaestlons  did  you  find  most  effective?  (Again,  be  specific) 


• What  types  of  customers  seemed  mofft  rftSPOnStva  to  your  questions  and 
suggestions?  — 
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What  types  of  customers  seemed  least  res 
suggestions  ? 


islve  to  your  questions  and 


Did  you  notice  any  different  reactions  from  shoppers  at  different  time  of  the  day, 
or  on  different  days  of  the  week?  If  so,  what?  , , , 


What  has  this  experiment  meant  to  you  in  terms  of  personal  satisfaction, 
enjoyment  of  your  work,  etc.  ? - - 


What  do  you  feel  you've  learned  about  people  in  general,  and  shoppers  in 
particular,  as  a result  of  this  experiment?  
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•Experiment  3.  (third  week) 

Pages  in-8  and  in-10  of  Unit  #5  contain  some 
fiomnlaints  with  tact  and  on  ffiflintflinlno  S OUStOfliSr  «S 

peisonal  . make  a conscious  effort  to  m THESE 

PRACTICE  for  a full  week  in  handUng  any  customer  compfolnts  and  any  diffioutt 
situations  that  might  arise.  Then,  summarize  your  results  below. 

• In  general,  what  response  did  you  receive  from 

the  suggestions  in  Unit  #5  for  handUng  customer  complaints  and  dlfflcuxt 

situations? 


What  types  nnmolalnts  did  you  encounter  most  often?  How  did  you 

handle  them? 


• What  types  of  situations  did  you  encounter  most  often?  How  did  you 

handle  them?  


• Describe  one  unusual  customer  complaint  or  particularly  diificult  situation 
you  handled  well  in  the  past  week,  tell  how  you  handled  it,  and  describe  the 
customer's  reactions.  - 


• What  has  this  experiment  meant  to  you  in  terms  of  personal  satisfaction, 
enjoyment  of  your  work,  etc.  ? - 


• What  do  you  feel  you've  learned  about  people  in  general,  and  shoppers  in 
particular,  as  a result  of  this  experiment? 


* Experiment  4.  (fourth  week) 


On  page  III-ll  of  Unit  #5,  there  are  a number  of  suggestions  of  ways  foj  store 
employees  to  pride  in  do^nn  thP  "little  things”  right  by  going  out  of  their 
way  to  do  a bit  more  than  is  expected  of  them.  As  your  fourth  personal  experiment, 
review  these  suggestions  and  choose  the  ones  that  apply  to  your  own  particular 
Job  (or  think  of  others  which  also  apply) . Then,  for  a full  week,  make  a conscious 
effort  to  PUT  THESE  IDEAS  INTO  PRACTICE  in  your  own  work.  Note  your  results  . 


• In  general,  how  did  shoppers  respond  to  your  willingness  to  do  more  than  expected 


of  you? 


• Which  of  the  things  that  you  did  or  said  seemed  to  work  most  effectively? 


What  types  of  customers  seemed  mgst  reSPgnslY£? 


What  types  of  customers  seemed  least  responsive? 


• What  has  this  experiment  meant  to  you  in  terms  of  personal  satisfaction, 
enjoymant  of  your  work,  etc.  ? 


• What  do  you  feel  you've  learned  about  people  in  general,  and  shoppers  in 
particulciT,  as  a result  of  this  experiment?  - - 
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•Experiment  5.  (fifth  week) 


Paqe  m-12  of  Unit  #5  contains  some  ways  to  ^Iwayg  display  ^ friendly , 

attitude.  Review  this  page  and,  for  an  entire  week,  make  a 

PUT  THESE  IDEAS  INTO  PRACTICE  in  your  dally  work.  Summarize  your  results 

below: 


• Which  of  the  things  thal  you  did  or  said  seemed  to  work  most  effectively? 


A What  types  of  customers  seemed  most  responsive^ 
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• What  types  of  customers  seemed  least  responsive? 


• What  has  this  experiment  meant  to  you  in  terms  of  personal  satisfaction, 
enjoyment  of  your  work , etc . ? 


• What  do  you  feel  you've  learned  about  people  in  general , and  shoppers  in 
particular,  as  a result  of  this  experiment?  
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GUIDE 


FOR 


SELF-STUDY 


UNIT 


The  Grocery  Department 

Self-Study  Unit  #6  covers  the  Grocery  Department  — the  largest  of  the  six  major 
departments  in  a typical  supermarket . 

.tndv  Unit  #6.  note  below  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss  later 
with  the  Store  Manager  or  the  Grocery  Department  Manager. 


After  you  have  finished  studying  Unit  #6,  complete  the 

(*)  from  your  own  observation  or  experience , and  discuss  the  o ^ tho'^information 
USer! X Grocery  Department  Manager,  or  others  who  can  provide  the  information. 

n Go  through  the  entire  Grocery  Department  in  your  store , paying  particular 
‘ to  fSlM  IteL  regarding  the  location  and  layout  of  the  department  . In  the 
sp^S  pCde^LTnotes  of  any  points  , ,-n  might  want  to  discuss  later  with 

your  store  Manager  or  Grocery  Department  Manager. 


□ The  location  of  the  departmenv  in  relation  to  the  other  departments . 


□ The  location  of  the  various  sections  within  the  department. 


r~|  The  various  types  of  gondolas  used  in  the  department. 


□ The  customer  traffic  patterns  in  the  department . 


2. 


Complete  the  following 
Department . 

Name 


table  covering  the  personnel  employed  in  the  Grocery 

Part-  Full- 

Tob  title  time  time  Malor  responsibilities 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


3 . Regarding  the  allocation  of  space  in  the  Grocery  Department: 

• How  is  space  in  the  department  allocated  among  the  various  Sections  or 
Product  Categories? 


• How  Is  space  allocated  among  the  various  products,  brands,  and  sizes 
within  each  section  or  product  category?  
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Who  determines  the  location  of  the  various  Sections  in  the  department?  How? 


• Where  are  the  major  high-demand  items  and  impulse  items  located? 

(Scattered  throughout  the  department?  In  prime  traffic  locations  . Etc.  1 


4 . Regarding  the  sales  performance  and  profitability  of  various  Grocenr  Departoent 
items  in  your  store:  (NOTE:  All  this  information  may  not  be  readily  available. ) 

• What  3 product  categories  provide  the  highest  rate  of  turnover? 

1)  3) 

2)  

• What  3 product  categories  provide  the  lowest  rate  of  turnover?, 

1)  3)  

2)  - 

• What  3 product  categories  account  for  the  highest  weekly  unit  sales? 

1)  3)  

2)  

• What  3 product  categories  produce  the  highest  weekly  dollar  sales^ 


• What  3 product  categories  provide  the  highest  weekly  dollar  sales  per  linear 
shelf  foot? 

1)  3)  

2)  

• What  3 product  categories  provide  the  highest  weekly  gross  profit? 

1)  3) 

2)  - 

• What  3 product  categories  provide  the  highest  weekly  grossj&irofit  per 
shelf  foot? 

1)  3) 

2)  

• What  3 product  categories  provide  the  highest  penny  profit  per  unit_?_ 

1)  3)  

2)  - 

• What  3 product  categories  provide  the  lowest  penny  profit  per  unit^ 

1)  3)  

2)  

• What  3 product  categories  provide  the  highest  annual  return  on  invent0.ry_ 
investment? 

1)  3) 

2)  

• What  3 product  categories  provide  the  lowest  annual  return  on  inventory 
investment? 

1)  3) 

2)  


5 • "What  steps  does  your  store  take  in  order  to: 
• Maintain  full-stocked  shelves? 


• Avoid  out-of-stock  conditions  ? 


• SaUsfy  customers  if  an  out-of-stook  condition  should  arise? 


6. 


Regarding  tha  shelving  of  grocery  items , how  does  your  store  determine; 


• The  niitnher  of  facincs  an  item  should  have  ? 


e The  ahaif  height  at  which  an  item  should  be  located? 


• The  ahaUj  nofiltlon  an  item  should  occupy? 


7 What  steps  are  taken  or  what  procedures  are  foUowed  at 

Minimise  the  problem  of  shortgg?  9f  sBaSS  in  the  Grocery  Department? 


Regarding  rtanwaed  anri  outdated  goods  in  the  Grocery  Department  of  your  store; 

e Who  is  responsible  for  checking  the  condition  and  freshness  of  in-coming 
goods  f and  how  is  this  done?  ■ — 


• What  procedures  are  followed  to  spot  damaged  or  outdated  goods  on  the 
shelves  of  the  department?  — 


What  is  the  store's  policy  with  respect  to  manufacturers'  promotions  ("cents 
off"  deal  packs , premium  offers , etc. ) which  are  no  longer  in  effect? 


What  are  the  department's  employees  Instructed  to  do  with  an  item  that  has 
become  damaged  or  out-of-date  ? . — 


How  do  manufacturers  handle  the  return  for  credit  or  payment  of  items  that 
are  damaged  or  out-dated  ? - 
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9.  What  portion  of:  the  items  stocked  in  the  Grocery  Department  of  your  store  seU: 

• Mnre  than  one  case  per  week?  __ — 

• More  than  two  cases  per  week? — — ■ ~ 

• More  than  six  cases  per  week?  

• More  than  ten  cases  per  week? 

10.  Regarding  the  ordering  of  products  for  the  Grocery  Department; 

• How  (and  how  often)  do  the  department's  personnel  count  shelf  stock?  . . . 

Back-room  stock? 


• How  (and  how  often)  are  Grocery  Department  items  ordered? 


11. 


Regarding  the  receiving  and  storing  of  Grocery  Department  items  in  your  store: 
• How  often  are  deliveries  made  to  the  store  from  the  warehouse  ? 


• Who  is  responsible  for  supervising  unloading  and  stocking  operations? 
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What  is  the  store  owner's  or  manager's  attitude  toward  the  use  of  a night 
crew  for  unloading  and  stocking?  (advantages  and  disadvantages , etc. ) 


How  is  the  back  room  arranged  for  easy  receiving  and  handling? 


What  security  measures  are  taken  during  the  receiving  operation  to  prevent 
against  — 

— shortages  in  in-coming  slflpments?  - 


pilferage  ? 


What  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  that  proper  stock  rotation  procedures  are 
followed?  


12 . Regarding  the  stocking  of  shelves  in  the  Grocery  Department: 


• How  (and  how  often)  is  shelf  stock  checked  and  replenished,  if  necessary? 


• What  is  the  procedure  for  price -marking  items  to  be  put  on  the  shelves? 


• What  steps  are  followed  to  ensure  that  the  old  stock  of  an  item  is  sold 
before  the  newer  stock? - 


• What  is  the  store  owner's  or  manager's  attitude  toward  the  tray-pack  method 
of  stocking  shelves?  (ad\^ntagos  and  disadvantages,  etc. ) 


• What  is  the  procedure  for  handling  price  changes  in  the  department? 


GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #7 


The  Meaw  Department 

Self-Study  Jnit  #7  covers  the  Meat  Department , considered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
important  department  in  a supermarket . 

As  you  study  Unit  #7 , note  below  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss  later 
with  the  Store  Manager  or  the  Meat  Department  Manager. 


Aftpr  studying  Unit  #7 . answer  the  following  questions . fhose  questions  marked 
(*)  can  probably  be  answered  from  your  own  observation  and  experience . The  re- 
maining questions  should  be  taken  up  in  a discussion  with  your  Store  Manager,  the 
Meat  Department  Manager,  or  others  who  can  provide  the  needed  information. 

*1 . Notice  the  location  and  layout  of  the  Meat  Department  in  your  store . Pay 
particular  attention  to  the  following . In  the  space  provided , note  any  points 
you  might  want  to  discuss  later  with  your  Store  Manager  or  Meat  Department 

Manager. 

O The  location  of  the  department  in  relation  to  the  other  departments . 


□ The  types  of  display  cases  used  in  the  department. 


D The  location  of  the  various  types  of  products  in  the  department. 


□ The  arrangement  of  individual  items  in  the  display  cases . ^ 


□ The  customer  traffic  flow  into  and  through  the  department. 


□ The  location  of  the  display  oases  in  relation  to  the  cutting  and  wrapping 
room,  and  the  backroom  cooler. 


2. 


□ The  location  of  the  display  cases  In  relation  to  outside  d^s , air  condi- 
tioning ducts,  dusty  areas,  etc.  (drafty  and  dusty  areas). 


Complete  the  foUowlng  table  covering  the  personnel  employed  in  the  Meat 

Department.  _ „ 

Part-  Full- 

time  time  Major  responsibilities 


Name 


□ □ 


□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 


□ □ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ □ 


3. 


Is  your  store's  Meat  Department  a self-service , semi  self-service , or  butcher- 
seXlce  department?  What  are  the  store  owner's  or  manager  s chief  reasons 
for  having  that  type  of  department?  - — 


4.  Regarding  the  allocation  of  space  in  the  display  cases  of  the  Meat  Department: 


• How  is  space  in  the  department  allocated  among  the  various  Sections  or 
types  of  meat?  


• How  is  space  allocated  among  the  various  products  vdthin  each  Section  or 
among  each  type  of  meat?  


• Who  determines  the  location  of  the  various  Sections  in  the  department?  How? 


• What  are  the  major  high-demand  items  and  where  are  they  located?  The 
major  impulse  items?  (Scattered  throughout  the  department?  In  prime 
traffic  locations  ? Etc . ) 
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The  foUowlng  table  shows  the  national  averages  f or  fte  % of 

and  the  % of  margin  by  type  of  meat  you  studied  in  Unit  #7 . 

table  by  fiUlng  in  the  comparable  figures  for  your  store  and , if  possible , for 

your  company. 

tor^iSe  by  type  of  meat  is  available , but  not  a break-down  by  sales;  if  so,  fiU 
in  these  figures . ) 


Type  of  Share  of  Ppp^ftment  Sale^ 
Meat  Nat*lavq.  Your  stor^ 


% Gross  Margin, 

Nafl  ava.  Your  store  Your  Co^ 


Beef 

Pork 

Lamb 

Veal 


% 


% 


Fish 
Variety 


10-13% 

% 

% 

2-3% 

% 

% 

1-2% 

% 

% 

10-14% 

% 

% 

12-20% 

% 

% 

15-18% 

% 

% 

4-10% 

% 

% 

1-2% 

% 

% 

12-18% 

19-35% 

19-35% 

19-35% 

18-35% 

13-30% 

8-15% 

15-35% 

15-35% 


% 

1% 

J6 

% 


What  is  your  store  owner's  or  manager's  attitude  toward  a 2-grade  Beef  system? 
(advantages  and  disadvantages , etc. ) — 


What 


grade  (or  grades ) and  brand  {or  brands ) of  Beef  are  sold  in  your  store? 


, What 


method  of  pricing  meat  is  used  in  your  store?  How  does  it  work? 
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9 . Regarding  the  packaging  of  meatg.  In  your  store: 

• What  types  of  packaging  materials  are  used  to  maintain  product  visibility , 
quality , and  appearance  ? 


• If  your  store's  Meat  Department  Is  a self-service  department  — 

— what  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  that  the  portion  exposed  to  shoppers' 
view  Is  representative  of  the  whole  piece? 


— how  and  where  Is  the  label  affixed  to  each  package  of  meat? 


— what  does  the  label  show? 


— what  steps  are  taken  to  protect  the  quality  and  appearance  of  each  package 
of  meat?  


10.  Regarding  the  promotion  of  meat  in  your  store: 

• What  types  of  promotions  seem  to  work  most  effectively? 


Where  are 


feature  items  usually  located  In  the  department’s  display  cases? 


• How  are  shoppers'  attention  drawn  to  feature  items  ? 


11.  What  is  your  store's  policy  regarding  cutting  tests?  (how  often  used?  ... 

purposes?  . . . method  of  conducting  tests?  ...  etc.  1 


12.  What  steps  are  taken  to  minimize  the  problem  of  shrinkctqe  of  mp^t  In  your  store? 
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16 • Regarding  the  receiving,  handling,  and  storing  in  your  store: 

• How  often  are  deliveries  made  to  the  store? 


• Who  supervises  the  unloading  and  stocking  operations? 


• In  what  form  are  products  received  at  the  store?  (carcasses,  hindquarters 
and  forequarters , primal  cuts ) — 


• What  procedures  are  followed  in  unloading  the  delivery  trucks  and  moving 
products  into  the  coolers?  — 


• Where  are  products  stored  until  they're  prepared  for  sale?  How  (and  at 
what  levels)  are  temperature  and  humidity  controlled  to  maintain  freshness 

and  appearance  ? 


17 . Regarding  the  cutting , trimming , and  DackaQlna  of  meats  in  your  store: 


• Where  is  meat  cut  and  trimmed  into  finished  retail  cuts  ? What  are  the 
ad’/antages  of  handling  the  cutting  and  trimming  there?  


• Who  handles  the  packaging  operation?  What  type  of  equipment  is  used? 


• What  system  of  code-dating  packages  is  used? 


GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #8 


The  Produce  Department 

Self-Study  Unit  #8  covers  the  Produce  Department  — one  of  the  most  Important  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  appealing  and  attractive  departments  in  a supermarket. 

Afi  vnii  study  TTnlt  #8 . note  below  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss  later 
with  the  Store  Manager  or  the  Produce  Department  Manager. 


sTiidvinn  Unit  #8 . answer  the  questions  below  either  from  your  own  experience 
and  observation  or  in  discussions  with  your  Store  Manager,  the  Produce  Department 
Manager,  or  others  who  cah  provide  the  information. 


*1  Observe  the  location  and  layout  of  the  Produce  Department  in  youi-  store,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  following.  In  the  space  provided,  note  any  points 
you  might  want  to  discuss  later  with  your  Store  Manager  or  Produce  Department 

Manager. 


D The  location  of  the  department  In  relation  to  other  departments . 


□ The  location  of  the  department  In  relation  to  the  produce  preparation  room. 


D The  types  of  display  cases  used  In  the  department. 


D The  location  of  the  various  types  of  display  cases  (wet  rack,  dry  rack) 
or  types  of  products  (fruits,  vegetables,  etc.). 


I I The  width  of  the  aisles  in  the  department. 


f 

I □ The  location  of  the  weighing  or  customer  service  station,  if  any.  

— 

D The  availability  of  space  for  special  displays  and  the  location  of  special 
displays. 


n The  arrangement  of  products  in  the  display  cases. 


I I The  customer  traffic  flow  into  and  through  the  department. 


2.  Complete  the  following  table  covering  the  personnel  employed  in  the  Produce 
Department. 

fait; 

Name  Tob  title  lim& 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

3.  Is  your  store's  Produce  Department  a clerk-service  or  a customer-service 

department?  What  are  the  store  owner's  or  managei's  chief  reasons  for  having 
that  type  of  department?  — — 


Full- 
time Malor  responsibilities 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ - 

□ 

□ 
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4. 


Regarding  thft  allocation  of  space  in  the  Produce  Department  of  your  store : 

• How  is  space  in  the  department  allocated  to  the  various  types  of  produce? 


• Who  determines  the  location  for  each  type  of  produce?  How? 


• What  portion  of  the  department's  total  space  is  devoted  to  special  displays? 


5 . Regarding  the  pricing  of  produce  in  your  store : 
• What  method  of  pricing  is  used?  


• What  is  the  store's  policy  on  mark-downs  of  produce  items? 


w 


6 . Regarding  the  packaaina  of  produce  In  your  store : 

• What  types  of  packaging  materials  are  used  to  maintain  product  visibility, 
quality,  and  appearance? 


• If  your  store's  Produce  Department  is  a self-service  department  — 

— what  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  that  the  surfaces  of  a package  exposed  to 
shoppers'  view  are  representative  of  the  contents  of  the  entire  package? 


how  and  where  is  the  label  affixed  to  each  package  of  produce? 


— what  does  the  label  show? 


what  steps  are  taken  to  protect  the  quality  and  appearance  of  ea.  h 
package  of  produce?  


*7 . Regarding  of  produce  in  your  store : 

• To  what  extent  are  products  displayed  in  the  department 

— by  use?  — 


— by  color  contrast? 


• How  are  the  major  high-demand  items  and  impulse  items  displayed? 
(Scattered  throughout  the  department?  In  prime  traffic  locations?  Etc, ) 


• How  and  where  are  seasonal  items  displayed? 


• What  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  that  displays  are  kept  fuU  and  Inviting  at  aU 
times  ? ~ 


8.  Regarding  the  promotjffn  produce  in  your  store: 

• What  types  of  promotions  seem  to  work  most  effectively? 
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• Where  are  feature  items  displayed  in  the  department? 


• How  are  shoppers ' attention  drawn  to  feature  items  ? 


• How  extensively  are  extension  displays  used? 


9 • What  is  done  to  minimize  the  problem  of  shrinkage  of  producci  jin  your  store  ? 


10  • What  steps  are  taken  to  minimize  spoilage  of  produce  in  vour  store  — 
— in  the  backroom  storage  room  and  cooler?  


- in  the  display  cases  ? 


11.  What  is  done  to  minimize  damaged  aooda  in  your  store? 


12.  V/hat  is  done  to  eliminate  wg>iahlna  errors  in  your  store? 


13.  the  ordering  of  produce  in  your  store : 

• How  (and  how  often)  is  shelf  stock  checked?  Reserve  stock? 


How  (and  how  often)  is  produce  ordered?  By  whom? 


How  does  the  seasonal  availability  of  produce  affect  the  store’s  ordering 
procedures  ? — — — — ' 
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14.  Regarding  the  receiving,  handling,  and  storing  of  produce  in  your  store : 


• How  often  are  deliveries  made  to  the  store  ? 


• Who  supervises  the  unloading  and  stocking  operations  ? 


• What  procedures  are  followed  in  unloading  the  delivery  trucks  and  moving 
products  into  storage?  - 


• Where  are  products  stored  until  they're  prepared  for  sale?  How  (and  at  what 
levels)  are  temperature  and  humidity  controlled  to  maintain  freshness  and 
quality?  ' 


• What  happens  to  produce  items  from  the  time  they're  taken  from  bulk  storage 
till  they're  put  out  for  sale  in  the  display  cases  ? 


• What  system  of  code-dating  produce  is  used? 


o 
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GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #9 


The  Dairy  Department 

Self-Study  #9  covers  the  Dairy  Department  — a stable  contributor  to  store 
sales  and  profits, 

ftfi  vnii  stiiriv  Unit  4t9 , note  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss  later  with  the 
Store  Manager  or  the  person  in  charge  of  the  Dairy  Department. 


After  you  >tave  studied  Unit  *9 . answer  the  following  questions.  Those  questions 
marked  (*)  can  be  answered  from  your  own  experience  and  observation,  but  the 
remaining  questions  should  be  discussed  with  your  Store  Manager  or  others  who 
can  provide  the  information. 


*1.  Inspect  th<5  Dairy  Department,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  following  items 
regarding  location  and  layout  of  the  department.  In  the  space  provided,  note 
any  points  you  might  want  to  discuss  later  with  your  Store  Manager  or  the  person 

in  charge  of  the  Dairy  Department. 


Cl  The  location  of  the  department  in  relation  to  the  other  departments . 


□ The  type  of  layout  of  the  department  (straight-line,  split,  or  L-shape) . 
D The  location  of  the  various  sections  within  the  department.  ' 


D The  types  of  display  cases  used  in  the  department. 


D The  arrangement  of  items  in  the  display  cases. 


D The  location  of  the  departmont  in  relation  to  the  backroom  cooler. 


D The  customer  traffic  flow  Into  and  through  the  department. 


2«  Complete  the  following  table  covering  the  personnel  employed  In  the  Dairy 
Department. 


Name 


iQlLtitiS. 


Part-  Full- 
time time  Major  responsibilities 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 


3«  Regarding  the  allocation  of  space  in  the  Dairy  Department : 

• How  is  space  allocated  tmong  the  various  Sections  or  product  categories  ? 


• How  Is  space  allocated  among  the  various  products , brands , and  sizes 
within  each  Section  or  product  category?  _ 


• Where  are  the  major  high-demand  Items  located? 


Where  are  the  major  impulse  items  located? 


4.  Fill  in  the  % of  total  dollar  sales  in  your  store  (and,  if  possible,  in  your 
company)  for  the  major  high-demand  items  in  the  Dairy  Department.  (For 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  national  averages  you  studied  in  Unit  #9  are 
given  below. ) 

Product 

nrnnn  Nat=l,  avc.  Ymir  store  YOUr  COmPamf 

Milk 
Eggs 

Margarine 
Ice  Cream 
Butter 

*5.  Regarding  the  display  of  dairy  items  in  your  store : 

• Which  of  the  four  approaches  to  display  of  high-demard  items  are  used  in 
your  store? 

D Scattered  throughout  the  department. 

Q Positioned  together  at  the  end  of  the  traffic  flow. 

D Displayed  on  the  bottom  shelf,  with  semi-demand  items  on  the  middle 
shelves  and  impulse  items  on  the  top  shelves. 

r~l  Ghrouped  vertically  in  the  center  of  the  department. 

• To  what  extent  are  products  displayed  in  the  department 

— by  color  combinations  ? — — 


35% 

15% 

14% 

10% 

6% 


.% 


.% 


— by  color  contrast? 
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6 . Por^;:>rri<nn  fht>  nromotlon  of  dairv  ltems_ln  your  store : 

• To  what  extent  are  special  displays  used?  What  types  of  displays?  For 
what  products?  - — 


• To  what  extent  are  merchandising  materials  (such  as  shelf  talker,  product 
spotters,  and  signs)  used?  — 


• What  types  of  promotions  are  most  effective  in  the  department? 


• How  extensively  is  sampling  used?  „ 


7.  What  sieps  are  taken  to  overcome  the  problem  of  sanitation  in  the  department? 

• How  often  are  the  display  cases  cleaned?  ■— 

• How  are  they  cleaned?  — — 


8.  What  is  done  to  minimize  the  occurance  of  damaged  and  outdated  goods  in  your 
store  ? 


9. 


Regarding  flie  ordevina  of  dairy  items  in  your  store: 

• Which  items  are  "direct  delivef4d"  items  (deUvered  by  the  suppliers'  trucks 
and  stocked  directly  into  the  display  cases )?  


• What  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  shortages  in  direct  delivered  items? 


• Hew  often  does  the  store  receive  deUveries  of  the  various  major  dairy  items? 


— Milk 

— Eggs 


— Margarine 

— Ice  Cream 

— Butter  


— Cheese 


10.  Regarding  thP  receiving . handling . and  stontw  pf  dg^y  it^ims  at  your  store: 

• What  advance  preparations  are  taken  before  scheduled  delivery  of  items  to 


be  placed  — 

— directly  in  the  display  cases? 


— in  the  reserve  cooler? 
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• Who  supervises  the  unloading  and  stocking  operations? 


• What  system  of  stock  rotation  is  used 
““  for  the  display  case  stock?  


— for  resen^e  stock? 


What  temperature  and  humidity  levels  should  be  maintained  — 


— in  the  display  cases  ? 


— in  the  reserve  cooler? 


What  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  that  proper  temperature  and  humidity  levels 
are  maintained  - 


— in  the  display  cases? 


— in  the  reserve  cooler? 


er|c 
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GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #10 


The  Frozen  Foods  Department 


Self-Study  Unit  #10  covers  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  — a department  that 
provides  outstanding  potential  for  increased  sales  and  profits. 


Ao  ynii  gtiiHy  Unit  #10.  note  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss  later  with 
the  Store  Manager  or  the  person  in  charge  of  the  Frozen  Foods  Department. 


*1. 


Y«11  Viavp  studied  Unit  #10,  complete  the  following  questions  marked  (*) 
own  observation  or  ex^^nce,  and  discuss  the  others  with  your  Store  Man- 
ager  or  others  who  can  provide  the  information. 

Look  around  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  In  your  store,  paying  partlc^ 
attention  to  the  following  Items  regarding  the  location  and  layout  of  the  de 
in  the  space  provided,  make  notes  of  any  points 
discuss  later  with  your  Store  Manager  or  the  person  In  charge  of  the  Frozen 

Foods  Department. 

□ The  location  of  the  department  in  relation  to  the  other  departments . 


□ The  types  of  display  freezers  used  in  the  department. 


Q The  arrangement  of  products  in  the  display  freezers . 


□ The  location  of  the  department  In  relation  to  the  backroom  storag',  freezer. 


□ The  customer  traffic  flow  Into  and  through  the  department. 


2.  Complete  the  following  table  covering  the  personnel  employed  in  the  Frozen 
Foods  Department. 


Name 


Tob  title 


Part-  Full-  Malor  responsibilities 
time  time 


□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 


3.  Regarding  the  allocation  of  space  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  in  your  store: 
• How  is  space  allocated  among  the  various  product  categories?  


• How  is  space  allocated  among  the  various  products,  brands,  and  sizes 
within  each  Section  or  product  category? 


• What  are  the  major  high-demand  items  and  where  are  they  located?  The 
major  impulse  items? 


I 


4. 


What  percent  of  total  doUar  sales  in  the  department  Is  acoourted  for  by 
frozen  juices?  % By  frozen  vegetables? .» 


er|c 


What  Is  the  average  margin  on  frozen  juices? 
tables?  % 


% On  frozen  vege- 


5 . Regarding  nmriunt  management  In  the  Frozen  Foods  Depa.-tment  of  your  store : 


• How  does  the  store  achieve  a balance  between  established  and  new  items? 
What  factors  are  considered  regarding  whether  or  not  to  stock  a new  ite  ? 


How  does  the  store  try  to  achieve  a balance  between 

specialty  items?  What  types  of  specialty  Items  seem  to  sell  best  in  your 

Store? 


What  steps  are  taken  to  eliminate  slow-moving  items  ? 


What  is  done  to  avoid  out-of-stock  conditions? 
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• What  is  th:.  store's  policy  regarding  the  number  of  brands  to  stock 
— for  slow-moving  items?  


for  faster-moving  items? 


*6.  Regarding  the  display  of  frozen  items,  in  your  store  ; 

• Where  are  the  major  high-demand  items  located?  Where  are  semi-demand 
items  and  impulse  items  located  in  relation  to  the  major  high-demand  items? 


• To  what  extent  are  special  displays  used  in  the  department?  What  types  of 
displays?  For  what  products?  


7 . Regarding  the  promotion  of  frozen  foods,  in  your  store : 

• To  what  extent  are  frozen  items  featured  in  the  store's  advertisements? 
What  types  of  items,  generally?  


• What  does  the  store  do  to  call  shoppers'  attention  to  featured  items? 


• What  types  of  promotions  are  most  effective  in  the  department? 


• How  extensively  are  frozen  items  sampled  in  your  store?  What  types  of 
items?  — 


8. 


What  is  done  to  ensure  that  frozen  foods  are  maintained  at  the  proper  temperature: 


• In  the  display  cases? 


• In  the  backroom  freezer? 


9 . Regarding  the  maintenance  of  equipment  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department : 

• How  (and  how  often)  are  the  frozen  foods  cases  defrosted  and  cleaned? 


• How  (and  how  often)  is  the  backroom  freezer  defrosted  and  cleaned? 


10.  Regarding  the  stocking  of  display  case^  in  your  store  : 

• Wiiat  is  done  to  ensure  that  frozen  foods  are  price-marked  and  put  into  the 
display  cases  quickly? 


• Wh^t  is  done  to  ensure  that  display  cases  are  stocked  to  the  proper  level? 


• What  is  done  to  prevent  out-of-stock  conditions  in  the  department? 


handling . and  storing  of  frozen  food^  in  your  store  : 


11.  Regarding  yisj[ecgiyiiic 

• How  often  are  deliveries  made  to  the  store? 


• Who  supervises  the  unloading  and  stocking  operations? 


What  advance  preparation  is  required  before  In-comlng  shipments  of  frozen 
items  arrive? 


What  procedures  are  followed  In  unloading  delivery  trucks  and  moving 
products  Immediately  Into  the  storage  freezer? — 


12.  What  is  the  store's  policy  regarding  the  bagqtng  gf  frozen  fqgdaat  the  check- 
out  counters? — — 


GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #11 


The  Bakery  Department 

Self-Study  Unit  #11  covers  the  Bakery  Department  — another  stable  contributor 
to  store  sales  and  profits. 

As  you  atudv  Unit  #11 , note  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss  later  with  the 
Store  Manager  or  personnel  in  charge  of  the  Bakery  Department. 


After  you  have  studied  Unit  #11 . answer  the  following  questions,  either  from  your 
own  experience  and  observation  or  as  a result  of  discussion  with  your  Store 
Manager  or  others  who  can  provide  the  information. 

THE  BAKED  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 

*1,  Look  around  the  Baked  Goods  Department  in  your  store,  paying  particular 

attention  to  the  location  and  layout  of  the  department,  especially  the  following 
items . In  the  space  provided  alongside  each  item  below , note  any  points  you 
might  want  to  discuss  later  with  your  Store  Manager  or  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  Baked  Goods  Department. 

r~|  The  location  of  the  department  in  relation  to  other  departments . , — 


D The  types  of  gondolas  used  in  the  department. 


D The  arrangement  of  items  in  the  department,  (horizontal,  "sandwich" , 
scattered , or  vertical  layout ) . - 


D The  location  of  the  department  in  relation  to  — 

— the  On-Premise  Bakery. 

— the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section.  - - 

— the  Bake-Off  Operation.  - 


□ The  customer  traffic  flow  Into  and  through  the  department . 


••  □ The  location  of  the  department  as  an  influer*cer  of  store  traffic  patterns. 


2. 


Complete  the  following  table  covering  the  personnel  employed  in  the  Baked 
Goods  Department.  . 

«tl»  time  time  Mfilgr  rfjfrP<?nStl?mtte8 


Name, 


□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 
□ □ 


3.  Regarding  tha  allocation  of  space  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department: 
• How  is  space  allocated  among  the  various  product  categories? 


What  are  the  major  high-demand  items  and  where  are  they  located?  The  major 
impulse  items? 


- 





4 , Regarding  the  pricing  of  baked  goods  in  your  store: 


• What  method  of  pricing  is  used? 


• What  is  the  store's  policy  on  mark-downs  of  day-old  baked  goods  or  stales? 


*5,  Regarding  the  display  of  b^ked  goods  in  your  store: 

• To  what  extent  are  products  displayed  in  the  department  — 
— by  end-use?  


— by  color  contrast? - - -- 

• To  what  extent  are  special  displays  used?  What  types  of  displays?  For  what 
products  ? ■ 


• Where  are  seasonal  items  displayed? 


• Where  are  feature  items  displayed? 


6.  Regardlnr  the  promotion  Of  bak?d  qgqds  in  your  store: 
• What  types  of  promotions  are  most  effective?  


e What  is  done  to  caU  shoppers’  attention  to  featured  Items? 


e To  what  extent  is  sampUng  used?  What  Items  are  sampled? 


7. 


What  is  done  to  minimize  the  problem  of  d^ir^gged  goods  In  your  store? 


8 . What  is  the  store' s poUcy  regarding  pytdstg4  goods? 


9,  Regarding  the  ordering  of  baked  goods  in  your  store: 

• Who  determines  the  quantities  of  items  to  be  ordered?  How? 


Which  baked  items  are  "direct  delivered"  items? 


How  many  suppliers  of  baked  goods  does  the  store  use? 


10,  Regarding  the  receiving . handling , and  storing  of  baked  goods  in  your  store: 
• How  often  are  deliveries  made  to  the  store  ? — 


Who  supervised  the  delivery  of  direct  delivered  items? 


Where  is  reserve  stock  of  baked  goods  stored  until  sh  ived? 


What  stock  rotation  procedures  are  used  to  ensure  freshness  of  items  offered 
for  sale  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department?  
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THE  FANCY  BAKED  GOODS  SECTION 


*11.  If  your  store  contains  a Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section,  inspect  the  Section 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  following  items  regarding  the  location 
and  layout  of  the  Section.  In  the  space  provided , make  notes  of  any  points 
you  might  want  to  discuss  later  with  your  Store  Manager  or  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  Section. 

n The  location  of  the  Section  in  relation  to  other  departments . — 


I 

1 

n The  types  of  display  cases  used  in  the  Section.  — ■ — ' 

t 

t 

" 

I 

n The  arrangement  of  items  in  the  Section.  ■ I 


n The  customer  traffic  flow  into  and  through  the  Section.  , 

1 

i 

» 

12 . Regarding  the  allocation  of  space  in  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section:  ' 

I 

• How  is  space  allocated  among  the  various  types  of  products?  

I 

I 

- --  1 


• "What  are  the  major  high-demand  items  and  where  are  they  located? 
The  major  impulse  items?  


( 

I 

t 


t 

I 


1 


... 


13.  Regarding  th^  pricing  of  Fancy  Baked  Goods  in  your  store: 

• Is  the  Section  owned  and  operated  by  the  store  or  by  an  outside 
baking  company? 


If  owned  and  operated  bv  the  store  — 

— What  method  of  pricing  is  used?  


— • What  is  the  store*  s policy  on  mark-downs  ? 


If  operated  bv  an  outside  baking  company  — 

— To  what  degree  does  the  store  have  a voice  in  the  prices  charged 
for  the  items  sold?  


— How  much  does  the  store  receive  for  permitting  the  Section  in  the 
store?  On  what  basis  is  the  payment  figured?  (percentage  of 
dollar  sales?  flat  monthly  rental?  percentage  of  gross  profit?  etc. ) 


*14.  Regarding  the  display  of  Fancy  Baked  Goods  in  your  store: 
• To  what  extent  are  products  displayed  in  the  Section  — 


— by  end-use? 


— by  color  combinations  ? 
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• To  what  extent  are  special  displays  used?  What  types  of  displays? 
For  what  products  ? 


• Where  are  feature  Items  displayed? 


15.  Regarding  the  promotion  of  Fancy  Baked  Goods  In  your  store: 

• What  types  of  promotions  are  used?  Which  types  are  most  effective? 


• What  is  done  to  call  shoppers'  attention  to  featured  items? 


• To  what  extent  Is  sampling  used? 


16.  Regarding  damaged  and  outdated  goods  in  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section: 
• What  is  done  to  minlnlize  the  problem  of  damaged  goods?  - 


What  is  the  store's  policy  regarding  outdated  Fancy  Baked  Goods? 


17 , Regarding  the  receiving . storing . and  handling  of  Fancy  Baked  Goods  in 
your  store: 

• How  often  are  deliveries  made  to  the  store?  


• How  much  reserve  stock  of  items  is  delivered?  Where  is  reserve  stock 
kept? 


• What  stock  rotation  procedures  are  used  to  ensure  freshness  of  items 
offered  for  sale  in  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section?  


THE  ON-PREMISE  BAKERY  OR  BAKE-OFF  OPERATION 

*18* *  If  your  store  contains  an  On-Premise  Bakery  or  a Bake-Off  Operation, 

observe  the  operation , paying  particular  attention  to  the  location  and  layout  • 
In  the  space  provided  below,  note  any  points  you  might  want  to  discuss 
later  with  your  Store  Manager  or  the  Manager  of  the  baking  operation. 

□ The  location  of  the  operation  in  relation  to  other  departments . 


D The  types  of  display  equipment  used  in  the  operation. 


□ The  arrangement  of  items  in  the  display  cases . 

□ The  customer  traffic  flow  into  and  through  the  display  area . 


□ The  types  of  baking  equipment  used  in  the  operation.  

□ The  flow  of  products  from  the  ingredient  or  semi-finished  stage  to  the 

finished  stage. 


19.  What  is  the  store  owner's  or  manager's  attitude  toward  an  On-Premise  Bakery 
and  a Bake-Off  Operation?  (advantages  and  disadvantages ) 


20.  Regarding  the  pricing  of  fresh-baked  goods  in  your  store; 

• Is  the  operation  owned  and  operated  by  the  store  or  by  an  outside  baking 

company? 

• If  owned  and  operated  bv  the  store  — 

What  is  the  operation's  "break-even  point"  in  terms  of  weekly  dollar 
sales?  

— What  method  of  pricing  is  used? 


o 
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— What  is  the  store's  policy  on  mark-dovms? 


If  operated  bv  an  outside  caking  company  — 

m 

— To  what  d^ree  does  the  store  have  a voice  in  the  prices  charged 
for  items  sold? 


How  much  does  the  store  receive;  for  permitting  the  operation  in  the 
store?  On  what' basis  is  this  payment  figured?  (percentage  of 
dollar  sales?  ^lat  monthly  rental?  percentage  of  gross  profit?  etc. ) 


21  • Regarding  the  display  of  fresh-baked  goods  in  your  store: 

4 

• How  are  products  displayed?  


0 To  what  extent  are  special  displays  used?  What  types  of  displays? 
For  what  products?  


0 Where  are  feature  items  displayed? 
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22.  R*>rf«rdinc  the  promotion  of  fresh-bdked  gQpdj.  in  your  store; 

• What  types  of  promotions  are  used?  Which  types  are  most  effective? 


• What  is  done  to  call  shoppers*  attention  to  featured  items? 


• To  what  extent  is  sampling  used? 


23.  Regarding  riemaaed  and  outdated  qood_s  In  the  On-Premise  Bakery  or  the 
Bake-Off  Operation: 

I? 


• What  is  done  to  minimize  the  problem  of  damaged  goods . 


• Wha^t  is  done  with  products  that  are  damaged  in  baking  or  through 
careless  handling? 


• What  is  the  store's  policy  regarding  outdated  goods 


24.  Regarding  the  receivlnn  ■ storing . and  handlHia.of  ingredients  or  semi- 
finished  goods  in  your  store: 


• How  are  products  ordered?  By  whom? 
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How  are  production  schedules  determined?  By  whom? 


How  often  are  deliveries  made  ? 


How  and  where  are  products  stored  until  used? 


25 • What  are  the  major  problems  of  an  On-Premise  Bakery,  and  what  procedures 
or  policies  are  followed  to  minimize  or  overcome  them? 


26.  What  are  the  major  problems  of  a Bake-Off  Operation,  and  what  procedures 
or  policies  are  followed  to  minimize  or  overcome  them?  
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GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #12 


The  Front  End 


SeU-Sludy  Unit  #12  covers  the  Front  End  - probably  the  most  imp<^antarea  of  the 
store  from  the  standpoint  of  building  customer  saUsfaction  and  good  will. 

Aa  »/Mi  Btiidv  ttnit *  *12.  note  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss  later  with  the 
Store  Manager  or  the  Front  End  Manager  or  Head  Checker. 


Aftaf  TTnit  #12.  complete  the  following  questions.  Those  que 

ma^T  ( * ) can  i^babl^^  be  answered  from  your  own  experience  or  obswation,  and 
the  others  can  be  answered  as  a result  of  discussions  with  your  Store  Manager,  the 
Ft*ont  End  Manager  or  Head  Checkei,  or  others. 

*1  Observe  the  operation  of  the  Front  End.  paying  partioul’«r  attention  to  the 
' * and  Cut  of  the  operation.  In  the  space  provided  for  each  ttem 

below,  note  any  points  you  might  want  to  discuss  later  with  your  Store 
Manager  or  the  Front  End  Manager  or  Head  Checker. 

□ The  ’ocat.W.  of  the  coiirtesy  booth  i«  relation  t > the  rheckstands. 


□ 


The  fise  of  express  check-out  lanes,  and  their  location  in  relation  to 
oth^T  checkstands  and  to  the  courtesy  booth. 


D The  types  of  checkstands  used, 


□ The  types  of  cash  registers  used  at  the  check-outs. 


□ 


The  special  item**  of  equipment  which  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  check- 
out operation.  '■ 


Q The  steps  in  completing  a customer  transaction. 


□ The  steps  in  bagging  a customer's  purchase. 


□ The  methods  used  in  carrying-out  customers'  purchases. 


2.  What  procedures  are  followed  in  handling  bottle  returns  in  your  store? 


3.  What  is  your  store's  policy  rpnardlna  merchandise  returns  ? 


4 .  What  procedures  are  established  to  facilitate  handling  of  customer  complaints. 
in  your  store  ? ■■■ 


5.  What  is  your  store's  policy  regarding  gashing  checks  for  customers? 


6 .  Regarding  merchandising  at  the  Front  End  in  your  store : 


What  types  of  displays  are  used  near  the  front  entrance  ? What  types  of 
products  are  displayed?  ■ — 


• What  types  of  displays  are 
of  products  are  displayed? 


fmini  In  frrm  nf  rhf  ^>^^^-lcstands  ? What  types 


• What  types  of  displays  are  used  q\\  fir  ground  thf?  TrllfiCKStandg  ? types 

of  products  are  displayed?  


• Wliat  types  of  displays  are  used  hpynnd  tllf  fihflCkStamia..  near  the  exit? 
What  types  of  products  are  displayed?  .n 


7.  U possible,  detensliie  the  Id  tTult  #12  are 

available  or  might  be  confidential* ) 


• total  number  of  customer  transactions 

handled  per  week 

• customer  transactions  per  wsiek  per 

checkstand 

• amount  of  average  customer  transaction 

• total  sales  per  checkstand  per  week 

• transactions  per  hour,  checker 

• transactions  per  hour,  checker-bagger 

• transactions  per  hour,  checker  bagger 

cashier 


5,600 

1,500 

$4.85 

$7,000 

25 

43 

72 
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8 • Wliat  are  checkers  instructed  to  do : 


• When  they  encounter  an  Item  that  is  not  price-marked  or  that  has  an 
illegible  price-marking  ? 


• When  they  have  discovered  they’ve  made  an  error  in  ringing-up  a customer’s 
purchase? ■■ 


• When  they  have  discovered  they’ve  made  an  error  in  making  change? 


• When  they  suspect  a shopper  is  attempting  to  shop-lift? 


9.  How  aiO  checkers  notified  about  price-changes?  ...  the  prices  of  special-sale 
items  ? ...  other  prices  ? 


10.  What  type  of  customer  carry-out  system  is  used  in  your  store?  What  is  your 
store  owner’s  or  manager’s  attitude  regarding  this  system?  (advantages  and 
disadvantages)  — 


GUIDE  FOR  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #13 


Other  Departments  in  the  Supermarket 

Self-Study  Unit  #13  covers  the  "other"  departments  in  the  supermarket  --  the 
Delicatessen;  Non-Foods;  the  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  Department;  and  the 

Pharmacy . 

Afi  you  study  Unit  #13,  note  any  questions  you  might  want  to  discuss  later  with 
the  Store  Manager  or  others . 


&ftpr  von  have  studied  Unit  #13.  answer  the  foUowlng  questions.  Questions  nwked 
(* ) can  be  answered  from  your  own  experience  or  observation.  The  other  question^ 
should  be  discussed  with  your  Store  Manager,  the  managers  of  these  other  depart 
ments,  or  others  who  can  provide  the  information. 


THE  DELICATESSEN  DEPARTMENT 

* 1.  If  your  store  contains  a Delicatessen  Department,  observe  the  department’s 
location  and  layout,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  items 
space  provided  for  notes  of  points  you  might  want  to  discuss  later  with  your 

Store  Manager  or  the  Delicatessen  Manager, 


□ 


The  location  of  the  department  in  relation  to  other  departments. 


□ The  types  of  display  equipment  used  in  the  department. 


□ The  arrangement  of  items  in  the  display  cases. 


□ The  types  of  food-preparation  equipment  used  in  the  department. 


□ The  steps  in  preparing  items  for  sale . 


□ The  other  services  offered  by  the  department,  such  as  — 

— catering . 

— special-request  meals. 

— delivery . 

□ The  customer  traffic  flow  into  and  through  the  department. 


2 . Regarding  the  types  of  products  offered  for  sale  in  your  store  ; 

• What  major  categories  of  products  are  sold  in  the  Delicatessen  Department? 


• How  extensive  a variety  is  offered  within  each  category? 


• How  do  the  products  offered  seem  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people  living  in  the  store's  trading  area? 


3.  Determine  the  following  regarding  t^e  sales  and  profitability  of  the  Delicatessen 
Department  in  your  store.  (For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  figures  you  studied 
in  Unit  #13  are  given  below. ) 


• % of  store's  total  dollar  sales 

• weekly  dollar  sales  per  square  foot 

• % of  gross  margin 


Unit  #13  Your  Store 

2%  % 

$6.00  

35  - 45%  % 


o 
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Regarding  the  pricing  of  delicatessen  items  in  your  store  : 

• Is  the  department  owned  and  operated  by  the  store  or  by  an  outside 

company  ? — 

• If  owned  and  operated  by  the  stor^  — 

— What  method  of  pricing  is  used?  — — 


What  does  the  department  charge  for  special  services  ( such  as  catering 
fully  ■••prepared  meals , delivery  # etc  • ) ? — ....  — 


• If  operated  bv  an  outside  firm, 

- To  what  degree  does  the  store  have  a voice  in  the  prices  charged  for 
items  sold? 


- How  much  does  the  store  receive  for  permitting  the  department  in  the 

store?  On  what  basis  is  this  payment  figured? 


Regarding  thg  nromotior  H^HratPssen  Items  in  your  store : 

• What  types  of  promotions  are  used?  Which  are  most  effective? 


HOW  often  and  to  what  extent  is  the  Delicatessen  Department  included  in 
the  store's  advertisements? 
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• What  is  done  to  call  shoppers*  attention  to  featured  items? 


• To  what  extent  is  sampling  used?  What  items  are  sampled? 


6.  Regarding  the  major  problems  in  the  Delicatessen  Department  of  your  store: 

• What  methods  are  employed  to  hire  and  train  personnel  for  the  department? 


• What  procedures  are  followed  to  maintain  product  quality  and  appearance? 


• What  procedures  are  followed  to  maintain  the  cleanliness  of  the  — 
— display  cases?  


— equipment? 


— utensils  ? 


mfmm  or  general  merchandise 

Look  around  the  non-foods  secUons  of  your  store  — Health  and  Beauty  Aids , 
Housewares,  Soft  Goods,  Magazines,  Stationery,  and  Toys.  Pay  particular 
attention  to  the  items  below  regarding  the  location  and  layout  of  each  section. 
Malie  notes  on  any  points  you  might  want  to  discuss  with  your  Store  Manager. 

□ Tne  )coation  of  each  Section  in  relation  to  the  other  departments. 


D The  types  of  display  equipment  in  each  Section. 


□ The  arrangement  of  items  in  each  Section. 


□ The  price-marking  of  items  in  each  Section. 


r~|  The  customer  traffic  flow  into  and  through  each  Section. 


. Regarding  the  types  of  non-food  item_s  offered  for  sale  in  your  store: 
• What  categories  of  non-foods  are  sold?  


• How  extensive  a variety  is  offered  within  ^ h Section  or  category? 


9.  Determine  the  following  reg^^rdlng  the  sales  and  orofltablUtv  of  non-foods 
in  your  store.  (For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  figures  you  studied  in 
Unit  #13  are  given  below. ) 


Unit  #L3 

Your  StQffi_ 

• 

% of  store's  total  dollar  sales 

5% 

% 

• 

% of  store's  total  gross  profit  dollars 

8% 

% 

• 

% of  gross  margin 

30% 

% 

• 

Annual  rate  of  turnover 

.13 

10.  Regarding  the  pricing  of  non-foods  in  your  store; 

• What  source  of  supply  is  used  for  Health  and  Beauty  Aids?  For  other 
non-foods  ? 


• If  your  store  obtains  non-foods  from  the  company's  owi  warehouse,  from  a 
grocery  wholesaler,  or  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  what  method  of  pricing 

is  used?  


• If  the  store  obtains  non-foods  from  a Rack  Jobber  or  a Toiletry 
Merchandiser  — 

— — To  what  degree  does  the  store  have  a voice  in  the  prices  charged  for 
the  items  sold?  


— How  much  does  the  store  receive  from  the  supplier?  On  what  basis 
is  this  payment  figured? 
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11 . Regarding  the  display  of  non"fcx)ds  in  your  store: 

• Who  is  responsible  for  maintaining  the  shelf  stocks  of  non-foods? 


• What  is  done  to  prevent  out-of-stock  conditions? 


• How  and  where  are  seasonal  items  displayed? 


• Where  are  the  major  high-demand  items  displayed  in  each  Section? 
The  major  impulse  items? — 


12.  Regarding  the  promotion  of  non-foods  in  your  store: 


• To  what  extent  are  special  displays  used?  What  types  of  displays? 

For  what  products  ? 


• What  types  of  promotions  are  most  effective? 


• How  often  and  to  what  extent  are  non-foods  included  in  the  store's 
advertisements  ? 


• What  is  done  to  call  shoppers'  attention  to  featured  items  ? 


13  • Regarding  the  problem  of  over-buvina  seasonal  non-food  items  in  your  store: 
• What  is  done  to  prevent  over-buying  ? - 


• How  is  excess  merchandise  disposed  of? 


r 


14.  Regarding  the  problem  of  Pilferage  of  non-foods  in  your  store: 
• What  is  done  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  pilferage?  


• How  inventory  control  procedures  are  used  for  small,  easy-to-conceal 
non-food  items?  ' 


THE  BEER,  WINE,  AND  LIQUOR  DEPARTMENT 


15  What  is  your  store  owner's  or  manager's  attitude  toward  the  sale  of  Beer, 
* Wine , and/or  Liquor  in  the  store?  (advantages  and  disaavantages ) 


16.  If  your  store  sells  Beer,  Wine,  and/or  Liquor: 


• What  portion  of  tlie  store's  sales  and  gross  profit  are  accounted  for  by 
these  items?  What  % of  margin  do  they  carry? 


^ yr: 


Wine: 
Liquor: 
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• What  procedures  are  followed  to  minimize  pilferage  of  these  Items  — 
— by  customers  ? 


by  suppliers'  representatives? 


by  store  employees? 


• What  In-store  merchandising  Is  used  to  stimulate  impulse  sales  of  Beer« 
Wine,  and  Liquor? 


• What  is  dene  to  minimize  the  loss  due  to  breakage  of  these  items? 


• What  steps  are  taken  to  control  temoeratiye  and  humidity  for  these  items? 


THE  PHARMACY 


17.  What  is  your  store  owner's  or  manager's  attitude  toward  the  location  of 
a store-operated  Pharmacy  in  or  adjacent  to  the  store?  (advantages  and 

disadvantages)  


18  • If  your  store  includes  a Pharmacy! 

• What  portion  of  the  store's  sales  and  gross  profit  are  accounted  for 
by  the  Pharmacy?  What  % of  margin  do  drugs  and  prescriptions  carry . 


What  special  problems  arise  in  a Pharmacy  operation,  and  what  steps 
are  taken  to  control  or  overcome  them? 
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FOREWORD 


Science  tells  us  that  an  average  adult  male  can  obtain  all  needed  nutrients 
from  a diet  of  wheat  flour,  cabbage,  spinach,  evaporated  milk,  and  dried 
navy  beans  ...  at  a cost  of  less  than  $100  per*year. 

Another  diet  consisting  of  57  commodities  (including  many  types  of  meat, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  ice  cream,  cake,  candy  and  other 
desserts ) also  provides  all  essential  nutritional  requirements  for  the 
average  adult  male , together  with  greater  palatablllty  and  variety  . . . 
at  a cost  of  about  $200  per  year. 

In  1964,  the  average  American  spent  well  over  $300  in  retail  food  stores. 
Though  about  $15  of  this  was  for  non-food  items  (health  and  beauty  aids, 
magazines , and  such ) , the  fact  remains  that  the  average  person  spends 
three  times  the  amount  necessary  for  adequate  nutrition! 

Why  this  big  difference  between  what  Americans  COULD  spend  for  food, 
and  what  we  actually  DO  spend  ? 

The  answer  is  that  we  want  and  demand  greater  variety  and  palatablllty 
in  our  meals  than  either  of  the  above  diets  provide  . . . and  we  are  willing 
to  spend  more  to  get  it.  We  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  nutrition, 
though  important , is  only  one  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  preparing 
a satisfactory  meal! 

In  fact,  Americans  today  are  the  best*fed  people  on  earth.  We  enjoy  a 
fuller,  more  diversified,  more  appealing  diet  than  is  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  For  e ample,  we  think  nothing  of  importing  foods  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  achieve  a mors  varied  menu. 

As  a result,  Americans  are  healthier,  happier,  and  more  industrious  than 
any  nation  of  people  since  the  beginning  of  time  — and  we  live  longer! 

As  part  of  the  largest , most  important  industry  in  our  country  — the  food 
industry  — you  should  be  proud  of  the  role  you  play  in  helping  the  people 
of  your  community  achieve  the  health,  happiness,  and  well-being  that 
comes  from  a palatable,  nutritious,  balanced  diet. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #1 


This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  Self-Study  Units  covering  many  aspects 
of  the  retail  food  industry.  Although  some  of  the  information  contained 
In  these  Units  will  admittedly  not  be  immediately  useful  to  you , it 
should  serve  to  broaden  your  awareness  of  the  total  scope  of  operations 
in  a typical  retail  food  store,  and  thereby  help  make  your  work  more 
interesting  and  more  rewarding. 

A great  many  sources  of  information  have  been  utilized  in  assembling 
the  material  presented  in  these  Self-Study  Units.  Inevitably,  whenever 
numerous  sources  are  used  in  such  a work,  there  will  be  some  points  of 
disagreement,  particularly  with  respect  to  statistical  data.  In  such 
cases,  a Judgment  must  be  made  regarding  which  source  to  use.  In 
these  Units , the  concensus  of  opinion  of  various  sources  is  presented 
in  some  Instances , and  the  opinion  of  the  most  widely  recognized  authority 
on  the  point  in  question  is  used  in  other  instances . 

A simple  example  will  serve  to  illustrate.  A grocery  "chain”  is  defined 
by  various  people  in  the  Industry  as  anywhere  from  "2  or  more  stores  " 
under  common  ownership  to  "11  or  more  stoxes".  Obviously,  all 
statistics  and  other  Information  relating  to  chains  will  vary,  depending 
on  the  definition  used.  Thus,  in  these  Units,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
select  a single  definition  in  the  initial  discussion  of  chains,  and  stick 
with  it  whenever  later  reference  is  mao«^  . ^ chains  in  subsequent  Units . 

Incidentally  — parts  of  the  Self-Study  Units  in  this  series  employ  a method 
of  self-learning  called  programed  learning.  As  you'll  see  if  you  flip 
through  Section  II  of  this  booklet , a programed  learning  course  is  unlike 
any  other  book  you  have  ever  seen.  You  will  see  more  about  programed 
learning  before  you  begin  your  study  of  Section  II. 

In  this  Unit,  then,  we  will  explore  some  of  the  interesting  facts  about 
the  industry  of  which  you  are  an  Important  part: 

I.  A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  RETAIL  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

II.  THE  RETAIL  FOOD  INDUSTRY  TODAY 

A.  Size  of  the  Industry 

B.  Food  — the  Greatest  Bargain  in  America  Today 

III.  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  RETAIL  FOOD  INDUSTRY 
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I.  A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  RETAIL  FOOD  INDUSTRY 


The  story  of  the  retail  food  industry  is  a story  of  dynamic  growth  and  progress 
wherein  change  has  been  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Sometimes  abrupt  and 
dramatic , sometimes  gradual  and  subtle , the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  industry  have  closely  paralleled  the  changes  in  our  national  way  of 
life.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  an  industry  of  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
retail  grocery  industry  has  been  able  to  anticipate  shifts  in  American  living 
patterns  and  adapt  to  them  successfully,  in  order  that  the  public  might  best 
be  served. 

Even  today,  important  changes  are  taking  place  — some  apparent,  others  not 
so  apparent.  In  order  to  understand  these  changes  in  their  proper  perspective  — 
to  understand  the  industry  today  and  your  part  in  it  — you  must  first  know 
something  of  the  history  of  the  industry  , and  how  and  why  it  evolved  to  its 
present  state. 

THE  TRADING  POST  (to  1700) 

From  the  founding  of  Jamestown  in  1607  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1620  until  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  America  was  pre- 
dominantly an  agricultural  nation.  Each 
family  (or,  in  the  case  of  some  early 
settlements , an  entire  communal  group)  was 
virtually  self-sufficient.  People  grew  their 
ov^n  vegetables  and  grain,  milled  their  own 
flc^ir,  and  kept  their  own  poultry  and  live- 
stock . They  baked  their  own  bread , churned 
their  own  butter,  produced  household  items 
such  as  candles  and  soap,  and  often  made 
their  own  clothing . 

Whenever  a new  group  of  settlers  landed  in 
the  New  World , they  first  made  peace  with 
the  Indians  or  built  fortifications  for  protection 
against  unfriendly  tribes.  Then  they  set  about 
clearing  the  land , building  their  log  cabins , 
and  planting  their  crops . The  few  items  they 

could  not  produce  themselves  — such  as  tea,  salt,  spices,  and  some  items  of 
clothing  — were  brought  over  from  Europe  and  obtained  at  trading  posts  in 
exchange  for  animal  furs . 
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The  trading  post,  then,  was  the  first  retail  establishment  in  this  country. 
Although  chiefly  engaged  in  barter  with  the  Indians  and  trappers  living  in  the 
wilderness , the  trading  post  served  as  the  lone  link  with  Europe  and  the  past 
for  the  early  settlers  on  the  East  CJoast.  And,  when  adventuresome  pioneers 
moved  Inland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  and  the  early  18th  century, 
trading  posts  sprung  up  along  the  new  frontiers.  Later,  pioneers  under  such 
leaders  as  Daniel  Boone  who  ventured  into  the  uncharted  lands  west  of  the 
Appalachians  often  found  isolated  trading  posts  already  established  there! 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  coastal  settlements  in  the  late  1600  s produced  a 
change  in  the  character  of  trading  posts  there  --  the  trading  post  gradually 
evolved  into  a store  principally  devoted  to  serving  the  colonists , 

rather  than  trading  with  Indians  and  trappers . However , the  trading  post 
remained  as  an  important  factor  until  well  after  1800  in  the  Middle  West 
and  until  the  late  1800 's  in  sparcely  populated  sections  of  the  West. 


THE  GENERAL  STORE  (1700-1860) 


The  general  store  carried  a wide  variety  of  merchandise  for  the  farm  and  the 
home  — hardware,  drugs,  dry  goods,  farm  implements,  tools,  household 
items,  and  food.  Usually,  it  alco  served  as  the  local  post  office  and  the 
gathering  place  where  male  members  of  the  community  whiled  away  their 

leisure  hours.  , 


The  general  store  thrived  in  an  agricultural  society.  Since  people  grew 
much  of  their  own  food,  only  about  100  food  items  were  stocked  and  these 
were  in  bulk  form  — sacks  of  flour,  barrels  of  lard,  large  slabs  of  soap.  The 
storekeeper  sold  whatever  quantities  his  customers  asked  for,  measuring  or 
estimating  the  desired  quantity  while  the  customer  waited.  The  general  store 
was  entirely  clerk-service,  and  credit  of  up  to  a year's  duration  was  customary. 
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The  general  store , like  the  trading  post , evolved  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
times.  By  1700,  the  settlements  of  the  East  Coast  were  firmly  established  . , . 
the  fight  for  survival,  for  a foothold  In  the  New  World,  had  been  fought  and 
won.  Now,  people  sought  to  build  up  their  manufacturing  capacity,  to 
reduce  their  reliance  on  Europe.  Craftsmen  (such  as  shoe  makers,  candle 
makers,  and  blacksmiths)  specialized  in  the  production  of  certain  items, 
establishing  small  shops  In  the  tiny  villages  that  had  developed.  As  a 
result,  families  began  to  rely  on  others  for  certain  necessities,  including 
some  food  products. 

As  late  as  the  Revolutionary  War  (1775),  most  villagers  still  produced  a large 
portion  of  their  food  needs ; farmers  In  the  outlying  areas  provided  the  rest  by 
selling  crops  to  the  village  general  store  or.  In  the  case  of  grain,  to  a local 
miller  who  produced  flour  for  sale  through  the  general  store.  Thus , the 
general  store  of  the  18th  century  served  as  an  outlet  for  manufactured  Items 
produced  locally  and  Imported  from  Europe , as  well  as  for  food  products . 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  new  United  States  of  America  exercised  Its 
Independence  by  virtually  severing  all  ties  with  Europe.  Tne  sharp  cut  In 
Imports  from  Europe  resulted  In  an  Increased  emphasis  on  manufacturing. 
Craftsmen  In  the  villages  of  the  East  Coast  concentrated  more  and  more  on 
their  particular  trades,  leaving  the  job  of  food  production  to  the  farmers. 

Except  for  a small  vegetable  patch,  a few  chickens  and  a cow  cared  for  by 
the  woman  of  the  house , most  villagers  now  bought  their  food  Instead  of 
producing  It  themselves. 


Since  the  general  store  was  principally  geared  to  serve  an  agricultural 
society.  Its  decline  In  Importance  was  a direct  result  of  the  Increase  In 
Industrial  activity  and  the  accompanying  Increase  In  urban  centers.  Although 
this  started  on  the  East  Coast  before  1800,  the  general  store  remained  as  the 
dominant  retail  establishment  until  the  Civil  War  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where  people  still  grew  much  of  their  own  food.  And,  In  areas  which  were 
mainly  agricultural.  It  survived  even  Into  the  20th  century. 

The  transition  from  an  agricultural  society  to  an  industrial  society,  and  the 
trend  toward  urbanization  which  Is  continuing  even  to  this  day,  began  to 
spread  throughout  the  country  In  the  1840 's.  In  1840,  there  were  131  towrs 
and  cltlei  of  2,500  people  or  more,  an  Increase  from  61  In  1820.  By  1860, 
however,  the  number  had  skyrocketed  to  391.  By  1880,  the  figure  was 
939;  and  by  1900  It  was  1,737. 
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The  percentage  of  the  total  population  living  in  towns  and  cities  of  2,500  or 
more  has  moved  steadily  upward  since  1840,  as  shown  in  the  chart  below; 


Percent  of  total  population  Mvinq  in  cities  and  towns  of  2,500  or  more 


In  the  rapidly  developing,  urban  industrial  society  of  the  mld-1800's,  a 12- 
or  14-hour  work  day  was  not  unusual,  and  cities  were  highly  congested.  As 
a result , people  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  vacant  land  to  devote  to  growing 
their  own  food  . . . and  general  stores  were  simply  not  able  to  supply  the 
entire  food  needs  of  communities  in  which  they  had  previously  thrived. 

Further  — general  stores  were  not  equipped  to  stock  and  sell  their  customary 
wide  variety  of  products  on  a large  scale.  Thus,  as  industries  began  pouring 
out  goods  in  large  quantities,  the  general  store  gave  way  to  limited- line  or 
apeclaltv  stores  which  sc'd  only  one  or  a few  types  of  products. 


THE  SPECIALTY  STORE  (1860  1918) 


The  decline  of  the  general  store  in  the  mid- 19th  century  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  Industrialization  of  America  and  the  accompanying  trend 
toward  urbanization.  The  limited-line  or  specialty  store  which  replaced  it 
was  firmly  established  as  the  dominant  retail  instituion  by  1860,  although 
the  first  specialty  stores  made  their  appearance  long  before  then.  In  fact, 
men's  clothing  stores  were  fairly  common  in  the  Eastern  towns  and  cities 
by  the  late  1840 's,  and  retail  shoe  stores  by  the  1850's. 
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The  specialty  store  was,  and  still  is.  Just  what  the  term  indicates  — a store 
specializing  in  the  sale  of  a particular  tvoe  of  product.  In  the  early  develop- 
ment , specialty  stores  dealt  only  in  a narrow  range  of  goods.  For  example , 
an  article  written  in  1853  makes  mention  of  one  store  that  sold  only  hosiery, 
another  lace,  another  perfume,  another  pocket  handkerchiefs,  another  shawls  .. 
and  another  that  sold  nothing  but  suspenders!  After  the  Civil  War,  however, 
several  closely  related  lines  of  goods  were  combined  to  form  the  haberdashery, 
the  stationery  shop,  the  tobacco  shop,  and  the  other  types  of  specialty  stores 
which  we  know  even  to  this  day. 


The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  food  industry.  Grocery  stores,  butcher  shops, 
bakery  shops,  dairy  stores,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  stores  were  basically 
specialty  stores.  However,  grocery  stores  originally  cold  only  a few  types 
of  products,  later  adding  a full  selection  of  dry  groceries.  For  example, 
the  Great  American  Tea  Company  ( now  the  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea 
Company)  which  v^as  established  in  New  York  in  1859,  originally  sold 
nothing  but  tea,  coffee,  and  spices;  in  1865,  other  dry  groceries  were 
added.  It  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  "combination  store"  in  the  late 
1920  s that  groceries,  meat, and  dairy  products  were  sold  under  the  same  roof. 


At  the  time  of  their  early  popularity,  specialty  stores  were  rather  dingy, 
unexciting  places  in  which  to  shop.  Most  products  were  in  bulk  containers 
or  were  piled  high  on  rough  shelves  behind  a foreboding  counter  which 
separated  customer  and  clerk.  No  attempt  was  made  to  display  products 
attractively,  and  since  the  stores  were  entirely  clerk- service,  customers 
had  to  rely  on  clerks  to  find  and  show  them  products  they  wished  to  buy. 
Haggling  over  price  was  part  of  the  ritual  of  shopping,  since  items  were  not 
price-marked.  A customer's  ability  to  stretch  her  household  budget  depended 
on  her  talent  as  a shrewd  trader. 

Some  major  innovations  during  the  era  of  the  specialty  store  helped  change 
these  conditions  and,  in  fact,  revolutionized  the  whole  field  of  retailing. 
Most  important  of  these  are  shown  on  the  next  page. 
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• After  the  Civil  War,  tobacco-maker  William  T.  Blackwell  of 
Durham,  N.C. , received  orders  by  mall  from  former  Union  soldiers 
who  had  grown  fond  of  his  product  while  fighting  in  the  South  and 
had  since  returned  home.  Accustomed  to  selling  his  product  in 
bulk,  Blackwell  had  to  find  a way  to  pack  the  toabcco  for  his  many 
indh'ldual  customers  up  North.  The  result  was  the  now-famous 
Bull  Durham  bag  — the  first  consumer-sized  package. 

• In  1865,  John  Wanamaker,  owner  of  a Philadelphia  dry  goods  store, 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  his  customers  had  become  even  shrewder  than 
his  own  salesmen  in  haggling  over  the  prices  of  goods.  To  put  an 
end  to  unprofitable  sales , he  established  a revolutionary  policy  — 
each  product  would  be  offered  to  all  customers  at  the  same  fixed  price 
which  would  be  visible  to  all.  (It's  said  that  Wanamaker  almost 
went  bankrupt  before  his  idea  caught  on! ) 

• In  1875,  F.  W.  Woolworth  was  working  as  a stockboy  in  a Watertown, 

N.  Y. , store.  To  stimulate  sales  of  some  slow-moving  items,  he 
talked  his  employer  into  displaying  them  on  a counter  set  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  store  for  all  customers  to  see.  The  idea  was  an  Instant 
success.  Later,  when  Woolworth  opened  his  own  store,  he  displayed 
all  like  items  together  on  counters  where  people  could  see , handle , 
and  buy  them  — the  first  extensive  use  of  product  <aiS.plftYS  and  the 
first  departmentalized  store. 

• In  1916,  Clarence  Saunders,  operator  of  the  Plggly  Wiggly  food  stores 
in  Memphis,  sought  to  cut  costs  by  reducing  the  number  of  clerks 
needed  in  his  stores.  In  an  experiment,  he  moved  the  cas.^*  register 
and  wrapping  desk  from  the  side  of  the  store  to  a spot  near  the  front 
door;  shoppers  selected  their  own  products  and  brought  them  to  the 
"checkout  counter"  to  be  totaled  and  wrapped.  The  result  amazed 
even  Saunders  — not  only  did  he  succeed  in  cutting  costs , but  he 
also  found  that  customers  usually  ended  up  buying  more  than  they 
had  Intended  to  when  they  entered  the  store.  Needless  to  say  — the 
idea  of  self-service . pioneered  by  Saunders , is  the  standard  practice 
in  most  retail  establishments  today. 

These  and  other  innovations  which  occurred  during  the  hey-day  of  the  specialty 
store  (1860  - 1918)  changed  the  whole  complexion  of  retailing  in  America. 
However,  one  such  innovation  ultimately  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  specialty 
store  Itself  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the  retail  grocery  Industry  — the 
development  of  the  chain  store. 
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THE  CHAIN  STORE  ERA  (19181932) 


A "chain"  is  basically  a group  of  stores  under  common  ownership.  The  period 
from  1918  to  1932  is  often  referred  to  as  "The  Era  of  the  Chain  Store"  not  only 
because  many  new  chains  were  established  then,  but  also  because  existing 
chains  expanded  tremendously  — in  other  industries  besides  the  food  industry. 

Actually,  a number  of  chains  were  established  in  the  19th  century,  but  it  was 
not  until  World  War  I that  chains  became  important  factors  retailing.  As 
we  saw,  the  first  chain  was  the  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Company, 
founded  in  1859.  Other  important  food  chains  operating  before  1900  include: 

> Jones  Brothers  Tea  Company  (now  Grand  Union  Company),  1872 
. Kroger  Grocery  & Baking  Company  (now  Kroger  Company),  1882 
. Acme  Tea  Company  (now  Acme  Markets),  1887 
. O'Keefe's  Incorporated  (now  First  National  Stores,  Inc. ),  1897 
. National  Tea  Company,  1899 
. Jewel  Tea  Company,  1899 

Prior  to  1912,  a chain  grocery  store  was  no  different  in  outward  appearance 
than  the  independently  owned  store  down  the  street.  Probably  the  biggest 
visible  difference  was  that  the  owner  of  an  independent  and  his  family  lived 
in  the  backroom  or  in  an  apartment  above  the  store , whereas  the  manager  of  a 
chain  store  traveled  to  work  from  his  home.  The  prices,  the  service,  the 
store  fixtures,  the  selection  of  products  — all  were  very  similar. 

A daring  new  idea  introduced  by  A & P was  to  change  all  this  and  create  a 
tremendous  gulf  between  the  chain  store  and  the  independent. 

In  1912,  A 6c  P opened  a group  of  experimental  stores  — called  "economy 
stores  " — in  which  costs  were  drastically  reduced: 

• The  stores  themselves  were  small;  thus,  rents  were  low  and  labor 
costs  were  minimal  (many  such  stores  were  one-man  operations). 

• Store  fixtures  were  modest ; as  a result , the  cost  of  equipping  an 
economy  store  was  low. 

• Store  operations  were  standardized  with  a high  degree  of  centralized 

authority;  thus,  savings  accrued  from  greater  efficiency  and  control. 

% 

• All  sales  were  on  a cash-and-carry  basis;  as  a result,  costs  of 
delivery  and  customer  credit  were  eliminated. 
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These  cuts  in  costs,  together  with  a reduction  in  the  profit  on  each  item, 
permitted  economy  stores  to  slash  prices.  Increased  sales  volume  made  up 
for  the  lower  profit  per  item;  thus,  at  least  as  much  total  profit  resulted. 

The  first  "economy  stores"  were  so  successful  that  the  decision  was  made 
to  open  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  number 
of  A & P stores  Increased  from  585  at  the  end  of  1913  to  over  2,100  by  the 
end  of  1916;  sales  jumped  from  $31  million  in  1914  to  $76  million  in  1916. 
And  this  was  only  the  beginning  — by  1920,  A & P had  over  4,200  stores  . . . 
by  1925,  over  14,000  ...  and  by  1930,  more  than  15,700  stores  and  sales 
of  over  one  billion  dollars ! 


The  rapid  growth  of  A & P during  the  "roaring  20 ’s"  was  not  an  isolated  case 
other  chains  also  opened  numerous  economy  stores . For  example;  Safeway 
stores  Increased  from  190  in  1920  to  2,600  in  1930  . . . Kroger  from  800  to 
over  5,300  . . . National  Tea,  from  160  to  1 ,600.  (1930  was  the  peak  year 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  grocery  chain  stores.  Today,  A & P has  about  4,500 
stores;  Safeway,  about  2,000;  Kroger,  about  1,400;  and  National  Tea, 
about  1,000  ...  but  total  sales  are  far  higher  than  in  1930. ) 
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The  Independent  grocer  was  no  match  for  the  chains  during  the  1920 's.  The 
chain  stores'  lower  prices,  and  their  more  aggressive  advertising  and  merchan- 
dising activities,  lured  customers  away  from  the  Independents.  In  the  early 
20 's,  the  chains  prevailed  on  manufacturers  to  sell  them  direct  Instead  of 
through  a wholesaler ; they  then  used  their  huge  buying  power  to  extract  price 
conce  ssions  which  lowered  their  costs  and  permitted  them  to  reduce  prices 
even  further.  (The  Roblnson-Patman  Act  of  1936  prohibited  manufacturers 
from  granting  discriminatory  price  concessions. ) 

So  successful  were  the  chains  in  the  20's,  that  entire  communities  rose  up 
in  opposition  to  them  and  in  defense  of  the  Independent  grocer.  Numerous 
charges  were  leveled  against  the  chains  — both  real  and  imaginary,  logical 
and  emotional.  Responsible  citizens  and  civic  leaders  appealed  to  the  public 
not  to  patronize  chain  stores  on  the  basis  that  the  chains: 

e Took  money  out  of  the  local  community. 

• Destroyed  opportunity  for  young  men. 

• Practiced  unfair  competition. 

• Tended  to  de-personalize  the  community. 

• Were  producing  a nation  of  clerks. 

• Drove  out  local  businessmen. 

• Paid  lower  wages  than  other  employers. 

• Tended  toward  monopoly. 

• Did  not,  in  fact,  save  money  for  the  consumer. 

• Did  not  bear  their  fair  share  of  local  taxes . 


So  great  was  the  hue-and-cry  on  thir.  last  point  that  366  anti-chain-store 
bills  with  varying  tax  penalties  were  Introduced  in  state  legislatures 
between  1925  and  1932  . . . and  570  more  were  Introduced  between  1933 
and  1938.  Some  of  these  bills  called  for  assessments  on  each  score 
operated  by  a chain  in  the  particular  state  (either  a flat-rate  or  on  a 
graduated  basis) , while  others  attemped  to  levy  a tax  based  on  a per- 
centage of  the  chain's  sales. 
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In  February,  1938,  Representative  Wright 
Patman  of  Texas  introduced  the  first 
national  anti-chain- store  legislation.  This 
bill  provided  for  an  annual  graduated  tax 
which  started  at  $50  per  store  and  increased 
progressively  to  $1,000  for  each  store 
above  500  in  a chain;  this  total  would  then 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  States  in 
which  the  chain  operated . If  enacted,  this 
bill  would  undoubtedly  have  forced  the 
chains  out  of  existence . For  example , in 
1938  alone: 

• for  A & P,  with  profits  of  $9  million,  the 
tax  would  have  been  $471  million. 

• i:or  Safeway,  with  profits  of  $4.2  million, 
the  tax  would  have  been  $58  million. 

• for  Kroger,  with  profits  of  $3.7  million, 
the  tax  would  have  been  $72  million. 

This  bill  was  defeated  in  committee . Most  of  the  state  anti-chain-store 
bills  were  also  defeated , and  many  of  those  that  became  law  were  later 
declared  unconstitutional.  But  the  mere  fact  that  so  many  bills  were  drafted 
and  introduced  gives  an  indication  of  the  strong  feelings  against  chains  at 
the  time. 

In  spite  of  this  oppo&xtion,  grocery  chains  grew  and  prospered  during  the 
1920's.  In  1929,  chain  stores  represented  about  18%  of  the  total  number  of 
retail  grocery  stores  in  America,  but  accounted  for  over  36%  of  the  total  retail 
grocery  store  sales.  The  average  chain  store  had  annual  sales  of  $46,000  in 
1929,  compared  to  $17,380  for  the  average  independent  grocery  store. 

In  the  middle  20's,  independent  grocers  and  wholesalers  took  their  first 
positive  steps  to  compete  with  chains  in  the  formation  of  the  first  retail 
Co-operatives  and  Voluntary  groups . These  were  essentially  groups  of 
independent  store  operators  who  joined  together  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  of  group  buying  and  advertising.  Before  the  end  of  the  decade,  I.G.A. 
( Independent  Grocers ' Alliance  of  America ) , Red  and  White , Nationwide  Food 
Stores,  and  500  other  Co-operative  and  Voluntary  groups  had  been  formed. 

In  1930,  over  59,000  independent  grocery  stores  throughout  the  country,  or  . 
about  16%  of  the  total  number  of  grocery  stores,  belonged  to  such  groups. 
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The  formation  of  Gk>-operatlve  and  Voluntary  groups  served  to  strengthen 
the  independent  grocer  and  check  the  surge  of  the  chains  during  the  1930's. 
Today,  over  75,000  independent  grocers  (about  33%  of  the  total  number  of 
food  stores ) belong  tc  such  groups  and  account  for  a greater  share  of  the 
total  retail  food  store  sales  than  the  chains  (50%  vs,  41%). 

As  we  saw,  some  of  the  largest  chains  operate  far  fewer  stores  today  than 
in  1930.  Three  events  established  a trend  toward  larger  stores  and  caused 
the  chains  to  reduce  their  number  of  stores.  One  was  the  advent  of  the 
combination  food  store  which  was  created  when  a butcher  and  a grocer  located 
next  door  to  each  other  decided  that  it  would  be  tc  their  mutual  advantage  to 
cut  a doorway  in  the  wall  between  them  and  combine  their  operations . These 
stores,  which  were  typically  twice  the  size  of  the  grocery  stores  they  replaced, 
became  popular  toward  the  end  of  the  1920 's  and  in  the  early  1930 's.  To 
remain  competitive , the  chains  converted  many  of  their  stores  into  combination 
stores  and  closed  numerous  smaller  units  which  could  not  be  expanded. 

Another  reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  chain  stores  in  the  early 
1930 's  was  the  Great  Depression  which  saw  the  closing  of  thousands  of  retail 
businesses,  large  and  small.  The  greatest  factor,  however  — and  the  most 
radical  change  in  the  grocery  industry  to  date  --  was  the  advent  of  the  snoer- 
iOacll&L 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SUPERMARKET  (1932-1945) 

Most  authorities  cite  December  8,  1932,  as  the  birthdate  of  the  supermarket. 
However,  in  some  areas,  supermarkets  were  operating  before  then: 

• There  were  many  supermarkets  on  the  West  Coast  ( mainly  in  Los 
Angeles)  during  the  late  1920 's,  some  with  annual  sales  as  high  as 
$2,400,000  — an  astonishing  figure  when  one  considers  that  the 
average  chain  grocery  store  at  the  time  had  an  annual  sales  volume  of 
$46,000  . . . and  the  average  independent,  slightly  more  than  $17,000. 

• On  the  East  Coast,  a forward-looking  merchandiser  named  Michael  Cullen 
opened  his  first  King  Kullen  store  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York,  in 
1930;  by  the  end  of  1932,  eight  King  Kullen  stores  were  in  operation, 
with  an  average  annual  sales  volume  of  $750,000. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  supermarket  gained  its  initial  popularity  during 
the  Depression  — a time  when  very  few  new  ventures  proved  successful.  How- 
ever, as  we 'II  see,  the  early  supermarkets  ideally  suited  the  needs  of  people 
at  the  time. 
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On  December  8,  1932,  a new  store  called  the  Big  Bear  opened  in  a vacant 
automobile  plant  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  The  Big  Bear  was  a large, 
departmentalized,  self-service,  cash-and-carry  store  which  made  head- 
lines in  newspapers  across  the  country  and  had  an  impact  on  the  food 
industry  never  matched  before  or  since ! Practically  everything  about  the 
Big  Bear  was  revolutionary  ...  a departure  from  other  stores  of  the  times: 

• The  Big  Bear  WAS  big!  Whereas  a combination  store  of  1 ,000  square 
feet  was  considered  large,  the  Big  Bear  occupied  50,000  square  feet  . . . 
15,000  square  feet  devoted  to  the  grocery  department  alone. 

• The  Big  Bear  offered  a greater  variety  of  products  and  a greater  selection 
of  brands  than  could  be  found  elsewhere.  Besides  the  grocery  depart- 
ment, there  were  eleven  other  departments  leased  to  concessionaires: 
meats , fruits  and  vegetables , dairy , baked  goods , candy , cigars  and 
tobacco,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  luncheonette,  auto  accessories, 
electrical  and  radio  supplies,  and  paints  and  varnish  I 

• The  Big  Bear  offered  far  lower  prices  ...  at  a time  when  money  was 
scarce  and  every  penny  counted.  Prices  in  the  grocery  department 
were  about  10%  below  those  of  the  chain  food  stores  and  gross  profit 
averaged  about  12%,  compared  to  around  20%  for  the  chains.  Its 
advertising  theme  was  "Big  Bear,  the  Price  Crusher". 

• The  Big  Bear  had  a carnival-like  atmosphere  which  proved  exciting 
for  shoppers  during  the  drab  days  of  the  Depression.  Cheap  pine 
tables  were  piled  high  with  mass  displays  of  merchandise,  and  people 
were  free  to  walk  about  and  help  themselves.  Shopping  at  the  Big 
Bear  was  an  adventure! 

• The  Big  Bear,  unlike  the  neighborhood  stores  of  the  times,  attracted 
customers  from  far  and  wide.  It  is  said  that,  on  any  given  day,  cars 
from  as  far  as  50  miles  away  could  be  seen  in  the  huge  free  parking  lot. 

In  view  of  these  differences,  it's  not  surprising  that  the  Big  Bear  was  an 
immediate  success  — in  the  first  week,  sales  amounted  to  over  $75,000!  What 
was  surprising  to  many  at  the  time  is  that  this  initial  success  was  not  due  to 
"curiosity  buyers  " . People  came  back  the  next  week  . . . and  kept  coming 
back  week  after  week!  Sales  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  $3 ,873  #280  . . . 
and  over  56%  of  this  (or  $2,188,403)  was  in  grocery  sales.  At  today's  prices, 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  over  $10,000,000  in  total  sales  and  over  $6,500,000 
in  grocery  sales!  Net  profit  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  $166,507  — on  a 
total  investment  of  little  more  than  $10,000! 
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It  wasn't  long  before  opposition  to  the  Big  Bear's  methods  was  mustered  and 
the  battle  lines  were  drawn.  For  the  first  time,  chains  and  independents 
united  in  a common  cause  — to  stop  the  Big  Bear.  Special  meetings  were 
held  tliroughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  warn  grocers  of  the  menace  of 
the  Big  Bear.  Wholesale  grocers  were  asked  not  to  sell  to  Big  Bear,  and 
some  were  black-listed  for  not  heeding  the  request.  Food  manufacturers 
were  petitioned  to  prevent  the  re-sale  of  their  products  to  Big  Bear.  A bill 
was  Introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature  to  outlaw  selling  at  or  below 
cost.  And,  due  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  chains  and  independ- 
ents alike,  newspapers  excluded  Big  Bear  advertising  effective  the  end  of 
February,  1933. 


Despite  this  early  opposition.  Big  Bear  continued  to  prosper.  Soon,  other 
enterprising  merchandisers  opened  other  "cheapy"  super  markets  in  vacant 
factories,  warehouses,  and  office  buildings  where  the  main  appeal  was  their 
low  prices.  Although  some  failed,  most  of  these  operations  proved  immediately 
successful.  In  many  cases,  these  early  supermarkets  were  started  by  whole- 
sale grocers  who  had  gained  a knowledge  of  retail  methods  through  their 
sponsorship  of  Voluntary  groups . 


[ 

i 

I 


By  1936,  there  were  some  1,200  supermarkets  t^peratlng  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  Most  of  these  were  "cheaples"  patterned  after  the  Big  Bear 
with  respect  to  store  lay-out  and  surroundings,  and  all  departments  other 
than  the  grocery. department  were  leased  to  concessionaires.  (For  the  most 
part,  income  from  these  concessions  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  for  the 
entire  store  and  all  utilities. ) 
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It  was  not  until  1936  that  the  chains  took  vigorous  action  to  meet  the  competi-. 
tion  of  the  supermarket.  Then,  they  began  closing  small  unprofitable  stores 
or  Averting  them  to  self-service,  and  also  began  ^uUding  new  sup^n^rkets. 
From  1936  to  1938,  for  example,  A & P is  said  to  have  closed  4,500  stores 
(about  30%  of  its  total  14,500  stores)  and  opened  750  self-service  units  or 
new  supers.  In  this  three-year  period  alone,  almost  4 ,000  new  supermar  e 
were  opened,  about  one-fourth  of  them  chain  stores. 

The  new  supermarkets  which  were  opened  in  the  late  1930’s  were  smaller  than 
SrliTv^stons!  being  about  10,000  square  feet.  Concessions  were  largely 
eliminated,  all  departments  being  run  by  the  chain  or  the  ^ 

self.  The  new  supers  also  adopted  a more  restrained  atmosphere  and,  in 
order  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  "cheapy"  supermarkets  already  estab- 
lished in  many  communities , tended  away  from  the  barn-like  apj^arance 
of  the  original  Big  Bear.  Better  lighting,  enameled  shelving  units,  and 
sanitary  refrigerated  cases  gave  the  stores  a bright,  clean  appearance 
intended  to  lure  customers  into  the  stores . 


When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  late  1939,  there  were  f ° 

markets  (1,200  chain  stores  and  5,000  Independents)  with  total  sales  of 
Zre  than  2 billion  dollars.  During  1940,  another  1,900  superm^kets  were 
built.  At  the  start  of  1941 , our  participation  in  the  war  seemed  imminent, 
and  much  of  our  production  capacity  was  diverted  to  the  defense  effort ; as 
a result,  few  new  stores  were  built  in  1941. 


Following  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7 , 1941 , the  nation 
turned  its  full  attention  to  the  war  effort. 
Construction  of  new  stores  almost  ceased. 
A large  portion  of  the  country's  food  pro- 
duction was  used  to  feed  our  armed  forces 
and  our  allies , and  shortages  of  many 
items  developed  in  the  food  stores  of 
America . After  rationing  was  introduced  in 
1942  , shoppers  were  more  concerned  with 
the  number  of  red  stamps  or  blue  stamps 
needed  to  buy  an  item  than  with  the  price 
of  the  item  itself . 


The  calling  to  arms  of  millions  of  American  men  and  the  employment  of  millions 
more  in  the  war  plants  of  the  nation  created  a dire  labor  s^ge  to  the  .^tall 
food  industry.  Stores  looked  for  ways  to  extend  the  use  of  self-servi(»  to 
overcome  the  scarcity  of  personnel.  In  many  stores,  the  produce 
departments  were  converted  to  self-service  departments. ...  and,  in  some 
stores,  so  was  the  meat  department. 
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From  1942  to  1945,  the  civilian  population  and  the  retail  food  Industry  co- 
operated in  numerous  activities  which  helped  in  the  war  effort.  For  example, 
in  newspaper  ads  and  posters , food  stores  waged  an  endless  series  of 
campaigns  to  educate  the  public  on  the  advantages  of  nutrition  and  conservation: 

• Because  of  the  meat  shortage , housewives  were  encouraged  to  prepare 
nutritional  non-meat  dishes  for  "meatless  Tuesday"  and  were  supplied 
with  recipes  by  the  food  stores  of  America. 

• To  conserve  on  strategic  materials , civilians  were  encouraged  to  bring 
their  own  paper  bags  when  going  shopping  . . . save  their  used  cooking 
fats  and  turn  them  in  to  their  butcher  . . . and  flatten  out  used  tin  cans 
and  bring  them  to  their  local  food  store  for  salvage. 

• To  cope  with  shortages  of  produce  and  canned  goods , people  were 
encouraged  to  plant  "victory  gardens  " in  their  back  yards , and  food 
stores  provided  instructions  and  supplies  for  canning  home-grown 
vegetables . 

By  late  1944,  it  seemedapparent  that  the  war  could  not  last  much  longer,  and  so 
the  members  of  the  food  Industry  began  planning  for  the  Improvement , remodel- 
ing , or  expansion  of  their  operations . This  advance  planning  permitted  the 
resumption  of  the  building  boom  of  the  late  30 's  soon  after  the  Japanese 
surrender  on  August  14,  1945. 


THE  POST-WAR  ERA  (1945-1958) 


Shortly  after  the  war,  there  was  a great 
surge  of  new- store  construction  as  the 
expansion  plans  of  food  retailers  which 
had  been  deferred  for  almost  five  years 
finally  became  realities . 

One  phenomenon  of  the  post-war  era  was 
the  beginning  of  the  exodus  to  the 
suburbs , where  the  automobile  is  a 
necessity  in  shopping.  Since  the  super- 
market has  always  been  geared  to 
shoppers  using  automobiles , it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  new  supermarkets 
were  built  in  suburl^n  areas.  The 

fact  that  supermarkets  are  the  dominant  retail  establishment  in  the  food  industry 
today  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  move  to  the  suburbs . 
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The  new  supermarkets  built  in  this  period  were  generally  latflfil  than  the  stores 
built  in  the  late  1930 's,  averaging  over  15,000  square  feet  compared  to  about 
10,000  square  feet  for  their  pre-war  counterparts.  These  new  supers  reflected 
the  most  modern  ideas  in  architecture,  lighting,  color,  and  store  lay-out.  For 
the  first  time,  stores  were  designed  with  the  shOPPer?  in 

The  emilnment  in  the  post-war  supermarket  was  vastly  superior  to  that  used 
in  the  30's,  largely  as  a result  of  new  discoveries  or  improvements  made 
during  the  war.  One  example  was  the  development  of  equipment  needed  to 
store  and  display  frozen  foods ; this  alone  Introduced  an  Important , totally 
new  department  in  the  retail  food  store. 


The  food  Industry  and  the  public  also  benefited  from  the  great  variety  of 
nftw  products  developed  during  the  war  or  perfected  later  as  a result  of  war- 
time research.  In  addition,  new  materials  discovered  during  the  war 
such  as  plastics  and  transparent  film  — found  wide  use  in  food  packaging. 

Many  of  the  advances  in  the  early  post-war  period,  then,  were  a direct  result 
of  research  conducted  during  the  war.  However,  a great  many  other  changes 
occurred  from  1945  to  1958 , Including; 

• Self-service  meat  departments  and  produce  departments  helped  speed 
shopping  and  offset  rising  labor  costs . 

• High-speed  cash  registers  and  automatic  conveyors  (revolving  or  belt 
type ) reduced  check-out  time  by  one-half  to  two-thirds . 

• Trading  stamps  received  wide-spread  use  as  a promotional  device. 

• Products  ( such  as  gourmet  and  dietary  foods ) which  appeal  to  a limited 

segment  of  the  consuming  public  were  Introduced.  ^ 

• Electric-eye  doors  proved  a blessing  for  shoppers  loaded  with  bundles. 

• Shopping  centers  became  the  preferred  location  for  new  supermarkets . 
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This  period  also  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  battle  for  space  on  the 
shelves  of  the  retail  food  stores  of  America  as  manufacturers  Introduced 
thousands  of  new  products  and  new  sizes , and  the  number  of  Itens  stocked 
by  a typical  supermarket  almost  doubled.  It  also  saw  the  Introduction  of 
improved  product-handling , storing , and  stock-checking  techniques  In  the 
food  stores  and  warehouses  throughout  the  country.  And,  It  was  in  this 
period  that  the  Independent  retail  grocer  emerged  as  a major  factor  In  the 
industry. 

The  years  from  1945  to  1958,  then,  were  marked  by  many  Important  changes. 
It  was  a period  when  the  food  Industry  In  general  and  the  supermarket  In 
particular  was  passing  from  adolescence  to  adulthood  . . . when  the  Industry 
was  preparing  itself  to  meet  the  challenges,  and  to  benefit  from  the  oppor- 
tunities, which  lay  ahead. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  (1958-present) 


In  recent  years,  there  have  been  many  changes,  innovations,  and  experiments 
in  the  retail  food  industry , the  full  impact  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  deter- 
mined. Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  have  b~-in; 

• The  advent  of  ''convenience*'  food  stores.  These  are  self-service  stores 
having  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  supermarket  and  employing 
many  of  the  same  merchandising  techniques , but  on  a much  smaller 
scale  with  fewer  items  and  a limited  selection  of  brands.  Though  still 
rather  few  in  number,  convenience  food  stores  have  by-and -large  been 
extremely  successful,  and  in  some  areas  have  managed  to  compete 
with  supermarkets  nearby.  In  1964,  about  900  new  convenience  food 
stores  were  built,  bringing  the  total  to  5,000  stores  which  accounted 
for  over  1 billion  dollars  in  total  sales. 

0 The  introduction  of  food  department  in  discount  department  stores. 
Discount  stores  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country  in  recent  years; 
many  of  these  include  a food  department  which  is  used  more-or-less 
as  a "traffic  builder"  to  attract  customers  into  the  store.  In  1964, 
almost  650  discount  department  stores  sold  a total  of  1.4  billion 
dollars  worth  of  food  products,  or  roughly  2.3%  of  the  total  retail  food 
sales. 

• Centralized  pre-packaaina  of  meats.  A few  chains , co-operatives , 
and  voluntaries  have  set  up  centralized  meat-cutting  and  pre-packaging 
operations  on  an  experimental  basis.  The  individually  wrapped  cuts 

of  meat  are  then  delivered  to  the  stores  for  sale  in  the  self-service 
refrigerated  cases. 
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• Emphasis  on  “one-stop”  shopplr^  In  many  areas , supermarkets 
are  returning  to  the  concept  of  one-stop  shopping  or  "all  household 
needs  under  one  roof"  of  the  general  store  and  the  early  supermarkets 
like  the  Big  Bear.  This  is  being  done  partially  to  offset  the  competi- 
tion of  the  discount  department  store  and  its  in-store  food  department, 
but  primarily  as  a means  of  making  the  housewife's  shopping  chore 
easier  and  more  enjoyable. 

This  emphasis  on  one-stop  shopping  can  be  seen  in  the  expansion  of 
non-food  items  in  supermarkets  which  began  in  the  late  1950' s.  Today, 
health  and  beauty  aids , housewares , magazines , and  even  toys  and 
soft  goods  are  an  Important  part  of  the  supermarket's  business, 
accounting  for  almost  3 billion  dollars  in  sales  (or  5%  of  total  retail 
food  store  sales)  compared  to  220  million  dollars  (or  roughly  0.8%  of 
total  sales)  in  1950. 

Another  evidence  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  concept  of  one- 
stop  shopping  is  the  introduction  of  new  departments  and  new  services 
in  supermarkets . A good  many  stores  today  include  a complete 
delicatessen,  an  on-premise  bakery,  a lunch  counter,  and  even  a 
complete  prescription  pharmacy.  Thus,  the  housewife  need  not  scurry 
from  store  to  store  to  do  her  shopping , but  can  obtain  all  her_household 
needs  at  her  favorite  supermarket. 

These  are  just  a few  major  examples  of  the  new  ideas  in  food  retailing  which 
have  been  Introduced  in  the  past  few  years . In  an  Industry  as  dynamic  and 
as  competitive  as  the  retail  food  Industry , it  is  to  be  expected  that  more 
innovations  and  experiments  of  an  important  nature  will  be  forthcoming. 

What  they  will  be  — and  what  effect  they  will  have  upon  the  Industry  as  a 
whole  — is,  at  this  point,  anyb^^dy's  guess. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  next  Section  of  this  Unit  is  presented  in  a format  known  as  programed 
learning.  This  technique  enables  you  to  learn  mure  quickly  and  more  easily 
than  by  any  other  means.  Here's  why: 

• In  ordinary  textbooks . a large  body  of  information  is  presented  in  bulk 
form.  Often,  the  amount  of  information  is  staggering,  and  much  of  it 
is  not  really  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject.  Since  it  is 
impossible  for  the  reader  to  give  equal  attention  to  the  material, 
many  important  points  are  often  missed  or  misunderstood. 

• In  a programed  learning  course,  information  is  never  heaped  on  you. 

Instead,  the  essentials  are  sifted  out  and  presented  one  at  a time; 
when  one  fact  is  learned  and  and  understood,  a new  one  is  presented. 

The  basic  idea  behind  programed  learning,  then,  is  to  break  down  a large 
body  of  information  into  small  bitSc  The  bits  of  information  are  presented 
one  at  a time . and  they  are  repeated  and  re-stated  in  such  a way  that  yc  * learn 
them  well.  As  you  teach  yourself  one  bit  at  a time,  you  logically  build  your 
knowledge  and  understanding  until  you  have  mastered  the  entire  subject.  And, 
you  can  check  your  understanding  as  you  proceed. 

The  basic  "teaching  unit"  in  programed  learning  is  called  a frame.  A frame 
consists  of  two  elements:  a short  paragraph,  usually  with  one  or  more  blanks 
in  it , called  a statement ; and , in  another  place , the  word  or  words  that  fit 
into  the  blanks  in  the  statement,  called  a response.  By  filling  in  the  missing 
word,  you  actively  enter  into  the  learning  process,  as  seen  in  this  sample 
frame: 


Statement:  A programed  learning  course  teaches  a subject 

one  bit  at  a time . Thus , a 

learning  course  lets  you  learn  a subject 
thoroughly,  easily  and  quickly. 

Response: 

programed 

Notice  that  the  dashes  ( ) in  the  statement  above  indicate 

the  number  of  letters  in  the  missing  word,  and  thus  serve  as  a "cue"  to  help 
you  get  the  right  word.  Often,  however,  a solid  line  ( ) 

is  used  instead  of  dashes  because  you  won't  need  the  extra  help  of  seeing 
how  many  letters  are  in  the  missing  word  if  you've  read  the  previous  frames 
closely. 
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HOW  TO  TAKE  A PROGRAMED  LEARNING  COURSE 


A 


In  studying  programed  material,  read  each  statement  carefully  and  actually 
write  down  your  answer  in  each  frame.  In  some  frames , Instead  of  filling 
in  blanks,  you'll  be  asked  to  answer  a multiple-choice  question  or  a true- 
or-false , or  to  match  two  columns  of  facts . Since  programed  learning  is 
NOT  A TEST,  you  can  Immediately  check  the  response  to  make  sure  that 
you  were  correct.  This  in  Itself  aids  your  learning. 

Most  frames  are  simple  to  answer  if  you've  read  the  previous  frames  care- 
fully. However,  if  you  should  find  that  you  aren't  sure  of  the  answer  in  a 
given  statement,  don't  take  a "wild  guess"  and  rush  on  to  the  next  one.  Pause 
and  think  about  the  previous  frames  for  a moment , and  the  correct  answer  will 
probably  come  to  you.  If  it  doesn't , then  re-read  the  previous  frames  that 
contain  the  information  you  need.  One  of  the  advantages  of  programed 
learning  is  that  you  can  work  at  vour  own  pace  and  take  as  long  as  you 
want  to  complete  the  material. 

If  you  should  get  an  occasional  response  incorrect,  don't  let  it  bother  you. 
Remember  that  a programed  learning  course  is  not  a test,  but  a self-learning 
device.  No  one  will  "grade"  your  booklet  or  ask  how  many  frames  you  got 
wrong.  Just  be  sure  that  you  learn  from  your  mistake. 

A word  of  warning  — slnc^  the  response  is  so  close  to  the  corresponding 
statement,  you  may  find  yourself  looking  ahead  to  the  response,  especially 
if  you  should  be  unsure  of  the  proper  word  to  write  in  a blank.  However,  this 
would  defeat  the  purpose,  so  be  sute  that  you  DON'T  lOOK  AHEAD  WHEN 
FILLING  IN  THE  BLANKS  IN  A STATEMENT. 

To  avoid  accidentally  seeing  responses  before  you  get  to  them,  it's  sug- 
gested that  you  use  a piece  of  paper  or  your  hand  to  cover  the  response 
column  as  you  start  each  new  page.  Then,  uncover  each  response  as  >ou 
proceed  down  the  page. 


•k  -k  -k  -k  it  it 

If  you  follow  the  hints  above,  you  will  find  that  you'll  learn  the  programed 
material  in  this  series  of  Self-Study  Units  quickly  and  easily  — and  you'll 
remember  the  information  far  longer  than  if  you  read  it  in  a traditional  textbook.? 

Good  studying ! 
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THE  RETAIL  FOOD  INDUSTRY  TODAY 


L 

II. 


SIZE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

I 

I 

I 

S-1  In  practically  every  respect,  the  retail  food  industry 
is  the  largest  retail  industry  in  America  today.  Total 
sales  of  the  retail  food  industry  in  1964  were  over 
62  billion  dollars » or  about  25%  of  total  retail  sales; 

that  is,  one -fourth  (or  %)  of  all  the  money 

spent  in  all  the  retail  establishments  in  this  country 
is  spent  in  retail  food  stores! 


S-2  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  1964,  sales  of  the  retail  food 
Industry  were  over  62  billion  dollars;  thus , the 
retail  food  industry  accounts  for  about  25%  of  all 
retail  sales , and  is  the  largest  retail  industry  in 
America  in  terms  of  total  dollar  sales . 


S-3  In  terms  of  total  dollar  sales , the  retail  food  industry 
is  larger  than  any  other  retail  industry.  For  example , 
retail  food  sales  (which  were  over  ___  billion 

dollars  and  accounted  for  roughly  % of  all 

retail  sales ) were  over  twice  as  great  as  gales  of 
new  automobiles  in  1964,  one  of  the  best  years 
ever  for  auto  makers ! 


S-4  The  retail  food  Industry,  then,  is  the  largest  retail 

industry  in  terms  of  total , 

accounting  for  over  billion  dollars  in  sales 

or  roughly  % of  all  retail  sales  in  1964.  Like- 

wise , the  retail  food  industry  is  the  largest  retail 
industry  in  terms  of  number  of  retail  outlets;  there 
are  about  228.000  retail  food  stores  InAmc  .'lca  today. 
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In  terms  of  number  of  retail  outlets , the  retail  food 
Industry  Is  the  largest  retail  Industry  In  America, 
The  total  number  of  retail  food  stores  In  America 
today  is  about:  ( CHECK  ONE ) 


-sr  , *•' 
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□ 156,000 

□ 193,000 


□ 211,000 

□ 228,000 


S-6  There  are  approximately 


(HOW 


MANY?  ) retail  food  stores  — more  than  any  other 
type  of  retail  outlet.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  more  retail  food  stores  than  gasoline 
service  stations! 
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S-7  The  retail  food  industry,  then,  is  the  largest  retail 
industry  in  number  of  retail  outlets*  there  are 

approximately  (HOW  MANY?  ) 

retail  food  stores  in  America  today.  Similarly, 
it  is  the  largest  retail  industry  in  number  of 
people  employed;  there  are  about  1 .900.000 
* people  employed  in  the  retail  food  stores  of 

America . 


More  people  are  employed  in  the  retail  food  stores 

tel^0»boo 

of  America  than  in  any  other  retail  industry.  The 

total  number  of  people  employed  in  retail  food 

' s'  " ‘ 

stores  today  is  about;  ( CHECK  ONE ) 
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□ 190,000  □ 1,900,000 
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□ 1,500,000  □ 2,280,000 
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S-9  Thf're  are  about 

people  employed  in  the 


„ (HOV/MANY?) 
(HOW 


^v:;'  ■ , 


MANY?  ) retail  food  stores  of  America.  This  figure 
is  about  equal  to  the  combined  population  of 
Delaware,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Nevada,  and 
Wyoming  1 
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About  ________  (HOW  MANY?) 

people  are  employed  in  the  retail  food  industry  • . . 
more  than  in  any  other  retail  industry.  Total 
salaries  in  the  retail  food  Industry  amount  to 
over  4 billion  dollars  a vearl 


We  can  see  how  Important  the  retail  food  industry 
is  in  our  economy  by  the  fact  that  about  i ,900,000 
people  are  employed  in  the  industry,  and  total 
salaries  amount  to  over  billion  dollars  per  year. 


The  nation's  second -largest  retailing  company  is  a food 
retailer,  and  six  of  the  nation's  ten  largest  retailers 
are  food  retailers . In  addition,  the  retail  food  indus- 
try is  the  largest  retail  Industry  in  America  in  terms 
of: 


Dollar  sales  — over  billion  dollars . 

Number  of  retail  outlets  — about 

Number  of  people  employed  — about 

Total  salaries  — over  billion  dollars  a 


year. 


The  second-largest  retailer  in  America  is  a food  company 
(A  & P ) with  almost  5.2  billion  dollars  in  sales  in 
1964.  In  fact,  only  five  other  companies  had  larger 
sales  — General  Motors , Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
American  Telephone  & Telegraph,  Ford  Motor  Company, 
and  Sears  Roebuck  &.  Company.  And,  of  the  ten  largest 

retailing  companies , ( HOW  MANY?  ) are  food 

retailers . 


The  si£T.e  of  the  rv^tail  food  industry  is  evidenced  by 

the  fact  that  ( HOW  MANY?  ) of  the  nation' s 

ten  largest  retiilers  are  food  retailers.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  the  industry  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 

sales  in  1964  (which  totaled  over  billion 

dollars ) were  3-3/_4_biUior  dollars  (or  5.7%) 
higher  than  in  1963 . 
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S-15  Total  sales  of  retail  food  stores  (excluding 
specialty  stores  such  as  butcher  shops,  fruit 
stores , and  candy  shops ) were  higher  in  1964 
than  in  1963  by  approximately;  (CIRCLE  ONE) 

(a ) 4 billion  dollars  ( or  2 . 5% ) 

( b ) 1-1/2  billion  dollars  (or  1.5%) 

(c)  2-1/2  billion  dollars  (or  4.4%) 

( d ) 3 - 1/4  billiop  dollars  (or  5.7%) 


S-16  Retail  food  stores  sales  were  approximately 

billion  dollars  (or  %)  higher 

in  1964  than  in  1963.  Sales  in  1964  were  2^. 
hilHon  dollars  higher  (or  70%  more)  than  in  1954. 


S-17  The  growth  rate  of  the  retail  food  industry  has 
been  phenomenal.  In  the  past  ten  years  alone , 
•^otal  sales  have  increased  by  about  25  billion 

dollars . or  %.  (Sales  of  non-food  items 

in  retail  food  stores  accounted  for  almost  3 billion 
dollars  of  this  increase. ) 


S-18  Sales  of  the  retail  food  industry  have  increased 

by  about  billion  dollars,  or  70%,  since 

1954.  This  increase  is  far  greater  than  the 
increase  in  all  retail  sales  (about  43%). 


S-19  The  percentage  increase  in  sales  of  the  retail  food 
industry  during  the  past  10  years  has  been  much 
( gveateT  • • • Zeas^than  the  increase  in  all  ,■ 

retail  sales.  Retail  food  sales  have  increased  by 

% since  1S54,  while  ail  retail  sales  have  i 

increased  by  about  43%  in  the  same  period  of 
time  ( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD ) 
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If  the  average  man-on-the -street  were  asked  why 
the  rate  of  growth  in  the  retail  food  industry 

(about  %)  has  been  so  great  in  the  past  10 

years , he  would  probably  point  to  the  increase  in 
population  and  in  retail  food  prices.  Yet,  since 
1954,  the  population  has  increased  only  about  20%. 
and  retail  food  prices  only  about  11%. 


Since  1954,  sales  in  the  ietail  food  Industry  have 
increased  by  about  70%,  while  the  population  has 
grown  by  only  about  20%  and  retail  food  prices 
have  increased  by  only  about  %, 


f 

The  Increases  in  population  ( %)  and  in  retail 

food  prices  ( %)  have  accounted  for  only  part 

of  the  25  billion  dollar  (or  %)  increase  in 

retail  food  store  sales  since  1954.  Added  emphasis 
on  non-food  items  in  retail  food  stores  has  also 
accounted  for  part  of  this  increase.  However,  the 
major  reason  for  the  increase  in  retail  food  sales 
has  been  the  fact  that  people  are  eating  more  and 
eating  better  than  ever  before! 


Americans  are  eating  more  and  eating  better  today 
than  at  any  time  in  history,  thus  accounting  in 
large  part  for  the  fact  that  retail  food  store  sales 

are  % greater  today  than  ten  short  years  ago . 

As  an  example:  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  and 
poultry  was  about  20%  higher  in  1964  than  in  1954. 
Witness,  too,  the  tremendous  popularity  of 
"convenience  foods"  which  free  the  housewife's 
time  in  preparing  meals . 


Americans  today  eat 


and  they  eat 


today  than  ever.  Yet,  they  spend 


a smaller  percentage  of  their  income  on  food  than 
ever  before  . . . because  food  is  the  greatest  bargain 
ever! 
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food— THE  GREATEST  BARGAIN  IN  AMERICA  TODAY 
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Today , Americans  spend  a ter  •••  smaller) 

percentage  of  their  income  on  food  than  in  the  past. ' 
Thf;  average  American  family  spends  about  $1 ,250 
in  retail  food  stores , or  19%  of  its  income  after 
taxes.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 


The  amount  spent  for  food  by  the  average  American 

family  is  about  $ . This  represents  about 

19%  of  its  after-tax  Income , compared  to  26%  in 
1948. 


If  you  were  the  head  of  an  "average"  American 
family  last  year,  you  would  have  spent  about 

$1 ,250  in  retail  food  stores  ...  or  about  % 

of  after-tax  income,  compared  to  % in  1948. 

i 

f 


The  average  American  family  today  spends  roughly 

% of  its  net  income  for  food  (or  $ ) 

compared  to  % in  1948. 


The  total  amount  spent  on  food  by  the  average 

American  family  ($ ) is  greater  today  than 

in  1948 , but  the  percentage  of  its  income  after 

taxes  is  less;  % today  versus  % in 

1948.  This  Indicates  that  the  price  of  food  has 
risen  at  a far  slower  rate  than  the  average  family 
Income. 


Since  1948 , food  prices  have  risen  at  a far 
(slower  • • . faster)  rate  than  the  average 
family  Income . Likewise , food  prices  have  risen 
at  a slower  rate  than  most  other  prices . 
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S-31  Retail  food  prices  have  increased  since  1948,  but 
at  a much  (slower  . . . faster)  rate  than  the 
prices  of  most  goods  and  services . For  example , 
according  to  the  government's  retail  price  index, 
retail  food  prices  have  risen  24%.  However,  the 
cost  of  housing  has  increased  33%,  the  cost  of 
public  and  private  transportation  has  gone  up  more 
than  50%,  and  the  cost  of  medical  care  has  jumped 
about  65%. 


S-32  The  increase  in  retail  food  prices  since  1948  has 

been  (more  . . . less)  than  the  increase  in  prices 
of  most  other  goods  and  services . Retail  food 
prices  have  increased  about  % . . . the  cost 
of  housing,  over  33%  . . . the  cost  of  public  and 
private  transportation,  over  50%  . . . and  the  cost 
of  medical  care,  about  65%. 


S-*33  Match  the  goods  and  services  at  the  right  with  the 
approximate  price  increases  since  1948  shown  at 
the  left. 

__  50%  a.  Housing 

33%  b.  Medical  care 

24%  c.  Public  and  private  transportation 

65%  d.  Retail  food  prices 


S-34  In  spite  of  the  % increase  in  retail  food  prices 
since  1948,  the  average  American  family  spends  a 
smaller  percentage  of  its  after-tax  income  on  food 
today  (19%)  than  in  1948  (26%).  This  current 
figure  is  far  lower  than  tor  people  in  other  countries . 


S-35  As  a percentage  of  the  average  family  income , 

Americans  spend  far  (more  ...  lees)  on  food  | 

than  people  in  other  countries . The  average  American 
family  spends  19%  of  its  aiter-tax  income  on  food,  | 
while  the  average  British  family,  for  example, 
spends  29%  and  the  average  Russian. family  spends 
50%  or  morel 
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S-37 


S-38 


S-39 


Food  IS  a bargain  in  the  United  States,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  average  American  family  spends 

only  % of  its  after-tax  income  on  food,  while 

the  average  British  family  spends  about  29%  of  its 
income  and  the  average  Russian  family  spends  50% 
or  more  of  its  income  on  food.  Furthermore,  it 
requires  far  less  working  time  for  the  average 
American  to  earn  the  money  needed  to  buy  most 
major  food  items,  as  we'll  see  in  the  following 
examples . 


Americans  work  a far  (longer  •••  ahorter) 
time  to  pay  for  most  food  items  than  people  in  other 
countries . For  example:  it  takes  the  average  American 
worker  28  minutes  to  earn  the  price  of  one  pound 
of  boneless  beef  sirloin  ...  the  British  worker, 

53  minutes  ...  the  Russian  worker.  91  minutes  . . . 
the  French  worker,  148  minutes  and  . . . the 
Japanese  worker,  162  minutes,  or  almost  6 times 
longer  than  the  American  worker! 


ere's  another  example.  The  average  American 
orks  about  21  minutes  to  earn  the  money  to  pay 
T a pound  of  butter  ...  the  average  Englishman, 

1 minutes  . . . the  average  Frenchman,  128 
inutes  . . . the  average  Russian,  184  minutes  . . . 

Le  average  Japanese , 252  minutes , or  

mes  longer  than  the  average  American! 


in  America , a person  must  work  about  4 minutes 
to  earn  enough  tc  buy  a pound  of  eating  apples  . 
in  Britain,  15  minutes  ...  in  France,  39  minutes 
and  in  Russia,  88  minutes!  Here  again,  we  can 
see  that  the  average  worker  in  America  has  to 
work  far  (more  •••  leaa)  time  than  the 
average  worker  in  other  countries  to  earn  the 
money  needed  to  buy  most  major  food  items. 
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One  final  example  points  up  the  fact  that  Americans 
work  a shorter  time  to  buy  food  than  workers  in 
other  countries . It  takes  the  average  American 
worker  27  minutes  working  time  to  earn  the  price 
of  a pound  of  coffee  . . . the  average  Englishman, 

98  minutes  . . . the  average  Frenchman,  159 
minutes  . . . and  the  average  Russian,  450  minutes, 
or  ___  hours  — practically  a full  day's  work! 


These  examples  help  to  show  that  food  is  the 
greatest  bargain  in  America  today.  The  average 
American  works  less  time  to  earn  the  price  of  food 

and  spends  less  of  his  after-tax  income  ( %) 

on  food  than  do  workers  in  other  countries.  He 
also  works  fewer  hours  to  satisfy  his  family's 
food  needs  than  he  did  a few  short  years  ago: 
in  1948,  the  head  of  the  family  worked  62  hours 
to  pay  for  a month's  supply  of  food  ...  in  1952, 
he  worked  52  hours  . . . and  today,  he  works  only 
37  hours! 


The  time  required  for  the  average  head  of  a family 
to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  a month's  supply  of 
food  for  his  family  has  gone  stadily  downward  since 
1948.  Then,  it  took  him  62  hours  of  working 
time  ...  in  1952,  it  took  52  hours  . . . and  today, 
it  takes  only  _ hours. 


The  average  wage  has  risen  far  more  sharply  since 
1948  than  the  price  of  food.  This  can  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  it  took  the  head  of  a family 
hours  to  earn  enough  for  a month's  supply  of  food 
for  his  family  in  1948  . . . ____  hours  in  1952  . . . 
and  only  hours  today. 


If  you  were  the  head  of  a family  in  1948,  it  would 
have  taken  you  ___  hours  to  earn  enough  money 
to  supply  your  family's  food  needs  fora  month's 
time.  In  1952,  it  would  have  taken  _____  hours  of 
work.  And  today,  it  would  take  only  hourt 

of  work  to  buy  the  same  amount  of  food. 
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Far  less  working  time  is  required  today  (about 

hours ) for  the  head  of  a family  to  earn  the 

money  needed  to  buy  a month's  supply  of  food  for 
his  family  than  in  1948  (about  - hours)  or 

even  in  1952  (about  hours)  . . . further 

evidence  that  food  is  the  greatest  bargain  in 
America  today  1 Why?  One  reason  is  the  ability 
of  food  growers,  processors,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers  to  operate  at  maximum  efficiency, 
and  thereby  hold  down  their  costs . 
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S-46  In  any  business , efficiency  reduces  costs  and 
ultimately  reduces  prices.  The  ability  of  all 
parties  Involved  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
food  (growers,  processors,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers ) to  operate  at  peak  efficiency  plays  an 
important  part  in  making  food  the  greatest 
in  America  today. 


Consumers  receive  top  value  for  their  food  dollar 
partly  because  of  the  ability  of  food  retailers 
(as  well  as  others  Involved  in  the  production 
and  sale  of  food)  to  operate  at  maximum 
and  thereby  hold  down 

their  costs . 
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Food  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  America  today 

partly  because  of  the  

of  all  the  parties  Involved  in  the  productlrn  and 
sale  of  food.  Another  reason  is  that  the  Intense 
rnmoetltion  in  the  retail  food  industry  today  has 
served  to  keep  prices  relatively  low. 


The  Intense  competition  among  food  retailers  has 
tended  to  keep  food  prices  relatively  low , 
thereby  enabling  consumers  to  realize  tremendous 
value  for  each  dollar  spent  in  the  retail  food  store. 
Thus , we  can  say  that  food  is  the  greatest 
in  America  today. 


R-49  ■ : 
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S-50  Food  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  America  today 
partly  because  of  the  Intense 

Kr  ^ ' /S 

t 

among  food  retailers  which  has  served  to  keep 
prices  down  and  provide  consumers  with  greater 
value  for  their  food  dollar. 
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S-51  Efficiency  and  the  Intense  competition  In  the  retail 
food  Industry  have  served  to  keep 
down,  and  have  enabled  consumers  to  obtain 
greater  value  for  their  money.  Competition  has 
also  served  to  keep  the  profits  of  food  retailers 
at  a relatively  low  level. 

t-si  ,: 

larlces 

S-52  Largely  because  of  the  Intense 

profits  In  the  retail  food  Industry  are  relatively  low  — 
about  1. 2%  of  sales . Thus . consumers  benefit 
from  lower  prices  and  greater  value  for  their  food 

- .-  -^r -•j:-'^. ’’-^^y 

dollar,  while  the  large  sales  volume  and  rapid  rate 
of  sale  (or  turnover)  of  products  yield  food  retailers 
a great  enough  dollar  return  for  needed  growth. 
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S-53  After-tax  profit  In  the  retail  food  Industry  averages 
only  about  "L.2%  of  sales.  However,  larae  sales 
volume  and  rapid  turnover  of  products  result  In  an 
adequate  dollar  return  for  food  retailers , permitting 
them  to  grow  and  to  serve  the  public  well.  This 
relatively  low  rate  of  profit  In  the  Industry  ( largely 
due  to  Intense  amona 

food  retailers)  helps  keep  prices  down  and  thus 
benefits  consumers. 

t-53 

x>mpetltioii 

S-54  The  average  net  profit  after  taxes  In  the  retail  food 
Industry  amounts  to  about  % of  sales . 

Thus,  of  the  $1,250  spent  for  food  by  the  average 
family,  the  retail  food  store  makes  a net  profit  of 
about  $15  ...  or  only  about  25^  per  family  per  weekl 

S-55  Food  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  America  today  partly 
because  the  intense  competition  in  the  retail  food 
industry  tends  to  keep  prices  and  profits  down. 
Based  on  the  average  net  piofit  after  taxes  in  the 

industry  (about % of  sales) , the  retail  food 

store  makes  a profit  of  about  $15  from  the  average 
family's  annual  food  expenditure  of  $1 ,250  ...  or 
only  about  _<r  profit  per  family  per  week. 


S-56  The  average  American  family  spends  about 

$ in  retail  food  stores,  and  the  average 

retail  food  store  makes  a net  profit  after  taxes  of 
1.2%  of  sales , or  1.2<r  for  every  dollar  rung  up  at 
the  check-out  counter.  Thus  , the  average  retail 
food  store  makes  a total  net  profit  after  taxes  of 

about  $ per  family,  or  about  25<r  per  family 

per  week . 


) 

1 

S-57  Out  of  the  average  family' s annual  expenditure  for 
food  ($1,250),  the  average  food  store's  net  profit 

is  only  about  $15,  or  roughly  ^ per  family 

per  week . j 


S-58  As  was  indicated  earlier,  the  net  profit  of  the 

average  retail  food  store  (about  % of  sales) 

is  relatively  low  — compared , for  example  to  the 
"Big  3"  auto  makers  (7.8%  of  sales)  . . . the  six 
largest  steel  producers  (5.7%  of  sales)  . . . and  the 
four  largest  tobacco  companies  (over  11%  of  sales). 


S-59  Actually,  per  cent  of  profit  on  sales  is  not  an 
entirely  valid  basis  for  comparing  different 
industries.  However,  such  a comparison  serves  to 
show  that  food  retailers  can  operate  successfiu  y 
and  provide  for  needed  growth  while  taking  a far 
(higher  . . . lower)  net  profit  from  every  dollar 
received  from  their  customers  than  compriles  in 
most  other  industries.  For  example:  in  1963,  net 
profit  of  the  "Big  3"  auto  makers  was  7.8%  ...  the 
six  largest  steel  producers  was  5.7%  ...  and  the 
four  largest  tobacco  companies  was  over  11%. 
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Match  the  industries  at  the  right  with  the 
appropriate  per  cent  of  net  profit  realized  in 
1964  as  shown  at  the  left. 

a . Six  largest  steel  producers 

b.  Four  largest  tcbacco  companies 

c.  "Big  3"  auto  makers 

d . Average  retail  food  store 


As  mentioned , these  comparisons  between  different 
industries  are  used  merely  to  show  that  the  rate 
of  profit  in  the  retail  food  industry  is 
(higher  . . , lower)  than  in  other  industries. 
Comparisons  with  other  retail  businesses  tend  to 
demonstrate  the  same  point,  and  again  illustrate 
that  food  retailers  can  operate  successfully  and 
provide  for  growth  on  a relatively  low  per  cent  of 
profit. 


11% 

7.8% 

1.2% 

5.7% 


The  average  net after  taxes  in  the 

retail  food  industry  is  about  1.2%  of  sales.  In 
this  respect,  the  six  largest  food  retailers  — 
with  total  sales  of  over  13  billion  dollars  in  1964 
and  total  profits  of  about  $157  million  — are  about 
typical  of  the  industry  and  will  therefore  be  used 
for  the  comparisons  with  other  retail  businesses 
that  follow. 


In  1964,  the  six  largest  department  stores  in 
America  had  an  average  net  profit  of  3.0%.  The 
difference  between  3 . 0%  and  the  profit  for  the  six 

largest  food  retailers  ( %)  may  not  se^m 

great,  but  consider  the  end -result:  the  total 
dollar  sales  of  the  six  largest  food  retailers  were 
2-1/2  times  greater  than  the  total  dollar  sales  of 
the  six  largest  department  stores , but  total  dollar 
profits  were  less! 
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The  six  largest  variety  store  chains  had  an  average 
net  profit  of  2.25%  in  1964.  Although  total  sales 
of  the  six  largest  retail  food  companies  were 
almost  4 times  greater , total  dollar  profits  were 
not  quite  twice  as  much  . . . another  indication 

that  the  average after  taxes  in  the 

retail  food  industry  is  lower  than  in  other  retail 
industries. 
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One  final  example  will  show  that  profit  after  taxes 
in  the  retail  food  industry  is  than  in 
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other  retail  industries.  In  1964,  the  two  largest 
mail  order  bouses  had  an  average  net  profit  of 
4.3%.  To'  i dollar  sales  of  the  six  largest  food 
retailers  were  over  twice  as  great,  yet  dollar  profits 
were  only  sllahtlv  more  than  half  as  great! 
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These  examples  tend  to  show  that  profit  in  the 
retail  food  industry  is  lower  than  in  other  retail 
businesses,  due  in  large  part  to  the  intense 

among  food  retailers . 


It  is  a tribute  to  the  retail  food  industry  that  food 
retailers  can  operate  successfully  and  provide  for 
growth  on  a relatively  low  per  cent  of  profit , and 
still  serve^the  public  well. 
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III.  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  RETAIL  FOlD  INDUSTRY 


The  outlook  for  the  food  Industry  can  be  summarized  in  one  word  *- 
EXCELLENT!  According  to  most  ^ xperts , the  rate  of  growth  for  the  next 
decade  and  beyond  should  even  exceed  the  remarkable  progress  witnessed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II . 

On  the  basis  of  population  growth  alone , the  growth  of  the  food  industry  is 
assured.  The  U.S*  Census  Bureau’s  population  projections  indicate  that 
there  will  be  235,000,000  people  in  America  in  1975,  compared  to 
190,000,000  in  1964  . an  increase  of  roughly  25%.  Add  to  this  an 
expected  increase  in  family  income  of  about  20%,  and  it's  obvious  that  the 
outlook  for  the  industry  is  indeed  promising  — more  people  with  more  money 
means  more  sales  of  food. 

Statistics  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  We  have  already  seen  some  of  the 
experiments  taking  place  in  the  retail  food  Industry  — centralized  pre- 
packaging of  meats;  the  trend  toward  one-stop  shopping;  etc . If  extensively 
implemented,  these  and  other  major  new  ideas  could  have  a tremendous 
impact  and  could,  in  fact,  revolutionize  the  entire  industry.  In  addition, 
other  less  dramatic,  but  important,  experiments  are  underway.  To  cite  just 
a few: 

• Many  food  retailers  are  experimenting  with  changes  in  store  lay-out 
and  shelving  arrangements.  In  some  cases,  for  instance,  the  Meat 
Department  is  moved  to  the  front  of  the  store  ...  in  other  cases , to 
the  center  of  the  store . Some  experiments  involve  the  placement  of 
shelves  diagonally  in  the  Grocery  Department  . . . others , the 
placement  of  shelving  in  the  shape  of  a large  hollow  ”X”  with 
reserve  stock  kept  inside  the  ”X” . 

• Many  food  retailers  are  experimenting  with  completely  different 
groupings  of  products.  Some,  for  instance,  are  putting  items  having 
related  uses  together  instead  of  putting  all  like  items  of  a particular 
type  together  . . . others  are  keeping  all  like  items  together , but 

are  constantly  shifting  entire  sections  within  the  store  to  produce 
greater  customer  interest  and  sales . 

Whether  these  and  the  many  other  innovations  now  in  the  experimental  stage 
ever  become  popular  in  the  retail  foo<i  industry  still  remains  to  be  seen. 
However,  the  fact  that  retailers  are  constantly  looking  for  new  and  better 
methods  is  an  encouraging  sign , indicating  that  a more  scientific  approach 
is  being  taken  in  the  whole  area  of  retailing  than  ever  before . Such  an 
approach,  requiring  hlgh-callber  personnel  at  all  levels,  opens  entirely  new 
career  possibilities  in  the  Industry  and  portends  even  greater  opportunity  for 
industrious , creative  individuals . 
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SELF-QUIZ 


Self-Study  Unit  #1 

Thi?  Self-Quiz  is  intended  not  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a learning 
too*  to  help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  just  studied. 
After  completing  the  quiz,  refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in 
parentheses  after  each  question  in  order  to  check  your  answers.  If  you  were 
unable  to  answer  any  questions  or  if  you  answered  any  questions  incorrectly, 
it*s  suggested  that  you  re-study  the  material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that 
caused  you  difficulty. 

1.  Which  of  the  following  is  regarded  as  "the  first  retail  establishment  in 
this  country"  ? ( 1-2 ) 


□ 

The  General  Store 

□ 

The  Specialty  Store^^y^ 

□ 

The  Trading  Post 

□ 

The  Supermarket 

Match  the  items  at  the  left  with  the  proper  characteristic  at  the  right. 
(1-2  to  I-ll) 

Trading  Post 

a. 

Mainly  geared  to  an  agricultural 
society. 

_ General  Store 

b. 

Consisted  of  a grocery  store  and 
meat  market  joined  by  a door. 

Specialty  Store 

c. 

Chiefly  engaged  in  barter  with 
Indians  and  trappers. 

_ Combination  Store 

d. 

Evolved  as  a result  of  mid- 19th 
century  urbanization. 

3.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  concept  of  self-service  was  Introduced  in  the  era  of 

the  General  Store.  (1-6)  

4.  Who  is  generally  credited  with  having  introduced  the  first  departmentalized 

retail  store?  (1-6)  

5.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Chain  stores  became  the  dominant  factor  in  the  retail 

food  industry  immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  (1-7)  

6.  (TRITE  or  FALSE)  The  "economy  stores"  introduced  by  A & P in  1912  were 
not  particularly  successful  until  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930' s. 

(1-3)  
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7*  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  first  Co-operative  and  Voluntary  groups  were 
formed  by  independent  grocers  and  wholesalers  in  the  middle  1920 's 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  independents  to  compete  with  the 
chains.  (I- 10)  

8.  What  was  the  name  of  the  first  supermarket,  opened  in  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

on  December  8,  1932?  (1-12) 

9.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Food  chains  are  generally  credited  with  having 

pioneered  the  supermarket,  in  that  they  were  the  first  to  recognize  the 
supermarket's  potential  and  they  built  thousands  of  new  supers  in  the 
early  1930' s.  (1-14)  . 

10.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  shortage  of  manpower  in  the  food  industry  during 

World  War  II  accelerated  the  use  of  self-service  in  retail  food  stores. 
(1*14)  . - 

11.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Much  of  the  equipment,  products,  and  packaging 

material  in  popular  use  in  the  food  industry  today  was  developed  during 
World  War  II,  or  shortly  afterwards  as  a direct  result  of  wartime  research. 
(1-13)  

12.  Briefly  describe  the  concept  of  "one-stop  shopping"  popular  with  super- 
markets today.  (1-18)  


13.  What  percent  of  the  total  retail  sales  in  America  is  accounted  for  by  the 
retail  food  industry  ? ( II- 1 , S- 1 ) 

□ 11%  □ 37-1/2% 

□ 25%  □ 40% 

14.  How  many  retail  food  stores  are  there  in  America  today?  (II-l,  S-4) 


15.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  the  retail  food  industry  in  America? 

(II-2,  S-7)  

16.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  largest  retail  business  in  America  today  is  a retail 

food  company . ( II-3 , S-13 ) 

17.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Four  of  the  ten  largest  retail  businesses  in  America 

today  are  retail  food  companies.  (II-3,  S-i2)  
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18.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Since  1948/  retail  food  prices  have 
increased  at  a far  (slower  . . . faster)  rate  than  the  average  family 
income,.  (II-6,  S-29) 


19. 


20. 


The  average  American  family  today  spends  only  about  % of  its  after- 
tax income  on  fooi ' cbojparoid  to  i&bout % in  1948.  (II-6,  S-26) 
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(CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  The  averh^O'  American  family  spends  a 
considerably  (greater  . . . smaller)  share  of  its  Income  on  food  than 
families  in  other  countries.  (II-7,  S-35) 


21.  In  1948/  the  head  of  a family  worked  hours  to  pay  for  a month's 

supply  of  food/  while  today  he  works  only  hours.  (11-9/  S-41) 

22.  Two  major  reasons  why  retail  food  prices  have  remained  relatively  stable 
in  recent  years  arer,  (11-10/  S-48) 

• the  increased of  all  the  parties  Involved  in  the 

production  and  distribution  of  food;  and/ 

• the  intense in  the  food  industry  today. 


23.  Profit  after  taxes  in  the  retail  food  industry  amounts  to  about  % 

of  sales.  1(11-11/  S-52) 

24.  Of  the  $1/250  per  year  spent  for  food  by  the  average  American  family/  the 

retail  food  store  makes  a net  profit  of  about  $ / or  about  per 

family  per  week . (11-11/  S-54) 

25.  Even  if  retail  food  sales  increased  only  as  fast  as  the  total  population 

from  now  till  1975/  we  could  expect  a gain  in  sales  of  about  % ioi 

the  industry.  (III-l) 
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SELF-STUDY  PROGRAM 


IN  RETAIL  FOOD  STORE  OPERATIONS 


From  the  Producer  to  the  Consumer 


ABOUT  THESE  SELF-STUDY  UNITS . . . 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  thirteen  Self-Study  Units  covering  the  major 
aspects  of  retail  food  store  operations : 

Unit  #1  — "The  Gfarocery  Industry  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
Unit  #2  “ "From  the  Producer  to  the  Consumer" 

Unit  #3  ~ "The  Supermarket  Today" 

Unit  #4  — "Profit  and  the  Supermarket" 

Unit  #5  — "The  Supermarket  Customer" 

Unit  #6  “ "The  Grocery  Department" 

Unit  #7  “ "The  Meat  Department" 

Unit  #8  — "The  Produce  Department  ’ 

Unit  #9  — "The  Dairy  Department 

Unit  #10 — "The  Frozen  Foods  Department" 

Unit  #11  — "The  Bakery  Department" 

Unit  #12—  "The  Front  End" 

Unit  #13 "Other  Departments  In  the  Supermarket" 


ERIC 


INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #2 


In  the  previous  Unit,  you  saw  something  of  the  historical  and  cot.  dnuing 
importance  of  the  grocerv  industry  in  America.  You  also  read  of  Its  contributions 
to  the  American  economy  as  a whole,  and  learned  of  the  future  prospects  for  this 
vital  industry. 

In  this  Unit,  you  will  see  how  products  move  from  producer  to  consumer  in 
American  business  in  general  and  in  the  grocery  industry  in  particular.  Many 
of  the  terms  used  in  this  Unit  will  not  be  new  to  you;  however^  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  Unit  is  to  review  the  underlying  reasons  — the  why's  and  where- 
fore's — of  the  dynamics  of  product  distribution.  Specifically,  in  this  Unit, 
you  will  study : 

Section  I.  THE  BASICS  OF  PRODUCT  DISTRIBUTION 

A.  Business  Fundamentals 

B.  The  Flow  of  Goods  to  the  Consumer 

Section  II.  CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

A.  The  Producer 

B.  The  Midd.  )man 

C«  The  Manufacturer  or  Food  Processor 

D.  The  Wholesale  Level 

E.  The  Retail  Level 

Section  III.  BUYING  PRACTICES  AT  THE  WHOLESAI^  LEVEL 

A.  Importance  of  the  Buying  Function 

B.  Brand  Policies 

C.  New  Item  Selection 

D.  Re-Ordering  Procedures 

E.  Legal  Aspects  of  Buying 
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I.  THE  BASICS  OF  PRODUCT  DISTRIBUTION 


BUSINESS  FUNDAMENTALS 


In  a business  transaction,  something  owned  by  one  person  or  company  is 
traded,  rented,  or  sold  to  another  person  or  company.  In  most  cases,  the 
transfer  is  through  outright  sale,  and  the  "something",  called  the  product,  is 
classed  as  raw  materials,  industrial  goods,  or  consumer  goods. 

• Raw  materials  are  products  of  nature  which  have  not  as  yet  undergone  any 
more  processing  than  is  required  for  convenient  handling  and  shipping. 
Cotton,  crude  oil,  and  iron  ore  are  examples  of  raw  materials  . . . and  the 
person  or  company  who  originates  such  products  is  called  the  producer  or 
the  primary  producer. 

• Industrial  goods  are  products  made  by  one  manufacturer  and  sold  to  another 
manufacturer  for  use  in  making  other  products  or  in  conducting  a business. 
Packaging  materials,  heavy  machinery,  and  office  equipment  are  examples 
of  industrial  goods  . . . and  the  person  or  company  who  makes  such  products 
is  called  an  industrial  goods  manufacturer. 

• Consumer  goods  are  products  ultimately  sold  to  an  individual  ( called  the 
consumer)  for  his  personal  or  household  use.  Home  furnisnings,  toiletries, 
and  clothing  are  examples  of  consumer  goods  . . . and  the  person  or  com- 
pany  who  makes  such  products  is  called  a consumer  goods  manufacturer. 

Some  products  can  be  classed  as  both  consumer  goods  and  industrial  goods, 
depending  on  their  intended  usage.  For  example:  an  automobile  sold  to  an 
individual  for  personal  and  family  use  would  be  classed  as  consumer  goods, 
while  the  erme  automobile  sold  for  use  as  a taxicab  or  delivery  vehicle  would 
be  classed  as  industrial  goods. 

Similarly,  flour  sold  to  a housewife  would  be  consumer  goods,  but  flour  sold  to 
a bakery  would  be  industrial  goods.  However,  for  the  most  part,  food  products 
are  classed  as  consumer  goods . 

Between  the  creation  of  raw  materials  and  the  ultimate  use  of  finished  products 
by  consumers,  there  are  a number  of  persons  or  companies  who  serve  a wide 
range  of  functions . The  pivotal  link  in  this  flow  of  goods  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer  is  the  manufacturer. 
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THE  F OW  OF  GOODS  TO  THE  CONSUMER 


Consumer  goods  manufacturers  use  raw.  materials  or  industrial  goods  or  both, 
and  make  them  into  finished  products  for  use  by  consumers. 


9 Some  obtain  their  own  raw  materials;  for  example,  many  lumber  producers 
have  their  own  tlmberland,  and  many  large  petroleum  companies  have  their 
own  oil  fields.  Such  companies  are  referred  to  as  integrated  companies. 

• However,  most  manufacturers  buy  the  raw  materials  and  the  industrial 
goods  they  use  from  other©,  called  their  sources  of  supply  or  suppliers. 

A manufacturer’s  source  i of  supply  may  Include  Industrial  goods  manu- 
facturers, producers  and/or  middlemen  (those  who  buy  raw  materials 
from  numerous  producers  and  re-sell  them  to  manufacturers). 


Thus,  we  can  diagram  the  flow  of  raw  materials  and  industrial  goods  to  the 
consumer  goods  manufactiarer  as  follows; 

Itaw  M«ri«riata  Parts,  RncJcog'ingi  Ebc.. 


Prfl4ucsrs 


Ui xmT 


ooo  □□ 


fndiwtinAl 

ManMfiich4rcn 


Consumers  □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 


Except  for  a few  cases,  the  flow  of  goods  is  not  usually  as  simple  as  in  the 
above  diagram,  because: 

• Efficiency  in  manufacturing  demands  that  manufacturers  MAKE  their  items 
in  large  quantities. 

• Efficiency  in  selling,  packing,  transporting,  and  billing  demands  that  they 
SELL  and  SHIP  their  products  in  large  quantities. 

Generally,  it  is  uneconomical  and  Impractical  for  thousands  of  manufacturers  to 
sell  great  quantities  of  goods  directly  to  over  190,000,000  consumers.  For  this 
reason,  most  consumer  goods  manufacturers  sell  their  products  through  retailers 
who  buy  the  products  a case  or  more  at  a time  and  sell  them  to  consumers  one  or 

a few  at  a time . 
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N )w  we  can  add  another  element  in  our  diagram  of  the  flow  of  goods  from  the 
marufactuier's  sources  of  supply  to  consumers  — the  retailer : 


frAducens 


MiidlemiN 


CoHSuNiertfiMis 

MtMufiidurens 


l^etmlers 
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Retailers  stock  and  sell  a variety  of  products  made  by  many  different  manu- 
facturers. However,  because  of  limited  appeal  of  some  products,  or  for  other 
reasons,  a retailer  cannot  usually  sell  ENOUGH  of  a product  to  justify  large 
purchases  from  the  manufacturer.  While  some  letailers  may  buy  in  large  enough 
quantities  to  make  it  economically  feasible  for  manufacturers  to  sell  directly  to 
them,  most  retailers  usually  buy  in  relatively  small  quantities.  So,  manu- 
facturers generally  sell  their  products  to  wholesalers. 


Now,  still  another  element  can  be  added  in  our  diagram  of  the  flow  of  goods  from 
their  sources  to  consumers  — the  wholesaler; 
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The  manufacturer,  then,  generally  sells  to  relatively  few  wholesalers  ( Instead 
of  to  thousands  of  individual  retailers)  who  then  re-sell  the  products  in  smaller 
quantities  to  many  retailers  who,  in  turn,  sell  the  products  one  or  a few  at  a 
time  to  millions  of  consumers.  This  flow  of  goods  to  the  consumers  is  referred 
to  as  a channel  of  distribution,  and  is  used  by  most  consumer  goods  manu- 
facturers. However,  there  are  exceptions; 

• Some  manufacturers  sell  direct  to  consumers  (example:  The  Fuller 
Brush  Company ) . 

• Some  manufacturers  sell  direct  to  retailers  (example : most  clothing 
manufacturers ) . 

• Some  manufacturers  sell  BOTH  to  consumers  AND  to  retailers 
(example  : dairies  offering  home  delivery) . 

The  channel  of  distribution  described  above  applies  to  most  food  products  sold 
in  retail  food  stores.  However,  produce  (fresh  fruits  and  vegetables)  is  sold 
at  retail  "as  is";  that  is,  it  by-passes  the  manufacturer  and  is  sold  by  middle- 
men to  wholesalers.  Also,  meat  is  often  sold  by  the  manufacturer  (the  meat 
packer)  directly  to  retailers,  by-passing  the  wholesaler. 

In  summary,  then,  the  malor  functions  in  the  channel  of  distribution  are : 


o Producer* s function  --  originates  the  raw  materials  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  other  goods . 

• Middleman* s function  — for  some  raw  materials,  buys  from  many 
producers  and  re-sells  to  manufacturers. 

• Industrial  goods  manufacturer* s function  — produces  the  parts, 
accessories,  or  components  used  by  other  manufacturers  in  making 
other  goods . 

• Consumer  goods  manufacturer* s function  — uses  the  raw  materials 
an(j/or  industrial  goods  bought  from  above  sources  of  supply  to  make 
finished  products  for  ultimate  sale  to  consumers. 

• Wholesaling  function  — buys  in  large  quantities  from  manufacturers, 
stores  the  products,  and  re-sells  in  smaller  quantities  to  retailers. 

• Retailing  function  — buys  products  in  small  quantities  and  re-sells 
them  one  or  a few  at  a time  to  consumers . 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  following  material  is  presented  in  a format  known  as  programed  learning. 

In  a programed  course,  the  information  is  broken  down  into  small  "bits" 

(called  frames)  and  presented  in  step-by-step  fashion.  As  you  systemati- 
cally learn  each  new  fact  by  seeing  it  re- stated  and  repeated  in  different 
contexts,  in  subsequent  frames,  you  gradually  master  the  total  subject. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning,  as  opposed  to  traditional 
textbooks,  is  that  you  actively  participate  in  the  learning  process.  That  is, 
you  immediately  USE  the  information  that  you  learn  in  one  frame  by  writing  in 
key  words  in  the  next  one,  or  by  selecting  the  correct  word  from  a number  of 
choices  given,  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the  previous 
frames.  The  fact  that  you  can  immediately  check  your  response  for  each  frame 
is  assurance  that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed  through  the  material. 

A programed  learning  course  is  NOT  a test,  but  a self-learning  device.  So,  if 
you  should  have  trouble  with  a particular  frame,  try  not  to  look  ahead. . .and 
don't  guess  wildly.  Instead,  think  a moment  and,  if  necessary,  re-read  the 
previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  correct  answer.  In  a programed 
course,  you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you  along,  and  no 
one  will  score  or  grade  your  responses. 

A final  word  before  you  begin  — programed  courses  teach,  not  test.  If  they 
remind  you  of  tests  you  have  taken  — because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in, 
and  so  on  — disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  is  used  in  this  series 
of  Self-Study  Units  for  one  primary  reason : it  is  a proven  teaching  method  that 
can  rapdily  and  thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  information  you  can  use  to  gain 
a fuller  satisfaction  from  your  work  and  progress  in  your  job  in  the  retail  food 
industry.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  this  new  learning  experience. 
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II.  CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

THE  PRODUCER 


S-1  All  food  products  sold  ia  a retail  grocery  store  can 
be  traced  back  to  an  ultimate  source,  the  producer. 
Depending  on  the  item  involved,  the  producer  may 
bo:  (CIRCLE  ONE  OR  MORE) 

( a ) A baker  or  meat  packer 

( b)  A rancher  or  citrus  grower 

( c ) A canner  or  bottler 

( d)  A manufacturer  or  middleman 


i-x 

S-2 

Persons  who  grow,  or  otherwise  originate,  raw  food 
products  are  known  as  . Some 

examples  are : poultrymen,  dairymen,  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  citrus  growers.  Most  often,  they 
sell  their  products  to  a middleman. 

S-3 

As  is  true  of  other  raw  materials,  raw  food  products 
are  usually  sold  by  the  producer  to  one  or  another 
type  of  who  re-sells  them  to  a 

i lanufacturer  ( a canner,  a meat  packer,  etc  - ) . 

liddleman 

S-4 

Most  producers  sell  the  raw  food  products  they 
grow  to  one  or  other  type  of 

However,  some  large  producers  sell  their  products 
directly  to  a nearby  manufacturer  with  whom  they 
may  make  a contract  and  eyen  agree  on  a price  before 
the  products  are  ready  for  market. 

i 

f*4 

liddleman 

t 

S-5 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a large  producer  ( say,  a farmer 
or  a rancher)  to  sell  all  or  part  of  his  products  (his 
crop  or  his  herd ) to  a nearby  manufacturer  ( a cannver 
or  a meat  packer).  Often,  the  producer  and  the 
manufacturer  (commonly  called  a food  processor) 
will  eyen  make  a and  agree  on  a 

before  the  products  are  ready  for  market. 
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R-5 

contract 

price 


S-6 


Producers  most  likely  to  sell  their  products  directly 
tc  a manufacturer  ( or  food  processor ) are  character- 
ized by  their  Tnearnes^  to  •••  distance  from) 
the  manufacturer's  plant  and  by  theix( large-scale 
smatl’^ scale)  production,  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT 
WORDS) 


• • e 


R-6 

nearness  to 
large*  scale 


S-7 


A person  or  company  who  buys  raw  food  products 
and  prepares  (or  manufactures)  them  for  ultimate 
sale  to  consumers  is  commonly  known  as ; ( CIRCLE 
ONE) 


(a)  A middleman 
(b  ) A food  producer 
(c)  A food  processor 
( d)  A food  preparer 


R-7 


S-8 


Although  some  large  producers  sell  directly  to  nearby 
manufacturers  (or ,_)/ 


most  producers  sell  to  a middleman  who  re-sells  the 
products  to  a manufacturer.  However,  in  the  case  of 
produce  (fresh  fruits  and  vegetables),  the  manu- 
facturer is  by-passed;  the  middleman  sells  the 
products  to  a wholesaler  or  to  retailers. 


R-8 

food  prbcossord 


S-9 


Which  TWO  diagrams  below  depict  the  ways  in  which 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  reach  the  consumer? 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


- 


producer 

producer 

middleman 

middleman 

wholesaler 

manufacturer 

retailer 

wholesaler 

or  retailer 
T 

consumer 

consumer 

producer 

middleman 

retailer 

consumer 
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’ (a)  and  (c) 


^R-10 

‘ middleman 
wholesaler  (or) 
retailer 


? R-11 

: large 


K * 
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S-10  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold  by  the  producer 

to  a who  then  re- sells  to  a 

or  to  a 


S-11  To  - mmarize  thus  far:  except  for  produce,  most 

raw  food  products  pass  from  producers  to  middlemen 
to  manufacturers;  some  (large  •••  email) 
producers  sell  direct  to  nearby  manutacturers . This 
flow  of  goods  is  shown  in  a simplified  diagram : 


Producers 


Middlemen 


□□□□□  □□□□□ 


¥ 


p □ □ g 


9 • 


Food 

Processors 


THE  MIDDLEMAN 


S-12  Middlemen  operate  at  two  levels  in  the  channel  of 
distribution  for  raw  food  products ; local  markets 
and  central  markets . 

• Local  markets  are  minor  concentration  points  for 
raw  food  products,  and  are  located  near  producers. 

• Central  markets  are  major  concentration  points 
for  raw  food  products,  and  are  located  in  impor- 
tant transportation  centers . 

Which  of  the  above  would  you  expect  is  equipped  to 
receive,  unload,  store,  and  ship  raw  food  products 
in  large  quantities?  . . . local  market e or 
central  markets*  (CIRCLE  ONE) 
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R-12 

central 

markets 


R-13 

Local 

central 


R-14 

local 

central 
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S-13  Some  middlemen  operate  at  local  markets,  and  others 

at  central  markets  • markets  are  minor 

concentration  points  for  raw  food  products  located 

near  producers,  whereas  — markets 

are  major  concentration  points  located  In  important 
transportation  centers  and  are  equipped  to  receive, 
unload,  store,  and  ship  products  In  large  quantities. 


S-14  On  their  way  from  the  producer  to  the  food  processor, 
raw  food  products  generally  pass  through  a middle- 
man at  the  market  and  through  another 

middleman  at  the  market. 

For  example: 


Wheat  Is  a major  crop  in  the  broad  area  from 
Texas  northward  through  North  Dakota.  If  you 
were  to  ride  a train  through  the  area,  you  would 
pass  numerous  grain  elevators  (one  or  two 
standing  alone  beside  the  track,  or  clusters  of 
two  to  five  in  towns  along  the  way ) where 
farmers  sell  their  wheat;  these  so-called  country 
grain  elevators"  are  the  local  markets  for  wheat. 
As  you  approached  one  of  the  major  cities  which 
serve  as  important  transportation  centers  ( such 
as  Mlnnespolis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  or  St. 
Louis),  you  would  pass  large  concentrations  of 
grain  elevators;  these  are  the  central  markets 
for  wheat . 


S-15  Which  diagram  below  illustrates  the  usual  flow  of 
goods  from  producers  to  the  manufacturer  or  food 
processor? 


(a)  (b)  (c) 
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1.  Functions  of  Local  Market  Middlemen 


R-1& 

(b) 


S-16  Most  local  market  middlemen  buy  raw  food  products 
from  producers  and  re-sell  them  at  the  central 
markets.  However,  some  


middlemen  re-sell  them  directly  to  manufacturers. 


R-16  S-17  Local  market  middlemen  buy  from  numerous  producers 

local  market  and  usually  sell  at  markets,  but 

some  sell  instead  to  manufacturers.  Most  producers 
sell  to  local  market  middlemen  mainly  because  they 
do  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit 
economical  shipment  over  long  distances  to  central 
market  > , 


R-17 

central 


s 

7 

I 

lR-18 

i local  market 
^ middlemen 

f 


r 


S-18  Since  World  War  II,  the  number  of  farms  in  America 
has  decreased  considerably,  and  the  average  size 
has  increased.  However,  there  are  still  a great 
many  relatively  small  producers  located  far  from 
potential  buyers  ( central  markets  and  manufacturers ) 
who  cannot  afford  to  ship  small  quantities  of  products 
long  distances.  Instead,  they  sell  their  products  to 


who  buy  large  quantities  of  products  and  ship  them 
by  the  truckload  or  railroad  car. 


S-19  Which  of  the  following  are  true  of  JJroducers  who 

sell  to  local  market  middlemen?  (CIRCLE  ONE  OR 
MORE) 

( a ) Are  located  near  central  markets  and  manu- 
facturers . 

(b)  Are  extremely  large-scale  producers, 

(c)  Are  generally  small-scale  producers, 

( d ) Are  located  far  from  central  markets  and  manu- 
facturers , 


1 
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R-19 

(c)  and  (d) 


S-20  There  are  other  reasons  why  producers  usually  sell 
to  a local  market  middleman,  besides  their^’amaZZ- 
aoale*  • • lavge-^aeale)  production  and  their  (near<^ 
neee  to  ***  dietanoe  from)  central  markets 
and  manufacturers.  As  a practical  matter,  small 
producers  cannot  always  keep  abreast  of  price 
fluctuations  and  market  conditions  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Further,  most  lack  the  experience  necessary 
to  deal  successfully  with  central  market  middlemen, 
who  prefer  ♦•o  buy  and  sell  in  large  quantities  anyway. 


i R-20 

smalir  scale 
distance  from 

S-21 

Local  market  middlemen,  then,  buy  raw  food  products 
In  small  Quantities  from  numerous 
They  then  combine  these  purchases  for  economical 
shipment  by  truck  or  rail  to  central  markets  or,  in 
some  cases,  to  manufacturers. 

\ pro^dbcers 

^ ;; 

S-22 

The  middleman  at  the  local  market  buys  raw  food 
products  in  small  quantities  from  many  producers 
and  ships  them  in  (small  •••  large)  quantities, 
usually  to  central  markets.  There,  he  sells  them 
to  other  mldalemen  who  later  .e-sell  them  to  large- 
quantity  buyers,  principally  manufacturers  (or 

). 

r R-22 
large 

food  processors 

3-23 

\t'  we  were  to  a the  middlemen  at 

markets  and  the  middlemen  at 

markets  to  the  basic  illustration  in  S-11,  it  would 

look  like  this : 

Producers 


Local  Market 
Middlemen 


□□□□□  □□□□□ 


1=]  [ 


iAi 


V •• 


Central  Market 
Middlemen 


Food 

Processors 
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2.  Functions  of  Central  Market  Middlemen 

S-24  Central  market  middlemen  buy  raw  food  products 
from  local  market  middlemen  and  re-sell  them  to 

food  processors.  These  

middlemen  also  buy  from  large 

producers . 


S-25  Which  of  the  following  might  sell  raw  food  products 

to  central  market  middlemen?  (CIRCLE  ONE  OR  MORE) 

(a)  Local  market  middlemen 

( b ) Small  producers 

(c)  Manufacturers 

(d)  Large  producers 


S-26  Central  market  middlemen  buy  from  local  market 

middlemen  and/or  from  

In  many  cases,  they  also  grade  and  store  the  products 
for  later  sale;  thus,  their  customers  are  able  to  obtain 
raw  food  products  In  ample  quantities  and  consistent 
quality  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


S-27  Middlemen  at  central  markets  buy  raw  food  products 
from  middlemen  at  local  markets  and/or  from  large 

producers.  Generally,  they  also and 

the  products  for  later  sale,  thus  enabling 

food  processors  to  obtain  the  products  they  need  In 
ample  Quantities  and  consistent  quality  throughout 
the  year.  Instead  of  only  at  harvest  time. 


S-28  As  we  saw,  a local  market  middleman  performs  an 
Important  service  by  eliminating  the  need  for  small 
producers  to  ship  products  long  distances.  A central 
market  middleman  performs  an  Important  service  by 
grading  and  storing  raw  food  products,  thereby 
enabling  food  processors  to  obtain  needed  products 

In  ample and  consistent 

throughout  the  year. 
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R-28 

(ample) 

quantitlee 

(consistent) 

quality 

S-29  If,  at  harvest  time,  a food  processor  were  to  buy  all 
the  raw  food  products  needed  for  a whole  year's 
Droduction.  he  would  reauire  huqe  storaae  facilities 
and  would  tie  up  larqe  amounts  of  workinq  capital  m 
inventory.  Central  market  middlemen  make  it 
possible  for  the 

to  obtain  products  in  ample  quantities  and  consistent 
quality  throughout  the  year,  in  keeping  with  his 
production  schedules. 

For  example i 

Consider  again  the  case  of  wheat.  Over  51 

million  acres  are  devoted  to  growing  wheat,  and 

total  annual  production  exceeds  1-1/4  billion 

bushels  (or  75  billion  pounds)  providing  income 

to  farmers  of  over  2-1/4  billion  dollars.  Over  26 

billion  pounds  of  wheat  flour  is  produced  a year  1 

in  this  country,  representing  over  a billion  i 

dollars  worth  of  wheat  at  farm  prices.  If  flour  ’ 

producers  had  to  buy  at  harvest  time  enough 

wheat  for  their  whole  year's  needs,  they  would  ! 

clearly  have  to  maintain  tremendous  storage  | 

facilities  and  either  borrow  to  pay  for  it  or  tie  up  j 

huge  amounts  of  working  capital  in  raw  materials' 

inventory.  Most  flour  mills  find  it  far  less  j 

expensive  to  buy  wheat  as  needed  from  central 

market  middlemen.  | 

1 

t 

) 

R-29 

food  processor 

i. 

i 

S-30  By  purchasing  from  central  market  middlemen,  the 
food  processor  benefits  because  he  : (CIRCLE  ONE 
OR  MORE ) 

* 

(a)  Provides  additional  employment  opportunities 
for  people  at  central  markets. 

(b)  Needs  far  less  storage  facilities  of  his  own. 

(c)  Can  buy  a full  year's  needs  at  one  time. 

(d)  Doesn't  have  to  tie  up  large  amounts  of  money 

: 

• 

in  inventory. 

(e)  Can  buy  products  as  needed,  depending  on  his 

production  schedules. 
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‘"30  S-31  We  have  now  seen  that  middlemen  operate  at  two 

(d),  levels  in  the  channel  of  distribution  for  food  products: 

and  (e)  at  and  at 

• At  both  these 

levels,  there  are  different  types  of  middlemen  who 
operate  in  different  wavs . 


^"3 1 3 . Types  of  Local  Market  Middlemen 

ocal  markets 

jentral  markets  S-32  Middlemen  at  local  markets  Include : 

• Independent  buyers  — buy  products  in  their  own 
name  and  hope  to  re-sell  them  at  a profit. 

• Producers'  co-operative  associations  — organi- 
zations of  local  producers  which  buy  and  sell 
products,  and  share  their  profits  with  member 
producers. 

• Commission  agents  — buy  from  producers  on 
behalf  of  central  market  middlemen  or  food 
processors,  and  are  paid  a commission  on  the 
purchases. 

Which  of  the  above  do  not  actually  own  the  products 

they  buy?  


‘"32  S-33  Although  some  large  producers  sell  direct  to  central 

ommission  market  middlemen  or  to  food  processors,  most 

agents  producers  sell  to  local  market  middlemen : 

independent  buyers,  producers'  co-operative 
associations,  or  commission  agents.  A person  who 
buys  raw  food  products  in  his  own  name  and  re-sells 
them  to  central  market  middlemen  or  to  food  processors 
at  a profit  is  called  an  
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R-33 

independent 

buyer 


S-34  Independent  buyers  raw  food  products  in 

their  own  names  and  attempt  to  

them  to  central  market  middlemen  or  food  processors 

at  a profit. 

For  example: 

An  independent  buyer  might  operate  in  this  way : 
starting  out  with  an  empty  truck,  he  travels  from 
one  farm  to  another  on  a regular  route,  arriving  at 
each  farm  about  the  same  time  every  day  or  on 
specified  days  of  the  week.  At  each  stop,  he 
buys  the  products  ready  for  market,  depending  on  his 
particular  specialty.  When  his  truck  is  filled  to 
capacity,  he  drives  to  the  nearest  central  market 
or  to  a food  processor  where  he  re-sells  the  products 
at  a profit. 


R“34 

buy 

re-sell 


S-35  A type  of  local  market  middleman  who  buys  products 
in  his  own  name  and  re-sells  them  at  a profit  is 

called  an • 

An  organization  of  local  producers  which  buys  and 
sells  products,  and  shares  its  profits  with  member 
producers,  is  called  a producers*  co-operative 
association. 


R-35 

independent 

buyer 


S-36  Organizations  of  local  producers  which  function  as 
local  market  middlemen  are  called 


Members  share  in  the  profits  of  the  organization  in  the 
form  of  patronage  dividends,  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  products  each  producer  sells  to  the  organization 
during  a given  period  of  time. 


R-36 

producers' 

co-operative 

associations 


S-37  Producers'  co-operative  associations  share  their 

with  members  who  sell  their  products 
to  the  association  by  paying  patronage  dividends,  or 
rebates  based  on  the  value  of  the  products  each 
producer  sells  to  the  association  over  a period  of  time, 
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"37  S-38  Profits  of  a producers*  co-operative  association  are 

rofits  paid  out  to  all  member  producers  at  regular  intervals, 

usually  every  3 months  or  every  year.  These  rebates 

(called  ) 

are  based  on  the  value  of  the  products  each  producer 
^ sells  to  the  association  during  that  time. 

Fov  example: 

Let's  say  that  a particular  association  with  200 
members  handled  $4,000,000  worth  of  raw  food 
products  and  had  a net  profit  of  $20,000  in  a 
given  year.  This  amounts  to  $1  for  each  $200 
worth  of  products  purchased  ($4,000,000  -f 
$20,000),  Thus,  a member  who  sold  $10, 000 
worth  of  products  to  the  association  would  receive 
$50  as  his  share  of  the  profits  ( $10, 000  -f  $200), 
while  a member  who  sold  $60,000  worth  would 
receive  $300  as  his  share  ($60,000  -r  $200). 


1-38 

patronage 

dividends 


1-39 

ndependent 

buyers 

producers* 

co-operative 

associations 


S-39  Two  types  of  local  market  middlemen,  then,  are 

who  buy 

products  in  their  own  name,  and  


which  buy  and  sell  products  but  share  their  profits 
with  member  producers.  The  third  is  the  commission 
agent  who  buys  from  producers  on  behalf  of  a central 
market  middleman  or  a food  processor,  and  is  paid  a 
commission  on  the  value  of  the  products  he  buys. 


S-40  Unlike  independent  buyers  and  producers'  co-operative 

associations,  

do  not  obtain  title  to  the  products  they  buy.  Instead, 
they  buy  from  producers  on  behalf  of  someone  else 
(a  central  market  middleman  or  a food  processor)  and 
are  paid  a commission  based  on  the  amounts  purchased. 


R-40 

commission 

agents 


S-41  In  summary,  then,  the  three  types  of  local  market 
middlemen  are : independent  buyers  who  buy  and 
sell  products  in  their  own  name;  producers'  co- 
operative associations  which  share  their  profits 

with  member  producers;  and 

who  buy  products  on  behalf  of  central 

market  middlemen  or  food  processors,  but  do  not  take 
title  to  the  products.  Now,  let's  look  at  the  types 
of  central  market  middlemen. 


R-41 

commission 
^ agents 


4.  Types  of  Central  Market  Middlemen 


S-42  There  are  four  major  types  of 


middlemen ; independent  merchants; 
co-operative  associations;  commission  firnis;  and 
brokers . An  independent  merchant,  like  an 
independent  buyer  at  the  local  market,  takes 
possession  and  ownership  of  products  in  his  own 
name  and  re-sells  them  at  a profit. 


R-42 

central 

market 


S-43 


Although  middlemen  at  central  markets  operate  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  those  at  local  markets,  there 
are  similarities.  For  example:  independent  mer- 
chants and  independent  buyers  buy  raw  food  products 
in  their  own  name,  hoping  to  re-sell  them  at  a profit. 
The  big  difference,  of  course,  is  that  independent 
buyers  generally  buy  from  producers  and  re-sell  to 
central  market  middlemen,  whereas 


generally  buy  from  local  market  middlemen  or  from 
large  producers,  and  re-sell  to  food  processors. 


independent 

merchants 


S-44  Independent  buyers  at  local  markets  and 


at  central 


markets  buy  and  sell  products  in  their  own  name,  for 
their  own  personal  profit.  r.n-npprative  association_s 
at  central  markets  share  their  profits  with  members 
from  whom  they  buy  in  the  form  of  patronage  dividends. 
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S-45  We  saw  that  producers'  co-operative  associations 
buy  from  producers  and  share  their  profits  with 

members  in  the  form  of  

. Co-operative  associations  at 

central  markets  buy  from  large  producers  and  from 
producers'  co-operative  associations  at  local 
markets,  and  also  share  their  profits  with  members. 


S-46  Producers'  co-operative  associations  at  local  markets 

and  

at  central  markets  are  similar  in  that  they  both  share 
their  profits  with  their  respective  members. 

Comission  agents  at  local  markets  and  commission 
firms  at  central  markets  are  also  similar  in  that  they 
don't  obtain  title  to  products  they  buy,  but  instead 
buy  on  behalf  of  someone  else. 


t;: : 


h 'i/: 


r‘-4 
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S-47  As  we  saw,  commission  agents  at  local  markets  do 
not  take  title  to  products  but  buy  from  producers 
on  behalf  of  a central  market  middleman  or  a food 
processor,  and  receive  a commission  on  the  amounts 

purchased.  Similarly,  

at  the  central  markets  do  not  take  title 

to  products,  but  sell  to  food  processors  on  behalf  of 
local  market  middlemen  or  large  producers,  receiving 
a commission  on  the  amounts  sold. 


S-48  Local  market  middlemen  and  large  producers  might 
sell  their  products  outright  to  a central  market 
middleman  or  to  a food  processor.  Or,  they  might 
instead  choose  to  retain  title  to  the  products  and 
pay  someone  else  a commission  for  selling  the 
products  to  a food  processor;  this  third  party  is 
called  a : 

(a)  Commission  agent 

(b)  Independent  merchant 

(c)  Commission  firm 

(d)  Independent  buyer 
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s -49  At  central  markets, 

. (qJ  ' ‘ do  not  take  title  to  the  products  they 

handle,  but  sell  products  on  behalf  of  large 
producers  or  local  market  middlemen;  the  same  is 
true  of  brokers,  but  brokers  do  not  generally  obtain 
V title  OR  possession  of  the  products. 


i>  ■Mil'. 

' ' ' - ' 

' <x>mmission 
firms 

^ - *■  ^ tf  ’ . 

f-  * ' ‘ ’ 

> ^ ,*V  ' ' ' 

S-50 

Commission  firms  and  brokers  sell  products  to  food 
processors  on  behalf  of  large  producers  or  local 
market  middlemen.  However,  commission  firms 
actually  receive  and  store  the  products  but  do  not 
obtain  titlp  or  ownershiD.  while 
do  not  generally  handle  the  products  and  do  not 
obtain  title  or  ownership . 

i' 

k'  ' ^ . 

KV.  - ' * > ' ’ 

S-51 

Central  market  middlemen  who  sell  products  without 
obtaining  possession  OR  ownership  of  the  products, 
are  called  . A large  producer  or 

a local  market  middleman  who  employs  this  type  of 
middleman  generally  ships  the  products  directly  to 
the  buyers,  and  pays  a commission  on  the  sale. 

r tirokers 

'r  ' ^ ' 

S-52 

We  have  now  studied  four  major  types  of  central 
market  middlemen : 

, co-operative  associations. 

h ‘ - 

'W  . ' f A ' - \ , 

, and  brokers , 

f‘ 

r*  - r , ’ ' ' , 

f'  ■"  ■>  ' 

?/  ■■  -'■■•,■•.•;  ' 

■'  * ^ 4 A 

Produce  (fresh  fruits  and  vegetables)  is  sold  in 
large  quantities  by  these  types  of  middlemen,  but 
alsn  in  smaller  auantities  bv  car- lot  wholesalers 
and  auctioneers. 

\ ^ . 

^ R-5i 

independent 
merthants 
commission 
' firms 

I' 

r 

? 

S-53 

At  central  markets,  raw  food  products  are  usually  sold 
in  very  large  quantities  to  food  processors.  However, 
ec  we  «aw  earlier^  produce  (that  iS.  fresh 

and  ) is  sold  to  retailers  or  to  j 

wholesalers  who  re-sell  to  retailers.  Independent  \ 

merchants,  co-operative  associations,  commission  ( 

firms,  and  brokers  may  sell  produce  in  large  quantities, 
while  car-lot  wholesalers  and  auctioneers  usually  sell 
in  smaller  quantities. 
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iruits  (and) 
vegetables 


1-54 

iuctioneers 


hS5 

^ar-iot 

Wholesalers 

■ 


I 


S-54  Car- lot  wholesalers  and are 

specialized  central  market  middlemen  who  deal  only 
in  produce . Car-lot  wholesalers  buy  in  carload 
shipments,  and  break  them  up  into  smaller  lots  for 
sale  to  retailers  and  wholesalers. 


S-55  Central  market  middlemen  who  buy  carload  shipments 
of  produce  and  break  them  up  into  smaller  lots  for 
sale  to  retailers  and  wholesalers  are  called  - 


S--56  Much  of  the  produce  that  passes  through  central 

markets  is  sold  by  - 

who  buy  in  carload  shipments  and  break  them  up  into 

smaller  lots  for  sale  to  and  to 

. Some  is  sold  by  auctioneers 

who  mainly  deal  in  citrus  fruits,  buying  in  carload 
shipments  (usually  from  producers'  co-operative 
associations)  and  selling  at  auction  to  large  retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  brokers  who  buy  on  behalf  of 
hospitals,  schools,  and  other  institutions . 


i-56 
»r-lot 
wholesalers 
Oilers  (and) 
wholesalers 


^-57 

^ithis  fruits 
iuctioneers 


r 


S-57  Central  market  middlemen  who  buy  produce  (mainly 

) in  carload  shipments 

from  producers'  co-operative  associations  and  sell 
them  at  auction  to  large  retailers,  wholesalers,  and 
brokers  (who  buy  on  behalf  of  hospitals,  schools, 
and  other  institutions ) are  called  


S-58  Two  specialized  central  market  middlemen  dealing 

only  in  produce  are  - 

and  

As  we  saw,  the  four  major  types  of  central  market 
middlemen  also  sell  produce,  but  principally  sell 
other  raw  food  products  in  very  large  quantities  to 
food  processors. 


THE  MANUFACTURER  OR  FOOD  PROCESSOR 


; wholesalers 
(end) 

auctioneers 


S-59  The  manufacturer  or  food  processor  is  the  pivotal 

link  in  the  channel  of  distribution  for  food  products 
( except  produce ) in  that  he  is  the  only  party  who 
materially  changes  the  products  on  their  way  to 
consumers.  Food  processors  include  ; (CIRCLE  ONE 
OR  MORE) 


(a)  Meat  packers  ; 

(b)  Bakers  j 

( c ) Canners 

(d)  Dairy  | 

( e ) All  of  the  above  j 

I 

__j 

I 

I 

1-  Classifications  of  Manufacturers 

i 

S-60  Food  processors  may  be  classified  as  national,  ; 

regional,  or  ''private  label”  manufacturers.  i 

1 

• Those  whose  products  are  sold  throughout  the  | 

country  are,  of  course,  classified  as 

manufacturers . ; 

• Those  whose  products  are  sold  only  in  certain 

parts  of  the  country  are  classed  as  j 

manufacturers . 


: R-60 

national 
I regional 
' “private  label” 


• Those  whose  products  are  sold  under  a retailer's 
or  wholesaler's  special  brand  name  are  classed 


manufacturers. 


S-61  A manufacturer  whose  products  are  sold  throughout 
the  country  is  called  a manu- 

facturer, while  one  whose  products  are  sold  only  in 

certain  parts  of  the  country  is  called  a 

manufacturer;  products  made  by  both  are  often  referred 
to  as  manufacturer  brands.  A manufacturer  whose 
products  are  sold  under  a retailer's  or  wholesaler's 

special  brand  name  is  classified  as  a " 

" manufacturer,  and  the  products  are 


referred  to  as  controlled  or  "private  label"  brands. 
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S-62  A manufacturer  may  contract  to  make  products  for 
sale  under  retailers*  or  wholesalers*  special  brand 
names.  Such  a manufacturer  is  called  a *'private 
label"  manufacturer  and  the  products  are  referred  to 

as  or  "private  label*'  brands. 

Some  national  and  regional  manufacturers  also  make 
"private  label"  brands. 


S-63  The  three  classifications  of  manufacturers  are 
national,  regional,  and  "private  label*'.  Some 
national  and  regional  manufacturers  make  products 
for  sale  under  a retailer's  or  wholesaler's  special 
brand  name  in  addition  to  their  own  manufacturer 
brands,  but  "private  label"  manufacturers  make  only 


brands  • The  major  functions  of  all  manufacturers  are 
purchasing,  production,  and  marketing. 


! 

( 

2,  Major  Functions 


S-64  The  major  functions  of  a manufacturer  or  

are  purchasing,  production. 

and  marketing . The  purchasing  function  has  an 
important  effect  on  the  gualitv  of  his  products  ( and 
therefore  on  his  reputation  and  his  sales). 


a.  Purchasing 

S-65  The  quality  of  a manufacturer's  products,  upon  which 
his  reputation  and  his  sales  depend,  is  directly 
affected  by  the  quality  of  the  raw  materials  he  uses. 
Thus,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  importance  of  the 

function  with  respect  to  a 

manufacturer's  ultimate  success. 


R-65 

purchasing 

S-66 

A manufacturer's  ultimate  success  depends  in  large 
part  on  careful  purchasing  to  maintain  the 

of  his  products.  It  also  depends 

on  his  ability  to  anticipate  price  trends,  since  slight 
fluctuations  In  price  can  have  a great  effect  on  his 
costs  and  his  eventual  profits. 

R-66 

quality 

' 

S-67 

Wise  buying  involves  keeping  abreast  of  the  market 
and  anticipating  price  trends.  Because  of  the  large 
quantities  of  raw  materials  bought  by  a manufacturer, 
fluctuations  of  only  a fraction  of  a cent  in  the 

of  raw  materials  can  have  a great  effect  on 

his  costs  and  his  eventual  _ ^ 

• 

R-67 

price 

profits 

L 

S-68 

Buvers  employed  by  a manufacturer  must  always  be 
aware  of  the  effects  of  their  buying  decisions  on  the 

of  the  manufacturer's  products 

anrf  on  his  eventual  • In  most  cases, 

different  buvers  purchase  raw  food  products  and 
industrial  goods  such  as  packaging  materials. 

R-68 

quality 

profits 

S-69 

It  is  common  for  a manufacturer  to  split  the 

function,  employing  one 

buyer  or  group  of  buyers  to  buy  raw  food  products  and 
another  buyer  or  group  of  buyers  to  buy  industrial 
goods  such  as  packaging  materials.  This  is  done 
because  buyers  of  raw  food  products  buy  at  central 
markets,  local  markets,  and/or  from  large  producers, 
while  buyers  of  packaging  materials  generally  have 
their  offices  at  the  manufacturer's  headquarters  or 
plants . 

R-69 

purchasing 


ii  ' ' ' I > . . 
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S-70  Buyers  of  packaging  materials  and  other  industrial 
goods  are  usually  located  at  the  manufacturer's 
headquarters  or  plants,  and  are  contacted  there  by 
the  suppliers'  salesmen.  Buyers  of  raw  food  products 
usually  buy  "on  the  spot"  : at 


and/or  from  large  producers. 


R-70 
central 
markets 
local  markets 


S-71  Buyers  of  raw  food  products  are  away  from  the 

manufacturer's  headquarters  and  plants  much  of  the 
time,  buying  at  central  markets,  local  markets, 
and/or  from  large  producers . Buyers  of  packaging 
materials,  however,  usually  have  offices  at  the 

manufacturer's or 

where  they  are  contacted  by  sales- 
men of  industrial  goods. 


R-71 

headquarters 
(or)  plants 


R-72 

packaging 

materials 


R-73 

buyers 
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S-72  Since  their  offices  are  usually  located  at  the  manu- 
facturer's headquarters  or  plants,  buyers  of  industrial 

goods  ( such  as ) 

work  closely  with  heads  of  production  to  develop 
better,  more  attractive,  and  more  economical 
packaging  for  their  products.  Buyers  of  raw  food 
products  also  work  closely  with  heads  of  production 
to  ensure  that  quality  raw  food  products  are  available 
at  the  plant  to  meet  production  schedules. 


b.  Production 


S-73  To  operate  efficiently,  a manufacturer  must  make 
maximum  use  of  his  production  capacity  ( plant, 
equipment,  and  personnel).  Toward  this  end,  the 
head  of  production  develops  far  in  advance  a detailed 
production  schedule  which  shows  what  products  will 
be  made  and  what  materials  will  be  needed,  and 

when.  Then,  he  works  closely  with  the  

who  purchase  raw  food  products  and  other  materials 
to  ensure  that  needed  materials  are  available  at  the 
plant  as  scheduled. 


S-74  To  make  best  use  of  his 

(plant,  equipment,  and 

personnel),  the  head  of  production  prepares  a long- 
range  production  schedule  showing  what  products 
will  be  made  and  what  materials  will  be  needed,  and 
when.  In  this,  he  consults  with  personnel  in  charge 
of  purchasing  to  ensure  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
materials  at  the  plant  in  accordance  with  the 
production  schedule. 
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S-75  Close  co-operation  between  production  and 
purchasing  is  essential  to  utilize  production 
capacity  to  the  fullest.  The  head  of  production 

develops  a long-range  

which  guides  buyers  In  their 

purchasing  to  ensure  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  mate- 
rials at  the  plant. 


S-76  A food  processor,  then,  must  make  maximum  use  of 
his  production  capacity,  and  ensure  an  uninterrupted 
of at  the  plant. 

As  we  saw,  some  national  and  regional  manufacturers 
make  "private  label"  brands;  this  Is  principally  done 

to  utilize  unused 

(plant,  equipment,  and 

personnel) . 


I 


i 


p flow  (of) 
r materials 
p production 
capacity 
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S-77  Most  food  processors  make  a variety  of  products,  | 

but  don't  usually  make  each  product  every  day  of  | 

the  year.  Instead,  they  may  make  one  group  of 
products  one  week  and  another  group  the  next  week.  | 

The  length  of  time  spent  making  each  product  or  j 

group  of  products  Is  called  a production  run;_  and  the  | 
"master  plan"  that  shows  which  products  will  be  | 

made  and  what  materials  will  be  needed,  and  when, 
is  called  the 


L R-77 

production 
r schedule 


S-78  A manufacturer's  production  schedule  specifies  the 

length  of  time  to  be  spent  making  a particular  product 

or  group  of  products,  called  the — 

, It  also  guides  buyers  In  scheduling  their 

purchases  to  ensure  an  uninterrupted  

of  materials  at  the  plant.  However,  for  some  types 
of  foods,  the  production  schedule  Itself  depends  on, 
when  a crop  is  harvested. 
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S-79  Since  some  foods  must  be  processed  shortly  after 

harvesting,  the  manufacturer's  

depends  on  when  the  crop  is 

harvested,  and  the  production  run  begins  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  ready. 

For  example: 

The  quality  of  canned  and  frozen  vegetables 
( such  as  beans  and  peas ) is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  freshness  of  the  raw  food 
products  used.  Generally,  processors  of 
such  items  locate  their  plants  near  producers 
in  order  to  eliminate  delays  which  affect 
freshness.  The  production  run  for  the  product 
begins  as  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  picked, 
and  the  plant  operates  around-the-clock  7 days 
a week  until  the  quantities  needed  have  been 
processed  and  packed. 


S-80  Two  of  the  major  functions  of  the  manufacturer  are 

purchasing  and  production.  Efficiency  in  production 
depends  largely  on  a manufacturer's  making  maxi- 
mum use  of  his  

through  careful  scheduling 

and  control  of  the  flow  of  materials  at  the  plant. 

The  third  major  function  of  the  manufacturer  is 
marketing . 
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c.  Marketing 

S-81  Marketing  Includes  all  the  activities  necessary  to 
bring  a manufacturer's  product  to  the  consumer  and 
induce  her  to  buy  the  product  and  use  it  properly . 
The  five  major  elements  or  phases  of 
are ; 

( a ) Consumer  research 

(b)  Product  development 

(c)  Advertising 

(d)  Merchandising 

(e)  Selling 


S-82  The  statements  below  describe  the  major  purpose 
of  each  element  of  marketing  mentioned  above . In 
the  space  alongside  each  statement.  Insert  the 
proper  letter  from  S-81  above : 

( ) To  "pre-sell"  consumers,  or  create  a 

desire  to  buy  a particular  product  through 
use  of  various  media  such  as  radio, 
television,  magazines,  etc. 

( ) To  Induce  consumers  to  buy  a particular 

product  at  the  point  of  purchase,  in  the 
retail  food  store . 

( ) To  determine  what  the  needs,  wants, 

habits,  and  attitudes  of  consumers  are. 

( ) To  create  products  that  will  satisfy  the 

needs  and  wants  of  consumers . 

( ) To  persuade  potential  customers  to  buy  a 

product  through  personal  solicitation. 


NOTE:  If  you  got  all  five  oorreot  in  S^82^ 

ekip  over  to  S-92.  Otherwiee»  proceed 

below. 

S-83  Consumer  research  seeks  to  determine  the  needs,  wants 
habits,  and  attitudes  of  consumers.  If  a manufacturer 
gives  samples  of  one  of  his  products  to  housewives 
and  asks  them  to  report  what  they  like  or  dislike 
about  the  product,  this  would  be  an  example  of 
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S-84  The  aim  of  

is  to  determine  the  needs,  wants,  habits,  and 
riaiureh  attitudes  of  consumers.  The  aim  of  product 

i,:., development  is  to  create  products  which  will  satisfy 

consumer  needs  and  wants. 


S-85  Product  development  activities  are  Intended  to 

create  products  which  will  satisfy  consumer  needs 
and  wants.  Obviously,  in  the  case  of  food  products, 
laboratory  research  and  taste-testing  are  Important 
phases  of  . 


S-86 


The  purpose  of 


is  to  create  products 

that  will  satisfy  consumer  needs  and  wants.  The 
purpose  of  advertising  is  to  "pre-sell”  consumers, 
or  create  a desire  to  buy  a product  through  use  of 
radio,  television,  magazines,  and  other  advertising 
media. 


S-87  Advertising  attempts  to  "pre-sell"  consumers,  or 

create  a desire  to  buy  a product  at  a time  when  they 
are  not  actually  in  a position  to  buy  the  product.  A 
television  commercial  viewed  by  millions  of  con- 
sumers in  their  homes  is  a good  example  of 
which  attempts  to  "pre- 
sell" consumers. 


S-88  The  goal  of is  to  "pre-sell" 

consumers,  or  create  a desire  to  buy  a product  at  a 
time  when  they  are  not  actually  in  a position  to  buy 
it.  The  goal  of  merchandising  is  to  create  a desire 
to  buy  the  product  at  the  point  of  purchase,  in  the 
retail  store. 
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Merchandising  activities  seek  to  induce  consumers 
to  buy  a particular  product  at  the  point  of  purchase,  | 

in  a retail  store,  "Shelf  talkers"  and  special  product  | 

displays  are  examoles  of 
activities. 

R-89 

merchandising 

■ 

‘ 

r 

S-90 

The  obiective  of  all 

activities  in  a store  is  to  get  consumers  to  buy 
partiriilar  products.  The  obiective  of  all  selling 
activities  is  to  persuade  potential  customers  to  buy 
a product  through  personal  solicitation. 

R-90 

merchandising 

; 

S-91 

Selling  can  be  defined  as  an  individual's  efforts  to 
persuade  potential  customers  to  buy  a product 
through  personal  solicitation.  If  a manufacturer's 
representative  personally  attempts  to  persuade  a 
retailer  or  a wholesaler  to  buy  his  products,  this 
would  be  an  examole  of 

1 R-91 
selling 

c 

k 

n. 

y 

S-92 

Consumer  re Sfcarch,  product  development,  adver- 
tising, merchandising,  and  selling  are  the  five 
maior  elements  of  . Although 

selling  can  be  defined  as  the  efforts  to  persuade 
potential  customers  to  buy  a product  through  personal 
solicitation,  more  than  this  is  involved  for  the  food 
processor. 

k 

\ R-92 

marketing 

\ 

i 
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In  the  food  industry,  the  sale  of  products  to  con- 
sumers can  be  regarded  as  a JOINT  EFFORT 
involving  the  food  processor,  the  wholesale  level, 
and  the  retailer.  To  be  successful,  then,  the  food  j 

orocessor's  selling  activities  must  include  much 
MORE  than  merely  persuading  wholesale  and  retail 

tn  hiiy  his  oroducts  through  1 

. He  must  also  provide 

services  and  assistance  so  they  can  profitably  re-  • 

sell  his  products  to  THEIR  customers.  | 

) 

) 

i 
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S-94  The  food  processor's  selling  activities  include 

providing  the  services  and  assistance  which  enable 
his  customers  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels  to 
profitably  re-sell  his  products,  such  as: 

• Assisting  them  in  ordering  and  properly  rotating 
his  products; 

• Providing  ideas  on  effective  shelving,  adver- 
tising, merchandising,  promotion,  and  display 
of  products; 

• Supplying  information  on  matters  such  as  pricing 
and  special  discounts  and  allowances  which 
would  enable  them  to  remain  competitive;  and 

• Keeping  them  informed  of  the  manufacturer's 
advertising  and  merchandising  plans  and 
promotions . 

Most  food  processors  maintain  an  extensive  sales 
force  to  perform  these  activities. 


S-95  While  most  food  processors  maintain  an  extensive 

to  handle  the  selling 

function,  others  use  independent  local  companies 
called  brokers  to  perform  essentially  the  same 
selling  activities. 


S-96  Instead  of  maintaining  an  extensive  

of  his  own,  a food  processor  may  use 

brokers  to  perform  the  selling  function  on  his  behalf. 

The  broker  is  an  independent  local  businessman 
who  enters  into  a contract  with  a food  processor 
to  sell  certain  products  in  a specified  area.  In 
return,  he  receives  a percentage  comnission  (or 
"brokerage")  on  all  sales  of  those  products  in 
the  area.  Unlike  a wholesaler,  the  broker 
generally  does  not  take  title  to  the  products  he 
sells,  por  does  he  stock  or  handle  the  merchan- 
dise. The  broker  generally  represents  a number 
of  different  manufacturers,  but  does  not  handle 
similar  products  made  by  different  manufacturers. 
In  effect,  then,  the  broker  is  a sales  agent  for 
the  manufacturer. 


S-97  Which  one  of  the  following  statements  is  NOT  true 
of  a broker  employed  by  food  processors  to  sell 
their  products  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels? 

(a)  Contracts  to  sell  certain  products  in  a 
specified  area. 

(b)  Receives  a commission  on  all  sales  of 
assigned  products  in  his  locale. 

(c)  Represents  a number  of  different  manufacturers. 

(d)  Buys,  stocks,  and  re-sells  products  made  by 
competitive  manufacturers . 


S-98  We  have  now  seen  that  a food  processor  may  main- 
tain an  extensive  of  his  own 

or  may  use  independent  local  companies  called 

to  handle  selling  activities  on 
his  behalf.  In  either  case,  an  important  part  of  the 
selling  function  is  performed  at  the  wholesale  level. 


THE  WHOLESALE  LEVEL 


S-99  Except  for  some  types  of  products  which  are  sold  by 
manufacturers  directly  to  retailers,  the  whole saling 
function  is  important  in  the  channel  of  distribution 

for  food  products.  The 

function  involves  purchasing  products  in  large 
quantities  from  many  different  manufacturers  (or,  in 
the  case  or  produce,  from  central  or  local  markets), 
storing  or  warehousing  the  items,  and  distributing 
or  re-selling  them  in  smaller  quantities  to  many 
different  retailers. 


S-lOO  At  the  wholesale  level,  food  products  are  bought 
indavge  •••  smalls  quantities, are  stored  or 
warehoused,  and  are  distributed  or  re-sold  in 
smaller  quantities  to  retailers. 

• By  selling,  billing,  handling,  and  shipping 
products  in  large  quantities,  a manufacturer 
can  effect  savings  in  his  cost  of  ope  ration 
which  are  ultimately  reflected  in  lower  prices. 

• By  buying  in  large  quantities,  a wholesaling 
company  effects  savings  in  handling  and  trans- 
portation costs. 

• By  buying  from  a local  wholesaling  company, 
a retailer  can  obtain  needed  products  on  short 
notice  without  tying  up  large  amounts  of  money 
and  space  in  inventory. 


S-101  The  main  benefit  the  manufacturer  derives  from  the 
wholesaling  function  is  that  he  can : (CIRCLE  ONE) 

. (a)  Obtain  raw  food  products  more  conveniently, 
and  at  lower  prices. 

(b)  Sell,  bill,  load,  and  ship  finished  products 
in  large  quantities. 

( c ) Control  the  storage  and  handling  of  his 
products  until  they  are  bought  by  consumers. 


S-102  The  main  benefit  the  retailer  derives  from  the 

wholesaling  function  is  that  he  can ; (CIRCLE  CNE) 

( a ) Obtain  products  on  short  notice  without  tying 
up  great  amounts  of  money  and  space  in 
Inventory . 

(b)  Provide  greater  variety  and  a wider  selection 
of  products  for  his  customers. 

(c)  Stock  and  sell  products  which  are  always  fresh. 


S-103  The  wholesaling  function  involves  purchasing  products 
in  large  quantities  from  many  manufacturers,  storing 
or  warehousing  the  items,  and  distributing  or  re- 
selling them  in  smaller  quantities  to  many 

In  the  food  industry,  various  types 

of  companies  perform  the  wholesaling  function;  the 
most  Important  are  central  buying  organizations. 


1.  Central  Buying  Organizations 


S-104 


Central  buvina  organizations  consist  of  a whole- 
saling operation  ( or  wholesale  unit)  and  a group 
of  retail  stores  ( or  retail  units ) which  are  related 
by  virtue  of  conunon  ownership  or  some  sort  of 
working  agreement.  In  effect,  then,  a 


performs 


the  wholesaling  function  for  a specified  group  of 
member  retail  stores . 


S-105 
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S-106 


Central  buying  organizations  perform  the 

function  for  a specific 


group  of  retail  stores; 


Most  products  stocked  by  the  member  stores  are 
ordered  from  manufacturers  through  a central 
point  ( buying  headquarters ) , thus  permitting 
large-volume  purchasing. 

Products  are  shipped  by  manufacturers  to  the 
central  buying  organization's  warehouse(s) . 
Member  stores  order  needed  products  from  the 
organization's  nearest  warehouse. 

In  addition,  buying  headquarters  provides 
other  services  for  member  stores,  such  as 
joint  advertising  and  merchandising. 


In  a central  buying  organization,  products  sold  by 
member  stores  are  bought  from  manufacturers 
through  a central  point  (namely,  buying  head- 
quarters ) , and  member  stores  in  turn  order  needed 
products  from  the  organization's  nearest  warehouse 
Other  services  ( such  as  joint  advertising  and 
merchandising)  are  also  provided  for  member 
stores  by  the 
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Chains  and  Affiliated  Buying  Groups  are  two  broad 
types  of  central  buying  organizations  which  perform 
the  function  for  a 


specific  group  of  retail  stores.  Affiliated  Buying 
Groups  include  co-operative  associations  (called 
Co-ops ) and  Voluntary  Groups  ( or  Voluntaries ) . 


4 - » 


S-108  Two  broad  types  of 
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are  Chains  and  Affiliated  Buying  Groups  ( Co-ops 
and  Voluntaries) . For  each,  the  wholesaling 
operation  ( or  the  wholesale  unit)  is  closely 
associated  with  the  retail  stores  (or  the  retail 
units ) it  supplies  by  virtue  of  common  ownership 
or  some  sort  of  working  agreement. 


S-109 


After  each  statement  below,  indicate  whether  the 
description  applies  to  a Chain,  a Co-operative  (or 
Co-op  ) , or  a Voluntary . 


(a)  Retail  units  are  independently  owned;  the 
store  owners  jointly  own  and  operate  the 
wholesale  unit,  establishing  its  policies  and 
sharing  its  profits  based  on  patronage. 


(b)  Retail  units  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  same 
company  which  owns  and  operates  the  whole- 
sale unit;  all  retail  units  have  the  same  general 
appearance,  product  lines,  and  prices. 


( c ) Retail  units  are  independently  owned;  the  store 
owners  agree  to  buy  from  the  wholesale  unit 
which  is  owned  and  managed  independent  of 
them . 


NOTE: 


If  you  got  all  three  correct  in 
S~109,  skip  over  to  S-121,  Other- 


wise^ . proceed  below. 
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a.  Chains 
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A Chain  is  variously  defined  as  anywhere  from  2 or 
more  to  11  or  more  retail  stores  owned  and  operated 
by  the  same  company  which  owns  and  operates  the 
wholesale  unit.  Depending  on  its  scope  of  operations, 
a Chain  may  be  thought  of  as  a local,  regional,  or 
national 
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S-lll  Generally,  a group  of  retail  stores  (variously 

defined  as  anywhere  from  2 or  more  to  11  or  more 
units ) owned  and  operated  by  the  same  company 
which  also  owns  and  operates  the  wholesale  unit 
supplying  tht.iA  is  referred  to  as  a * 

and  may  be  local,  regional,  or  national  in  scope . 

( NOTE : If  a company  or  individual  owns  and 
operates  a group  of  stores  hut  does  not  own  and 
operate  a wholesale  unit,  it  may  still  be  classified 
as  a Chain,  although  it  may  buy  from  an  independent 
wholesaler  or  a Co-op  or  Voluntary  wholesale  unit. ) 
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A common  characteristic  of  a Chain  (whether  it  be 

^ or 

in  scope ) is  common  ownership 
r»f  a group  of  retail  units  and  the 

which  supplies  them.  Another  feature 
is  the  standardization  of  appearance,  product  lines, 
and  prices  in  all  the  retail  units.  j 

i 
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For  the  most  part,  the  appearance,  product  lines, 
and  prices  of  all 

a Chain  are  standardized.  This  is  r ot  usually  the 
case  in  Affiliated  Buvlna  Giouos.  since  member 
stores  are  independently  owned. 

b-  Affiliated  Buvlnq  Groups 

f«t<lil  unl^d 

S-114 

In  a Chain,  all  retail  units  and  the  wholesale 

' ■ ■ ■ 

unit  which  supplies  them  are  usually  owned  and 

operated  by  the  same  company . In  an 

(Co-op  or  Voluntary)  the  member  stores  are 
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An  Affiliated  Buying  Group  consists  of  a number  of 
independently  owned  retail  stores  which  organize 
to  take  advantage  of  economies  of  group  buying, 
warehousing,  and  advertising  not  possible  on  an 
individual  basis.  Two  kinds  of  Affiliated  Buying 
Groups  are and  


Co-ops  and  Voluntaries  are  both  comprised  of  a 
number  of  (independently •owned  •••  oentrally 
owned)  retail  stores  and  a wholesale  unit.  However: 

• In  a Co-op . the  wholesale  unit  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  members  themselves  who  establish 
its  policies  and  employ  a manager  to  conduct  its 
day-to-day  activities. 

• In  a Voluntary  group,  the  wholesale  unit  is  owned 
and  managed  independently  of  the  member  stores. 


Since  each  store  is  independently  owned,  the 
members  of  a Co-op  or  Voluntary  operate  their 
stores  as  they  see  fit,  but  they  buy  primarily  from 
the  wholesale  unit.  In  the  case  of  a Co-op,  the 
wholesale  unit  itself  is  owned  and  run  (by  the 
membeve  •••  independently  of  the  membere) 
and  the  member  stores  usually  share  in  the  profits 
on  the  basis  of  patronage.  In  the  case  of  a 
Voluntary,  the  wholesale  unit  is  owned  and  run 
(by  the  membere  •••  independently  of  the 
membere )* 


Which  of  the  statements  below  describes  the 
relationship  between  the  member  stores  and  the 
wholesale  unit  in  a Co-op ? 

(a)  The  wholesale  unit  is  owned  and  managed 
independently  of  the  member  stores. 

(b)  The  wholesale  unit  owns  and  operates  the 
member  stores. 

(c)  The  member  stores  own  and  operate  the  whole 
sale  unit  and  usually  share  in  its  profits. 
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3-119  Which  of  the  statements  below  describes  the 

relationship  between  the  members  and  the  whole- 
sale unit  in  a Voluntary? 

(a)  The  wholesale  unit  is  owned  and  managed 
independently  of  the  member  stores . 

(b)  The  wholesale  unit  owns  and  operates  the 
member  stores. 

(c)  The  »nember  stores  own  and  operate  the  whole 
sale  unit  and  usually  share  in  its  profits . 


R-U9 


S-120  In  which  type  of  Affiliated  Buying  Group  do  the 
members  usually  share  in  the  profits  of  their 
respective  wholesale  units  on  the  basis  of 
patronage  ? 
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S-121  The  two  broad  types  of  central  buying  organizations, 

then,  are  and  Affiliated  Buying 

Groups  which  include and 

Other  types  of  wholesaling 

operations  are  independent  wholesalers  (or  jobbers), 
produce  wholesalers,  rack  jobbers,  and  wagon 
distributors . 


V c^ins 
Co-ops  (and) 
^ Voluntaries 


^ R-122 

wholesaling 
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2 . Other  Types  of  Wholesaling  Operations^ 

S-122  In  addition  to  Chains  and  Affiliated  Buying  Groups 
(Co-ops  and  Voluntaries),  other  types  of  organi- 
zations which  perform  the 

function  are  : independent  wholesalers  ( or 
jobbers);  produce  wholesalers;  rack  jobbers;  and 
wagon  distributors. 


a.  Independent  wholesalers  (or  jobbers) 

S-123  Independent  wholesalers  (or  jobbers)  primarily 
serve  retailers  who  do  not  belong  to  either  of  the 
two  broad  types  of  
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S-124 


-123 

entral  buying 
organizations 


Retailers  who  do  not  belong  to  a central  buying 
organization  are  often  referred  to  as  Unaffiliated 
Independents.  They  usually  obtain  products  through 


(or  jobbers),  many  of  whom  operate  on  a cash-and- 
carry  basis.  That  is,  retailers  pick  up  needed 
products  at  the  jobber's  warehouse  and  pay  for  them 
on  the  spot . 


"124  S-125  Independent  wholesalers  (or  ) 

^dependent  primarily  sell  to  Unaffiliated  Independents  or  retailers 

wholesalers  who  (do  • • • do  not)  belong  to  a central  buying 

organization.  Sales  are  often  on  a - - 

basis.  Th'^  number  and  importance  of 

independent  wholesalers  has  declined  greatly  since 
World  War  II;  however,  in  that  time,  many  have 
founded  and  sponsored  Voluntary  groups. 


) 

■125  S-126  Since  World  War  II,  many  independent  wholesalers 

ibbers  (or  jobbers)  have  founded  and  sponsored 

> not  groups.  Most  of  these  have 

ish-and-cany  continued  to  servo  Unaffiliated  Independents, 

often  on  a - - basis. 


•126  S-127  Besides  central  buying  organizations  and 

duntary  independent  wholesalers  (or ), 

ish-and-carry  another  type  of  wholesaling  operation  is  the  produce 

wholesaler.  Like  the  Independent  wholesaler,  the 

produce  whole  sal  jr  primarily  ser/es  

(or  stores  which  do  not 

belong  to  a central  buying  organization),  but  sells 
only  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  (produce). 
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b.  Produce  wholesalers 

S-128  The  independent  wholesaler  and  the  produce  whole- 
saler are  similar  in  that  they  both  sell  to  stores 
which  do  not  belong  to  a central  buying  organization. 
However,  the 

specializes  in  grocery 

products,  while  the 

sells  only  fresh  fruits  and 

vegetables. 

, K-ur 

lnde|»ndent 
b^j_.ivbpi^ 
jpt^ube 
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S-19Q  ThP  produce  wholesaler  sells 

primarily  to  Unaffiliated  Independents,  or  stores 
which  do  not  belong  to  a central  buying  organization. 
Often,  retailers  phone  their  orders  in  to  the  produce 
wholesaler  every  day  or  every  other  day  for  next- 
day  delivery. 

b.  ^ 

b c ^ ' 

[ fres]^  fruits 

end  vegetables 

^ ^ , t. . 
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S-130  Independent  wholesalers  often  operate  on  a 

basis.  Produce 

wholesalers,  on  the  other  hand,  often  take 
telephone  orders  and  deliver  the  products 

. (WHEN?) 

^ R-130 

cesh-ettd-carry 
' It^next 

s-191  Roth  the  wholesaler  and  the 

wholesaler  primarily  sell  to 
stores  which  do  not  belong  to  central  buying 
oraanizations.  The  rack  iobber  is  a specialized 
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type  of  wholesaler  who  supplies  all  types  and 
sizes  of  stores  with  non-food  items  such  as  health 
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and  beauty  aids,  housewares,  soft  goods,  toys,  etc. 
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S-132  The  rack  jobber  is  a specialized  wholesaler  who 

supplies  «__  items  ( health  and 

beauty  aids,  housewares,  soft  goods,  toys,  etc.) 
to  stores  of  all  types  and  sizes.  The  rack  jobber 
doesn't  actually  sell  the  products  to  the  stores, 
but  retains  ownership  of  the  products  and  usually 
also  owns  the  shelving  units  where  they  are 
displayed,  paying  the  store  a percentage  of  the 
total  dollar  sales  of  the  items  { usually  30% ) . 


S-133  In  most  stores,  non-food  items  such  as  health  and 
beauty  aids,  housewares,  soft  goods,  toys,  etc., 

are  supplied  by  the  _, 

who  usually  owns  the  stocks  and  the  racks  or 
shelving  units  where  these  items  are  displayed  in 
the  store.  He  services  the  shelves  regularly  and 

pays  the  store  a percentage  ( usually  % ) of 

the  total  dollar  sales  of  these  items. 


S-J.34  The  rack  jobber  is  a specialized  wholesaler  who 

deals  almost  exclusively  in  ' items. 

In  most  instances,  he  owns  the  stock  of  products 
as  well  as  the  racks  or  shelving  units  where  the 
items  are  displayed,  and  pays  the  store  a percentage 
of  the  total  dollar  sales  of  the  items  (usually %). 


S-135  Non-food  items  (such  as  health  and  beauty  aids, 

housewares,  soft  goods,  and  toys)  are  an  important 
part  of  a retail  food  store's  total  sales.  Most 

stores  obtain  such  items  from  

. In  some  central  buying  organi- 
zations, however,  such  items  are  bought  directly 
from  the  manufacturers,  stored  in  their  own  ware- 
houses, and  supplied  to  member  stores  as  needed. 


S-136  Except  for  some  central  buying  organizations, 

most  stores  are  supplied  with  

items  by  a specialized  wholesaler  called  a 

, The  wagon  distributor 

is  another  specialized  vyholesaler  who  delivers 
products  directly  to  the  store  (usually  on  a c.o.d. 
basis);  however,  wagon  distributors  also  serve 
central  buying  organizations . 


d*  Wagon  distributors 


S”137  Wagon  distributors  deliver  certain  products  directly 
to  retail  stores  of  all  sizes  and  types  (Including 
those  belonging  to  central  buying  organizations) 

often  on  a basis.  The  wagon  distributor 

is  usually  not  a wholesaler  as  such,  but  is  a 
driver/salesman  employed  directly  by  the 
manufacturer. 


S-138  Products  where  freshness  is  extremely  important 

(as  in  the  case  of  baked  goods  and  dairy  products) 
or  which  are  extremely  bulky  (as  in  the  case  of 
soft  drinks  and  other  beverages)  are  customarily 

delivered  by — 

who  are  usually  driver/salesmen  employed  by  the 

manufacturers . 


S-139  Baked  goods,  dairy  products,  soft  drinks,  and 
other  products  where  freshness  is  extremely 
important,  and  products  which  are  extremely 
bulky,  are  often  referred  to  as  “direct  delivered" 
items.  That  is,  they  are  delivered  directly  to  retail 
stores  by  wagon  distributors  who  are  usually 

/ employed  by 

the  manufacturers . 


S-140  Items  such  as  baked  goods,  dairy  products  and 

soft  drinks  are  often  referred  to  as  " 

" items  because  they  are 

deliveT'ed  directly  to  the  retail  stores  by  

who  are  usually  driver/ 

salesmen  employed  by  the  manufacturers.  Such  items 
account  for  roughly  1/6  of  a store's  total  dollar  sales , 


S-141  Direct  delivered  items  supplied  by  wagon  distrib 

utors  who  are  usually  / 

employed  by  the  manufacturers  account  for  about 

(WHAT  FRACTION?  ) of  a store's  total 

dollar  sales. 


S-142  We  have  now  seen  the  two  major  types  of  central 

buying  organizations  and  four  other  types  of  whole- 
saling operations ; wholesalers 

(or  jobbers);  wholesalers; 

, and  

. Now,  let's  look  at  the 

final  link  in  the  channel  of  distribution  for  food 
products ; the  retailer. 


THE  RETAILER 


S-143  Excluding  specialty  food  stores  (such  as  bakeries, 
fruit  stores,  and  butcher  shops) , there  are  about 
228,000  retail  food  stores  in  America  with  total 
annual  sales  of  over  62  billion  dollars  in  1964. 

These  (KOV/  MANY?)  retail 

food  stores  can  be  classified  bv  ownership  or 
according  to  size. 


1.  Classifications  of  Retail  Food  Stores  bv  Ownership  I 

I 

S-144  The  (HOW  MANY?)  retail  food 

stores  in  America  can  be  classified  by  ownership  as 
Chain  units , Co-op  or  Voluntary  units , and  Unaffll- 
iated  Independents  (those  not  belonging  to  a central 
buying  organization) . Taken  together,  they  accounted 
for  total  sales  of  over billion  dollars  in  1964. 
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In  1964,  retail  food  stores  had  total  annual  sales 
of  over  $ __.  If  we  define  a 


Chain  ag  »n  nr  more  Stores  owned  and  operated 
by  the  same  company  that  owns  and  operates  the 
wholesale  unit  which  supplies  them" , we  find 
there  are  about  22,000  Chain  units  Mn%  of  the  total) , 
75,000  Co-op  and  Voluntary  units  ( 33%  of  the  total) , 
and  131,000  Unafflllated  Independents  (57%  olthe_ 
total) . 


Of  the  total  number  of  retail  food  stores  in  America 
(about  ) # in%  «re  Chain  units 


are  Cf>-QD  or  Voluntary  units,  and  §7%  016 
Unaffiliated  Independents . Of  the  total  sales 
made  by  all  retail  food  stores  in  America  (over 

billion  dollars) , Chains  account  for  ^1%. 

of  the  total.  Co-ops  and  Voluntaries  accout  lOL 
50%.  and  TTnaffiliated  Independents  accQunt-foI- 

onlv  9%. 

57% 


50% 


Chains 


Co-ops  & Unaffiliated 
Voluntaries  Independents 


Percent  of 
Total  Sales 


□ Percent  of 


Total  Stores 
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S-147  Chain  units  represent % of  the  total  number 

of  retail  food  stores  and  account  for  41%  of  the 
total  retail  food  sales . Ccops  and  Voluntary 

units  represent % of  the  total  stores  and 

account  for  50%  of  the  total  sales.  Unaffiliated 

Independents  represent % of  the  total  stores 

and  account  for  9%  of  the  total  sales. 
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33% 

57% 
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S-148  Despite  the  fact  that  Unaffiliated  Independents 
out-number  any  other  type  of  retail  food  store 
( 57%  of  the  total  versus  10%  for  Chain  units  and 
33%  for  Co-op  and  Voluntary  units) , they  account 
for  less  than  any  other  type  in  dollar  sales 
( % of  the  total  versus  % for  Chain 

units  and  % for  Co-op  and  Voluntary  units) . 

S-149  Enter  the  correct  figures  in  the  blands  below : 

.5% 
41% 


% of  total 
stores 


Chains : 

Co-ops  and 
Voluntaries : 

Unaffiliated 
Independents : 


R-^149 

10%  41% 

33%  50% 

57%...  9% 


S-150  Taken  together,  retail  food  stores  belonging  to 
central  buying  organizations  ( Chains , Co-ops , 

and  Voluntaries)  represent  only % of  the 

total  number  of  stores  but  account  for % 

of  the  total  dollar  sales , while  Unaffiliated 
Independents  represent  % of  the  total  stores 
but  account  for  only % of  the  total  sales. 
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Inasmuch  as  Chains,  Co-ops,  and  Voluntaries 
constitute  the  most  important  segment  of  the 
retail  food  industry  in  terms  of  dollar  sales 

( ^ of  the  total  versus  % for 

Independents ) , we  will  briefly  explore  the  buying 
practices  of  these  types  of  retail  stores. 


2,  Buying  Practices  of  Chain  Units 


Chain  units  represent  % of  the  total  number 

of  stores  and  do  % of  the  total  dollar  sales. 


01  stores  anu  uu  

Except  for  "direct  delivered"  items,  the  manager  of 
a chain  unit  generally  orders  products  from  the 
nearest  warehouse  of  his  central  buying  organization. 


As  we  saw  earlier,  the  products  stocked  by  a 
Chain's  warehouse  are  ordered  from  manufacturers 

by • 

regular  intervals  ( usually  weekly ) each  store 

. _ _ ^ 


manager  receives  a copy  of  a Stock  and  Order  Book 
which  lists  all  items  currently  available  at  the  local 
wholesale  unit  and  the  retail  price  of  each  item; 
these  products  are  referred  to  as  "approved  itemj.". 


The  names  and  prices  of  "approved  items"  (items 
stocked  by  a Chain's  warehouse)  are  listed  in  the 


which  is  Issued  regularly  to  all  store  managers. 
The  manager  orders  needed  products  by  writing  the 
desired  quantities  opposite  the  proper  entries  and 
returning  it  to  the  wholesale  unit. 


I 

i 


R-155 

approved  items 
Stock  and 
Order  Book 


S-156  To  standardize  product  lines  and  prices  in  all  their 
stores,  some  Chains  do  not  allow  a store  manager 
to  stock  and  sell  any  products  othei  than  the 

"«««_ " listed  in  the 

Stock  and  Order  Book  for  his  class  of  store.  Other 
Chains,  however,  do  permit  their  managers  this 
leeway. 


R-156 

approved  items 


R«l$7 

: store  manager 
Stock  and 
0rder  Book 


S”l57  In  some  Chains,  the  decision  on  which  items  are 

to  be  stocked  in  his  store  rests  with  the  

In  other  Chains,  this  decision  is 

made  at  headquarters,  and  only  those  items 

appearing  in  the  

may  be  stocked  (except  for  "direct 

delivered"  items).  The  same  situation  applies  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  each  item, 
although  actual  quantities  to  be  ordered  are  almost 
always  determined  at  the  store  level. 


S-158  Depending  on  the  Chain's  policy,  either  the  store 
manager  or  headquarters  decides  which  items  are 

to  be  stocked  and  how  much  is  to 

be  devoted  to  each  item . However,  in  almost  all 

cases,  the  of  each  item  to  be 

ordered  is  determined  by  the  store  manager. 


r R-158  S-159  When  a buyer  at  headquarters  and  a manufacturer's 

r apace  representative  agree  to  have  a special  display  of  a 

^ guantlty  product  in  each  retail  unit  of  the  Chain,  the 

required  number  of  cases  for  the  display  may  be 
delivered  to  each  store  without  the  store  manager's 
authorization.  This  is  one  of  the  few  times  when 
the  quantity  of  each  item  to  be  ordered  is  NOT 
determined  by  the  , 
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Similarly,  when  a buyer  at  headquarters  orders  a 
new  item,  he  may  arrange  for  an  initial  stock  of 
the  item  to  be  delivered  to  each  store  without  the 
store  manager's  authorization.  This  is  another  of 
the  rare  occasions  when  the  store  manager  does  not 

decide  on  the 

be  ordered. 


In  the  case  of  a Chain,  then,  either  headquarters 
or  the  store  manager  decides  which  items  are  to 

be  stocked  and  how  much  Is  to  be 

devoted  to  each.  Except  for  distress  items  or 
perishables  which  might  become  over-ripe  if  not 
sold  quickly,  headquarters  always  establishes 
the  prices  of  products.  And,  in  almost  all  cases, 
the  store  manager  determines  the 


to  be  ordered.  The  situation  is  different  for  Co-ojBS 
and  Voluntaries . 


3,  Buying  Practices  of  Co-op  and  Voluntary  Units 

As  we  saw.  Co-op  and  Voluntary  units  are 
( "independent tn  owned  •••  Gentvattu  owned)* 
Thus,  members  can  establish  prices,  allocate 
space,  and  determine  quantities  to  order  as  they 
see  fit.  Although  members  agree  to  buy  a certain 
portion  of  their  needs  from  the  wholesale  unit,  they 
are  also  free  to  buy  from  other  sources  and  stock 
whatever  items  they  choose. 


The  owner  or  manage*  of  a store  belonging  to  an 
Affiliated  Buying  Group  (ie  • » • ie  not) free  to 
buy  from  whomever  he  pleases  and  stock  whatever 
items  he  pleases.  The  primary  condition  of  his 
membership  is  that  he  buy  a certain  percentage  of 
his  needs  from  the  Group's  — - 
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S-164 

Although  they  may  buy  from  other  sources,  most 
members  of  Co-ops  and  Voluntaries  buy  the  major 
portion  of  their  needs  from  the  Group's  wholesale 
unit.  As  we  saw  earlier,  members  of  a (Co •op  . , , 
Voluntary)  jointly  own  the  wholesale  unit,  and 
each  member  therefore  has  an  equal  voice  in 
deciding  what  < terns  should  be  stocked  by  the 
wholesale  unit.  In  practice,  however,  authority 
is  usually  delegated  to  the  manager  of  the  whole- 
sale  unit. 

1 Co-op 

1 .*  . ' . ' *' 

S-165 

Members  of  a Co-op  usually  delegate  authority 
for  selection  of  products  to  the 
of  the  wholesale  unit  who,  in  turn,  is  answerable 
to  the  board  of  directors  comnosed  of  Co-oo  members. 

1 ' 

^ R-US 
: oanagOr 

L 

S-166 

In  a Co-op,  the  choice  of  items  to  be  stocked  by 
the  wholesale  unit  is  determined  by  the 

of  the  wholesale  unit  who  is 

directly  answerable  to  the  of 

which  is  comoosed  of 

f 

J 

members  of  the  organization.  In  a Voluntary  Group, 
however,  members  can  influence  the  decision  of 
which  items  should  be  stocked  only  in  an  indirect 
way. 

r 

r 

R-166 
manager 
board  (of) 
k directors 

j- 

■; 

“ 
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The  owner  or  manager  of  the  wholesale  unit  in  a 
Voluntary  Group  decides  which  items  to  stock. 

Unlike  members  of  a Co-op,  the  members  of  a 
Voluntary  Group  (do  •••  do  not)  have  a direct 
say  in  this  decision,  although  they  may  request 
that  certain  items  be  stocked. 

^ j 

;R-167 
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S-168 

While  they  may  request  that  the  wholesale  unit  j 

stock  certain  items,  members  of  a 1 

Group  usually  cannot  dictate  which  items  should  be  i 

stocked  by  the  wholesale  unit.  | 
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We  have  now  seen  how  retail  food  stores  are 
classified  by  ownership,  and  how  buying  practices 
differ  for  Chains,  Co-ops,  and  Voluntaries  (which 

together  comprise  % of  the  total  number  of 

stores  and  account  for  % of  the  total  dollar 

sales).  Now,  let's  see  how  stores  are  classified 

by  size. 


4.  Classifications  of  Retail  Food  Stores  by  Size 

Although  different  experts  use  different  criteria  in 

classifying  the ( HOW  MANY?  ) 

retail  food  stores  by  size,  the  following  are  fairly 
widely  used  definitions : 

• Supermarkets  — annual  sales  of  over  $500,000; 

departmentalized,  with  at 
least  the  grocery  department  on 
a self-service  basis. 

• Superettes — annual  sales  from  $150,000  to 

$500,000;  departmentalized, 
with  at  least  the  grocery 
department  on  a self-service 
basis. 

• Small  stores — annual  sales  less  than  $150,000. 


The  three  classifications  of  retail  food  stores  by 
are*  (annual  sales 

over  $500,000): (annual 

sales  from  $150,000  to  $500,000);  and  

(annual  sales  under  $150,000)* 

The  two  largest  classifications  are  departmentalized, 

with  at  least  the  grocery  department  on  a * 

basis. 


Of  the  total  228,000  retail  food  stores  in  America, 
approximately  14%  are  supermarkets.  I2%.ar.&. 
g^inerettes , and  74%  are  small  stores.  Super- 
markets jiave  annual  sales  of  _ — 

superettes  have  annual  sales  of 

; and  small  stores 


have  annual  sales  of 


R-172 

over  $500,000 
$150,000  to 
$500,000 
under  $150,000 


R-173 

over  $500,000 
$150,000  to 
$500,000 
under  $150,000 


r Rn74 

: small  store  . . . 
74% 

^ superette  ... 
12% 

I supermarket  . . . 
14% 


S-173  About  14%  of  the  228,000  retail  food  stores  in 

America  are  supermarkets  having  annual  sales  of 

. About  12%  are  superettes 

having  annual  sales  of . 

And,  about  74%  are  small  stores  having  annual 
sales  of  . 


S-174  A retail  food  store  with  average  sales  of  $2,000 
per  week  is  classed  as  a : 

about % of  the  total  stores  are  in  this 

class.  A store  with  average  sales  of  $7,000  per 

week  is  classed  as  a 

about % of  the  total  stores  are  in  this  class. 

And,  a store  with  average  $ales  of  $20,000  per 

week  is  classed  as  a ; 

about % of  the  total  stores  are  in  this  class. 


S-175  Supermarkets  comprise  about % of  the  total 

number  of  retail  food  stores , but  account  for  70% 
of  the  total  dollar  sales.  Superettes  comprise 

about % of  the  total  stores , but  account  for 

13%  of  the  total  dollar  sales.  Small  stores  comprise 
about  % of  the  total  stores , but  account  for 
only  17%  of  the  total  dollar  sales. 


S*176  Supermarkets  (stores  with  annual  sales  of 

) comprise % of  the 

total  number  of  stores  but  do  70%  of  the  total 
dollar  sales.  Superettes  (stores  with  annual 

sales  of ) comprise 

about  % of  the  total  stores  but  do  13%  of  the 
total  sales.  Small  stores  (stores  with  annual 
sales  of  ) compriS'..  % 

of  the  total  stores  but  do  17%  of  the  total  sales. 


i 

\ 
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R-175 
^ 14% 

; 12% 
74% 


S-177  Enter  the  correct  figures  in  the  blanks  below: 


% of  total 

stores 

Supermarkets 
Superettes 
Small  stores 

% 

% 

% 

S-178  Although  supermarkets  and  superettes  together 

represent  only  26%  of  the  total  number  of  stores, 
they  account  for  a total  of  - _%  of  the  dollar 

sales  ( % for  supermarkets  and  % for 

superettes) . Small  stores , on  the  other  hand, 
represent  74%  of  the  total  stores,  but  account 
for  only % of  the  total  dollar  sales. 


S-179  Although  supermarkets  comprise  only  . — % of 

the  total  number  of  stores , they  account  for 

% of  the  total  dollar  sales  in  the  retail  food 

industry. . In  the  later  Units  of  this  series,  most 
of  oui  attention  will  be  focused  on  supermaikets 
and  their  operation,  since  supermarkets  represent 
the  most  important  segment  of  the  retail  food 
industry  in  terms  of  dollar  sales. 


END  OF  SECTION  II 


III.  BUYING  PRACTICES  AT  THE  WHOLESALE  LEVEL 


As  youJiBarned  in  Section  II,  43%  of  the  retail  grocery  stores  in  America, 
accounting  for  91%  of  the  total  dollar  sales,  belong  to  a central  buying 
organization  — either  a Chain,  a Co-operative,  or  a Voluntary  Group. 

The  wholesaling  function  and  buying  for  these  stores  is  handled  through 
the  buying  headquarters  of  the  central  buying  organization. 

In  this  Section,  we  will  examine  the- techniques  of  buvino  used  at  buying 
headquarters.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  points 
mentioned  here  also  apply  to  other  buyers  at  the  wholesale  level. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BUYING  FUNCTION 

A company's  buying  practices  are  reflected  in  its  reputation,  profits,  and 
over-all  success.  Proper  buying  demands  experience  and  a knowledge  of 
brands  and  market  conditions , and  is  necessarily  aimed  at: 

* Satlsfvina  Customers.  Of  obvious  imsortance  is  the  need  to  have 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  on  the  retail  shelves  the  brands  and 
sizes  the  consumer  wants.  Nothing  upsets  a shopper  more  than  to 
find  a needed  product  out-of-stock,  or  to  be  frustrated  in  her  desire 
to  try  a new  item  because  her  favorite  store  has  not  yet  received  an 
initial  supply  of  the  item.  One  important  function  of  the  buyer  in  a 
central  buying  organization,  then,  is  to  see  that  products  desired  by 
customers  are  stocked  at  the  wholesale  unit  and  made  available  to 
member  stores  for  delivery  on  short  notice. 

* Meeting  Competition.  The  buyer  meets  competition  by  ensuring  that 
products  ordered  into  the  wholesale  unit  suit  the  needs  and  wants  of 
consumers , and  can  be  priced  competitively  at  the  retail  level. 

* Minimizing  Jnventorv  Investment.  By  fitting  the  inventory  of  each 
item  to  the  product's  turnover,  buyers  avoid  tying  up  money  in  excess 
inventory  ...  a situation  which  might  detour  capital  needed  to  open 
new  retail  units  or  to  expand  present  facilities . 

® Maxiig i^inqjgomp^ nyJProfte . Wise  b iying  demands  that  merchandise 

is  puiahaseu  at  the  lowest  prices.  While  the  buyer  cannot  haggle 
with  a manufectuier's  representative,  he  can  increase  profits  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  promotions  and  special  allowances  offered 
by  many  manufacturers.  Further,  in  contracting  for  private  label 
goods,  he  can  "shop  around"  for  the  best  deal. 
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BRAND  POLICIES 


Bie  relative  importance  of  manufacturer  brands  and  controlled  or  private 
label  brands  varies  tremendously  from  one  store  or  central  buying  organi- 
zation to  another,  depending  on  individual  company  policy.  For  example, 
controlled  brands  may  account  for  anywhere  from  10%  to  40%  or  more  of 
total  dollar  sales  in  a particular  store  or  group  of  stores. 

Manufacturer  brands  and  controlled  brands  noth  offer  certain  advantages . 

Those  in  the  Industry  who  favar  manufacturer  brands  usually  cite  the 
following  advantages: 

• They  are  well-kno^ vn  to  shoppers . 

• They  are  supported  by  the  manufacturers'  advertising  and  promotion. 

• They  lend  prestige  to  the  store. 

• They  serve  as  effective  traffic  builders. 

• They  provide  rapi.^  turnover  and  profit. 

• The  manufacturer  often  provides  price  protection. 

• The  manufacturer  guarantees  the  consistent,  standardized  quality 
of  the  product. 

Others  in  the  Industry  who  favor  private  label  goods,  usually  cite  the  fo*lowlng 
advantages: 

• They  have  a lower  selling  price  and  higher  margin. 

• They  build  store  loyalty. 

• They  provide  greater  variety  for  shoppers. 

• They  are  not  subject  to  con^JCtltors'  price-cutting. 

• They  provide  greater  flexibility  of  merchandising  activities . 

• They  offer  continuity  of  label. 

• They  provide  opportunity  for  the  retailer  to  set  himself  apart  from 
competition. 
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Differences  of  opinion  regardinQ  private  label  versus  manufacturer  brands 
have  existed  for  years  at  all  levels  in  the  food  industry.  In  the  final  analysis, 
however,  each  store  or  buying  group  must  interpret  the  above  advantages  in 
relation  to  its  own  operation  and  arrive  at  its  own  decision  as  to  how  deeply 
it  will  get  involved  in  private  label  business. 

NEW  rTEM  SELECTION 


To  maintain  his  position  in  the  food  industry,  the  manufacturer  must  carry  on 
continuous  research  to  develop  new  products.  After  creating  a new  brand,  he 
organizes  a marketing  campaign  which  he  hopes  will  gain  acceptance  of  these 
new  brands  by  buyers  at  headquarters  and  subsequently  by  consumers. 

It  is  said  that,  every  woek,  buyers  are  confronted  with  at  least  one  hundred 
new  products  or  new  sizes  of  established  products.  Of  these,  only  a few 
(about  10%)  prove  successful ^ Obviously,  the  buyer  must  exercise  shrewd 
judgment  in  deciding  which  of  the  thousands*  of  new  items  per  year  he  should 
stock  and  make  available  to  retailers . 

The  fickleness  of  the  t^^ical  consumer  compounds  the  buyer's  problem  of 
deciding  which  new  items  to  stock.  The  consumer  hears  about  new  products 
through  the  advertising  media  and  is  encouraged  to  buy.  She  expects  to  see 
these  items  on  the  shelves  of  her  favorite  store  and,  if  she  does  not,  she  may 
go  to  a competitive  store  in  hopes  of  finding  them  there.  Thus,  the  store 

which  does  not  stock  the  "hot"  new  item  loses  face  ...  and  the  competitor 
gains  a customer. 


To  save  the  buyer  time  in  acquiring  information  about  a new  product,  the  manu- 
facturer's representative  is  required  to  fUl  out  a "New  Item  Informatinn  Form" 
and  list  important  aspects  of  the  product  such  as  brand  name,  cost,  markup, 
merchandising  activities,  allowances,  and  so  on.  This  form  helps  the  buyer 
make  a decision  about  the  product. 

In  considering  nev/  items,  the  buyer  usually  takes  into  account; 

• Tl^itemls  customer  appeal.  While  this  is  a very  subjective  consideration, 
the  buyer  must  try  to  determine  the  appeal  of  the  product,  the  package,  and 
the  promotional  and  advertising  activities  which  accompany  the  new  product 
and  which  influx  ce  consumers  to  buy  at  the  point  of  purchase. 

^ turnover  and  profit.  Rapid  turnover  is  essential  to  an  item's 

profitability  and  to  a store's  success.  Thus,  only  the  products  which  have 
enough  popular  appeal  to  move  rapidly  off  the  retail  shelves  should  be 
stocked.  In  this,  the  buyer  must  consider  not  only  the  potential  sales  to 
first  time"  users,  but  also  the  number  and  frequency  of  repeat  sales. 
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• Thfi  manufacturer's  reputation.  The  manufacturers  "name"  and  his  past 
success  in  developing  and  marketing  nevf  brands  is  an  indication  of  the 
potential  sales  success  of  the  new  Item  under  consideration. 

• Th.  romplementar^>  of  the  item.  Does  the  new  product  fit  in  with 

oiLr  p^ucts  stTC^  desirable  to  stock 

items  that  are  entirely  different  from  other  products  in  the  store , any  new 
item  stocked  should  generally  suit  the  general  pattern  of  products  shelwd 
in  a particular  section  of  the  store.  Also,  the  promotional  possibilities 
for  "tie-ins"  with  present  products  in  other  sections  should  be  consldere  . 

Headquarter's  ultimate  decision  to  buy  is  largely  determined  by  *e  consid- 
erations mentioned  above.  However,  other  steps  may  also  be  taken  ^ 
supplement  conclusions  arrived  at  above  and  facUitate  a sound  final  decision. 

e o.fitnmer  Surveys . The  customer  survey  usually  Involves  a question- 
naire designed  to  reflect  consumer  wants . If  correctly  put  , 

such  a questionnaire  can  be  a valuable  source  of  Information  to  the 
buyer  at  headquarters  regarding  the  probable  consumer  acceptance  of 
Specific  new  items . 

• Store  managers  can  get  a good  idea  of  the  denrarid 

for  a new  product  from  requests  by  the  customer.  B managers  *■  ^ 

submit  a list  of  these  requests  to  the  buyer , this  can  greatly  aid  the 

buyer  in  his  new  item  selection. 

• Activity.  As  previously  mentioned  if  competitive  stores 

arealreatty  s^kii^  an  item , this  may  give  the  buyer  an  idea  of  the 
item's  potential  appeal  to  customers. 

e str-rc  Tests.  A Store  test  involves  buying  a small  quantity  of  ^ new 
product  and  watching  its  movement  in  a few  selected  stores,  ^e 
stores  chosen  for  these  tests  should  provide  a wide  cross-section  of 
customers  to  Indicate  the  general  appeal  of  the  product.  This  is  a 
useful  approach  in  determining  the  success  of  a new  item,  but  it  del  T 

actS  Stocking  of  the  item  and  is  not  necessary  for 

brands  of  leading  manufacturers  with  outstanding  records  of  produc 

development . 

Many  central  buying  organizations  have  a buylnq  coinmit]sg  which 
final  decision  concerning  new  products  to  stocK.  rnls  "*«ee  « usual^^ 
made  up  of  one  or  more  buyers , a merchandising  manager,  and  advertlstog 
ma^g?r,  and  a sales  manager.  While  the  cost  of  ”®‘"tairUng  such  a com- 
mittee may  seem  high,  the  Judgment  concerning  purchases  of  new 
re^r^m  the  hands  of  one  person  and  may  therefore  prove  more  reliable. 
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RE-ORDERING  PROCEDURES 


For  every  product  on  the  shelves , the  buyer  must  determine  whether  or  not 
sales  or  anticipated  demand  justifies  re-ordering.  There  are  a number  of 
factors  which  he  must  weigh , Including: 

• Warehouse  Inventory  Records . These  records  provide  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  checking  turnover  and  consumer  wants . A record  is  kept  which 
indicates  current  inventory,  stock  on  order,  and  minimum  stock  of  each 
item . By  checking  these  records , the  buyer  gets  an  idea  of  ’ >ie  over-all 
movement  of  each  brand,  not  the  movement  at  any  particular  retail  store. 
Thus , if  Brand  A shows  little  movement  of  warehouse  stock  over  a period 
of  time , this  means  that  its  general  acceptance  by  the  public  is  small . 
Of  course,  the  buyer  must  also  check  the  margin  on  such  items  since  a 
very  high  margin  may  justify  ordering  despite  low  turnover. 

• Seasonal  demand.  The  buyer  must  be  aware  of  the  month-by-month  or 
seasonal  change  in  demand  for  each  item,  and  must  anticipate  the 
change . For  example , hot  cereals  are  usually  slow  sellers  during 
summer  months , but  a cold  snap  in  early  fall  can  stimulate  sales 
tremendously;  unless  the  buyer  provides  for  such  a possibility  by 
ordering  early , the  warehouse  may  be  sold  out  before  he  knows  it . 

• Manufacturers'  promotions  and  deals . To  encourage  the  buyer  to  buy 
in  large  quantities , many  food  processors  offer  special  deals  on 
certain  goods.  For  example , the  buyer  may  be  offered  five  cases  free 
with  an  order  of  100  cases.  While  this  seems  like  a profitable 
exchange , it  is  profitable  only  if  the  product' s turnover  actually 
justifies  such  an  order.  Otherwise,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  extra 
inventory  may  be  more  than  than  the  value  of  the  free  cases. 

The  decision  to  re-order  or  discontinue  a product  is  not  always  easy.  While 
the  profit  from  the  item's  sales  is  the  most  important  consideration,  it  is  not 
the  only  one . The  buyer  may  want  to  keep  items  in  spite  of  a low  turnover 
in  order  to  round  out  the  selection  in  a certain  sectl  m of  the  store.  Or,  the 
uniqueness  of  a product  and  the  prestige  it  lends  the  store  may  compensate 
for  its  slow  movement  and  low  dollar  profit. 
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LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  BUYING 


The  RoblnsOn-Patman  Act , a federal  law  enacted  in  1936,  is  prcbably  the  mcst 
Impcrtant  leglslaticn  affecting  the  buyer- seller  relaticnshlp , particularly 
inscfar  as  price  is  ccncerned.  This  act  was  designed  tc  ccntrcl  selling 
practices  which  discriminated  against  the  smaller  retail  crganizatlcns . 

Simply  stated , the  Rcblnscn-Patman  Act  equalizes  the  ccst  cf  prcducts  fcr 
all  buyers,  regardless  cf  size.  The  manufacturer  can  cffer  dlsccunts  cr  a 
Icwer-per-case  price  fcr  large-vclume  purchases , but  the  difference  must 
represent  the  manufacturer's  actual  savings  in  handling  and  prccessing  a 
large  crder  ccmpared  tc  a small  cne , and  must  be  available  tc  al!  retailers . 


o 
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SELF-QUIZ 


Self-Study  Unit  #2 

This  Self-Quiz  is  not  intended  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a learning 
tool  to  help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  Just  studied. 

After  complfelirg  the  quiz , refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in 
parentheses  after  each  question  in  order  to  check  your  answers.  If  you  were 
unable  to  answer  any  questions  or  if  you  answered  any  questions  incorrectly, 
it's  suggested  that  you  re-study  the  material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that 
caused  you  difficulty. 

1 . A manufacturer  who  owns  or  otherwise  controls  his  sources  of  supply  for 

raw  materials  is  usually  referred  to  as  a(n)  

company . ( 1-2 ) 

2 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Basically , the  wholesaling  function  consists  of  buying 

products  in  large  quantities  from  a number  of  different  manufacturers, 
storing  or  warehousing  the  products , and  reselling  the  products  in  small 
quantities  to  many  different  retailers . ( 1-4 ) 

3 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Most  food  producers  sell  their  products  direct  to  food 

processors,  (n-1,  S-2)  

4 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) It  is  not  unusual  for  a large  producer  of  raw  food  products 
who  sells  his  products  to  a nearby  food  processor  to  make  a contract  and 
agree  on  a price  before  the  products  are  ready  for  market.  ( n-1 , S-4 ) 


5 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Central  markets  for  raw  food  products  are  generally 

located  near  producers . (n-3-  S-12)  

6 . (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWERS ) Local  market  middlemen  buy  raw  food 
products  from  (a  few  . . . many)  producers  and  ship  them  in  (small  . . . large) 
quantities  to  central  market  or,  in  some  cases,  to  food  processors. 

(n-6,  S-22) 

7 . ( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWERS ) Central  market  middlemen  buy  raw  food 
products  from  local  market  middlemen  and/or  from  ( small  . . . large ) producers 
and  re-sell  them  in  (small  . . . large)  quantities  to  food  processors. 

(n-7.,  S-24) 
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8.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  presence  of  central  market  middlemen  In  the  channel 
of  distribution  for  food  products  reduces  the  amount  of  storage  space  and 
working  capital  that  a food  processor  has  to  tie  up  in  inventory,  (n-8 , S-29 ) 


9 . The  three  major  types  of  local  market  middlemen:  (a ) independent  buyers; 

(b)  producers'  co-operative  associations;  and  (c)  commission  agents . 

Mark  "a" , "b" , or  "c"  opposite  the  statements  below  which  characterize 
each  type,  (n-9  to  11-12,  S-32  to  S-41) 

Buy  from  producers  on  behalf  of  central  market  middlemen  or  food 

processors. 

Buy  raw  food  products  ir  their  own  name  in  hopes  of  re-selling  them 

at  a profit . 

Are  organizations  of  local  producers  which  buy  and  sell  raw  food  products.; 

Distribute  profits  to  members  in  the  form  of  pationage  dividends . | 

______  Are  paid  a commission  on  the  value  of  products  bought. 

10.  The  type  of  middleman  at  the  central  market  which  corresponds-«oughly  to:  , 

• the  Independent  buyer  at  the  local  market  is  the 

. (n-12,  S-42)  , 

^ the  producers'  co-operative  association  at  the  local  market  is  the 

. (n-13,  S-45) 

• the  commission  agent  at  the  local  market  is  the — i 

. (n-13,  S-46) 

11.  Three  other  types  of  central  market  middlemen  are:  (a ) brokers;  (b)  car-lot 

wholesalers:  and  f c ) auctioneers . Mark  "a"  , "b"  , or  "c"  opposite  the 
statements  below  which  characterize  each  type . ; 


Lay  in  carload  quantities  and  sell  at  auction  to  various  types  of  buyers. 

(n-15,  S-56)  ^ „ 

Do  not  generally  obtain  title  or  possession  of  the  products  they  sell. 


(n-14,  S-49) 

Buy  in  carload  shipments  and  break  them  up  into  smaller  lots  for  sale  to 
retailers  and  wholesalers . ( n-15 , S-54 ) 

Generally  deal  in  citrus  fruits . ( n-15 , S-56 ) 

Generally  deal  in  produce  — fresh  fruits  and  vegetables . (n-14 , S-53 ) 
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12.  Give  the  three  classifications  of  food  processors:  (11-16,  S , ) 

® • manufacturers 

manufacturers 

® manufacturers 

13.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Food  processors  generally  employ  different  buyers 
to  handle  the  purchasing  of  raw  food  products  and  industrial  goods . 

(11-18,  S-68)  

1^«  A food  processor's  purchasing  and  production  must  be  closely  attuned . The 
long*  range  plan  showing  what  products  will  be  made  and  what  materials  will 
be  needed  --  which  serves  to  guide  the  purchasing  and  production  operations  — 
is  called  the  . (H-19,  S-73) 

15.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Since  some  food  products  must  be  processed  shortly  after 
harvesting , the  production  run  for  these  items  depends  on  when  the  crop 

is  harvested.  (11-21,  S-79)  

16.  Give  the  five  major  elements  or  phases  of  marketing  processed  food  products: 
(11-22,  S-81) 

a. 

b.  

c. 

d.  

e.  


17 . (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Central  buying  organizations  consist  of  a wholesaling 

operation  and  a group  of  retail  stores  which  are  related  by  virtue  of  common 
ownership  or  some  sort  of  working  agreement . (n-28,  S-104)  

18.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Retail  food  stores  which  are  members  of  Affiliated  Buying 

Groups  ( Co-ops  and  Voluntaries ) are  all  owned  and  operated  by  the  same 
person  or  company . ( n-3  0 , S- 1 13  ) 

19.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  wholesale  unit  in  a Co-op  is  owned  by  the  members 

themselves , while  the  wholesale  unit  in  a Voluntary  Group  is  owned  and 
managed  independently  of  the  member  stores,  (n-31,  S-116)  

20.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Independent  wholesalers  primarily  sell  to  Unaffiliated 

Independents , or  retailers  who  do  not  belong  to  a central  buying  organization. 
(11-32,  S-123)  
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21. 


22. 


The  rack  jobber  Is  a specialized  wholesaler  who  services  retail  food  stores 
of  all  types  and  sizes.  What  products  does  the  rack  jobber  handle? 

(n-34,  S-131) — 


Taken  together , Chains  and  Affiliated  Buying  Groups  ( Co-ops  and  Voluntaries ) 
comprise  % of  the  total  number  of  retail  food  stores  and  account  tor  — ib 

of  total  retail  food  store  sales . ( n-38 , S-146 ) 


23.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  a Co-op,  the  manager  of  the  wholesale  unit  usually 
decides  which  Items  to  stock;  however,  he  is  accountable  to  a board  of 
directors  composed  of  members  of  the  co-op.  (n-43  , S-165) 


24. 


Supermarkets  comprise  only  % of  the  total  number  of  retaU  food  stores 

in  America , but  account  for  about  % of  the  total  retail  food  store 

sales.  (11-45,  S-175) 


25  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  stock- a new  item,  a buyer 
for  the  wholesale  unit  of  a central  buying  organization  considers  only  how 
much  profit  per  unit  the  Item  will  provide . ( m-3 ) 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDV  UNIT  #3 


In  Self-Study  Unit  #2 , we  saw  how  food  products  pass  from  the  producer  to 
the  retailer  and,  ultimately, to  the  consumer.  We  also  studied  about  the 

buying  practices  at  the  wholes,ale  level  in  the  channel  of  distribution  for 
food  pr'Dducts. 

In  this  Unit,  we  will  concentrate  on  the  retail  food  store  Itself  — specifically, 
the  supermarket.  First,  we  will  take  a look  at  the  major  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  establishment  of  a new  supermarket.  Next,  we'll  consider  the  over-all 
operation  and  organization  of  a typical  supermarket , to  provide  a broad  view 
of  the  relationship  between  the  various  departments  In  the  store . In  later 

Units,  we'll  then  focus  our  attention  on  the  operation  of  each  individual 
department. 

Specifically , in  this  Unit , we  will  study: 

Section  I . ESTABLISHING  A NEW  SUPERMARKET 

A.  Selecting  a Site 

B.  Estimating  Costs 

C.  Holding  the  Grand  Opening 


Section  II.  PROFILE  OF  A TYPICAL  SUPERMARKET 

A.  Vital  Statistics  of  the  "Average"  Supermarket 

B.  Major  Departments  and  their  Relative  Importance 


Section  m.  ORGANIZATION  OF  A TYPICAL  SUPERMARKET 

A.  Single-Line  Type  of  Store  Organization 

B.  Dual-Line  Type  of  Store  Organization 

C.  The  Supermarket  Manager 
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I.  ESTABLISHING  A NEW  SUPERMARKET 


As  we  saw  in  Unit  #1 , a great  many  new  food  stores  have  been  built  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  in  1945.  In  1963  alone  , 3 ,950  new  retail  food  stores  were 
constructed  — 1 ,600  Chain  units  and  2 ,350  Independents . Over  half  (2,100) 
were  supermarkets;  for  these , the  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  permanent  fixtures , 
and  equipment  amounted  to  over  one  billion  dollars  ...  or  an  average  capital 
expenditure  of  almost  $500.000  per  supermarket! 

Obviously,  a person  or  company  does  not  decide  to  Invest  half  a million 
dollars  for  a new  store  on  the  spur-of-the-moment.  A great  deal  of  planning 
and  study  are  first  undertaken.  Here , we  will  look  at  some  of  the  major 
considerations  in  the  establishment  of  a new  supermarket  ...  the  first  of  which 
Is  the  selection  of  a site  for  the  store . 

SELECTING  A SITE 


For  any  retail  venture , a good  location  is  a pre-requisite  for  success. 

Possible  locations  for  supermarkets  Include; 

• Central  shopping  area  — the  main  business  district  (or  "downtown” 
section)  of  a city  or  town  where  major  department  stores  and  other  retail 
stores  and  offices  are  concentrated , and  where  public  transportation 
facilities  converge. 

• Secondary  shopping  areas  — smaller  concentrations  of  stores  and 
offices  served  by  public  transportation. 

• Neighborhood  areas  — locations  convenient  to  established  residential 
neighborhoods,  usually  on  a main  thoroughfare. 

• Highway  locations  — locations  along  a main  road , usually  outside  the 
boundaries  of  a town  or  city. 

• Shopping  centers  — groups  of  retail  stores  designed  and  built  as  a unit 
and  sharing  the  same  parking  facilities.  Classifications  by  size  are: 

Regional  centers  have  40  or  more  stores , at  least  two  supermarkets. 

— Medium  centers  have  25  to  40  stores , one  or  two  supennarkets . 

— Neighborhood  centers  have  10  to  25  stores,  one  supermarket. 

Of  the  2^100  new  supermarketH  opened  in  1963,  over 
2,400  (or  66%)  were  located  in  shopping  oentere. 
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Let's  assume  that  YOU  are  planning  to  open  a new  supermarket  — how 
would  you  go  about  deciding  where  to  build  it?  Chances  are , you'd  first 
evaluate  the  trading  area  in  which  you  considered  locating  your  store;  then, 
you'd  choose  a specific  site  from  among  the  available  sites  in  that  area* 

1,  Evaluate  the  Trading  Area 

A "trading  area"  is  the  area  from  which  a store  draws  its  customers.  In 
a city  or  large  town,  the  trading  area  might  be  a single  neighborhood;  in 
a smaller  town  / it  might  be  one  part  of  town  or  even  the  whole  town;  in  a 
rural  area , it  might  Include  two  or  three  small  towns  nearby. 

In  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  build  a new  supermarket  in  a 
particular  trading  area  / there  are  a number  of  points  to  be  taken  into 
account: 

• Number  of  people  in  the  trading  area , Food  stores  in  central  shopping 
areas  (and,  to  some  extent,  those  in  secondary  shopping  areas)  rely 
heavily  on  "transient"  trade  — people  who  do  not  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  but  work  nearby  or  come  downtown  mainly  to  do  other  shopping • 

For  other  types  of  locations,  however,  the  objective  should  be  to  locate 
ihe  new  supermarket  near  a large  number  of  family  buying  units  ...  or , 
in  undeveloped  areas  where  extensive  new  construction  can  be  expected, 
near  a potentially  large  number  of  family  buying  units . 

There  is  no  set  rule  as  to  HOW  MANY  families  a store's  trading  area 
should  contain.  Within  the  Industry,  various  figures  are  often  used. 

Since  not  every  family  in  the  trading  area  will  shop  at  a given  store , 
and  since  many  people  regularly  shop  more  than  one  store,  it's  generally 
agreed  that  the  trading  area  should  contain  at  least  twice  as  many 
families  as  are  actually  needed  to  support  the  store . . .depending , of  course , 
on  the  type  of  location,  competition,  and  many  other  factors. 

In  determining  the  size  of  the  trading  area  from  which  a given  store  can 
expect  to  draw  its  customers , the  following  rules-of-thumb  can  be  applied: 

— In  urban  locations.  60%  to  90%  of  the  customers  live  within  one  mile 
of  the  store . 

— In  suburban  locations,  maximum  trading  area  is  5 miles,  with  the 
majority  of  customers  living  within  3 miles  of  the  stores. 

— In  rural  locations,  maximum  trading  area  is  20  minutes  driving  time, 
with  the  majority  of  customers  within  10  minutes  of  the  store.  (This 
also  applies  for  regional  shopping  centers. ) 

The  average  new  supermarket  built  in  196S  draws  its 
customers  from  a trading  area  of  about  30^000  people. 
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Income  level  of  people  In  the  trading  area . Families  with  different  income 
levels  have  different  living  habits  and  buy  different  types  and  quantities 
of  food  products.  For  example:  as  income  increases,  people  tend  to  eat 
more , entertain  and  eat  out  more  often , buy  more  and  better  cuts  of  meat , 
and  use  fewer  left-overs . 

Recent  store  tests  indicate  that  sales  of  higher-priced  items  are  greater 
in  stores  which  principally  serve  middle-  to  high- Income  families  than 
in  those  which  mainly  serve  low-  to  middle-income  families . For 
example:  unit  sales  of  meat  were  25%  greater,  frozen  foods  52%  greater, 
and  baked  goods  90%  greater  in  stores  serving  higher  income  families . 

On  the  other  hand,  unit  sales  of  dairy  products  were  26%  lower,  detergents 
47%  lower,  and  baking  mixes  38%  lower.  In  general,  sales  of  manufacturer 
brands  ( compared  to  controlled  or  private  label  brands ) were  also  greater 
in  stores  serving  middle-  to  high-income  families. 

In  short  — the  higher  the  income  of  families  in  a given  trading  area , 
the  greater  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  food  ...  a fact  which  has  a 
bearing  on  the  potential  success  of  any  proposed  new  supermarket. 

Availability  of  sites  in  the  trading  area . The  number,  size,  and  cost  of 
available  sites  in  a trading  area  has  a bearing  on  the  advisability  of 
locating  a new  supermarket  there.  For  example:  in  most  towns  and  cities, 
the  heart  of  the  downtown  section  is  virtually  ruled  out  because  space  is 
generally  scarce  and  land  costs  are  high;  as  a result,  available  sites  are 
often  small , with  limited  space  for  customer  parking . However , at  the 
fringe  of  the  downtown  section,  the  space  problem  is  usually  less  acute 
and  there  are  more  vacant  sites  available;  as  a result,  store  size  and 
parking  facilities  can  be  larger. 

Distance  from  normal  sources  of  supply.  The  distance  between  a particular 
trading  area  and  the  sources  of  supply  may  affect  the  decision  whether 
or  not  to  locate  there.  This  is  especially  true  for  a Chain  which  maintains 
its  own  wholesaling  operation  — it  would  generally  be  uneconomical  for  the 
warehouse  truck  to  travel  a long  distance  in  order  to  service  a single  store 
in  some  remote  area . 

Competition  in  the  trading  area . Here , the  first  thing  to  consider  is 
the  present  competition  — the  number,  size,  and  quality  of  existing 
food  stores  in  the  trading  area.  And,  companies  with  other  stores  in 
operation  elsewhere  would  also  have  to  consider  how  well  those  stores 
have  fared  against  the  same  competitors  in  those  area.^.  Finally,  the 
availability  of  other  likely  sites  in  the  trading  area  for  possible  future 
competition  must  be  taken  into  account . 

The  average  new  supermarket  opened  in  1963  faced 

competition  from  two  to  three  other  eupermarkete* 
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If,  after  considering  all  these  factors,  the  trading  area  still 

for  a new  supermarket,  the  next  step  would  be  to  choose  a specific  site  in 

the  area  on  which  to  build  it . 

2.  Choose  a Specific  Site 

Assuming  there  are  a number  of  sites  avaUable  in  the  trading  area 
sefeTted,  how  do  you  make  a choice  between  them?  Here  are  some  factors 

to  consider  about  each  of  the  potential  sites; 

• of  the  slte^  Generally  speaking , a location  at  or  ^ar  an 

intersection  of  two  or  more  major  thoroughfares  is  most  desira 
S store  . .^sumlng  that  the  traffic  flows  freely  at  the  intersection, 
and  is  not  a “bottleneck" . The  reason,  of  course , is  that  customers  must 
be^able  to  reach  the  store  quickly  and  easUy  from  all  parts  of  the  trading 

area. 

Particularly  in  urban  centers,  it  is  important  ® f 

ootentlal  shoppers,  instead  of  only  on  one  or  two  sides.  Thus,  it  is 
Sslmlly  wise  to  avoid  a site  adjacent  to  a railroad  embankmen^a  rlwr 
or  stream  an  industrial  development,  or  an  expressway  . . . ™ 

site  is  conveniently  located  on  a major  thoroughfare  which  spans  toe 
obLcir  People  living  near  railroads,  rivers,  and  expressways  tend  to 
t their  shopping  at  stores  on  toe  same  side  (although  ‘^ey  may  harre  to 
travel  further ) rather  than  cross  over  to  shop  at  stores  on  toe  other  side . 
Thus  although  these  obstacles  may  not  actually  prevent  access  to  a 
JorV,  C often  serve  to  cut  off  people  in  parts  of  toe  trading  area. 
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• Volume  of  traffic  passing  the  site.  Until  rather  recently,  it  was  commonl/ 
felt  that  a retail  store  succeeded  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
pedestrian  and  auto  traffic  passing  its  doors.  Lately,  opinion  has  shifted 
on  this  point,  largely  due  to  the  mobility  of  shoppers;  a heavy-traffic 
location  is  not  a guarantee  of  success  because  most  people  can  and  do 
drive  right  past  one  or  more  other  supermarkets  on  their  way  to  their 
favorite  store.  Nevertheless,  a supermarket  situated  on  a main  thorough- 
fare where  there  is  a good  volume  of  traffic  will  gain  added  sales  from 
people  outside  the  trading  area  who  are  just  passing  by  en  route  home  or 
elsewhere  and  who  stop  to  pick  up  a few  items . 

• ^e  of  the  site.  Obviously,  the  suitability  of  any  potential  site  for  a new 
supermarket  depends  on  the  size  of  the  store  to  be  built  and  the  space  needed 
for  adequate  parking  facilities.  As  far  as  the  building  itself  is  concerned, 
the  following  rule-of-thumb  is  widely  used: 

. . . Total  store  size  in  square  feet  = anticipated  weekly  sales  volume  t $2. 

The  $2  figure  represents  the  average  weekly  sales  per  square  foot  of  total 
store  area , and  is  an  industry-wide  average . Thus , a store  capable  of 
doing  $2,000,000  in  sales  annually  (or  $39,000  weekly)  would  require  a 
total  of  19,500  square  feet  ($39,000  t $2). 

Another  industry-wide  average  that  is  frequenUy  used  in  planning  a new 
supermarket  is: 

...  Of  the  total  store  area , approximately  2/3  is  devoted  to  selling  space , 

1/3  to  backroom  and  check-out. 

Thus , for  a supermarket  with  an  anticipated  annual  sales  volume  of 
$2 ,000,000,  roughly  13  ,000  square  feet  would  be  devoted  to  selling  space 
( 19,500  X 2/3  ).  Thus , weekly  sales  per  square  foot  of  selling  space  would 
amount  to  $3 , which  is  also  an  industry-wide  average . 

To  iltuBtrato^  how  otooety  tho  abovo  ruleo^of •thumb 
aro  apptiod  in  actual  praetioo,  we  oan  look  at  the 
averagee  for  the  2,100  new  eupermarkete  opened  in 
1963. 

— Salee  averaged  ^37,600  weekly  or  $1,955,200 
yearly. 

— Total  etore  area  averaged  19,900  eq.  ft.  with 
about  13,000  eq.  ft.  (or  65%  of  total  etore  area) 
devoted  to  veiling  epaee. 

— Weekly  ealee  averaged  $1.90  per  eq.  ft.  of  total 
etore  area,  and  $2.87  per  eq.  ft.  of  veiling  epaoe. 
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Next,  to  estimate  the  a 


lount  of  space 


required 


the  following  rule-of-thumb  is  often  used: 


for  customer  parking, 


. . . Parking  lot  for  a store  where  all  customers  shop  . auto  should  be 
4 to  5 times  as  large  as  the  store's  selling  space;  for  a store  with 
a large  "walk  in"  business,  parking  area  might  be  only  2 to  3 
times  as  large  as  selling  space. 


Thus,  assuming  that  all  customers  shop  by  auto,  the  parking  lot  for  a 
store  containing  13,000  sq.  ft.  of  selling  space  would  be  between 
52,000  and  65,000  sq.  ft.  The  size  of  the  site  required  for  a 19,500 
sq.  ft.  supermarket  with  anticipated  sales  of  $2,000,000  annually, 
then,  would  be  from  71,500  to  84,500  sq.  ft. 

Assuming  that  all  these  points  have  been  considered  and  that  a desirable 
site  has  been  found;  how  mucn  would  it  cost  to  go  ahead  with  plans  for  a 
new  supermc.rket? 


ESTIMATING  COSTS 


In  estimating  the  cost  of  a new  supermarket,  the  following  must  be 
considered:  the  land  and  building;  the  equipment  (or  store  fixtures);  and 
the  initial  Inventory. 

i.  Land . Building  and  Equipment 

Many  operators  preier  to  rent  the  land  and  building  in  order  to  reduce  t.ie 
capital  investment  and  minimize  the  risk  Involved  in  opening  new  stores 
in  untried  locations . Other  operators  prefer  to  buy  the  land  and  build  the 
stores  to  their  exact  specifications . Still  other  operators  try  to  combine  the 
benefits  of  both  rental  and  purchase:  they  select  a location,  buy  the  land, 
and  build  their  own  stores;  then,  they  sell  the  land  and  store  under  a "lease- 
back" arrangement  whereby  they  can  guarantee  their  occupancy  of  the  store . 

• Rental.  Rental  of  a supermarket  from  a shopping  center  developer  or 
a real  estate  Investor  is  generally  covered  by  a long-term  lease  —often 
10  or  20  years , with  options  to  renew  for  even  longer  periods . The 
amount  of  rent  charged,  as  set  forth  in  the  lease,  may  consist  of: 

— A flat  monthly  rental;  or 
— A stated  percentage  of  net  sales;  or 

-—  A minimum  guaranteed  monthly  rental,  plus  a certain  percentage  of 
sales  above  a stated  amount.  (This  is  the  most  common  arrangement. ) 
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The  rental  expense  for  a supermarket  amounts  to  about  1.50%  of  sales. 

This  is  an  industry-wide  figure;  for  a given  store,  the  amount  may  be 
somewhat  greater  or  lower  than  this.  On  the  average,  then,  annual 
rent  for  a $2,000,000-a-year  supermarket  would  be  about  $30,000! 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  store  fixtures,  (shelving  units,  refrig- 
erated cases,  etc. ) are  not  included  in  a rented  supermarket,  and  the 
store  operator  must  buy  his  own  equipment.  The  cost  of  equipping  a 
$2, 000, 000-a-year  supermarket  is  upwards  of  $100,000  ...  a con- 
siderable investment  in  itself! 

• Purchase . The  cost  of  building  a new  supermarket  is  estimated  at  about 
$11  per  square  foot  of  total  store  area . When  the  cost  of  land,  store 
equipment,  and  permanent  fixbares  for  the  building  are  included,  the 
amount  comes  to  about  $24  per  square  foot  of  total  store  area.  For  a 
19 ,500  square  foot  store  capable  of  doing  $2 ,000,000  per  year  in  sales , 
i.nis  would  be: 

19,500  sq.  ft. 

X $24 
$470,000 

Paving  and  lighting  the  parking  lot  runs  another  $25,000  or  so,  bringing 
the  total  capital  investment  to  $495,000,  exclusive  of  opening  inventory. 

2.  Opening  Inventory 

A rule-of-thumb  often  applied  in  the  retail  food  industry  is  that  store  inventoiy 
averages  2 to  3 times  weekly  sales.  For  a new  supermarket  with  anticipated 
sales  of  $2,000,000  per  year  (or  $39 ,000  per  week) , the  inventory  needed 
before  the  store  can  open  its  doers  to  customers  for  the  first  time  would  cost 
between  $78,000  and  $117,000. 

Thus , we  see  that  the  total  investment  required  to  build  and  stock  a new 
supermarket  with  an  anticipated  sales  volume  of  $2,000,000  per  year  would 
be  around  $600,000!  . . . $495 ,000  for  land,  building , fixtures , equipment 
and  parking  lot;  and  $78,000  to  $117,000  for  initial  inventory. 

Obviously,  anyone  investing  that  amount  of  money  in  a new  supermarket,  would 
want  tc  be  jure  that  the  store  got  off  to  a flying  start  by  holding  an  impressive 
Grand  Opening. 
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HOLDING  THE  GRAND  OPENING 


T ^ Grand  Ooenlng  of  a new  supermarket  Is  a gala  event  Intended  to  captv^ 

L'  SSs°^  people  in  the  trading  area , create  a favorable  first  impression 
With  customers , and  produce  immediate  sales  for  the  store. 

The  Grand  Opening  is  usually  planned  far  in  advance.  Even  before  const^ction 
of  the  store  begins , a signboard  at  the  site  can  be  used  to  prepare  potential 

customers  for  its  coming; 


As  soon  as  construction  is  far  enough  along  to  permit  forecasting  a completion 
date , the  bottom  line  can  be  altered  to  read  “Watch  for  the  Oi^nlng  on 

or  about  January  20" . Then,  as  the  building  is  nearing  completion,  a deflate 
dLte^fnK^erted  so  people  passing  the  site  wUl  note  the  ^te  of  the  store  s 
opening,  whether  they  plan  to  attend  the  Grand  Opening  or  not. 

ActuaUy  in  most  cases , it  is  desirable  for  the  store  to  open  for  business  a few 
days  blfore  the  Grand  Opening  celebration.  In  this  way,  Inexperleiiced  store 
Jerso^^fl^ardevelop  sLe  degree  of  skUl  in  their  i°bs  befo^  the  bus^d^^ 
of  the  Grand  Opening.  Also,  if  the  store  is  operating  a 
of  the  Grand  Opening , there  is  opportunity  to  work  ^ 

invariably  crop  up  in  any  new  retail  business.  Thus , the  store  staff  wlll^ 
better  able  to  provide  efficient  service  for  the  large  crowds  at  the  Grand  Op  g, 
and  thus  ensure  greater  customer  satisfaction . 
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• 

Most  new  supermarkets  plan  their  Grand  Opening  for  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
two  busiest  food-shopping  days  of  the  week.  Some  also  include  Thursday, 
another  important  shopping  day.  These  three  days  account  for  over  75%  of 
the  average  supermarket's  weekly  dollar  sales! 

If  at  all  possible,  the  Grand  Opening  should  be  scheduled  to  coincide  with 
customers'  payday.  Most  "blue-collar"  (or  hourly)  workers  are  paid  weekly 
on  Thursday  or  Friday,  while  most  "white-collar"  (or  salaried)  employees 
are  paid  semi-monthly  on  the  15th  and  last  day  of  the  month. 

Ac  «.ace  publicity  is  a major  factor  in  the  success  of  a Grand  Opening. 

signboards  at  the  site,  various  other  media  are  often  employed  to 
herald  the  Grand  Opening : 


Publicizing  the  Grand  Opening  is  far  more  effective  and  more  fruitful  if 
special  events  are  planned.  For  example:  local  newspapers  are  more 
likely  to  devote  free  space  to  stories  and  pictures  about  the  Grand  Opening 
if  some  one  or  more  celebrities  will  be  on  hand  — the  mayor  or  other  local 
civic  officials , stars  of  the  entertainment  or  sports  world , etc . 
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During  the  Grand  Opening , numerous  devices  can  be  employed  to  gain 
attention  and  stimulate  Interest  In  the  new  supermarket: 

• Soundtracks,  sky-writers,  parades,  searchlights,  etc. 

• Free  gifts,  product  samples,  sweepstakes  or  drawings,  etc. 

• Special  store  decorations  and  product  displays 


Manufacturers'  promotions 

Demonstrations  ( cooking , cake  decorating , etc . ) 

Special  exhibits  (historical  items,  animals,  etc. ) 

Entertainment  (celebrities,  circus  acts,  etc. ) 

Children's  activities  (clowns,  free  pony  rides,  etc. ) 

All  these  things  help  make  the  Grand  Opening  an  exciting  and  memorable 
event  for  all ! 


Then,  after  the  Grand  Opening , follow-up  activities  are  often  undertaken  to 
remind  people  who  attended  the  Grand  Opening  and  to  "reach  those  who  did 
not  attend.  These  activities  frequently  Include: 


• Newspaper  coverage  of  the  Grand  Opening , with  pictures  of  special 
attractions  and  of  major  prize  winners . 

• Follow-up  mailings  to  customers  who  attended  the  Grand  Opening. 

• An  aggressive  advertising  campaign  to  maintain  public  interest  in  the 
store  at  a continuing  high  level . 

The  Grand  Opening , then , is  one  means  of  getting  people  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  a new  supermarket  in  the  area . It' s also  an  Important  factor  n 
getting  the  new  store  off  to  a fast  start  on  the  road  to  success! 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  following  material  Is  presented  In  a format  known  as  programed  learning. 

In  a programed  course,  the  Information  Is  broken  down  Into  small  "bits" 

(called  frames)  and  presented  In  step-by-step  fashion.  As  you  systemati- 
cally learn  each  i.ew  fact  by  seeing  It  re-stated  and  repeated  In  different 
contexts,  In  subsequent  frames,  you  gradually  master  the  total  subject. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning , as  opposed  to  traditional 
textbooks , Is  that  you  actively  participate  In  the  learning  process.  That  Is , 
you  Immediately  USE  the  Information  that  you  learn  In  one  frame  by  writing  In 
key  words  In  the  next  one , or  by  selecting  the  correct  word  from  a number  of 
choices  given,  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the  previous 
frames , The  fact  that  you  can  Immediately  check  your  response  for  each  frame 
Is  assurance  that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed  through  the  material. 

A programed  learning  course  Is  NOT  a test , but  a self-learning  device . So , If 
you  should  have  trouble  with  a particular  frame , try  not  to  look  ahead. . .and 
don't  guess  wildly.  Instead,  think  a moment  and.  If  necessary,  re-read  the 
previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  correct  answer.  In  a programed 
course , you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you  along , and  no 
one  will  score  or  grade  your  responses. 

A final  word  before  you  begin  — programed  courses  teach , not  test.  If  they 
remind  you  of  tests  you  have  taken  — because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  In 
and  so  on  — disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  Is  used  In  this  series 
of  Self-Study  Units  for  one  primary  reason:  It  is  a proven  teaching  method  that 
can  rapidly  and  thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  Information  you  can  use  to  gain 
a fuller  satisfaction  from  your  work  and  progress  In  your  job  In  the  retail  food 
Industry,  We  think  you  will  enjoy  this  new  learning  experience. 
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II.  PROFILE  OF  A TYPICAL  SUPERMARKET 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  SUPERMARKET 


S-1  As  we  saw  in  the  last  Unit,  a supermarket  is  often 
defined  as  a departmentalized  retail  food  store  with 

annual  sales  of  over  $ and  at  least 

the  grocery  department  on  a self-service  basis. 
Using  this  definition,  we  find  that  the  "average" 
supermarket  has  a sales  volume  of  $1,425,000 
yearly,  or  $27,500  weekly. 


S-2  According  to  industry  statistics,  there  are  28,400 
retail  food  stores  in  America  with  annual  sales  of 
$500,000  or  more.  These  stores,  classified  as 
supermarkets,  do  a total  annual  sales  volume  of 
almost  $40.5  billion  ...  an  average  of  about 
$1,425, 000  yearly  or  $ weekly. 


S-3  The  equivalent  of  20  full-time  employees  are  usually 
required  in  an  "average"  supermarket  with  annual 

sales  of  $ and  weekly  sales  of 

$27,500. 

( NOTE : It  is  common  practice  in  the  retail  food 
industry  to  consider  two  part-time  employees  the 
equivalent  of  one  full-time  employee.  Thus,  a store 
with  a 2-to-l  ratio  of  full-time  to  part-time  employees 
would  have  16  full-time  and  8 part-time  . . . and 
another  store  with  a l-to-2  ratio  would  have  10  full- 
time and  20  part-time.  Yet,  both  stores  would  have 
the  eguivalent  of  20  full-time  employees. ) 


S-4  In  an  "average"  supermarket,  total  dollar  sales 

amount  to  $ yearly  or  $ 

weekly,  and  total  store  staff  is  the  equivalent  of  20 
full-time  employees. 


p.4  S-5  The  "average"  supermarket  employs  the  equivalent 

$1,425,000  of  (HOW  MANY?  ) full-time  employees.  If 

$27,500  we  consider  two  part-time  employees  equal  to  one 

full-time  employee,  we  find  that  the  average  sales 
per  full-time  employee  in  the  "average"  supermarket 
is  about  $70.000  per  year,  or  $30  per  hour. 


R-5 

20 

r 

S-6 

Figuring  two  part-time  employees  equal  to  one  full-  j 

time  employee,  the  industry  average  is  about 
$70,000  per  year  in  sales  per  full-time  employee,  ; 

or  about  $ per  hour.  (For  extremely  large  i 

supermarkets  in  the  $3,000,000  sales-per-year  j 

category,  the  figure  is  higher  — about  $90,000  per 
year  per  full-time  employee . ) 

R-6 

$30 

S-7 

Sales  per  full-time  employee  in  a supermarket 
amount  to  about  $ per  year  or 

$ per  hour. 

r 

R-7 

$70,000 

$30 

S-8 

Counting  two  part-time  employees  as  one  full-time  | 

employee,  a supermarket's  sales  amount  to  about  I 

$ per  year  per  full-time  employee . 

t 

1 

R-8 

$70,000 

S-9 

1 

j 

The  "average"  supermarket,  then,  has  an  annual  j 

salps  volume  of  about  $ (or, 

a weekly  sales  volume  of  about  $ ) and 

employs  the  ^juivalent  of  full-time 

employees.  The  "averaoe"  supermarket  contains 
about  16.000  square  feet,  with  approximately  10,700 

square  feet  of  sellinq  space. 

t- 

R-9 

i $1,425,000 

$27,500 

I 20 

P 

S-10 

In  Section  I,  we  saw  that  the  average  new  super- 
market built  in  1963  Lad  an  annual  sales  volume  of 
almost  $2  million  and  contained  19,900  square  feet, 
with  13,000  square  feet  of  selling  space.  These  | 

figures  QTe(greatev  • • • lowep^than  the  current 
industry  averages.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 
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R-10 

greater 


S-11  For  some  years  now,  new  supermarkets  have  exceeded 
the  Industry  average  in  size  and  sales  volume,  thus 
tending  to  raise  the  average  a little  each  year. 
Currently,  the  industry  average  for  sales  volume  is 

$ annually  (or  $ 

weekly);  the  industry  average  for  size  is  about 
l-,000  square  feet  of  total  store  area  and  10,700 
square  feet  of  selling  space. 


S-12  In  overall  size,  supermarkets  average  about 

$1,425,000  square  feet,  2/3  of  which  (or  about 

$27,500  10,700  square  feet)  is  devoted  to  selling  space. 


^ R-12 
^ 16,000 


R-13 
i 16,000 
; 10,700 


: R-14 
f 10,700 


S"13  The  total  space  covered  by  the  28,400  supermarkets 
in  America  amounts  to  almost  half-a-billion  square 
feet,  or  over  16  square  miles!  The  average  super- 
market includes  about  square  feet 

of  total  store  area  and  square  feet 

of  selling  space. 


S-14  In  approximately  square  feet  of 

selling  space,  a typical  supermarket  stocks  and 
sells  between  6,000  and  7.000  items  (different 
types,  brands,  and  sizes  of  products)  with  between 
12,000  and  14.000  product  facings. 


S-15  In  a typical  supermarket,  shoppers  may  choose  from 
between  6; 000  and  7,000  different  items  (or 
different  types,  brands,  and  sizes  of  products) 
arranged  on  the  shelves  and  display  cases  in  from 
to  product  facings. 


R-15 

12.000  (to) 

14.000 
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R-16 

6.000  (and) 

7.000 

12.000  (and) 

14.000 

S-17 

The  averaae  price  of  the  to 

items  stocked  in  a typical  supermarket  is  abou^ 

37-l/2<J  per  unit. 

R-17 

6,000  (to) 
7,000 

S-18 

The  average  supermarket  stocks  and  sells  

to  items.  The  average  price  per  unit  is 

about.  (CHECK  ONE) 

□ 27-l/4«f  □ 37-l/2«f 

□ 32-l/2<:  □ 45<) 

i 

R-18 

6,000  (to) 
7,000 
37-l/2« 

S-19 

In  a typical  supermarket,  the  average  price  of  all 
the  items  rung  up  on  the  cash  register  is  about 
<:  per  The  averaae  customer 

transaction  totals  about  $4.85. 

R-19 

37-l/2<J 


R-20 

$4.85 

37-l/2<i 


R-21 

$4.85 


S-20 


S-21 


The  average  customer  in  a typical  supermarket  buys 
slightly  less  than  13  items  per  shopping  ttxp.  This 
figure  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the 

average  customer  transaction  ( about  $ ) 

by  the  average  price  per  unit  of  the  items  stocked 

(about ^)  • 


The  average  customer  transaction  amounts  to  about 
$ . An  "average"  supermarket,  then, 

with  weekly  sales  of  $27,500  handles  over  5,6M 
customer  transactions  per  week. 


S-22 


In  an  "average"  supermarket,  about  how  many 
customer  transactions  are  rung  up  per  week? 
(CHECK  ONE) 


□ 4,850 

□ 5,200 


□ 5,600 

□ 27,500 
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k-22 

5,600 


S-23  A total  of  customer  transactions 

averaging  about  $ each  are  handled  each 

week  in  a typical  supermarket.  However,  on  the 
three  slowest  shopping  davs  for  most  supermarkets 
(Monday,  Tr^sday,  and  Wednesday ) , the  average 
customer  transaction  is  far  lower  — only  about 
$3.05.  On  the  three  busiest  shopping  davs 
(Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday),  the  average 
customer  transaction  is  far  higher  — about  $5.90. 
And,  on  Friday,  the  average  customer  transaction 
is  highest  — about  $7.50. 


R-23 
: 5,600 
; $4.85 

S-24 

For  most  supermarkets,  the  three  busiest  shopping 
days  are  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  On  these 
three  days,  a typical  supermarket  handles  about  65% 
of  the  week's  total  number  of  customer  transactions 

and  rings  up  about  75%  of  the  week's  total  dollar 
sales.  Obviously,  the  average  customer  transaction 
on  these  days  is  (amaller  ••  • greatar )\hSin  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday . (CIRCLE  THE 
CORRECT  WORD) 

R-24 

greater 

> 

S-25 

( TRUE  or  FALSE ) On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  a typical  supermarket  serves  about  65% 
of  the  week's  total  number  of  customers  and  registers 
about  75%  of  the  week's  total  dollar  sales. 

r R-25 
i False 

S-26 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  account  for  about 
% of  a supermarket's  (HOW 

MANY?  ) total  weekly  customer  transactions  and 
about  75%  of  the  total  weekly  dollar  sales. 

( NOTE  ; In  order  to  spread  their  merchandise  and 
labor  requirements  more  evenly  throughout  the  week, 
some  supermarkets  try  to  encourage  more  shopping  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  by  advertising 
and/or  offering  extra  trading  stamps  on  these  days. ) 
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R-26 

65% 

5,600 

S-27  What  per  cent  of  a typical  supermarket's  total 
business  is  handled  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday? 

• % of  total  weekly  customer  transactions 

• % of  total  weekly  dollar  sales 

R-27 

S-28  The  fact  that  about  % of  the  week's  total 

ni‘?tnmpr  transactions  and  about  % of  f*'® 

65% 

75% 

s 

week's  to.  il  seiles  are  handled  on  Thursday  through 
Saturday  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  the  j 

various  days  o::  the  weak  in  a typical  supermarket.  | 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  relative  importance  of  the  j 

various  departments  in  a typical  supermarket.  , . 

t 



R-28 
’ 65% 

75% 

MAJOR  DEPARTMENTS  AND  THEIR  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE 

S-29  A typical  supermarket  is  divided  into  six  majot 

deoartments,  although  many  supermarkets  contain 
Other  departments  as  well.  The  (HOW  j 

MANY?  ) major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket  j 

are:  Grocery,  Meat,  Produce,  Dairy,  Frozen  Foods, 
and  Baked  Goods. 

R-29 
six  (6) 


1.  The  Grocery  Department 

S-30  The  Grocery  Department  occupies  over  half  the  tot^ 
selling  space  (about  56%)  but  contains  almost  2/.3 
of  the  total  number  of  items  (about  63%)  in  a typical 
supermarket.  Obviously,  then,  the  Grocery  Depart- 
ment is  \he( smallest  • • • largest)  department  in 
terms  of  si?se  and  number  of  items. 

( NOTE : The  non-foods  or  general  merchandise  section 
is  sometimes  considered  as  part  of  the  Grocery 
Department.  However,  sales,  profit,  and  other 
financial  figures  for  non-foods  are  usually  considered 
separate  from  the  Grocery  Department. ) 
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R-30 

largest 


S-31  Excluding  non-foods,  the  Grocery  Department 

occupies  over  half  the  total  selling  space  (about  56%) 
in  a typical  supermarket.  Items  in  the  department 

comprise  (WHAT  PORTION?  ) of 

the  total  number  of  items,  or  about  4,000  different  items. 


R-31 

almost  2/3 
(or  about  63%) 


S-32  The  Grocery  Department  (excluding  non-foods)  is 
the  largest  department  in  a supermarket  in  terms  of 
size  and  number  of  items,  occupying  


(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  total  selling  space  and 

containing  (WHAT  PORTION?)  of 

the  total  number  of  items . It  is  also  the  largest 
department  in  terms  of  unit  sales  (about  53%  of  the 
total)  and  dollar  sales  (about  46%  of  the  total). 


R-32 

over  half  ( or 
about  56%) 
almost  2/3  (or 
about  63%) 


S-33  Over 


( or  about 


_%)  of  a supermarket's 


total  selling  space  is  devoted  to  the  Grocery  Depart- 
ment, and  almost  (or  about  %)  of  total 

number  of  items  in  the  supermarket  are  found  in  the 
Grocery  Department.  The  department  accounts  for 
over  half  of  the  total  unit  sales  (about  53%)  and  almost 
half  of  the  total  dollar  sales  (about  46%). 


R-33 

half  (56%) 
2/3  ( 63% ) 


S-34  Over  one  out  of  every  two  items  (or  about 


%) 


rung  up  on  the  cash  register  of  a typical  supermarket 
comes  from  the  Grocery  Department.  Nearly  one  out 

of  every  two  dollars  ( or  about  % ) taken  in  at 

the  check-out  counter  goes  to  pay  for  items  from  the 
Grocery  Department. 


R-34 

53% 

45% 


S-35  In  a typical  supermarket,  over  half  (or  about  53%) 

of  the  total  and  almost  half 

(or  about  46%)  of  total 


come  from  items  in  the  Grocery  Department. 
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R-35 

unit  sales 
dollar  sales 

S-36 

The  Grocery  Department  accounts  for  over  half 
(or  about  %)  of  total  unit  sales  in  a 

typical  supermarket  and  almost  half  (or  about 

%)  of  total  dollar  sales.  It  accounts  for 
almost  half  (about  44%)  of  the  total  aross  profit. 

R-36 

53% 

46% 

S-37 

"Gross  profit"  is  the  dollars -and- cents  difference 
between  total  dollar  sales  of  an  item  or  group  of 
items  over  a period  of  time  and  the  total  cost  of 
the  item  or  itams.  The  Grocery  Department  accounts 
for  slightlyf  ls88  than  • • • more  than)  half  of  the 
total  gross  profit  in  a typical  supermarket. 

1 R-37 

less  than 

S-38 

In  a typical  supermarket,  the  Grocery  Department 
(excluding  non-foods)  accounts  for  almost  half  (or 
about  44% ) of  the  total 

(the  dollars-and-cents  difference  between  the  total 
dollar  sales  and  the  total  cost  of  items  sold  over  a 
period  of  time ) . 

R-38 

gross  profit 

S-39 

Gross  profit  equals  the  dollars-and-cents  difference 
between  the  total  of  an 

item  or  group  of  items  over  a period  of  time  and  the 
total  of  the  item  or  items . 

R-39 

dollar  sales 
cost 

S-40 

If  a store  sold  $500  worth  of  an  item  in  a year's  time 
and  if  the  total  cost  of  the  units  sold  in  that  year 
amounted  to  $400,  it  could  be  said  that  the  item 
contributed  $ in  gross  profit  for  that  year. 

And,  if  total  sales  for  an  entire  department  amounted 
to  $800,000  and  the  cost  of  the  items  sold  in  the 
department  totaled  $640,000,  the  gross  profit  for  the 
department  was  $ 
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F(-40  S-41  Although  the  Grocery  Department  in  a typical  super- 

$100  market  occupies  (WHAT 

$160,000  PORTION?  ) of  the  total  selling  space  and  contains 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  total 

number  of  items,  it  accounts  for  

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  total  gross  profit. 


R-41  S-42  The  Grocery  Department  is  the  largest  department 

over  half  (or 
about  56%) 
almost  2/3  (or 
about  63% ) 
almost  half  (or 
about  44%) 


in  a supermarket  in  terms  of  gross  profit,  accounting 

for  (WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the 

store's  total  gross  profit.  However,  the  Grocery 
Dep^»rtment  has  the  lowest  turnover  rate  of  the  six 
major  departments  — about  20  turns  per  year. 


R-42 

almost  half  (or 
about  44%) 


R-43 

20  (turns) 


R-44 

lowest 


S-43  Turnover  for  any  item  or  group  of  items  is  found  by 
dividing  the  total  annual  dollar  sales  of  the  item  or 
items  by  the  retail  value  of  the  average  inventory  of 
the  item  or  items.  For  example : if  total  sales  of  an 
item  were  $500  per  year  and  the  retail  value  of  the 
store's  average  stock  of  the  item  were  $25,  the  turn- 
over would  be  ( HOW  MANY?  ) turns  per 

year. 


S-44  To  determine  the  annual  turnover  for  an  item  or  group 
of  items,  divide  the  annual  dollar  sales  of  the  item 
or  items  by  the  retail  value  of  the  average  inventory 
of  the  item  or  items.  In  the  Grocery  Department,  the 
turnover  is  therioweet  ...  highest)  of  the  six 
major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket  — about 
20  turns  per  year. 


S-45  The  rate  of  turnover  in  the  Grocer/  Department  is 
about  20  turns  per  year.  This  is  found  by  dividing 

the  annual  of  the  department 

by  the  totaUcost  , , , retails  value)  of  the  average 
stock  of  all  the  items  in  the  department . 
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r-45  S-46  In  a typical  supermarket,  the  turnover  in  the 

dollar  sales  Grocery  Department  is  the  (lowest  •••  highest) 

retail  value  of  six  major  departments  — about  

turns  per  year.  Gross  margin  for  the  department  is 

about  the  same  as  for  the  store  as  a whole 
slightly  less  than  20%. 


i 

R-46 
lowest 
20  (turns) 

S-47 

[ 

f 

"Gross  margin"  is  the  difference  between  the  total 
dollar  sales  of  an  item  or  a group  of  items  over  a 
pprioH  of  time  and  the  total  cost  of  the  item  or  ! 

pvprpjssed  as  a oercentaae  of  total  dollar 
sales.  The  gross  margin  in  the  Grocery  Department 
is  about  the  same  as  for  the  store  as  a whole, 
almost  %. 

R-47 

20% 

S-48 

As  we  saw,  the  dollars -and-cents  difference 
between  the  total  dollar  sales  of  an  item  or  a group 
of  items  over  a period  of  time,  and  the  total  cost  of 
thp  itpm  or  itpms  is  called 

. The  difference  between  the  total  | 

- 

dollar  sales  and  the  total  cost,  expressed  as  a ; 

percentage  of  the  total  dollar  sales,  is  called 

• 

i 

R-48 

gross  profit 
gross  margin 

■ 

S-49 

Gross  margin  is  the  difference  between  the  total 

of  an  item  or  a group 

of  items  over  a period  of  time  and  the  total 
of  the  item  or  items,  expressed  as  a percentage  of 
the  total  . Gross  margin 

for  a typical  supermarket,  as  well  as  for  the  Grocery 
Department  alone,  is  about  %. 

t 

\ 

i 

I 

/ 


r 

r 
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R-49 

dollar  sales 
cost 

dollar  sales 
20% 


S-50  If  a store  sold  $500  worth  of  an  item  in  a year's  time 
and  if  the  total  cost  of  the  units  sold  amounted  to 
$400,  the  gross  margin  for  that  item  would  have 
been  %, 

Figure  here : 


i 

j 


R-50 

20% 


R-51 

20% 


S-51  If  total  annual  sales  of  an  entire  department 

amounted  to  $800,000  and  if  the  total  cost  of  the 
items  sold  in  the  department  came  to  $640,000, 
the  gross  margin  for  that  department  would  have 
been  %, 

Figure  here : 


S-52  Insert  the  approximate  percentages  accounted  for  by 
the  Grocery  Department  ( excluding  non-foods ) : 

• % of  total  selling  space 

• % of  total  number  of  items 

• % of  total  unit  sales 

• % of  total  dollar  sales 

• % of  total  gross  profit 

• % gross  margin 


R-52 
56% 
63% 
53% 

; 46% 
44% 
20% 


S-53  The  Grocery  Department  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "backbone  of  a supermarket"  because  it  occupies 
a greater  amount  of  space,  contains  more  items,  and 
accounts  for  a greater  share  of  total  unit  sales,  dollar 
sales  and  gross  profit  than  ^^ny  other  single  department 

in  the  store.  The  Grocery  Department's  

of  almost  20%  is  about  the  same  as 

for  the  store  as  a whole . 
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R-53 

gross  margin 

S-54  ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Even  excluding  general  merchan- 

dise (or  non-foods)  as  part  of  the  the  Grocery 
Department,  the  Grocery  Department  is  still  the 
largest  department  in  terms  of  selling  space, 
number  of  items,  total  unit  sales,  total  dollar 
sales,  and  total  dollar  gross  profit. — 

R-S4 

True 

S-55  The  general  merchandise  (or  - ) 

section  is  usually  not  included  as  part  of  the 
Grocery  Department  for  purposes  of  financial 
analysis.  This  section  alone  occupies  about  10% 
of  the  total  sellina  soace  in  a typical  supermarket 
anH  nnntain«5  about  18%  of  the  total  number  of  items 

stocked . 

R-55 

non-foods 

S-56  Non-food  items  ( such  as  health  and  beauty  aids, 
magazines,  toys,  and  soft  goods)  have  become 
increasingly  important  in  supermarkets  in  recent 
years.  Today,  about  10%  of  the  total  selling  space 
is  devoted  to  non-foods,  which  comprise  about 

% of  the  total  number  of  items  stocked  in  a 

1. 

typical  supermarket. 

R-56 

18% 

S-57  Taken  alone,  non-foods  occupy  about  % of 

the  total  selling  space  and  comprise  about  % 

of  the  total  number  of  items. 

R-57 

10% 

18% 

f 

S-58  If  non-foods  were  included  as  part  of  the  Grocery 
Department,  this  department  would  be  by  far  the 
largest  department  in  a supermarket.  Taken 
together,  the  Grocery  Department  and  the  non-foods 
e#artinn  occupy  about  % of  total  Selling  space 

( % for  Grocery  and  % for  non-foods ) 

and  contain  about  % of  the  total  number  of 

items  ( % for  Grocery  and  % for  non- 

foods ) . 
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C-58 

>6%  (56% 
and  10% ) 
n%  (63% 
and  18%) 


S-59  Considered  separately,  the  general  merchandise 

(or  - ) section  occupies  roughly 

% of  the  total  selling  space  in  a typical  super- 
market and  contains  about  % of  the  total  items 

stocked.  Items  in  this  section  account  for  only  3% 
of  total  unit  sales,  but  about  5%  of  total  dollar  sales. 


1-59 

[U>n-foods 

10% 

18% 

s-eo 

Non-foods  account  for  only  about  % of  total 

unit  sales,  but  about  % of  total  dollar  sales. 

Obviously,  then,  the  average  price  of  non-food  items 
is  higher  than  the  store  average . 

i 

R-60 

S-61 

Unit  sales  of  non-foods  are  relatively  small  — about 

3% 

% of  total  unit  sales.  However,  because  of 

5% 

their (higher~than~average  •••  lower^‘than~average) 
price , non-foods  account  for  a great  per  cent  of  total 
dollar  sales  — about  %.  And.  because  of  their 

k 

higher-than-average  gross  margin  (about  30%)  thev 
contribute  a fairly  high  per  cent  of  a store's  total 
gross  profit  — about  8%. 

R-61 

S-62 

(TRUE  or  FALSE)  An  item  or  group  of  items  (such  as 

3% 

non-foods ) can  account  for  a relatively  low  per  cent 

higher-than- 

of  a store's  total  unit  sales  and  still  yield  a fairly 

average 

high  per  cent  of  the  store's  total  gross  profit,  because 

5% 

of  a hioher-than-averaoe  gross  margin. 

R-62 

S-63 

Gross  margin  in  the  non-foods  section  is  relatively 

ITrue 

high  — about  %.  compared  to  a gross  margin 

of  about  % for  the  store  as  a whole.  This 

accounts  for  the  fact  that  non-foods  contribute  a 
considerably  higher  per  cent  of  a store's  total  gross 

profit  (about  %)  than  unit  sales  or  dollar  sales. 

R-63 

S-64 

Gross  margin  for  non-foods  amounts  to  about 

30% 

%.  However,  turnover  is  even  lower  than  for 

20% 

the  Grocery  Department  as  a whole  — about  13  turns 

8% 

per  year. 
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S-65  The  non-foods  section  is  characterized  by  a higher 

gross  margin  (about  %)  and  a lower  turnover 

(about  turns)  than  any  of  the  six  major 

departments  in  a typical  supermarket . 


i 


R-65 

30% 

13  (turns) 


S-66  Despite  their  low  turnover  (about  turns 

per  year)  in  relation  to  the  six  major  departments, 
non-foods  contribute  a respectable  share  of  a 
store's  total  gross  profit  (about  %)• 


R-66 

13  (turns) 
8% 


S-67  In  practically  every  respect,  then,  the  largest  of 
the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket 

jg  the Department,  of  which  the 

~~  section  is  often  considered 

a part.  The  next  largest  in  many  respects  is  the 
Meat  Department. 


R-67 
Grocery 
non-foods  (or) 
general 
merchandise 


2.  The  Meat  Department, 

S-68  The  Meat  Department  occupies  about  11%  of  the 
total  selling  space  and  contains  about  5%  of  the 
total  number  of  items.  Yet,  it  accounts  for  about 
12%  of  total  unit  sales  and  about  24%  of  total 
dollar  sales  — an  indication  of  the  relatively 
(high  . . • ^ow^price  of  items  in  the  Meat 
Department. 


R-68 

high 


S-69  Although  the  Meat  Department  occupies  only  about 
11%  of  the  total  «?elling  space  and  contains  only 
about  5%  of  the  .1  number  of  items,  it  contributes 

about  % of  total  unit  sales  and  % of 

total  dollar  sales . 


R-69 

12% 

24% 


S-70  The  Meat  Department  contributes  about  12%  of  total 

sales  in  a typical  supermarket  and 

about  24%  of  total  sales. 
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R"70  S-71  Sales  of  the  Meat  Department  are  second  only  to  the 

unit  Grocery  Department  in  a typical  supermarket.  Unit 

dollar  sales  in  the  Meat  Department  are  about  % of 

the  store's  total  unit  sales,  and  dollar  sales  are 

about  % of  total  dollar  sales.  In  terms  of 

gross  profit,  the  Meat  Department  is  also  second 
only  to  the  Grocery  Department,  accounting  for 
about  21%  of  total  gross  profit. 


R-71 

S-72 

} 

i 

The  supermarket  operator  pays  his  expenses  and 

12% 

makes  his  profit  out  of  his  gross  profit  dollars.  We 

24% 

can  see  how  important  the  Meat  Department  is  by  the  | 

fact  that  it  contributes  a larae  share  (about  %j 

of  the  store's  total  gross  profit. 

R-72 

S-73 

1 

A comparison  with  the  Grocery  Department  will  help  | 

21% 

to  show  the  importance  of  the  Meat  Department.  The  1 

Meat  Department  has  only  1/5  as  much  selling  space  ! 

(11%  of  the  total  vs.  56%  for  Grocery),  1/12  as  many  ! 

items  (5%  of  the  total  vs.  63%),  and  1/4  as  many 
unit  sales  ( % of  the  total  vs.  53%)  as  the 

Grocery  Department.  Yet,  the  Meat  Department 
accounts  for  1/2  the  dollar  sales  ( % of  the  | 

total  vs.  46%)  and  1/2  the  cross  orofit  ( % of 

the  total  vs . 44% ) of  the  Grocery  Department ! | 

i 

R-73 

S-74 

1 

i 

The  importance  of  the  Meat  Department  is  evidenced 

12% 

by  the  fact  that  the  Meat  Department  accounts  for 

24% 

about  % of  the  total  gross  profit.  Also  by  the 

21% 

fact  that  about  4 out  of  5 shonoers  enterina  the  store 
(or  80%  of  the  customers)  buy  at  least  one  item  from 

L 

the  Meat  Department. 

R"74  S-75  The  Meat  Department  is  often  regarded  as  the  most 

;21%  popular  department  in  a supermarket.  Roughly  80% 

: of  the  customers  ( out  of  5 shoppers)  buy  at  least 

one  item  from  the  Meat  Department. 


1 R-75 

1 ^ 

S-76  Many  authorities  claim  that  a supermarket  succeeds 
or  falls  because  of  the  quality  of  its  Meat  Depart- 
ment. The  validity  of  this  claim  is  shown  by  the 

fact  that  about  out  of  shoppers  buy  at 

least  one  item  from  the  Meat  Department. 

R-76 

4 (out  of)  5 

S-77  The  Meat  Department  is  one  of  the  highest-traffic 
areas  in  a supermarket.  As  a result,  many  store 
operators  locate  special  displays  of  other  hlgh- 
proflt  items  near,  in,  or  on  top  of  the  display  cases 
for  meats,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  about 

out  of  every  shoppers  entering  the  store 

buy  at  least  one  item  from  the  Meat  Department. 

R-77 

4 (out  of)  5 

S-78  Meat  (which  accounts  for  about  % of  a store's 

total  unit  sales,  but  about  % of  total  dollar 

5?alP5?  and  about  % of  total  gross  profit)  has  a 

rpiaHvply  short  "shelf  llfe_!!_.  and  is  classed  as  a 
Deris hable . The  rate  of  turnover  for  perishable  items 
is  QPnerallv  hlaher  than  for  non-perishables  because 
of  the  need  to  replace  stocks  more  often  in  order  to 
maintain  freshness. 

R-78 

12% 

24% 

21% 

S-79  "Shelf  life"  refers  to  the  length  of  time  a product 

can  remain  on  the  shelves  of  a store  without  losing 
its  freshness.  Perishable  items  such  as  meat  have 
Q r0latlvely ••  • ^^^fl'^shelf  life,  and  so 
generally  have  adower  . . . higher hurnover  rate 
than  non-perishable  items.  In  the  Meat  Department, 
turnover  Is  about  58  times  per  year. 

R-79 
^ short 
higher 

S-80  Most  meat  items  are  perishable,  and  so  must  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  before  they  go  bad. 
Partly  because  of  their  relatively  short 

. meats  have  a higher  rate  of  turnover  than 
most  non-perishable  items  — about  58  turns  per  year. 
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R-80 
shelf  life 


S-81  The  average  shelf  life  for  most  meat  items  is  far 
shorter  than  for  most  grocery  items.  Meat  is 

therefore  classed  as  a item, 

and  the  turnover  in  the  Meat  Department  is  about 
turns  per  year. 


R-81 

perishable 
58  (turns) 


S-82  Perishable  items  are  those  with  a relatively  short 

. Meat  is  classed  as  a 

perishable,  and  the  entire  stock  of  meat  in  a 
typical  supermarket  is  replaced  (or  "turned  over") 
about  times  per  year. 


R-82 

shelf  life 
58 


S-83  Turnover  in  the  Meat  Department  is  about 


times  per  year.  This  is  higher  than  in  most  other 
departments,  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  most 
meat  items  are  perishable  and  cannot  be  kept  long. 
Most  produce  items  are  also  perishable,  and  have 

an  even  shorter  than  most 

meat. 


R-83 

58 

shelf  life 


3.  The  Produce  Department 

S-84  Being  a perishable,  produce  has  a relatively 
(short  • • • long)  shelf  life.  Turnover  in  the 
Produce  Department  is  second- highest  of  the  six 
major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket  — about 
78  turns  per  year. 


R-84 

short 

S-85  Next  to  baked  goods,  the  Produce  Department  has 

the  second-highest  turnover  in  a typical  supermarket  — 
about  turns  per  year. 

^ R-85 

S-86  The  Produce  Department  has  the  (highest  • • • 

78  (turns) 

second-highest ) tsxxiowei  in  a supermarket  — about 

turns  per  year.  The  Produce  Department  also 

yields  the  second- hiahest  returnon  inventory 

' 

investment. 
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jj-gg  S-87  “Return  on  Inventory  Investment*'  is  the  relationship 

second-highest  of  the  gross  profit  obtained  from  an  item  or  group  of 

78  (turns)  per  dollar  invested  in  inventory,  and  is  found 

by  dividing  total  annual  gross  profit  produced  by 
the  item  or  items  by  the  total  cost  of  the  inventory 
of  the  item  or  items . The  Produce  Department  yields 

the  second-highest  

in  a 

typical  supermarket. 


R-87 
return  on 
inventory 
investment 

S-88 

To  determine  the  return  on  inventory  investment  for  j 

»n  itom  nr  group  of  Items,  divide  the  total  annual  1 

aross  orofit  produced  by  the  item  or  items  by  the  j 

total  cost  of  the  inventory  of  the  item  or  items.  i 

Return  on  inventory  investment  for  the  Produce 
DepdiTtxnent  is  (highest  ...  eeoond-'higheet) 

of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket.  j 

< 

1 

1 

R-88 

^ second-highest 

S-89 

Return  on  inventory  investment  for  an  item  or  group 
of  items  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  annual 

produced  by  the  item 

or  items  by  the  totalfcost  ...  vetCL'it  vatue) 

of  the  item  or  items  when  the  shelves  are  fully  stocked. 

R-89 

^ gross  profit 
cost 

S-90 

! 

If  the  total  annual  gross  profit  produced  by  an  item 
were  $600,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  inventory  of  the 
item  were  $20,  then  the  return  on  inventory  invest- 
ment would  be  % . 

R-90 

300% 

S-91 

The  Produce  Department  yields  the  second-highest 

in  a typical  supermarket. 

• 

i 

> 

This  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  annual 

that  the  department  produces  by  the 
total  of  the  stock  of  items  in  the 

department.  | 

f 
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return  on 
Inventory 
Investment 
gross  profit 
cost 


R-92 

78 

gross  profit 
cost 


R-93 
turnover 
return  on 
Inventory 
Investment 


S-92  The  Produce  Department,  with  the  second- highest 

rate  of  turnover  (about  turns  per  year),  also 

produces  the  second-highest  return  on  inventory 
investment  (which  is  found  by  dividing  the  total 

annual  by  the  total 

of  the  full-shelf  Inventory), 


S-93  Compared  to  other  departments,  the  Produce  Depart- 
ment yields  a rapid  rate  of  and 

a high  


S-94  The  Produce  Department  in  a typical  supermarket  also 
accounts  for  about : 

• 10%  of  total  selling  space; 

• 3%  of  total  number  of  items; 

• 11%  of  total  unit  sales; 

• 7%  of  total  dollar  sales;  and 

• 10%  of  total  gross  profit. 

Though  you  needn't  concentrate  on  remembering  all 
these  figures,  notice  that  the  Produce  Department 
accounts  for  about  11%  of  total  unit  sales,  7%  of 
total  dollar  sales,  and  10%  of  total  gross  profit. 

From  these  figures,  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  gross 
margin  in  the  Produce  Department  is  (lower  . . . 
higher)  than  the  average  for  the  store  as  a whole. 


R-94  S-95  In  a typical  supermarket,  the  

higher  Department  accounts  for  about  11%  of  total  unit  sales,  | 

about  7%  of  total  dollar  sales,  and  about  10%  of  total  j 

gross  profit.  The  crross  margin  for  the  department  is 
about  28%  — highest  of  the  six  major  departments. 


R-95  S-96  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  Produce  Department  has  the 

Produce  highest  gross  margin  of  the  six  major  departments 

in  a typical  supermarket  — about  28%,  
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R-96 

True 


S-97  Gross  margin  in  the  Produce  Department  of  a typical 
supermarket  is  about  %. 


S-98  Of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  super- 
market, the  Produce  Department  has  the  highest 
(about  28%),  the 

second-highest  rate  of  (about 

78  turns  per  year),  and  the  second-highest  return 
on  Inventory  investment. 


R-98 

gross  margin 
turnover 


S-99  Not  only  is  the  Produce  Department  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  in  a supermarket  with  the 

highest  gross  margin  (about  %)  and  the 

second-highest  rate  of  turnover  (about 


turns  per  year),  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  popular 
departments.  Over  half  of  the  shoppers  entering 
the  store  buv  at  least  one  item  from  the  Produce 
Department . 


R-99 

28% 

78  (turns) 


S-100  In  a typical  supermarket, (WHAT 

PORTION?  ) of  the  shoppers  buy  at  least  one  item 
from  the  Produce  Department. 


R-lOO 
over  half 


S-101  What  portion  of  the  shoppers  entering  a typical 

supermarket  buy  at  least  one  item  from  the  Produce 
Department?  (CHECK  ONE) 

□ about  8 out  of  10  □ over  4 out  of  10 

□ about  9 out  of  10  □ over  5 out  of  10 


R-101 
over  5 out 
of  10 


S-102  The  Produce  Department  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  one  of  the  most  "popular"  departments  in  a 

supermarket,  with  — (WHAT 

PORTION?  ) of  the  shoppers  buying  at  least  one  item 
from  the  department.  The  Dairy  Department  is  even 
more  "popular",  with  better  than  3 out  of  4 shoppers 
buying  at  least  one  item  from  the  department. 
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R-102  4.  The  Dairy  Department 

over  half 


S-103 

Better  than  out  of  shoppers  entering  a 

typical  supermarket  buy  at  least  one  item  from  the 
Dairy  Department. 

R-I03 

3 (out  of)  4 

S-104 

Out  of  every  100  customers  in  a typical  supermarket, 
more  than  ( HOW  MANY?  ) buy  at  least  one 

item  from  the  Dairy  Department.  Turnover  in  the 
Dairv  Deoartment  is  about  41  turns  per  year. 

R-104 

75 

r 

S-105 

The  Dairy  Department's  turnover  is  about  41  turns 
per  year.  This  may  seem  low  in  view  of  the 
extremely  high  turnover  of  some  dairy  products 
(such  as  milk  and  eggs)  which  are  delivered  to  the 
store  a number  of  times  a week  because  of  their 
perishability.  However,  these  are  offset  by  other 
items  (such  as  ice  cream,  cheese,  and  oleo- 
maraarine ) which  have  a much  lonaer 

and  so  can  be  stocked  in  larger  quantities, 
thus  reducing  their  rate  of  turnover. 

R-105 
shelf  life 

S-106 

The  average  rate  of  turnover  of  products  in  the 
Dairy  Deoartment  averaaes  about  ^ times  a 

year. 

R-106 

41 

S-107 

Products  in  the  Dairy  Department  have  an  average 
turnover  of  about  turns  per  year. 
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p.X07  S-108  The  Dairy  Department  In  a typical  supermarket 

41  (turns)  also  accounts  for  about: 

• 5%  of  total  selling  space; 

• 4%  of  total  number  of  items; 

• 10%  of  total  unit  sales; 

• 9%  of  total  dollar  sales;  and 

• 8%  of  total  gross  profit. 

Notice  here  that  the  share  of  total  gross  profit 
(about  8%)  produced  by  the  Dairy  Department  is 
lower  than  the  share  of  total  dollar  sales  (about 
9%) . This  indicates  that  the  department's  gross 
margin  of  about  17%  is (%0W9V  •••  highev) 
than  the  average  gross  margin  for  the  store  as  a 
whole . 


1 R-108 

lower 

S-109 

The  gross  margin  for  the  Dairy  Department  is  j 

lower  than  for  any  other  department  in  a typical 
supermarket  — about  %. 

f 

R-109 

17% 

- 

* 

S-llO 

Dairy  products  have  a relatively  low  gross  margin 
f about  %).  but  they  produce  a respectable 

share  of  total  dollar  sales  (about  9%)  and  total 
groQQ  profit  (about  8%  1 . Frozen  foods,  on  the 
other  hand,  carry  a higher  gross  margin  (about  27%). 
but  produce  a smaller  share  of  total  dollar  sales 
( about  4% ) and  total  gross  profit  ( about  5% ) . 

R-110 

5 . The  Frozen  Foods  Department 

17% 

L 

L 

r 

P 

S-111 

Gross  margin  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  is 
about  27%  — second  only  to  that  of  the  Produce 
Department  (about  %).  However,  dollar 

sales  of  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  are  only 
about  4%  of  total  dollar  sales,  and  gross  profit  is 
only  about  5%  of  total  gross  profit,  compared  to 
10%  of  total  gross  profit  for  the  Produce  Department. 

f 

i 
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R-111  S-112  Frozen  foods  in  a typical  supermarket  carry  a 

28%  gross  margin  of  about  %,  but  account  for 

only  about  4%  of  total  dollar  sales  and  about  5%  of 
total  gross  profit. 


R-112 

S-113 

The  Frozen  Foods  Department  ranks  last  of  the  six 

27% 

major  departments  in  terms  of  dollar  sales,  accounting  i 
for  only  about  4%  of  total  dollar  sales . The  depart-  | 

ment  is  second-to-last  in  terms  of  gross  profit,  j 

accounting  for  about  5%  of  total  gross  profit.  This, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  gross  margin  in  the 
department  is  second-highest  of  the  six  depart- 
ments — about  %. 

R-113 

S-114 

In  a typical  supermarket,  the  Frozen  Foods  Depart- 

[ 27% 

ment  accounts  for  about : 

• 4%  of  total  selling  space; 

• 4%  of  total  number  of  items; 

• 4%  of  total  unit  sales; 

• 4%  of  total  dollar  sales;  and 

• % of  total  gross  profit. 

About  1 out  of  everv  4 shonoers  enterina  the  store 
buy  at  least  one  item  from  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department. 

R-114 

S-115 

For  most  supermarkets,  the  Frozen  Foods  Department 

5% 

offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  additional  sales 
and  profits  . . . partly  because  of  the  good  gross 
margin  of  the  denartment  ( about  % ) and  partly 

because  of  the  fact  that  only  about  1 out  of  4 shoppers 
now  patronize  the  department  on  any  given  day. 

! 

1 

R-llS 

S-116 

! 

What  portion  of  the  shoppers  entering  a typical 

27% 

supermarket  buy  at  least  one  item  from  the  Frozen 
Foods  Department?  (CHECK  ONE) 

• 

□ 25  out  of  100  □ 50  out  of  100 

□ 40  out  of  100  □ 75  out  of  100 
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^ R-116 
25  out  of  100 

S-117 

Increased  advertising  and  promotional  emphasis 
on  frozen  foods  could  help  increase  customer 
interest  in  the  department  and  stimulate  sales. 

Today,  only  about  out  of  shoppers 

entering  a typical  supermarket  buy  an  item  from 
the  Frozen  Foods  Department. 

R-117 

1 (out  of)  4 

S-118 

Of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  super- 
market, the  Frozen  Foods  Department  is  patronized 
hy  thp  fewest  customers  — about 
(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  shoppers  entering  the 
store  buy  from  the  department.  The  Baked  Goods 
nopartment  is  nevt  lowest  with  about  4 OUt  Of  10_ 
shoppers  buying  at  least  one  item  from  the 
department. 

R-118 
1 out  of  4 
(or  25%) 

S-119 

S . The  Baked  Goods  ( or  Bakerv ) Department 

What  portion  of  the  shoppers  entering  a typical 
supermarket  buy  at  least  one  item  from  the  Baked 
Goods  Department?  (CHECK  ONE) 

Q 1 out  u!  4 D 4 out  of  10 

□ 4 out  of  5 □ 8 out  of  10 


R-119  S-120  The  Baked  Goods  Department  is  patronized  by  about 

4 out  of  1 0 out  of  every  shoppers  entering  a 

typical  supermarket. 

( NOTE ; This  refers  to  the  "traditional"  Baked 
Goods  Department  consisting  of  pre-packaged 
baked  goods  sold  on  a self-service  basis.  Some 
supermarkets  also  sell  fancy  baked  goods  and/ or 
have  an  on-premise  bakery.  Both  of  these  will  be 
covered  separately  later. ) 
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R-120 

4 (out  of)  10 

S-121 

The  "traditional"  Baked  Goods  Department  in  a 
typical  supennarket  accounts  for  about : | 

• 4%  of  total  selling  space; 

• 4%  of  total  number  of  items; 

• 7%  of  total  unit  'ales; 

• 5%  of  total  dollar  sales;  and 

• 4%  of  total  gross  profit. 

Notice  that  the  share  of  total  dollar  sales  ( 5% ) is 
higher  than  the  share  of  total  gross  profit  (4%), 
indicating  that  the  Baked  Goods  Department's 
aross  margin  of  about  18%  is  slightly  (above  • • • 
below)  that  of  the  store  as  a whole. 

J R-121 

below 

S-122 

The  Baked  Goods  Department  in  a typical  supermarket 
has  a gross  margin  of  only  about  %.  However, 

turnover  is  the  highest  of  the  six  major  departments 
about  125  turns  oer  year. 

R-122 

18% 

: 

S-123 

Although  the  Bakery  Department  in  a typical  super- 
market accounts  for  only  about  5%  of  total  dollar 
sales  and  about  4%  of  total  gross  profit,  with  a 
gross  margin  of  about  %,  its  turnover  is  the 

highest  of  any  department  in  the  store  — about  125 
turns  per  year. 

R-123 

18% 

► 

S-124 

The  rate  of  turnover  in  the  Bakery  Department  is 
about  times  per  year,  the  highest  of  the 

six  major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket. 
Return  on  inventorv  investment  is  also  highest  in 
the  store. 

R-124 

125 

S-125 

(TRUE  or  FALSE)  Of  the  six  major  departments  in 
a typical  supermarket,  the  Baked  Goods  Department 
produces  the  highest  turnover  and  the  highest  return 
on  invpntory  investment. 

R-125 

True 

S-126  Despite  its  relatively  low  share  of  total  dollar 
sales  and  total  gross  profit,  and  despite  its 
relativelv  low  aross  marain  (about 
the  Bakery  Department  produces  the  highest  turnover 
( about  turns ) and  the  hiahest  return  on 

inventory  investment  of  all  six  major  departments  in 
a typical  supermarket . 

t 

R-126 

18% 

125  (turns) 

S-127  The  Baked  Goods  Department  has  the  highest 

turnover  of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical 
suoermarket  — about  turns  oer  year. 

It  also  Droduces  the  hiahest 

, 


R-127 

125 

return  on 
Inventory 
investment 

S-128 

We  have  now  seen  the  relationship  of  the  six 

major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket.  The  j 

six  departments  are : 

• • 1 

• • 

• • 1 

1 

f 

1 

R-128 

S-129 

1 

1 

We  also  saw  that  the  general  merchandise  ( or  | 

Grocery 

) section  is  often  considered 

Meat 

apart  from  the  Grocery  Department  in  which  it  is 

Produce 

located.  Many  supermarkets  have  other  departments 

Dairy 

which  are  also  considered  separately  from  the  six  | 

Frozen  Foods 

major  departments.  | 

Baked  Goods  j 

(or  Bakery) 

R-129 

1 

7.  Other  Deoartments  1 

non-foods 

S-130 

In  keeping  with  the  trend  toward  "one-stop  { 

shopping"  mentioned  earlier,  many  supermarkets  j 

now  contain  more  than  the  traditional 
(HOW  MANY?  ) major  departments.  Most  popular 
of  these  "other"  departments  are : Fancy  Baked 
Goods;  On-Premise  Bakery;  Delicatessen;  and 
Liquor. 
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^*130  a.  The  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Department 

six  (6) 

S-131  Fancy  baked  goods  have  become  popular  in  the 
supermarket  in  the  past  few  years.  Today, 
approximately  1/3  of  the  supermarkets  in  America 

contain  a 

Department. 


R-131 

Fancy  Baked 
Gk>ods 

S-132 

Fancy  baked  goods  are  found  in  about 
(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  supermarkets  today. 
These  departments  are  often  leased  to  independent 
baking  companies  which  provide  the  products  and 
also  staff  the  department. 

R-132 

1/3 

S-133 

In  many  cases,  local  baking  companies  operate  the 
Fancy  Baked  Goods  Departments  which  are  found  in 
about  of  the  supermarkets.  Thus,  in  som#» 

stores,  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Department  is  a 

department,  but  in  others  it  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  stores  themselves. 

R-133 

1/3 

leased 

S-134 

Fancy  Baked  Goods  Departments  in  supermarkets 
are  often  bv  independent  baklna 

companies.  These  bakeries  provide  the  products 
and  the  personnel  to  staff  the  departments,  and  pay 
the  supermarket  operator  a stated  percentage  of 
sales  or  of  gross  profit  for  using  space  in  the  store. 
In  many  instances,  they  also  provide  the  equipment 
for  use  in  the  department  — shelving  and,  usually, 
a freezer  or  a refrigerated  case. 

R-134 

leased 

S-135 

Fancy  Baked  Goods,  then,  are  found  in  about 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  supermarkets  nf 
America.  On-Premise  Bakeries,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  found  in  onlv  about  10%  of  the  supermarkets 
today,  but  are  becoming  more  popular  year  by  year. 
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R-135 

1/3 


R-136 

On-Premise 


R-137 

10% 


R-138 

10% 


g 


b.  The  On-Premise  Bakery 

S-136  About  10%  of  the  supermarkets  in  America  contain 

Bakeries  where  bakery 

products  are  baked  right  in  the  store  itself. 


S-137  On-Premise  Bakeries  are  found  in  about  % 

of  the  supermarkets  today.  Here,  products  are 
baked  right  in  the  store  and  are  sold  hot  out  of 
the  oven.  The  aroma  of  freshly  baked  delicacies  | 

throughout  the  store  serves  to  attract  shoppers  | 

and  stimulate  sales.  | 

i 


S-138  On-Premise  Bakeries  (which  are  found  in  about 

% of  the  supermarkets ) are  either  owned 

and  operated  by  the  supermarket  or  they  are  leased 
to  independent  baking  companies.  The  expensive 
equipment  needed  for  an  On-Premise  Bakery  and 
the  specialized  skills  needed  to  staff  such  an 
operation  has  caused  many  supermarket  operators 
to  favor  the  leasing  arrangement. 


S-^39  An  On-Premise  Bakery  requires  both  expensive 
equipment  and  specialized  skills.  As  a result, 

some  On-Premise  Bakeries  ire  

to  independent  baking  companies  by  supermarket 

operators . 


R-139 

leased 


S-140  Besides  the  six  major  departments,  many  super- 
markets also  contain  a Fancy  Baked  Goods 
Department  and/or  an  On-Premise  Bakery . Both 

of  these  departments  are  sometimes  

to  outside  companies  by  supermarket  operators; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Delicatessen  Department 
found  in  many  supermarkets. 
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R-140 

leased 


c . The  Delicatessen  Department 

S-141  About  1 out  of  4 supermarkets  contains  a 

Delicatessen  Department  (often  called  the  Service 
Deli) . Like  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Department 
and  the  On-Premise  Bakery,  the  Delicatessen  (or 

the  ) is  sometimes 

leased  to  outside  operators  .,. 


R-141 

Service  Deli 

S-142 

Like  the  On-Premise  Bakery,  the  Delicatessen 
Department  (often  called  the  Service  Deli)  is 
usually  a clerk- service  department,  as  opposed 
to  self-service.  Delicatessen  Departments  are 
found  in  about  25%  of  the  supermarkets  in  America, 
or  about  out  of  every  supermarkets. 

R-142 

1 (out  of)  4 

S-143 

Roughly  1 out  of  every  4 supermarkets  contain  a 
Delicatessen  Department  (or 

) . This  department  is  sometimes  leased 

> 

to  outside  operators,  and  is  usually TcZerk- 
aevvioe  •••  aelf-aevvioe) , 

R-143 

Service  Deli 
clerk- service 

. 

S-144 

Delicatessen  Departments  are  becoming  more 
popular  all  the  time  because  they  offer  wholesome 
foods  that  require  little  or  no  preparation  for  the 

busy  housewife.  Today,  about  out  of  

supermarkets  contain  a Delicatessen  Department, 
which  is  generally  -service. 

R-144 

1 (out  of)  4 

S-145 

The  advent  of  the  Delicatessen  Department  (or 

) in  supermarkets  is 

clerk- service 

part  of  the  trend  toward  on- stop  shopping  that  has 
gained  momentum  in  recent  years . The  same  could 
be  said  of  Liquor  Departments  in  supermarkets. 

, 

f 

t 
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R-145 

Service  Deli 

S-146 

d.  The  Liauor  Department 

Liquor  Departments  in  supermarkets  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular  where  permitted  by  law. 
Three  maj  categories  of  products  in  the 

Department  are  beer.  wine,  ami 

"hard"  liauor. 

V 

R-146 
Liquor  ^ 

S-147 

In  areas  where  state  and  local  regulation  covering 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  permit,  a fairly 
large  percentage  of  supermarkets  contain  a 

Department . For  example , about 

50%  of  the  supermarkets  in  the  country  carry  beer, 
about  25%  carry  wine,  and  about  10%  cany  "hard" 
liquor. 

R-147 

Liquor 

S-148 

Mationwidpf  about  1 out  of  2 (or  %)  of  the 

supermarkets  carry  beer,  but  only  1 out  of  4 (or 
%)  carry  wine  and  only  1 out  of  10  (or 

%)  carry  "hard"  liquor.  The  larger  per- 

centage  of  supermarkets  which  sell  beer  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  regulations  covering  the  sale  of 
beer  are  less  strict  than  those  covering  the  sale 
of  wine  and  hard  liquor.  Also,  in  most  areas,  a 
license  to  sell  beer  costs  far  less  than  a license 
to  sell  wine  and  hard  liquor. 

R-148 

50% 

25% 

10% 

# 

S-149 

Not  only  are  state  and  local  regulations  covering 
the  sale  of  beer  (more  • • • less)  strict  in  most 
areas  than  those  covering  the  sale  of  wine  and 
hard  liquor,  but  also  the  cost  of  a license  to  sell 
beer  is  faifwoi e ...  less)  expensive  than  a 
license  to  sell  wine  and  hard  liquor. 

R-149 

less 

less 

S-150 

The  Liquor  Department  can  be  a highly  profitable 
department  for  a supermarket,  as  well  as  a good 
^raffle  builder.  As  you  know,  a " 

" is  a product  or  a department 
intended  mainly  to  draw  customers  into  the  store  • 
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R-150  S-151  Besides  being  a good  " 

traffic  builder  " which  draws  customers  into 

the  store,  the  Liquor  Department  in  a supermarket 
can  also  be  highly  profitable  in  itself. 


In  addition  to  the  six  major  departments,  then, 
many  supermarkets  contain  r ^ancy  Baked  Goods 
Department,  an  On-Premise  Bakery,  a 

Department,  dhd/or  a 

Department.  Some  supermarkets  also 

include  still  other  departments  ( such  as  a l^harmacy, 
a Luncheonette,  a Garden  Supply  Department,  etc. ) 
to  promote  the  concept  of  one-stop  shopping.  In 
any  event,  to  complete  our  overall  view  of  a typical 
supermarket,  let's  look  at  one  more  area  of  operations 
common  to  all  supermarkets  — the  Front  End  ( check- 
out and  courtesy  booth) . 


R-152  8.  Front  End 

Delicatessen 

Liquor  S-15?  The  courtesy  booth  found  in  most  supermarkets  and 

the  check-out  counters  are  collectively  referred  to 
as  the  "Front  End" . In  many  stores,  the  head 
checker  is  in  charge  of  the  courtesy  booth,  and  she 

also  handles  one  of  the  - 

counters  adjacent  to  the  courtesy  booth. 


R-151  S-152 

traffic  builder 


R-153  S-154  The  courtesy  booth  in  a supermarket  usually 

check-out  provides  check-cashing  service,  handles  bottle 

returns  and  issues  credit  slips  for  deposit  or  pays 
deposit  in  cash,  and  takes  care  of  damaged  goods 
returned  by  customers  for  credit.  In  some  stores, 
money  orders  and  postage  stamps  are  also  sold  at 
the  courtesy  booth.  In  many  cases,  the  person  in 

charge  of  the  

is  the  head  checker  who  also  handles  one  of  the 
check-outs  adjacent  to  it. 


S-155 


In  many  supermarkets,  the  courtesy  booth  is 

manned  by  the  

also  handles  one  of  the  check-out  counters 
(usually  an  ©xpress  check~out  for  small  purchases) 
and  supervises  the  other  checkers.  The  average 
sales  per  check~out  counter  in  a typical  supermarket 
is  about  $7.000  per  week. 


R-155 

head  checker 


Average  weekly  sales  per  check-out  counter  in  a 
typical  supermarket  is  about : ( CHECK  ONE ) 


□ $4,500 

□ $6,000 


□ $7,000 

□ $27,500 


R-156 

$7,000 


S-157  The  average  sales  per  check-out  counter  in  a 

typical  supermarket  is  about  $ per 

week.  (The  figure  is  higher  for  very  large  stores. ) 


R-157 

$7,000 


S-158  If  there  were  no  "busy"  periods  or  "slack" 

periods,  the  "average"  supermarket  with  sales 
of  $27,500  per  week  would  have  approximately 

( HOW  MANY?  ) check-out  counters 

in  operation  continuously.  However,  since  there 
ARE  busy  periods  and  slack  periods,  more  than 
this  number  of  check-outs  would  normally  be 
operating  at  some  times  avid  fewer  than  this 
number  would  be  operating  at  other  times. 


R-158 
four  (4) 


S-159 


The  average  weekly  sales  per  check-out  counter 

in  a supermarket  is  about  $_ • The 

average  number  of  transactions  per  check-out 
counter  is  about  1.500  per  weej^,  or  about  ^ 
per  hour. 


Ills  ORGANIZATION  OF  A TYPICAL  SUPERMARKET 


\ 

I 


“Organization"  denotes  relationships,  lines  of  communication,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  personnel  in  a company . The  organization  of  a company 
must  be  specially  designed  to  meet  the  needs , opportunities , problems , and 
circumstances  of  the  particular  company;  that  is , an  organizational  plan  that 
has  proved  successful  for  one  company  will  not  necessarily  work  well  for 
another,  even  in  the  same  industry. 

Whether  a company  be  large  or  small , its  organizational  plan  should: 

• Set  forth  definitive  company  objectives  and  policies . 

• Assign  specific  responsibilities  for  personnel  at  all  levels , in  keeping 
with  the  company's  objectives  and  policies. 

• Establish  standards  for  evaluating  job  performance  at  all  levels . 

• Establish  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  between  the  various 
levels  of  personnel. 

• Provide  for  effective  two-way  channels  of  communication  at  all  levels 
in  the  company . 

Finally,  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  company's  organizational 
structure  is  known  and  understood  by  all  employees . 

Though  the  wide  variety  of  organizational  plans  used  in  supermarkets  differ 
greatly  in  specific  details ; they  can  be  grouped  into  two  basic  types:  the 
single-line  organization  and  the  dual-line  organization. 


SINGLE-LINE  TYPE  OF  STORE  ORGANIZATION 


The  main  characteristics  of  the  single-line  organization  in  a supermarket  are 
as  follows: 

• One  person  is  ultimately  responsible  for  all  phases  of  store  operation. 
His  title  may  be  "Manager" , "Store  Manager"  , "Gsneral  Manager" , or 
"Store  Supervisor" . 
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• Each  key  department  in  the  store  ( Meat , (Grocery , Dairy , and  Produce ) 
is  headed  by  a Department  Manager  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Store  Manager  for  operation  of  his  respective  department.  Except  in 
very  large  stores , the  Baked  Goods  Department  is  usually  handled  by 
Grocery  Department  personnel , and  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  may 
be  handled  by  either  Grocerj’  or  D|ilry  Department  personnel. 

• An  Assistant  Department  Manager  in  each  department  works  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Department  Manager  in  his  respective 
department,  and  assumes  responsibility  for  the  department  in  the 
absence  of  the  Department  Manager.  Except  in  very  large  stores,  there 
is  usually  no  Assistant  Dairy  Manager. 

• The  clerks , stock  boys , and  meat  cutters  in  the  various  departments 
work  under  the  supervision  of  their  respective  Department  Manager  or 
the  Assistant  Department  Manager. 

• The  Head  Checker  is  in  charge  of  Front  End  operations , reporting  directly 
to  the  Store  Manager.  The  Head  Checker  supervises  the  other  checkers 
in  the  store , as  well  as  the  carry-out  boys . 


This  basic  single-line  type  of  store  organization  can  be  diagrammed  as  follow, 
with  the  dotted  boxes  indicating  positions  usually  found  only  in  very  large 
stores: 


ni  - 2 


o 
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A major  advantage  of  the  single-line  type  of  store  organization  is  that  the 
responsibility  and  authority  for  total  store  operations  are  centralized  in 
one  person,  the  Store  Manager.  Another  is  that  the  detail  work  Involved 
in  operating  each  department  is  handled  by  the  Department  Managers , thus 
giving  the  Store  Manager  more  time  to  concentrate  on  planning , directing , 
and  co-ordinating . 

In  many  supermarkets , variations  and  adaptations  of  this  single-line  type 
of  store  organization  are  used.  For  example: 

• In  some  stores , the  Grocery  Manager  also  carries  the  title  Assistant 
Store  Manager  and  is  second-in-command  to  the  Store  Manager, 
supervising  all  other  Department  Managers  and  assuming  responsibility 
for  all  store  operations  in  the  absence  of  th  t otore  Manager. 

• In  some  stores,  the  Grocery  Manager  and  the  Meat  Manager  have  equal 
status  under  the  Store  Manager,  although  the  Grocery  Manager  usually 
supervises  the  rest  of  the  store  operations  ( except  for  the  Meat 
DepartmenOTh  the  absence  of  the  Store  Manager. 

• In  some  stores , the  Meat  Manager  is  second-in-command  to  the  Store 
Manager , although  the  Grocery  Manager  generally  supervises  the  rest 
of  the  store's  operations  in  the  absence  of  the  Store  Manager. 

In  Chain,  Co-op,  and  Voluntary  organization,  a District  Supervisor  or  Zone 
Manager  supervises  from  6 to  12  stores.  He  may  also  have  one  or  more 
Merchandising  Specialists  who  provide  assistance  to  one  or  more  Department 
Managers  in  the  assigned  group  of  stores.  In  some  organizations,  the  District 
Supervisor  supervises  all  Departments  except  the  Meat  Department,  in  which 
case  there  is  also  a Meat  Supervisor  who  works  directly  with  the  Meat  Managers 
in  his  group  of  stores.  This  level  of  management  in  Chain,  Co-op,  and 
Voluntary  organizations  usually  exists  whether  the  single-line  or  dual-line 
type  of  store  organization  is  used. 

DUAL-LINE  TYPE  OF  STORE  ORGANIZATION 


The  main  difference  between  the  single-line  and  the  dual-line  types  of  store 
organization  is  that , in  the  dual-line  system , no  single  individual  has  total 
responsibility  for  the  store's  operation.  Instead,  the  Meat  Manager  is 
wholely  responsible  for  operation  of  the  Meat  Department  and  is  accountable 
solely  to  the  District  Supervisor  (or,  in  the  case  of  an  Unafflllated  Independent, 
to  the  store's  owners),  and  the  Grocery  Manager  is  responsible  for  all  other 
departments  except  the  Meat  Department.  Thus,  in  the  dual-line  plan,  there 
is  no  Store  Manager  as  such. 
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The  dual-line  type  of  store  organization  can  be  diagrammed  as  follows: 


People  in  the  industry  who  favor  the  dual-line  plan  generally  cite  the 

following  as  the  major  advantages  of  this  type  of  store  organization: 

• It  reflects  the  importance  of  the  Meat  Department  and  the  fact  that 
special  skills  are  required  in  the  operation  of  this  department. 

• It  provides  greater  recognition  for  the  Meat  Manager  than  under  the 
single-line  method. 

• It  divides  responsibility  between  two  men,  thus  easing  the  burden  of 
management. 


As  mentioned , the  best  type  of  store  organization  for  a particular  super- 
market  is  the  one  that  works  best  for  that  store . There  is  no  preferred 
organizational  plan  that  would  fit  all  stores . 


It  should  be  pointed  out , however , that  the  single-line  type  of  stc^ 
organization  is  used  far  more  extensively  than  the  dual-ling . As  was 
pointed  out,  the  KEY  PERSON  in  the  single-line  system  is  the  Store 

Manager. 


THE  SUPERMARKET  MANAGER 


The  Manager  or  the  Owner  of  a supermarket  is  entrusted  with  the  profitable 
operation  of  a business  representing  an  iLvastment  of  half-a-milllon 
dollars  in  building  and  equipment , doing  anywhere  from  half-a-mUlion  to 
three  million  dollars  or  more  in  annual  sales,  and  employing  from  10  to  60 
people  or  more.  His  Job  is  a complex  one  requiring  a high  degree  of 
executive  ability  combined  with  practical  knowledge  and  experience . 
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Basically , the  required  qualifications  of  a Store  Manager  break  down  into 
two  broad  categories:  leadership  traits , and  management  skills . 


• Leadership  traits . A Store  Manager  obviously  can't  run  a supermarket 
all  by  himself,  but  must  get  things  done  through  others  — the  store 
employees.  The  Manager's  task  is  to  build  a strong  store  "team"  and 
motivate  his  people  to  WANT  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done . 

There  is  no  "pat"  formula  to  determine 
who  has  and  who  does  not  have  leader- 
ship traits  required  in  a good  Store 
Manager.  Different  Managers  often  use 
different  approaches  in  supervising 
employees  . . . with  vastly  different 
results.  For  example:  you  have 
probably  known  men  who  have  earned 
the  devotion  of  their  people  by  using  a 
"tough"  approach,  while  others  merely 
succeeded  in  breeding  resentment.  iGid, 
you  may  have  known  men  who  have  gained 
the  respect  of  their  people  by  using  a 
"kid  gloves"  approach,  while  others 
merely  invited  ridicule . 

Leadership  is  a nebulous  thing , difficult 
to  define  and  often  difficult  to  detect  in 
people  unless  they  are  in  positions  of 
authority.  However,  one  of  the  universally 
accepted  ingredients  of  leadership  is  the 
ability  to  treat  all  employees  fairly  and 
impartially , while  recognizing  that  each 
is  an  individual  with  different  goals  and 
different  motivations  • Only  in  this  way 
can  a Manager  command  the  respect  and 
co-operation  of  his  people . 

• Management  skills.  The  Manager  of  a supermarket  is  primarily  a manager , 
not  a "do-er" . In  order  to  manage , he  must  have  the  technical  knowledge 
of  the  "do-er"  , but  not  necessarily  the  skill  or  proficiency.  That  is,  he 
must  know  how  meat  is  cut  and  how  vegetables  are  trimmed,  but  he  need 
not  be  a "whiz"  at  breaking  down  a side  of  beef  or  trimming  a case  of 
lettuce . 
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A Store  Manager's  management  skills  must  include  many  things: 

. . . Planning , organizing , decision-making , keeping  records  and 

preparing  reports,  and  implementing  company  policies  and  procedures. 

. . . Scheduling  store  personnel , evaluating  performance , motivating  and 
supervising  employees. 

. , . Recruiting  , hiring , and  training  new  employees  . . . and  terminating 
employment  when  and  if  necessary.  ^ 

. . . Delegating  responsibility  and  authority  to  others , and  following-up 
to  ensure  proper  performance . 

. . . Financial  planning , handling  money,  and  controlling  expenses , prices , 
and  margins  to  ensure  the  store's  profitability. 

. . . Product  planning  and  selection , merchandising , allocating  space , 
analyzing  products  profitability  and  eliminating  unprofitable  items , 
maintalrring  balanced  stocks , and  ordering . 

. . . Working  with  others  — customers , employees , manufacturers' 
representatives,  and  supervisors. 

. . . Representing  the  company  and  the  store  in  the  community . 


In  addition,  the  supermarket  Manager  must  constantly  look  for  ways  to  increase 
productivity , reduce  pilferage , minimize  store  accidents , and  maximize  store 
profits.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  an  organizer,  planner,  merchandising 
expert,  sales  manager,  public  relations  expert,  diplomat,  financial  genius, 
bookkeeper,  investigator,  cashier,  employee  relations  expert,  trainer, 
efficiency  expert,  and  good  will  ambassador  all  rolled  into  one. 

The  amazing  thing  is  — many  supermarket  Managers  have  all  these  management 
skills  . . . and  more! 
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SELF-QUIZ 


Self-Study  Unit  #3 

This  Self-Quiz  is  intended  not  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a learning 
tool  to  help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  Just  studied. 
After  completing  the  quiz,  refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in 
parentheses  after  each  question  in  oraer  to  check  your  answers.  If  you  were 
unable  to  answer  any  questions  or  if  you  answered  any  questions  incorrectly, 
it's  suggested  that  you  re-study  the  material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that 
caused  you  difficulty. 

1.  The  average  capital  investment  for  land,  building,  store  fixtures,  and 
equipment  ( but  not  inventory ) for  a new  supermarket  amounts  to  about : 

□ $250,000  □ $750,000 

□ $500,000  □ $1,000,000 

2.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  single  most  Important  consideration  in  selecting  a 
site  for  a new  supermarket  is  the  volume  of  pedestrian  and  auto  traffic 
passing  the  site.  (1-5) 

3.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  most  cases,  store  fixtures  such  as  shelving  units 

and  refrigerated  cases  are  nof.  provided  by  the  landlord  in  a rented  super- 
market, but  must  be  obtained  at  the  supermarket  operator's  own  expense. 
(1-7)  

4.  Figuring  two  part-time  employees  equal  to  one  full-time  employee,  the 

average  sales  per  full-time  employee  in  a typical  supermarket  is  about 
$ per  year,  or  $ per  hour.  (II-2,  S-5) 

5.  How  many  different  items  (different  types,  brands,  and  sizes  of  products) 
are  stocked  and  sold  in  a typical  supermarket?  (II-3,  S-14) 

to  

6.  How  much  is  the  average  customer  transaction?  (II-4,  S-19)  $ 

7.  How  many  customer  transactions  are  handled  per  week  in  an  "average" 

supermarket  with  weekly  sales  of  $27,500?  (II-4,  S-21)  

8.  What  percentage  of  a typical  supermarket's  total  business  is  handled  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday?  (II-5,  S-24) 

• % of  total  customer  transactions. 

• % of  total  weekly  dollar  sales 
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9.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  Grocery  Department  is  the  largest  of  the  six  major  • 
departments  in  a typical  supermarket  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  selling 
space,  number  of  items,  unit  sales,  and  dollar  sales.  (II-6  and  II-7, 

S-30  and  S-32 ) 

10.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  Grocery  Department  has  the  highest 
turnover  rate  of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket. 

(II-9,  S-42) 

11.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Gross  margin  in  the  Grocery  Department 
is  (higher  than  . . . lower  than  . . . about  the  same  as)  the  gross  margin  for 

the  store  as  a whole.  (II- 10,  S-46) 

12.  Non-foods  account  for  about  % of  total  dollar  sales  in  a typical 

supermarket,  but  produce  about  of  total  gross  profit.  (11-13, 

S-59  and  S-61) 

13.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWERS)  In  a typical  supermarket,  the  non- 
foods section’s  gross  margin  of  30%  is  (higher  . . . lower)  than  the  store 
average,  and  its  turnover  of  about  13  turns  per  year  is  (higher  . . . lower) 
than  the  store  average.  (11-13,  S-61  and  S-64) 

14.  About  what  per  cent  of  total  gross  profit  in  a typical  supermarket  is 
produced  by  the  Meat  Department?  (11-15,  S-71) 

□ 12%  □ 44% 

□ 21%  □ 56% 

15 . The  Meat  Department  is  one  of  the  most  popular  departments  in  the  super- 
market. About  how  many  shoppers  entering  the  store  buy  at  least  one  item 
from  the  meat  department.  ( II- 15 , S-74 ) 

□ 5 out  of  10  □ 4 out  of  5 

□ 3 out  of  4 □ 4 out  of  10 

16.  Turnover  in  the  Produce  Department  is  about:  (11-17,  S-84) 

0 41  turns  per  year  Q 78  turns  per  year 

□ 58  turns  per  year  □ 125  turns  per  year 

17.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  gross  margin  for  the  Produce  Department  is  about 
28%,  the  highest  of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket. 

(11-19,  S-95)  

18.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  All  items  in  the  Dairy  Department  have  an  extremely 

short  shelf  life,  thus  accounting  in  large  part  for  the  high  turnover  rate 
in  this  department.  (11-21,  S-105)  
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19.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  The  gross  margin  of  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment of  a typical  supermarket  is  ( higher  . . . lower)  than  for  the  store  as 
awhole.  (11-22,  8-108) 

20.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket, 
the  Frozen  Foods  Department  ranks  dixth  in  terms  o^  dollar  sales . 

(11-23,  S-113)  ’ • • • ^ 'I 

21.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Gross  margin  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  is  second 

only  to  that  of  the  Produce  Department.  (11-22,  S-111)  

22.  Of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket,  the  department 
providing  the  highest  turnover  and  return  on  inventory  investment  is  the 
Department.  (11-25,  S-124) 

23.  Some  supermarkets  contain  other  departments  besides  the  six  major  depart- 
ments. Rank  the  following  "other"  departments  "1",  "2",  or  "3",  according 
to  their  relative  popularity  in  the  supermarkets  of  America.  (11-27  to  29, 
S-131  to  145) 

Fancy  Baked  Goods  Department 

On-Premise  Bakery 

Delicatessen  Department 

24.  In  a typical  supermarket,  the  average  number  of  transactions  per  check-out 

counter  is  about  per  week,  and  the  average  sales  per  check- 
out counter  is  about  $ per  week.  (11-32,  S-155  and  159) 

25.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  the  dual-line  type  of  store  organization,  there  is  no 

Store  Manager  as  such;  instead,  the  Meat  Manager  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  store  owner  or  F strict  Supervisor  for  the  operation  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  the  Grocery  Manager  is  directly  responsible  for  operations  of 
all  other  departments . (III-3)  
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Profit  and  the  Supermarket 


ABOUT  THESE  SELF-STUDY  UNITS . . . 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  thirteen  Self-Study  Units  covering  the  major 
aspects  of  retail  food  store  operations ; 

Unit  #1  — "The  Grocery  Industry  •••  Past^  Present,  and  Future" 
Unit  #2  — "Prom  the  Producer  to  the  Consumer" 

Unit  #3  — "The  Supermarket  Today" 

Unit  #4  — "Profit  and  the  Supermarket" 

Unit  #5  — "The  Supermarket  Customer" 

Unit  #6  — "The  Grocery  Department" 


Unit  #7  — "The  Meat  Department" 

Unit  #8  — "The  Produce  Department" 

Unit  #9  — "The  Dairy  Department 

Unit  #10 — "The  Frozen  Foods  Department" 

Unit  #11—  "The  Bakery  Department" 

Unit  #12—  "The  Rront  End" 

Unit  #13  — "Other  Departments  in  the  Supermarket" 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #4 


In  the  pxevious  Unit,  we  studied  some  of  the  major  factors  in  the  establishment 
of  a new  supermarket,  and  had  an  over-all  view  of  the  major  departments  and 
the  internal  organization  of  a supermarket . In  this  Unit , we  will  see  what 
makes  a supermarket  a success.  (Because  of  the  length  of  this  Unit,  you  may 
want  to  cover  it  in  two  or  three  sittings  Instead  of  all  at  one  time. ) 

Specifically , in  this  Unit  we  will  cover: 

Section  I.  PROFIT  AND  HOW  IT  IS  PRODUCED 

A.  The  Profit  Motive  — Foundation  of  American  Business 

B.  The  Supermarket  Concept 

C.  Effects  of  Turnover  on  Profit 

D.  Gross  Profit,  Expenses,  and  Net  Profit 

E . Budgeting  for  Profit 

Section  II . GENERATING  PROHT  BY  INCREASING  SALES 

A.  Attracting  More  Customers 

B.  Selling  More  to  Each  Customer 
Section  III . OTHER  MEANS  OF  INCREASING  SALES 

A.  Providlrg  Customer  Conveniences 

B.  Support ‘ag  Manufacturers'  Consumer  Promotions 
Section  IV.  GENERATING  PROFIT  BY  INCREASING  MARGINS 

A.  Increasing  Prices  of  Items  Sold 

B.  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

C.  Eliminating  Inventory  Shrinkage 
Section  V.  GENERATING  PROFIT  BY  CONTROLUNG  EXPENSES 

A.  Controlling  Personnel  Expenses 

B.  Controlling  Other  Expenses 
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I.  PROFIT  AND  HOW  IT  IS  PRODUCED 


THE  PROFIT  MOTIVE— FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


In  some  countries , particularly  those  within  the  communist  sphere  of 
influence , "profit"  is  a dirty  word.  There , the  only  party  to  benefit  from 
( or  profit  from ) a business  enterprise  is  the  state  — the  government. 

In  this  country , our  free  enterprise  system  is  based  on  the  profit  motive , 
and  our  government  encourages  businesses  to  earn  a profit.  Here,  profit 
is  regarded  as  an  essential  ingredient  for  economic  stability  and  growth. 

In  America: 

• Profit  is  recognized  as  the  lust  compensation  for  time  and 
effort  invested  in  a business . Just  as  an  individual  expects 
to  be  paid  for  the  time  and  effort  he  exerts  at  woik , so  too 
does  the  businessman  expect  to  earn  a profit  for  the  time  and 
effort  he  invests  in  the  operation  of  his  business. 

• Profit  is  recognized  as  the  just  return  on  capital  invested  in  a 
business.  Just  as  an  individual  expects  to  receive  interest  or 
dividends  on  money  he  deposits  in  a bank  or  savings  and  loan 
association,  so  too  does  the  businessman  expect  to  earn  a return 
on  the  money  he  invests  in  a business. 

• Profit  is  recognized  as  the  lust  reward  for  money  risked  in  a 
business.  Without  the  profit  motl  ; , there  would  be  no  reason 
for  individuals  or  companies  to  risk  their  money  in  the  formation 
and  expansion  of  business  enterprises. 

Profit,  then,  is  justified  as  the  return  for  time,  effort,  and  money  invested  by 
a company  or  an  individual,  and  the  reward  for  risking  possible  loss. 

Profit  is  the  life's  blood  of  a business.  It  is  through  profit  that  a company 
obtains  the  capital  needed  to  enlarge  present  facilities , obtain  new  facilities 
and  equipment,  develop  new  products,  and  expand  into  new  areas  of  operation. 
Since  all  these  activities  create  new  jobs  and  stimulate  the  entire  economic 
cycle,  it  can  also  be  said  that  profit  is  the  life's  blood  of  our  nation's  economy! 

To  better  understand  how  profit  is  generated  in  a supermarket , it  would  be  well 
to  look  at  the  basic  principles  underlying  a supermarket's  methtcds  of  operation  - 
"the  supermarket  concept"  , as  it  is  called. 
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THE  SUPERMARKET  CONCEPT 


By  definition , the  primary  characteristic  of  a supermarket  is  its  large  sales 
volume  — over  $500,000  per  year.  The  way  in  which  a supermarket 
achieves  this  sales  volume  distinguishes  it  from  other  retail  businesses. 

For  any  retail  business  to  attain  a certain  level  of  sales  ~ in  this  case, 
$500,000  ~ it  would  either  have  to  sell  a great  many  units  of  low-priced 
items  or  a relatively  few  units  of  high-priced  items . For  example , to 
attain  half-a -million  dollars  in  sales: 

• A men's  clothing  store  would  have  to  sell  10,000  suits  at  an  average 
price  of  $50  ...  or  only  5 ,000  suits  at  an  average  price  of  $100. 

• A furniture  store  would  have  to  sell  2,500  sofas  at  an  average  price  of 
$200  ...  or  only  1,250  sofas  at  an  average  price  of  $400. 

• An  automobile  dealer  would  have  to  sell  250  cars  at  an  average  price  of 
$2 ,000  ...  or  only  125  cars  at  an  average  price  of  $4 ,000. 

• A home  builder  would  have  to  sell  25  houses  at  an  average  price  of 
$20,000  ...  or  only  10  houses  at  an  average  price  of  $50,000. 

It' s obvious  that  the  higher  the  price  of  the  items  sold , the  fewer  unit 
sales  reguired  to  achieve  a given  sales  volume.  In  the  case  of  a super- 
market, where  the  average  price  of  items  sold  is  only  37-1/2^,  over 
1 ,333  ,‘333  units  a year  must  be  sold  to  attain  half -a -million  dollars  in 
sales. 

To  sell  this  great  a number  of  units  obviously  entails  a rapid  rate  of  sale 
(or  high  turnover)  of  items  stocked.  In  order  to  achieve  a high  turnover , 
a supermarket  must  attract  a great  number  of  customers  into  the  store . 

It  does  this  in  many  ways , but  primarily  by  offering  low  prices  on  a wide 
variety  of  items,  and  by  aggressive  advertising  and  merchandising. 

Thus,  "the  supermarket  concept"  is  basically  characterized  by  — 

...  a large  sales  volume , which  is  produced  by  — 

. . 9 a high  turnover  of  items , which  An  turn  is  made  possible  by  — 

. . « low  prices  on  a wide  variety  of  quality  items  and  aggressive 
advertising  and  merchandising , which  combine  to  attract  many 
customers  into  the  store . 

The  basic  element  in  a supermarket's  large  sales  volume,  then,  is  a high 
turnover  of  items  stocked.  Turnover  is  also  a key  factor  in  a supermarket's 
prof  ltdbllltv . 
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EFFECTS  OF  TURNOVER  ON  PROFIT 


Turnov6r  is  s inedsure  of  th©  rdte  of  sdl©  of  3n  itom.  As  we  ssw  in  an  earlier 
Unit,  the  turnover  rate  for  an  item  or  group  of  items  is  figured  by  dividing  the 
total  annual  dollar  sales  of  the  item  or  items  by  the  retail  value  of  the  average 
inveatorv  of  the  item  or  items. 

HOW  exactly  does  increased  turnover  make  more  money  for  the  store?  To 
answer  that  question,  we  must  consider  the  idea  of  margin. 


".Jfejala"  is  the  difference  between  the  retail  price  of  an  Item  and 
the  retailer* 8 cost,  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  retail  price. 
The  formula  for  figuring  margin  Is: 

% of  margin  = retail  price  - retailer*  s cost 

retail  price 

Thus,  If  an  Item  costs  80^*  and  sells  for  $1,00,  the  margin  Is  20% 
($1.0C-80^+  $1.00).  Or,  If  an  Item  costs  32^  and  sells  for  40^, 
the  margin  Is  also  20%  (40<^  - 32^  t 40<^). 


Most  people  also  use  the  term  "margin"  when  referring  to  the  do llars-and -cents 
difference  between  retail  price  and  retailer's  cost.  However,  the  term  "mark-up" 

Is  sometimes  used.  In  the  above  examples,  this  difference  would  be  20<r  and  8<r 
respectively. 


"MsHilUE"  is  also  the  difference  between  the  retail  price  of  an  Item 
and  the  retailer's  cost,  but  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  retailer's 
cost.  The  formula  here  Is : ” 

% of  mark-up  « retail  price  - retailer's  cost 

retailer's  cost 

Thus,  if  an  item  costs  80^J  and  sells  for  $1.00,  the  mark-up  Is  25% 
($1.00  - 80^  V 80<r).  Or,  if  an  Item  costs  32^  and  sells  for  40<^, 
the  mark-up  is  also  25%  (40^  - 32<i  t 32^). 
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Margin  and  mark-up,  then,  are  simply  two  different  ways  of  expressing  the 
difference  between  the  retail  price  and  the  cost  of  an  item . They  both  tell 
you,  in  different  "language"  , what  a retailer  makes  on  the  sale  of  a given 
item.  To  avoid  confusion  between  the  dual  uses  of  these  two  terms , how- 
ever, it  is  often  good  to  qualify  your  meaning  as  either  "%  of  margin  or 
"dollar  margin"  and  either  "%  of  mark-up"  or  "dollar  mark-up  . 


Now,  the  connection  between  turnover  and  profit  should  be  obvious.  The 
money  that  a supermarket  has  tied  up  in  inventory  is  considered  an  in- 
vestment. The  sooner  the  stock  of  an  item  is  sold,  the  sooner  the  store 
has  money  available  to  pay  its  bills  and  to  buy  more  stock,  which  in  turn 
is  sold  at  a profit  and  re-invested  in  still  more  stock,  and  so  on.  In  other 
words , the  higher  the  turnover , the  sooner  the  investment  bears  fruil  and 
the  greater  the  amount  of  profit  that  can  ultimately  be  made . 


To  illustrate  the  effects  of  turnover,  let's  compare  two  simUar  products  or 
two  different  brands  of  the  same  product.  If  both  have  the  same  dollar 
mark-up,  the  one  with  the  higher  tumove’  will  yield  the  store  a better 
return  on  its  investment  . . . even  though  the  two  items  may  differ  m price 

and  in  % of  margin. 


For  example:  let's  say  that  Brand  X costs  and  sells 
for  48<J , while  Brand  Y costs  32<J  and  sells  for  40<J.  The 
dollar  mark-up  is  the  same  for  each  ( 8<r ) , but  the  % of 
margin  on  Brand  X is  only  16%  compared  to  20%  for  Brand 
Y.  If  Brand  X sells  an  average  of  30  units  per  week  and 
Brand  Y sells  25  units , then  Brand  X is  the  more  profitable 
from  the  retailer's  viewpoint  since  it  provides  $2.40  In  gross 
profit  per  week  compared  to  $2.00  for  Brand  Y. 


This  illustrates  a basic  principle  of  pricing  in  a supermarket.  Namely,  ^ 
item  with  a ranid  turnover  can  receive  a lower  % of  margin  and  still  pro  u^ 
mnrp  aross  pro^^^Th^U^  than  another  item  with  a slow  turnover  and  a higher 

% of  margin. 

The  corollary  of  this  principle  also  holds  true  in  pricing.  Namely,  an  item 
with  a slow  turnover  must  carry  a higher  % of  margin  than  another  item  with 
a rapid  turnove  This  is  often  referred  to  as  balanced  pricing , 

These  two  principles  - as  well  as  the  example  above  — ^ 

assumption  that  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  retailer  to  stock  and  sell  toth 
items  are  the  same.  Let's  see  what  these  expenses  are , and  how  they  affect 

profitability . 
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GROSS  PROFIT  EXPENSES.  AND  NET  PROMT 


Margin  ani  mark-up  apply  to  what  the  retailer  makes  on  a SINGLE  SALE  OF  A 
SINGLE  ITEM.  "Gross  margin"  and  "gross  profit"  refer  to  what  he  makes  on 
ALL  the  individual  sales  of  a single  item  or  of  ail  items  over  a period  of  time. 


"Gross  margin" , as  we  saw  in  Unit  #3 , is  the  difference  between 
the  total  dollar  sales  of  an  item  or  a group  of  items  over  a period 
of  time  and  the  total  cost  of  the  item  or  items , expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  total  dollar  sales.  That  is: 

Gross  Margin  total  dollar  g?les  - total  cost  of  goods  sold 

total  dollar  sales 

Thus , if  a store  sells  a total  of  $500  worth  of  an  item  in  the  course 
of  a year  and  if  the  total  cost  of  the  item  was  $400 , then  gross 
margin  for  that  item  was  20%  ( $500  - $400  t $500). 


Gross  margin  can  be  figured  on  total  sales  of  a section,  a department,  or 
the  total  store  over  a period  of  time  ...  as  well  as  on  total  sales  of  an 
individual  item.  For  example:  if  a store's  total  dollar  sales  for  the  year 
were  $1,000,000  and  the  total  cost  of  all  the  items  sold  were  $800,000, 
then  the  gross  margin  was  20%  ( ?1 ,000,000  - $800,000  -r  $1 ,000,000). 


"Gross  profit" , as  we  also  saw,  is  the  dollars-and-cents 
difference  between  total  dollar  sales  of  an  item  or  group  of 
items  over  a period  of  time  and  the  total  cost  of  the  item  or 
items . Here , the  formula  is: 

Gross  Profit  = total  dollar  sales  - total  cost  of  goods  sold 

Thus , gross  profit  in  the  example  above  was  $100  for  the 
individual  item  ($500  - $400), 


Gross  profit  can  also  be  figured  for  a store  as  a whole,  being  the  sum  total 
of  the  dollar  mark-up  on  all  the  individual  units  sold  over  a period  of  time , 
In  the  example  above,  gross  profit  for  the  store  would  amount  to  $200,000. 


o 
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In  determining  the  profitability  of  any  business  enterprise  for  a given  period 
(week,  month,  quarter,  or  year),  we  would  begin  by  figuring  the  company's 
gross  profit.  This  computation  forms  the  basis  for  the  business's  Profit 
and  Loss  Statement,  as  follows: 

Total  Dollar  Sales  -3“ 

( Minus ) Total  Cost  of  Goods  Sold  "X  ,xxx  ,xxx  .30c 

Gross  Profit  $ xxx,xxx.xx 


"Coat  of  Goods  Sold"  for  a given  period  is  found  by  adding  the 
total  dollar  purchases  during  the  period  to  the  value  of  the 
inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  (at  cost),  and  sub- 
tracting the  value  of  the  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  period 
( also  at  cost) . That  is : 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold  = beginning  Inv.  + purchases  - ending  Inv. 


Now,  we  can  Incorporate  this  computation  Into  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 
format,  as  follows: 


Total  Dollar  Sales 
Beginning  Inventory 
(plus ) Purchases 

( Minus ) Ending  Inventory 
Total  Cost  of  Goods  Sold 
Gross  Profit 


$ XXX, XXX .XX 
+ XXX .XXX .XX 
$X ,XXX ,XXX .XX 
- XXX, XXX. XX 


$X  ,XXX  ,XXX  .XX 


-X  .XXX, XXX. XX 

$ xxx,xxx.xx 


After  the  retailer  has  determined  his  gross  profit,  he  can  then  deduct  his 
expenses  to  discover  whether  he  has  earned  a profit  or  suffered  a loss  from 
his  operations  during  the  period.  A retailer's  expenses  can  be  divided  Into 
two  groups:  fixed  expenses  and  variable  expenses. 

• Fixed  expenses  or  overhead  are  those  costs  which  the  retailer  must  pay 
regardless  of  how  much  or  how  little  he  sells.  Rent,  (if  a flat  amount, 
and  not  based  on  sales  volume),  equipment  depreciation.  Insurance, 
utilities,  licenses,  and  salaries  and  payroll  taxes  for  some  salaried 
full-time  employees  are  prime  examples  — the  retailer  commits  himself 
to  pay  these  expenses  even  before  he  opens  his  doors  for  business . 
These  expense?  remain  fairly  constant  from  month  to  month,  and  the 
retailer  has  little  control  over  them  once  he  has  committed  himself. 
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• Variable  expenses  are  those  costs  which  fluctuate  from  month  to  month, 
or  as  the  quantity  of  goods  sold  increases  or  decreases,.  Store  supplies 
(such  as  paper  bags  and  wrapping  materials),  wages  of  hourly  and  part- 
time  employees , advertising  and  promotion  costs , and  trading  stamps  are 
examples  of  variable  expenses.  The  retailer  can  increase  or  reduce 
these  expenses  as  his  volume  of  sales  warrants. 

The  retailer  pays  his  expenses  (both  fixed  and  variable  expenses)  out  of  his 
gross  profit.  This  is  reflected  in  his  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  as  follows: 

Gross  Profit  $xxx,x^^^.xx 

(Minus)  Total  Fixed  Expenses  -xxx,xxx.xx 

( Minus ) Total  Variable  Expenses  -xxx.xxx.xx 

Operating  Profit  $xxx,xxx.xx 

What  remains  after  the  retailer  has  paid  his  expenses  (fixed  and  variable ) 
out  of  his  gross  profit  is  called  his  Operating  Profit. 


"Operating  Profit"  is  the  money  earned  by  the  retailer  through  his 
major  business  activity  — the  purchase  and  re-sale  of  merchandise. 
However,  most  retailers  derive  income  from  other  activities  not 
directly  connected  with  the  purchase  and  re-sale  of  goods . Most 
Important  of  these  are  cash  discounts  earned,  allowances 
( merchandising  and  co-operative  advertising  allowances , for 
example),  and  interest  earned.  These  items  of  income  are 
usually  considered  as  "Other  Income"  and  are  treated  separately. 

By  the  same  token , most  retailers  incur  costs  which  are  not  directly 
connected  with  the  purchase  and  re-sale  of  goods.  Most  important 
of  these  are  bad  debt  expenses  and  interest  paid.  These  items  of 
expense  are  usually  considered  as  "Other  Expense"  and  are  treated 
separately . 

Operating  Profit  + Other  Income  - Other  Expense  = Profit  Before  Taxes 


This  is  shown  on  a Profit  and  Loss  Statement  as  follows: 


Operating  Profit 
( Plus ) Other  Income 
( Minus ) Other  Expense 
Profit  Before  Taxes 


$xxx,xxx.xx 

+ XX, XXX. XX 
- XX. XXX. XX 

$xxx,xxx.xx 
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After  Other  Income  has  been  added  to  Operating  Profit , and  Other  Expense 
has  been  subtracted,  the  end-result  is  called  Profit  Before  Taxes  (or  PBT) : 


"Profit  Before  Taxes " is  NOT  net  profit,  but  rather  an  indication 
of  I'iOw  much  the  retailer  has  made  before  paying  corporate  (or 
part»:c rshlp)  state  and  federal  Income  taxes.  A retailer's  actiial 
tax  liability  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  his  full  year's  operations. 
However,  he  can  get  an  idea  of  how  the  business  is  doing  on  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  basis  by  estimating  what  the  tax  would  be 
up  to  that  point  in  time. 

Profit  Before  Taxes  - Income  Tax  = Net  Profit  After  Taxes 

(est.  or  act. ) (est.  or  act. ) 


This  relationship  is  reflected  in  the  Profit  and  loss  Statement  as  follows : 

Profit  Before  Taxes  . $xxx,xxx.xx 

( Minus ) Income  Tax  ~ 

Net  Profit  After  Taxes  $ xx,xxx.xx 

What  remains  after  the  retailer  estimates  or  pays  the  Income  tax  on  the 
business's  operation  Is  his  Net  Profit  After  Taxes.  This  comprises  the 
money  earned  in  the  period,  pert  or  all  of  which  maybe  paid  out  to  stock- 
holders in  the  form  of  dividends  ...  or  may  be  retained  in  the  business  . . . 
or  may  be  used  for  the  Improvement  of  present  facilities  or  the  building  of 

new  units . 

Now,  we  can  assemble  a complete  Profit  and  loss  Statement  similar  to  the 
ones  used  for  a supermarket,  as  shown  on  the  next  page.  (The  figures  given 
are  mainly  for  illustrative  purposes,  but  the  percentages  are  fairly  typical. ) 

Note  that  some  items  of  expense  are  both  fixed  AND  variable,  because 
part  of  the  expense  is  constant  and  pre-determlned , while  part  is  not.  A 
good  example  is  telephone  expense,  where  there  is  a basic  monthly  charge 
(a  fixed  expense)  and  an  additional  charge  based  on  usage  (a  variable 
expense ) . 

Some  retailers  may  dispute  the  need  to  separate  expenses  into  fixed  and 
variable  categories.  However,  such  a separation  is  an  aid  in  finanpial. 
management  because  it  permits  the  store  owner  or  manager  to : establish 
a budget  for  a coming  period  and  determine  his  break-even  point;  and, 
exercise  greater  financial  control  over  operations  during  the  period  so  he 
can  realize  maximum  profits  for  the  period. 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT 


% of 

Amount  Sales 


TOTAL  SALES 

$1,000,000 

100% 

Less : Cost  of  Goods  Sold : 

Beginning  inventory 

$ 55,000 

(plus)  Net  purchases 

+ 803.000 

$858,000 

(minus)  Ending  inventory 

- 50.000 

TOTAL  COST  OF  GOODS  SOLD 

- 808.000 

80.8% 

GROSS  PROFIT 

$ 192,000 

19.2% 

EXPENSES 

FIXED  % 

VARIABLE 

% 

Salaries  and  wages : 

Manager  & Dept.  Mgrs. 

$26,000 

X 

Full-time  employees 

15,000 

$13,000 

Part-time  employees 

X 

10,000 

Payroll  taxes  & insurance 

4.000 

2.000 

Total  payroll  expense 

45,000  4.5% 

25,000 

2.5% 

Rent 

15,000  1.5% 

X 

X 

Heat,  light,  power 

3,000  .3% 

6,000 

.6% 

Telephone,  telegraph 

500  .05% 

500 

.05% 

Wrapping,  supplies 

X X 

7,000 

.7% 

Advertising 

X X 

10,000 

1.0% 

Promotion 

X X 

6,000 

.6% 

Trading  stamps 

X X 

20,000 

2.0% 

Depreciation : 

Equipment 

8,000  .8% 

X 

X 

Leasehold  improvements 

3,000  .3% 

X 

X 

Repairs,  Maintenance 

X X 

6,000 

.6% 

Insurance 

2,000  .2% 

X 

X 

Legal,  acc'ting  services 

2,000  .2% 

X 

X 

Licenses,  taxes 

2,000  .2% 

X 

X 

Admin.  & other  expenses 

3.000  .3% 

10.000 

1.0% 

83,500  8.35% 

90,500 

9.05% 

TOTAL  FIXED  AND  VARIABLE  EXPENSES 

$ 174.000 

17.4% 

OPERATING  PROFIT 

$ 18,000 

1.8% 

OTHER  INCOME 

Cash  discounts  earned 

$8,000 

Allowances 

3,000 

TOTAL  OTHER  INCOME 

$11,000 

OTHER  EXPENSE 

Bad  debts,  bad  checks 

$1,000 

Interest  paid 

6.000 

TOTAL  OTHER  EXPENSE 

- 7.000 

OTHER  PROFIT  OR  LOSS 

$ 4.000 

.4% 

PROFIT  BEFORE  TAXES 

$ 22,000 

2.2% 

INCOME  TAXES  (Est.  or  Act. ) 

7,000 

.7% 

NET  PROFIT  AFTER  TAXES 

$ 15,000 

1.5% 
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BUDGETING  FOR  PROFIT 


The  budget  is  basically  a Profit  and  Loss  Statement  planned  In  advance . Its 
primary  value  Is  In  helping  the  store  owner  or  manager  to  plan  his  sales  and 
Inventories  and  to  control  his  expenses  and  profits  for  a coming  period 
(usually  a year).  However,  to  be  effective , the  budget  must  remain  flexible 
and  allow  for  changes  during  the  course  of  the  period. 

Establishing  a budget  Is  really  not  too  difficult,  but  It  does  require  some  time 
and  effort.  Basically,  the  store  owner  or  manager  must  forecast  his  sales  for 
the  period , and  then  forecast  his  margins,  expenses,  and  profits. 

1.  Forecasting  store  sales 

Any  type  of  financial  forecast  Is  based  partly  on  past  performance . In 
preparing  a sales  forecast  for  the  coming  year,  for  example , the  first 
thing  to  consider  Is  the  previous  year's  dollar  sales.  Then,  five  factors 
must  be  considered  which  might  cause  the  coming  year's  sales  to  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  prior  year's  sales; 

• General  economic  conditions . Does  the  outlook  for  the  nation's  economy 
for  the  year  ahead  Indicate  accelerated  growth,  a levellng-off,  or  a 
recession  ...  and  how  will  this  affect  the  retail  food  Industry? 

• Industry  trends . At  what  rate  are  sales  In  the  industry  Increasing  or 
decreasing  year-to  year? 

• Local  area  trends . What  changes  are  anticipated  In  local  population, 
unemployment  and  income , buying  hs^bits , and  the  overall  economic 
picture  . . . and  how  will  these  changes  affect  sales? 

• Competition.  What  effect  will  Increased  or  decreased  competitive 
activity  in  uie  area  have  on  sales  in  the  coming  period? 

• The  store's  plans.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  sales  of  any  changes 
in  store  operation  planned  for  the  coming  year  (Increased  promotional 
activity,  expansion  of  facilities,  etc. )? 

When  these  f^ictors  have  been  considered,  the  end-result  should  be  a fairly 
reliable  forecast  of  the  store's  total  dollar  sales  for  the  year  ahead. 

Next,  It  Is  necessary  to  forecast  the  store's  margins,  expenses,  and  profits 
as  a percent  of  sales. 
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2.  Forecasting  margins  / expenses , and  profits 


After  the  store's  total  dollar  sales  have  been  projected  for  the  year  ahead, 
it  is  a simple  matter  to  forecast  margins,  expenses,  and  profits  for  budgeting 
purposes.  Merely  multiply  the  prior  year's  percent  of  sales  by  the  coming 
year's  anticipated  dollar  sales.  For  example: 


year's  sales  were  $1,100,000  and  the  coming  year's 
^ 'sales  are  expected  to  be  $1 ,200,000.  And,  let's  assume  that  the 
prior  year's  gross  profit  was  $220,000  for  a 20%  gross  margin. 
Assuming  no  drastic  change  in  gross  margin  for  the  coming  year , 

. we  can  expect  gross  profit  to  be  $240,000  ($1,200,000  x 20%). 

, Similarly,  if  advertising  expense  for  example  were  $11,000  in  the 
prior  year,  or  1%  of  sales , we  can  budget  $12 ,000  for  advertising 
; for  the  cphJing  year  ($1,200,000  x 1%). 


In  multiplying  the  prior  year's  percentage -of- sales  figure  by  the  coming  year's 
projected  dollar  sales,  there  are  some  cautions  that  must  be  observed: 

• If  any  of  the  percentage  figures  for  the  prior  year  were  unusually 
high  or  unusually  low,  they  should  be  adjusted  accordingly.  (In 
such  a situation,  the  average  percentage  over  the  past  3 or  5 years 
might  be  used  instead . ) 

• The  percentages  used  in  the  budget  should  reflect  the  anticipated 
changes  in  store  operations  considered  in  the  sales  forecast.  For 
example , if  an  increase  in  promotional  activity  is  planned , this  will 
obviously  Increase  the  store's  promotion  expense  and  it  may  also 
Increase  promotion  expense  as  a percentage  of  sales.  Further,  if  a 
large  increase  in  sales  is  anticipated,  this  may  necessitate  hiring 
additional  store  personnel. 

After  multiplying  the  percentage  figures  for  margins , for  each  type  of  expense , 
and  for  profits  by  the  anticipated  sales  for  the  coming  year,  the  store  owner 
or  manager  has,  in  effect,  his  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  for  the  coming  year, 
with  each  element  budgeted  in  doll  .-S  and  as  a percentage  of  total  sales. 

( If  desired,  he  can  divide  each  dollar  amount  by  52 , by  12 , or  by  4 to  arrive 
at  a weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  budget. ) He  can  now  use  this  budget  lit 
determining  the  store's  break-even  point  and,  later,  in  controlling  all  aspects 
of  his  business  to  ensure  a profit. 
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3 . Determining  the  break-even  point 


The  break-even  point  for  a supermarket  is  the  point  at  which  sales  and  gross 
profit  already  realized  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  All  gross  profit  obtained  after  the  store  has  reached 
the  break-even  point  is  actually  net  profit  (before  taxes ) . 

Why?  For  the  answer,  we  must  go  back  to  the  idei  of  fixed  and  variable 
expenses . At  the  start  of  the  year , the  store  operator  is  committed  to  pay  his 
fixed  expenses  (such  as  rent,  depreciation,  insurance,  and  such)  for  the 
entire  year,  whether  he  sells  anything  or  not.  Thus , any  profit  realized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  is  actually  nothing  more  than  a reserve  out  of  which  to 
pay  these  expenses  later  on.  Net  profit  does  not  really  begin  to  build  up 
until  a large  enough  reserve  has  been  accumulated  to  pay  ALL  expenses 
through  the  end  of  the  year.  In  theory  at  least,  a supermarket  could  close 
its  doors  for  the  rest  of  the  year  as  soon  as  it  reaches  its  break-even  point, 
and  it  wouldn't  show  a profit  or  suffer  a loss  for  the  entire  year's  operations. 

A simplified  method  for  determining  the  break-even  point  is  to  multiply  the 
anticipated  sales  by  100%  — anticipated  profit  before  taxes.  For  example. 


The  annual  break-even  point  for  a store  with  projected  sales 
of  $1 ,200 ,000  and  with  projected  PBT  of  3%  would  be 
$1,164,000  ($1,200,000x  97%).  After  the  store  achieved 
this  level  of  sales  in  the  year  it  would  have  enough  gross 
profit  to  cover  all  expenses  for  the  year;  only  then  would 
it  begin  to  show  a true  profit  for  the  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  budget,  the  break-even  point  can  also 
be  figured  on  a weekly  basis  ( $22 ,400  or  $1,164 ,000  ^ 52 ) 
or  a monthly  basis  ($97 ,000  or  $1,164,000  t 12 ) or  a 
quarterly  basis  ($291,000  or  $1,164,000  ▼ 4). 


Regardless  of  the  basis  on  which  it  is  figured  (whether  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly , or  annually ) , the  main  advantage  of  a retailer' s knowing  hir 
break-even  point  is  the  control  it  enables  him  to  exert  during  the  period. 
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At  any  time  during  the  period,  the  retailer  can  compare  his  actual  sales, 
gross  profit,  and  expenses  wnth  the  budgeted  sales,  gross  margin  and 
gross  profit,  and  expenses.  Then,  depending  on  what  the  picture  is  in 
relation  to  his  break-even  point , he  can  then  take  appropriate  steps  to 
correct  any  unfavorable  trends  that  are  developing  before  it's  too  late; 
for  example: 

• If  sales  to  date  indicate  that  total  sales  for  the  period  will  be  lower 
than  the  amount  budgeted , he  may  want  to  step-up  his  advertising 
program  in  an  attempt  to  attract  more  customers  to  the  store , or  he 
may  decide  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  in-store  displays  in  order 
to  sell  more  to  each  customer. 

• K gross  profit  to  date  is  down,  he  may  have  to  review  prices  — 
perhaps  he  has  absorbed  some  )'^c»*eases  in  the  cost  of  some  items 
which  should  have  been  passed  i to  his  customers , thus  reducing 
his  gross  margin.  Or,  he  may  have  to  review  his  sales  balance  — 
perhaps  the  low-margin  items  represent  too  large  a share  of  his  sales. 
Or,  he  may  have  to  review  his  store  security  — perhaps  Inventory 
"shrinkage"  is  suddenly  becoming  a problem  without  his  realizing 

it. 

• If  expenses  to  date  are  too  high , he  may  have  to  do  some  belt- 
tightening  to  reduce  operating  costs . Perhaps  he  could  schedule 
his  part-time  employees  better,  or  cut  down  on  the  number  or  the 
hours  of  part-timers.  Or,  perhaps  he  could  effect  savings  by  a 
concerted  drive  to  reduce  waste  of  wrapping  materials  and  store 
supplies. 

Thus , the  budget  and  the  break-even  point  Indicate  what  kind  of  action  the 
store  owner  or  manager  may  have  to  take  in  order  to  ensure  that  he  ends  the 
period  with  a profit.  Depending  on  the  situation,  he  may  make  an  effort  to: 

• Increase  sales; 

• Increase  margins;  and/or 

• Reduce  expenses 

Sales,  margins,  and  expenses,  then,  are  the  major  factors  in  profitability. 
In  the  following  Sections , we  will  look  at  some  specific  ways  in  which  the 
supermarket  operator  attempts  to  Increase  sales,  increase  margins,  and 
reduce  expenses. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  following  material  is  presented  in  a format  known  as  programed  learning . 

In  a programed  course , the  iniormation  is  broker  down  into  small  "bits" 

(called  frames ) and  presented  in  step-by-step  fashion.  As  you  systemati- 
cally learn  each  new  fact  by  seeing  it  re-stated  and  repeated  in  different 
contexts,  in  subsequent  frames,  you  gradually  master  the  total  subject. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning,  as  opposed  to  traditional 
textbooks , is  that  you  actively  participate  in  the  learning  process . That  is , 
you  immediately  USE  the  information  that  you  learn  in  one  frame  by  writing  in 
key  words  in  the  next  one , or  by  selecting  the  correct  word  from  a number  of 
choices  given,  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the  previous 
frames.  The  fact  that  you  can  immediately  check  your  response  for  each  frame 
is  assurance  that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed  through  the  material. 

A programed  learning  course  is  NOT  a test,  but  a self-learning  device.  So,  if 
you  should  have  trouble  with  a particular  frame , try  not  to  look  ahead. . .and 
don't  guess  wildly.  Instead,  think  a moment  and,  if  necessary,  re-read  the 
previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  correct  answer.  In  a programed 
course , you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you  along , and  no 
one  will  score  or  grade  your  responses. 

A final  word  before  you  begin  — programed  courses  teach,  not  test.  If  they 
remind  you  of  tests  you  have  taken  — because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in* 
and  so  on  — disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  is  used  in  this  series 
of  Self-Study  Units  for  one  primary  reason:  it  is  a proven  teaching  method  that 
can  rapidly  and  thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  information  you  can  use  to  gain 
a fuller  satisfaction  from  your  work  and  progress  in  your  job  in  the  retail  food 
industry.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  this  new  learning  experience. 
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II.  GENERATING  PROFIT  BY  INCREASING  SALES 

S-1 

The  three  major  factors  in  nrofitabilitv  are  sales, 
marqins,  and  expenses.  That  is.  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  sales,  margins,  and/or  expenses  for  a 
supermarket  will  produce  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  a store's 

; R-1 
profit 

S-2 

There  are  basically  three  avenues  open  to  a store 
operator  by  which  to  increase  store  profits.  He  can: 

• Increase  . and/or 

• Increase  . and/or 

• Decrease 

R-2 

sales 

margins 

expenses 

S-3 

As  we  saw,  a large  share  of  a supermarket's 
expenses  are  fixed  expenses  which  do  aot  vary  with 
the  amount  of  goods  sold.  Which  type  of  expense 
below  is  NOT  classed  as  a fixed  expense. 

(CHECK  ONE) 

□ rent  Q insurance 

n depreciation  Q store  supplies 

R-3 

store  supplies 

S-4 

A large  share  of  a supermarket's  dollar  expenses 
are  fixed  expenses.  Thus,  an  increase  in  dollar 
sales  from  one  period  to  the  next  will  generally 
produce  ra  higher  •••  a lower  •••  the  same) 
dollar  profit,  assuming  that  margins  and  expenses 
remain  unchanged.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 

1 R-4 

higher 

i 

S-5 

If  a store's  dollar  sales  are  10%  higher  one  year  than 
the  year  before,  and  if  gross  margin  is  the  same  in 
both  years,  then  the  likelihood  is  that  dollar  profit 
before  taxes  will  be  (more  . . . leeahh^n  10%  higher 
the  second  year  compared  to  the  prior  year.  (CIRCLE 
THE  CORRECT  WORD) 
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R-S 

more 


S-6 


Since  a large  portion  of  a supermarket  operator's 
expenses  are expenses,  he  can 


increase  his  dollar  profits  if  he  can  Increase  dollar 
sales,  maintain  gross  margin,  and  control  variable 
expenses.  He  seeks  to  increase  his  dollar  sales 
principally  by  trying  to  attract  more  customers 
and/or  sell  more  to  each  customer. 


R-6 

fixed 


ATTRACTING  MORE  CUSTOMERS 


S-7 


If  he  can  attract  more  customers,  the  supermarket 
operator  probably  will  increase  his  dollar 


Everything  about  the  store  plays  a part  in  attracting 
customers;  however,  probably  the  most  effective 
methods  of  attracting  more  customers  are  by 
advertising  and  prcmotion . 


1.  Attracting  customers  tlirough  advertising 


I '.salelr- 


S-8 


Through  his  advertising,  the  store  operator  hopes 
to  — 


He  does  this  mainly : 


fi- 


le^ ^ 


By  advertising  a variety  of  products  with  wide 
appeal  to  the  people  it*  his  trading  area. 


By  featuring  popular  items  as  traffic  builders 
in  his  ads. 


y- 


By  using  advertising  to  create  a favorable  store 
image . 


By  fostering  the  Impresslcn  that  regular 
customers  get  greater  values  week  after  week, 
thus  promoting  customer  loyalty. 


.. 

V 


;R-8 

attract  more 
cuatomers 


S-9 


The  chief  purpose  of  a supermarket's  advertising  is 
to 


the  store.  Most  stores  therefore  do  their  heavy 
advertising  on  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and/or  Friday . . . 
because  most  consumers  do  their  heavy  shopping  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and/or  Saturday.  (Some  stores 
find  they  can  improve  sales  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  if  they  also  advertise  earlier  in  the 
week . ) 
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R-9 

attract  more 
customers 


S-10 


Which  are  the  most  popular  days  for  retail  food  store 
advertising?  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER) 


(a)  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 

(b)  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 

(c)  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 

(d)  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 


■ R-XO 
: «b) 

S-11 

Retail  food  stores  generally  concentrate  their 
advertising  on  three  days  of  the  week  (namely, 

. . and/or 

) so  their  ads  annear  on  or  immediately 

i 

r 

- 

before  the  three  heaviest  shopping  days.  For  a 
typical  supermarket,  the  outlay  for  advertising 
amounts  to  about  1%  of  sales. 

' ' ' . * 'i 

1 R-ll 

; Wednesday, 
Thtirsd^,  ancl/or 
1 Friday 

S-12 

Of  every  $1,000  rung  up  on  the  cash  register  in  a 

typical  supermarket,  roughly  $10  (or  about  % 

of  sales)  Qoes  for  advertisinq.  Newspapers  are  by 
far  the  most  popular  advertisinq  medium  used  by 
retail  food  stores. 

p ■*' 

KR-12'  '■■■  - • 

‘ ^ 

J ' 

S-13 

Of  all  the  different  advertising  media  ( including 
newspapers,  handbills,  radio,  and  television), 
the  one  most  widely  used  by  supermarkets  is 

. Accordinq  to  a recent 

1:  ’ . 
j*  ■ 

study,  practically  all  supermarkets  use  this  medium, 
and  most  of  them  ( about  8 out  of  10)  spend  over 
half  their  advertisinq  budqet  in  this  medium. 

1 R-13 

; newspapers 

' ; ' V \-,x  , \ ' I ‘ 

f'  '*  ' ' ^ 

S-14 

1 

(TRUE  or  FALSE)  Most  supermarkets  spend  more 
money  on  newspaper  advertising  than  on  all  other 

t 

advertisinq  media  combined.  i 

f 

1 

- 
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R-14 

True 

S-15 

The  advertising  budget  for  a typical  supermarket 

amounts  to  almost  % of  sales.  In  most  cases, 

the  largest  share  of  this  is  spent  on  newspaper 
advertising,  mainly  because  this  medium; 

• Is  relatively  inexpensive; 

c Permits  stores  to  include  many  products  in  a 
single  ad;  and. 

• Allows  customers  to  "study"  the  stores'  ads 
before  shopping. 

These  same  advantages  also  generally  apply  to 
handbills  and  circulars. 

R-15 

1% 

S-16 

Handbills  (delivered  door-to-door)  and  circulars 
( sent  through  the  mail ) generally  have  the  same 
advantages  as  advertising  in 
(WHICH  MEDIA?).  However,  handbills  and 
circulars  are  not  as  widely  used  by  supermarkets, 
mainly  because  of  the  problems  (and  the  cost)  of 
distributing  them  to  residents  in  the  store's  trading 
area. 

nwspapere 

S-17 

Practically  all  supermarkets  advertise  in  news- 
papers. But  according  to  the  survey  quoted  earlier, 
nnly  about  G out  of  10  USe 
(delivered  door-to-door)  and 
( sent  through  the  mail) . 

R-17 

handbills 

circulars 

S-18 

Handbills  and  circulars  are  generally  (more  • • • 
leee)  widely  used  by  supermarkets  than  are 
newspapers. 

R-18 
r less 

S-19 

Some  people  dislike  having  advertising  material 
left  at  their  door-steps  or  stuffed  in  their  mail- 
boxes, and  others  resent  the  intrusion  of  "junk 
mail"  into  their  homes.  Knowing  this,  many  store 
operators  hesitate  or  decline  to  use  1 

and  in  their  advertising  programs  jj 

i ' 

j j 
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R-19 

handbills  (and) 
circulars 

S-20  Handbills  and  circulars  Tare  ,,,  ave  Mot^as  i 

widely  used  by  supermarkets  as  newspapers,  paitiy 
because  handbills  and  circulars  are  not  received 
with  favor  by  all  consumers.  Radio  and  television, 
on  the  other  hand,  lend  a certain  prestige  that  cannot 
normally  be  obtained  with  other  media . 

t 

R-20 
are  not 

S-21  Considerable  orestiae  accrues  to  a food  j?torp  which 
advertises  regularly  on  and/or 

. In  addition,  use  of  these  media 

< 

permits  areat  flexibilitv  — the  advertiser  can  prepare 
or  change  his  advertising  message  moments  before  it 
is  to  be  broadcast,  and  he  can  use  various  audio 
and/or  visual  effects  which  capture  the  interest  and 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  audience . 

R-21 

radio  (and) 
television 

S~22  Probably  the  two  greatest  advantages  of  a super- 
market's use  of  radio  and  television  are  the 

these  media  offer  and  the 

they  afford.  Two  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  are  their  hiah  cost  and  the 
"buckshot"  coverarie  thev  provide  (that  is.  programs 
3ie  usually  broadcast  far  beyond  the  store's 
immediate  trading  area ) . 

R-22 

prestige 

flexibility 

S-23  According  to  the  survey  referred  to  earlier,  about 
2 out  of  3 supermarkets  do  some  radio  advertising 
and  about  1 out  of  4 do  some  TV  advertising,  mainly 
"spot"  commercials.  However,  the  cost  of  these 
media  is  generally  rather  (tow  • • • high)  and  the 
scope  of  their  coverage  is  generally  too  (narrow  • • • 
broad)  for  the  average  supermarket's  purposes. 

[ R-23 
high 
; broad 

S-24  Partly  because  of  the  high  cost  of  radio  and  television, 
most  supermarkets  use  these  media  (more  • • • leee) 
extensively  than  newspapers . 
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R-24 

less 

S-25 

As  we  saw,  the  advertising  budget  for  a typical 

supermarket  amounts  to  abc  r*  % of  sales. 

This  expenditure  would  be  even  greater  were  it  not 
for  co-operative  advertising  a*  jwances  paid  by 
many  food  processors. 

R-25 

s./'  ^ ' 

S-26 

1 ' 
t 

1 ; 

Some  food  processors  help  defray  the  cost  of 
advertising  their  products  at  the  retail  level  by 
paying  retailers  and  central  buying  organizations 
who  advertise  the  products  by  name.  This  payment 
Is  referred  to  as  a co-ooeratlve  advertlsina 

• 

R-26 

allowance 

S-27 

A food  processor  may  agree  to  pay  his  customers 
for  including  his  products  in  their  ads . Depending 
on  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  this  payment  (called 
a 

) mav  consist  of ; 

r ' 

i» 

• A certain  amount  per  case  bought  during  a 
given  period;  or, 

• A certain  percentage  of  the  total  dollar  cost  of 
the  products  bought  during  the  period;  or, 

• Reimbursement  of  all,  or  a specified  part,  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  advertising  space  devoted 
to  the  products. 

r 

R-27 

co-operative 

advertising 

allowance 

h 

S-28 

Co-operative  advertising  allowances  are  paid  by 
some  to 

encourage  their  customers  to  advertise  their  products 
at  the  retail  level.  A formal  agreement  or  contract 
is  used  which  specifies  the  terms  of  payment  and  | 

the  oerformance  reauiremen!  s whlon  must  be  met  to 
qualify  for  the  allowance . ( Ac  ^jording  to  law , the 
same  contract  must  be  made  available  to  all  retailers  ! 
and  central  buying  organizations  in  che  area . ) j 

R-28 

food 

processors 

S-29 

(TRUE  or  FALSE)  To  qualify  for  a co-operative 
advertising  allowance,  a retailer  or  central  buying 
organization  must  meet  certain  performance  require- 
ments set  forth  by  the  fcod  processor  offering  the  < 

allowance . 
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R-29 

Tirue 


S-30 


Retailers  or  central  buying  organizatioST^nusT  meet 
the  performance  requirements  spelled  out  in  the 
co-operative  advertising  contract  prepared  by  the 
food  processor.  These 


may  simply  be  that  the  food 

processors 's  products  must  be  included  in  a 
specified  amount  of  space  in  a specified  number  of 
ads  over  a specified  period  of  time. 


R-30 

performance 

requirements 


R-31 

; po-operatlve 
advertising 
^-.allowances 


S-31  Retailers  and  central  buying  organizations  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  more  "mileage"  from  their 
advertising  budget  by  taking  advantage  of  the 


offered  by  some  food 

processors. 


S-32  Advertising,  then,  Is  one  of  the  ways  supermarkets 
attempt  to 

and  thereby  Increase  sales. 
Promotions  are  another. 


R-32  . 

attract  more 

customers  S-33 


[ R-33 
^ short-term 


S-34 


i 


2.  Attracting  customers  through  promotions 

All  the  various  promotions  used  by  supermarkets 
can  be  classed  as  either  short-term  (or  occasional) 
promotions  or  long-term  ( or  continuing ) promotions , 
depending  on  their  duration.  For  example,  a 
special  event  such  as  a parking-lot  pet  show  would 
be  classed  as  a -term  promotloii. 


a.  Short-term  promotions 

Short-term  promotions  run  for  a relatively  short 
period  of  time , while  long-term  promotions  are 
continuing  or  run  for  a relatively  long  period  of 
time.  Special  events  and  special  sales  built 
around  a central  theme  are  the  two  major  types  of 
- ______  promotions . 
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R-34 

short-tenn 

S-35  Short-term  promotions  include  j 

( such  as  parklng-lot  pet  shows , 
cooking  demonstrations,  "prettiest  baby"  con- 
tests, and  "favorite  recipe"  competitions)  and 
snecial  sales  which  are  usually  built  around  a 
central  theme . 

R-35 

special  events 

S-36  Besides  special  events,  another  type  of  short- 
term promotion  is  the 

For  best  results , this  type  of  promotion  is 
usually  built  around  a « 

either  aeneral  or  seasonal  in  nature. 

R-36 

special  sale 
central  theme 

S-37  A special  sale  is  usually  most  effective  if  built 
around  a central  theme,  either  _ or 

in  nature.  The  special  sale 
itself  mav  be  on  a store-^de  or  a departmental 
basis. 

R-37 

general  (or) 
seasonal 

S-38  For  maximum  effectiveness,  special  sales 

(which  may  be  on  a “ 

a basis ) are  usually 

built  around  a central  theme , either  general  or 
seasonal  in  nature. 
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S-39  The  theme  for  a special  sale  (one  type  of 


.)  may  be 


.Wi  / - - 

f<i^i. \\  ^ . *'< ' • ■ 


\'i^  • 


general  or  season  in  nature,  and  the  sale  may  be 
on  a store-wide  or  departmental  basis.  For  example  : 

• Store -wide  promotions  built  around  a general 
theme  include : Anniversary  Sale;  1^  Sale; 

Dollar  Days ; Extra  Value  Week;  etc. 

• Store-vdde  promotions  built  around  a seasonal 
theme  Include:  Fall  Food  Festival;  Lenten  Meal 
Specials;  Picnic  Planning  Specials;  etc. 

• Departmental  promotions  built  around  a general 
theme  include:  Case  Goods  Sale  (Grocery  Dept. ); 
Best  Beef  Buys  (Meat  Dept. );  Cheese  Festival 
(Dairy  Dept. );  etc. 

• Departmental  promotions  built  around  a seasonal 
theme  Include:  Spring  Lamb  Festival  (Meat  Dept. ); 
Fall  Harvest  of  Values  (Produce  Dept. );  National 
Dairy  Month  (Dairy  Dept. );  etc. 


inpo  . 

S-40 

Generally,  a store  varies  the  nature  and  scope  of 
its  from  one  time  to  the 

next  — it  might  feature  a store  - wide  promotion 

r * ' > * ; . 'V 

with  a seasonal  theme,  then  a departmental 

promotion  with  a general  theme.  This  variety  helps 
attract  more  customers  by  generating  excitement 
and  Interest. 

« . * ' '-  

r Rr40  ■ - - 

rspeciar  sales 

S-41 

Thus,  to  attract  more  customers,  supermarkets  use 
many  and  varied  short-term  promotions , including 

i-"  ' , * - * ' ' 

S 

and 

i''?'  ‘ '■  . * 

Most  stores  also  use  long-term  promotions  to  attract 
more  customers  and  to  encourage  regular  patronage. 

K ' • ^ ‘‘ 

[ V“: 

7 -T  “---C  V . V, 

* 

R-41 

r.  special  events 

b.  Long-term  promotions 

^.^.(epd)  special 
se^s 

S-42 

Long-term  or  continuing  promotions  serve  both  to 

into  the 

ir.  * .. 

store  and  to 

c ' 

. A common  long-term  promotion 

i 

L 

Is^tradlng  stamps. 
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S-43  Trading  stamps  are  one  type  of - 

(or  continuing)  . They  are  widely 

used  by  supermarkets  because  stamp  plans: 

• Have  widespread,  continuing  appeal  for  consumers. 
(Results  of  a recent  survey  indicate  that  96%  of 
all  shoppers  save  trading  stamps , and  over  half  of 
them  save  two  or  more  different  kinds  of  stamps. 

• Are  easy  to  administer  without  additional  personnel 
and  without  a great  deal  of  additional  advertising 
effort. 

• Provide  a competitive  advantage  in  areas  where 
other  stores  do  not  give  stamps . 

• Tend  to  encourage  customers  to  shop  the  entire 
store , thus  helping  increase  sales  of  higher- 
margin  items. 


1 R-43 

longrterm.  • • 
promotion 

S-44  Many  supermarkets  use 

in  order  to  attract  more  customers  into  the  store 
and  encourage  regular  patronage. 

R-44 

S-45  Tradina  stamns  are  widelv  used  as  a 

trading  stamps  promotion.  However,  some  supermarket  operators 

have  found  that : 


• Stamp  plans  are  expensive , the  cost  of  trading 
stamps  being  about  2%  of  cales . 

• Stamps  slow  the  check-out  process. 

• Competitive  advantage  is  lost  if  most  other 
supermarkets  also  give  stamps. 

• It  is  difficult  to  discontinue  a stamp  plan  because 
of  the  possible  customer  reaction.  (In  a customer 
survey  at  a group  of  stores  giving  stamps,  11%  of 
the  shoppers  questioned  said  they  would  shop 
elsewhere  if  stamps  were  discontinued,  even  if  it 
meant  lower  prices!) 


S-46  One  of  the  major  disadvantages  of _ 

as  a long-term  promotion  is  their  high  cost  — about 
% of  sales . 


R-45 

long-term 


R-42 

attract  more 
customers 
encourage  regular 
patronage 
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R-46  S-47 

trading  stamps 
2% 


R-47  S-48 

i 2% 

encourage 

regular 

patronage 


i R-48 


coupons 


S-49 


R-49  S-50 

(b) 
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Trading  stamps  (which  cost  a store  about  % 

of  sales ) are  one  type  of  long-term  promotion  used 
to  attract  more  customers  into  the  store  and  to 


Another  is  coupons . 


Stores  using  coupons  as  a promotion  offer  customers 
food  or  merchandise  (such  as  glassware,  serving 
trays , dinnerware , or  encyclopedias ) at  a reduced 
price  or  free  with  a coupon  and,  often,  a specified 
minimum  purchase.  Usually,  one  item  of  a set  is 

offered  each  week.  In  most  cases , the 

are  distributed  to  customers  through  newspapers  or 
by  direct  mall. 


In  a continuing  coupon  promotion,  why  do  you 
think  only  one  item  of  a set  is  usually  offered 
each  week.  Instead  of  the  entire  set  at  once? 
(CIRCLE  THE  MAJOR  REASON) 

(a)  To  reduce  the  cost  of  the  promotion  for  the  store. 

(b)  To  encourage  regular  patronage  by  customers . 

(c)  To  make  it  easier  for  customers  to  transport 
the  items  home. 

(d)  To  reduce  the  amount  of  space  and  money  the 
store  must  tie  up  in  Inventory  of  the  items . 


iwu  lypes  o 

thus  far  are 


CC&Ul  piUlIlULlUiiO 


and 


promotions  and  games  of  chance 


Others  are  cash  register  tape 


* -Cash  register  tape  promotions  offer  merchandise 
(such  as  women's  hosiery  or  lawn  furniture)  free 
or  at  reduced  prices  with  cash  register  tapes 
totaling  a specified  amount. 

• Games  of  chance  (such  as  Lucky  Buck  or  numerous 
versions  of  Bingo)  offer  cash  or  merchandise  to 
shoppers  who  obtain  an  entire  set  or  seguence  of 
the  specially-marked  tickets  received  on  each 
shopping  trip. 
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R-50 

trading  stamps 
(and)  coupons 


R-51 

cash  register 
tape 

games  (of) 
chance 


R-52 

sales 


R-53 

sell  more  to 
each  customer 


R-54 

wide  variety 
of  products 
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S-51  V/e  have  now  seen  how  supermarkets  attempt  to 

increase  dollar  sales  (and#  ultimately,  profits)  by 
attracting  more  customers  through  advertising  and 
promotions . As  we  saw , long-term  promotions  (such 

as  trading  stamps,  coupons,  

promotions  , and  of 

also  serve  to  increase  sales  by  encouraging  regular 
patronage.  Now,  wc'll  see  how  stores  attempt  to 
increase  sales  by  selling  more  to  each  customei . 


SELLING  MORE  TO  EACH  CUSTOMER 


S-52  If  he  can  sell  more  to  each  customer,  the  supermarket 

operator  can  increase  his  dollar  (and , 

hopefully , his  dollar  profits) . One  of  the  many  ways 
he  attempts  to  sell  more  to  each  customer  is  by 
stocking  a wide  variety  of  products . 


1 . Stocking  a wide  variety  of  products 


S-53 


S-54 


S-55 


By  stocking  a wide  variety  of  products , the  store 

operator  hopes  to 

and  thereby  increase 


his  sales  and  profits. 


In  previous  Units , we  noteo  that  many  supermarkets 
in  recent  years  have  added  whole  new  lines  of  products , 
such  as  non-foods  and  fancy  baked  goods.  This  trend 
toward  "one-stop  shopping"  is  evidence  of  the  super- 
market operator's  attempt  to  sell  more  to  each  customer 
by  stocking  a 


In  order  to  sell  more  to  each  customer , the  super- 
market stocks  a wide  

and  also  a wide  selection  of 

brands . In  his  selection  of  brands , the  operator 
seeks  to  achieve  a good  product  "mix";  that  is , 
he  stocks  different-priced  brands  of  the  same  type  of 
product  to  appeal  to  a wider  cross-section  of  customers 
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1-55  2 . Stocking  a wide  selection  of  brands 

/arlety  of 

products  S-56  Besides  stocking  a wide  variety  of  products,  the 

supermarket  also  stocks  a wide  

in  an  attempt  to  sell  more  to 

each  customer.  In  this,  the  goal  is  to  stock  different- 
priced  brands  of  the  same  type  product , to  achieve 
' what  is  referred  to  as  a good  product  " '' . 


R-56 

selection  of 
; brands 
|"mix” 

S-57  Shoppers  sometimes  wonder  why  a supermarket  stocks 

a number  of  different  brands  of  the  same  type  of  product . 
Of  course,  the  store's  object  in  stocking  a wide 
selection  of  brand's  is  to  achieve  a good 
" " which  appeals  to  all  classes  of  customers , 

and  therebv  to  each  customer. 

!! 

R-57 

product  "mix" 
sell  more 

S-58  Two  ways  of  selling  more  to  each  customer,  then,  are 
to  stock  a wide 

and  to  stock  a wide 

• 

Another  is  to  maintain  adeguate  quantities  of  all 
items  stocked . consistent  with  inventorv  turnover 
requirements . 

^R-58 
1 variety  of 
products 
selection  of 
; brands 

1 

3 . Maintaining  adequate  quantities  of  items  stocked 

S-59  If  an  item  is  out-of-stock , some  shoppers  will  accept 
a substitute , but  many  others  will  go  elsewhere  to  buy 
the  desired  item.  'T’^us  . we  can  see  that  maintaining 
adequate  quantities  of  all  items  stocked  is  essential 
if  a supermarket  hopes  to 

• 

;R-59 

sell  more  to 
each  customer 


S-60  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Out-of-stocks  may  hurt  sales  oi 
individual  items , but  do  not  affect  a store's  total 
sales  because  a shopper  generally  buys  another 
brand  of  the  same  type  of  product  as  a substitute 
for  her  favorite  brand  if  it  is  out-of- stock. 
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R-60 

False 


R-61 

adequate  quantities 
out-of-stocks 


; R-62 
fully-stocked 


R-63 

out-of- stocks 
keeping  shelves 
fully- stocked 


; R-64 

wide  variety  of 
products 
wide  selection 
of  brands 

adequate  quaritities 
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One  aspect  of  the  problem  of  maintaining 

of  all  items 


stocked  is  avoiding  - - 

Another  is  the  matter  of  keeping  shelves 
fully-stocked  at  all  times. 


I 

I 


S-62 


According  to  recent  store  tests , fully- stocked 
shelves  produce  far  greater  sales  than  half-empty 
shelves  (about  23%  greater,  in  fact).  To  sell  more 
to  each  customer,  it's  necessary  not  only  to  avoid  out 

of- stocks  , but  also  to  keep  shelves  - 

at  all  times. 


I 


S-63  Maintaining  adequate  quantities  of  all  items  stocked, 

then , means  avoiding and 

also 

at  all  times . 


S-64  We  have  now  seen  three  things  a supermarket  does  to 
sell  more  to  each  customer: 


• Stock  a 


• Stock  a 

and 

• Maintain 

of  items  stocked. 

Another  is  to  encourage  more  complete  shopping  of 
the  store. 


4.  Encouraging  more  complete  shopping  of  the  store 

S-65  An  important  opportunity  for  supermarkets  to  sell 

more  to  each  customer  is  by  encouraging 

shopping  of  the  store . 
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R-65 

more  complete 


S-66  Studies  of  customers'  shopping  habits  indicate  that: 

• Instead  of  using  shopping  lists , many  shoppers 
tend  to  use  the  store  itself  as  a reminder  of 
things  to  buy,  scanning  the  shelves  as  they 
proceed  through  the  store . 

o Roughly  half  the  items  bought  by  the  average 
shopper  are  unplanned  or  impulse  purchases. 

Obviously,  the  more  items  a shopper  passes,  the 
more  often  she  will  be  "reminded"  to  buy  and 
the  more  often  she  will  get  the  "impulse"  to  buy. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  supermarkets  could  sell 
more  to  each  customer  by  


of  the  store . 


R-66 

encouraging  more 
1 complete  shopping 

S-67  Studies  of  shoppers'  traffic  patterns  show  that; 

• The  average  shopper  tends  to  shop  the  perimeter 

of  the  store , and  uses  cross-aisles  to  by-pass  j 

entire  sections.  i 

I 

1 

• The  average  shopper  passes  only  about  half  the  | 

product  locations  in  a store  when  doing  her 
heavy  shopping. 

Obviously , the  more  sections  a shopper  enters  and 
the  more  product  locations  she  passes,  the  more 
often  she  will  be  "reminded"  or  get  the  "impulse"  to 
buy.  Again,  by  encouraging  more  complete  shopping 
of  the  store , a supermarket  should  be  able  to 

• 

R-67 

sell  more  to 
each  customer 

S-68  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Most  shoppers  use  a shopping  list, 
know  exactly  what  they'  11  buy  before  they  enter  the 
store . and  shop  everv  section  of  the  store . 
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R-68  S-69  From  the  studies  of  customers'  shopping  habits  and 

palS0  traffic  patterns , one  can  conclude  that  supermarkets 

could  sell  more  to  each  customer  by  encouraging 


of  the  store . Here  are  some  possible  ways  to  do  this: 

• Eliminate  all  cross-aisles  by  extending  gondolas 
or  by  using  all  cross-aisle  space  for  displays. 

• Move  a popular  department  (such  as  Meat,  Baked 
Goods , Produce , or  Dairy)  from  a location  along  the 
outer  walls  of  the  store  to  an  Interior  location , 

In  order  to  discourage  perimeter  shopping . 

• Make  a shelf-talker  or  a sign  reading  " special 
of  the  day" , and  use  It  to  call  attention  to  a 
different  Item  each  day  which  Is  an  exceptionally 
oood  value . Advertise  the  idea  of  a daily  special , 
but  don't  advertise  the  Item  by  name  so  shoppers 
have  to  find  it  for  themselves. 

• Have  the  checkers  ask  each  shopper  if  she's  sure 
she  didn't  forget  to  buy  anything  on  this  shopping 
trip. 


R-59  S-70  Thus , an  important  factor  in  selling  more  to  each 

; more  complete  customer  Is  encouraging 

shopping 

store . Another  is  using  displays  as  reminders  of 

items  to  buy. 


R-70 

more  complete 
shopping 


R-71 

I reminders 

r> 
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5.  Using  displays  as  reminders  of  items  to  buy 


S-71 


S-72 


Special  displays  of  products  away  from  their  normal 

shelf  position  serve  as of  Items 

to  buy. 


The  effectiveness  of as  remindejrs 

of  items  to  buy  Is  evidenced  by  a recent  sales  audit 
of  1 ,877  displays  in  5 supermarkets  over  a 16  week 
period.  Unit  sales  of  items  displayed  Increased  by 
over  500% , and  dollar  sales  increased  by  about  400%J 
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R-72 

displays 

! 

S-73  In  a recent  sales  audit  of  1,877  displays , unit  sales 

of  all  Items  dlsolaved  Increased  bv  over  500%,  and  ' 

dollar  sales  increased  bv  about  400%. . .solid  proof  | 

of  the  value  of  dlsolavs  as  | 

. 

R-73 

reminders  of 
items  to  buy 

S-74  Items  displayed  in  a recent  sales  audit  showed 
increases  in  unit  sales  of  over  % and 

Increases  in  Dllar  sales  of  about  %.  When 

advertised  items  are  displayed,  even  greater  sales 
increases  result,  according  to  this  sales  audit: 

• Unit  sales  of  items  advertised  and  displayed  at 
a REDUCED  PRICE  showed  an  average  increase 
of  1009%  over  normeil  shelf  movement,  while 
unit  sales  of  items  advertised  and  displayed  at 
REGULAR  PRICE  showed  an  average  Increase  of 
730%  over  normal  shelf  movement. 

• Unit  sales  of  all  advertised  items  increased 
almost  900%  when  displayed , compared  to 
about  200%  when  confined  to  their  normal  shelf 
positions . 

R-74 
: 500% 
400% 

S-7S  Store  audits  indicate  that  special  displays  of  advertised 
Items  are  particularly  effective  as 

. Customer 

snr^/eys  indicate  that  displays  of  new  items  are  also 
extremely  effective: 

r 

[ 

• One -half  of  the  shoppers  interviewed  who  had 
bought  a new  item  that  day  said  they  did  so 
because  of  a special  display  and/or  store  feature 
of  the  item. 

'*■ 

• One -fourth  of  the  shoppers  interviewed  who  had 
bought  a brand  other  than  their  regular  brand  that 
day  said  they  did  so  because  of  a special  display 
and/or  store  feature  of  the  brand. 

R-75 

reminders  of 
items  to  buy 

S-76  Thus , we  see  that  special  displays  are  most  effective 

when  the  items  on  display  are  either  

items  or items.  Since  displays  serve  as  reminders 

of  items  to  buy.  displays  of  seasonal  items  and  slow-, 
moving  items  are  also  quite  effective . 
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R-76  S-77  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  greatest  sales  increases 

advertised  produced  by  displays  result  from  displays  of 

new  advertised  items « new  items,  seasonal  items,  and 

slow-moving  items.  


R-77 

True 


; R-78 
advertised 
new 

seasonal 

slow-moving 


S-78  Special  displays  ( particularly  of 

items , items , items , 

and  - items ) serve  as 

effective  reminders  of  items  to  buy.  The  major  types 
of  displays  and  their  primary  uses  include: 

( 1 ) Shopping  cart  or  dump  basket  displays  — ideal 
for  small  items;  easiest  to  build  and  move. 

( 2 ) Dump  displays  — used  in  freezers  or  refrigerated 
cases,  or  on  tables;  effective,  easy  to  build. 

( 3 ) Small  displays  (also  called  aisle  displays  or 

“sore-thumb“  dfsplavs)  — often  used  for  slower- 
moving  items;  can  be  located  in  an  aisle  or  in 
any  unused  corner  of  the  store . 

(4)  Slot  displays  — built-into  Grocery  gondolas  in 
space  created  by  removing  shelves  of  the  gondola; 
relieve  the  monotony  of  long , uniform  aisles  and 
encourage  customers  to  shop  the  entire  department. 

( 5 ) Shelf  extenders  — baskets  or  racks  attached  to 
gondola  projecting  slightly  into  aisle;  ideal  for 
small  tie-in  items  not  normally  found  in  the  section. 

( 6 ) Island  displays  — built  in  center  of  aisle , 
accessible  from  all  four  sides;  ideal  for  tie-ins , 
bulky  items  , or  produce . 

( 7 ) End-aisle  displays  — built  at  end  of  gondola; 
ideal  for  tie-in,  related -item , or  multiple-item 
displays . 

( 8 ) Mass  displays  — built  along  bare  wall  or  front 
windows  of  store;  used  primarily  for  bulky  staples 
with  high  turnover,  tie-ins,  or  multiple -items . 


S-79  Bulky,  heavy  items  such  as  large  sizes  of  packaged 
detergent  are  best  suited  to  a:  (CHECK  ONE) 

D Dump  display  D Mass  display 
D Small  display  D Slot  display 
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r-79  S-*80  a special  sale  of  assorted  packaged  luncheon  meats 

Mass  display  lends  itself  to  use  of  a:  (CHECK  ONE) 

D Dump  display  D Shopping  cart  display 

□ End-aisle  □ Small  display 

display 


R-80 

Dump  display 


S-81  If  you  wished  to  display  cannlsters  of  grated  cheese 
near  where  dry  spaghetti  and  macaroni  products  are 
normally  shelved,  you  would  probably  use  a: 

( CHECK  ONE ) 

□ Island  display  □ Shopping  cart  display 
n Mass  display  D Shelf  extender 


R-81  S-82  For  a display  of  a tie-in  promotion  of  pancake  mix 

Shell  extender  and  syrup,  you  would  probably  choose  a:  (CHECK 

ONE) 

n Slot  display  D Shelf  extender 

D End-aisle  D Dump  basket  display 

display 


R-82  S-83 

End-aisle  display 
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Special  displays,  then#  serve  as  effective 


. Actually,  the  effectiveness  of  a display 

depends  in  part  on  the  choice  of  a location  where 
there  is  good  store  traffic;  according  to  the  sales 
audit  referred  to  earlier: 


The  best  display  location  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
store , near  the  Meat  Department;  a close  second 
is  at  the  front  of  the  store , near  the  entrance 
and  the  check-out  counters . 

Next  in  order  of  preference  are:  the  center  of  the 
store  and  at  cross  aisles;  and  slot  displays  in 
Grocery  Department  gondolas. 
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S-83 

reminders  of 
items  to  buy 


If  you  were  arranging  special  displays  of  the  following 
items  and  had  two  display  locations  at  the  rear  of  the 
store , near  the  Meat  Department , which  two  items 
would  you  display  there  ? ( CIRCLE  TWO ) 

( a ) A staple  item  with  high  turnover  and  lower-than- 
average  margin,  such  as  packaged  detergents. 

( b ) A staple  item  with  average  turnover  and  lower- 
than-average  margin,  such  as  regular  coffee. 

(c ) A seasonal  item  with  average  turnover  and  higher- 
than-average  margin,  such  as  cocoa. 

( d ) An  impulse  item  with  higher-than^average  turnover 
and  margin,  such  as  packaged  candy. 


R-84 

( c ) and  ( d ) 


R-85 

rear 
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S-85  A major  factor  in  the  success  of  a display  is  choosing 
the  right  location  for  the  display , the  preferred  location 
being  the  •••  center  ,,,  rearJoi 

the  store. 


S-86  Besides  the  choice  of  a good , other 

factors  affecting  the  success  of  a display  include: 

• Using  a display  "theme"  which  attracts  attention 
and  gives  a reason  to  buy.  (According  to  the 
sales  audit  cited  earlier,  hand-lettered  signs 
gain  attention  better  than  printed  signs . ) 

• Using  "starter  gaps"  ~ building  the  display  to 
look  as  if  a few  customers  have  already  bought 
from  it.  (Surveys  show  that  people  often  hesitate 
to  buy  from  displays  that  look  too  "perfect" . ) 

• Keeping  the  display  well- stocked.  (Studies  indicate 
that  people  often  hesitate  to  buy  from  displays 

that  look  "picked  over" . ) 
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iR-86 

location 


S-87  We  have  now  seen  five  ways  for  a supermarket  to 
Increase  sales  by  selling  more  to  each  customer: 


• By  stocking  a wide  variety  of  products; 

• By  stocking  a wide  selection  of  brands; 

• By  maintaining  adequate  quantities  of  Items  stocked; 

• By  encouraging 

of  the  store;  and , 

• By  using as  reminders  of 

Items  to  buy. 


Still  another  Is  bv  pricing  for  greatest  volume  (and 
profit ) . 


R-87 

more  complete 
shopping 
displays 

S-88 

. Prlclna  for  Greatest  volume  ( and  profit.) 

As  you're  aware,  odd-number  orlclngLls  the  rule  In 
supermarkets . The  practice  of  using  prices  such 
as  29<r,  39<r,  and  89<r  (Instead  of  round-numbers 
such  as  30<r , 40<r  and  90<r ) Is  what's  meant  by 

pricing . 

R-88 

odd-number 

: 

S-89 

Odd-number  orlclnq  (also  called  psvchologlcal 
orlclnq ) Is  widely  used  In  supermarkets . Except 
for  some  Items  which  are  priced  at  10<^,  25<^,  and 
$1.00,  most  items  are  priced  at 

prices  such  as  19^,  49^,  and  69^. 

R-89 

> odd-number 

1' 

[ 

S-90 

People  tend  to  think  of  an  item  priced  at  $1.29  as 
being  "about  $1.20"  Instead  of  "about  $1.30".  As 
a result,  more  people  will  buy  an  item  If  It  Is  priced 
at  (an  odd~numb6T  •••  a TOund^nutnbBV ) • 

1 R-90 

an  odd-number 

S-91 

According  to  studies  made  on  the  psychology  of 
shoppers , sales  of  an  item  will  generally  be 
(lowev  ...  higheThtdiTi  odd-number  price  Is 
used  Instead  of  a round -number  price . 
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R-91 

higher 


R-92 

odd-number 


S-92  Perhaps  you've  had  this  experience:  your  wife  brings 
home  a new  dress  which,  she  says,  cost  "only 
nineteen  dollars";  when  the  bill  arrives,  you  find 
the  price  was  actually  $19.95  ...  or  5%  more  than 
she  led  you  to  believe . The  same  thinking  occurs 

regarding  items  in  a supermarket  where  - 

pricing  is  used. 


S-93  One  aspect  of  pricing  for  greatest  volume  is  the  use 

of  - 

Another  is  the  use  of  multiple  pricing. 


i 

( 

i 


: 

R-93  S-94  The  practice  of  offering  two  or  more  units  of  an  item 

^ odd-number  at  a given  price  is  referred  to  as  multiple  pricing, 

pricing  Selling  apples  at  2 'pounds  for  29<^  (instead  of 

15^  a pound)  would  be  an  example  of 


R-94  S-95  Generally,  if  items' are  multiple  priced,  a customer 

multiple  pricing  pays  slightly  more  per  unit  if  she  buys  only  one  unit 

than  if  she  buys  the  multiple  units . For  example , 
say  that  canned  beans  are  priced  at  2 cans  for  19^; 
if  she  buys  one  can  on  two  successive  shopping 
trips , she  pays  a dime  each  and  ends  up  paying  a penny 
more  than  if  she  bought  two  cans  at  a time . Thus , 

pricing  encourages  shoppers  to 

buy  larger  quantities  in  order  to  save  money. 


h 
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R-95 

multiple 


R-96 

multiple  pricing 
larger 


I 

t 


S-96  Recent  store  tests  show  that: 

• When  five  items  were  changed  from  their  regular 
single-unit  prices  (21^  each,  23^  each/  etc. ) to 
multiple  prices  (2  for  41<5,  2 for  45<5,  etc. ),  unit 
sales  Increased  an  average  of  27%. 

• Unit  sales  of  one  item  (a  brand  of  tomato  juice) 
which  was  changed  from  a can  to  3 cans  for 
99<J  increased  70%  . . . even  though  the  per-unit 
cost  remained  the  same ! 

• When  ten  other  items  were  changed  from  their 
regular  multiple  prices  to  single-unit  prices , 
unit  sales  decreased  an  average  of  32%. 

Thus , we  see  that 

encourages  shoppers  to  buy quantities  in 

order  to  save  money. 


S-97  Multiple  pricing  encourages  shoppers  to  buy  larger 
quantities  in  order  to  « As  part 

of  the  same  tests: 

• When  five  items  were  changed  from  their  regular 
"2  for"  and  "3  for"  multiple  prices  to  multiple 
prices  of  "6  for" , unit  sales  Increased  an  average 
of  31%. 

® Unit  sales  of  one  item  ( a brand  of  canned  peas ) 
which  was  changed  from  3 for  49^  to  6 for  98^ 
Increased  125%  . . . even  though  the  per-unit  cost 
remained  the  same ! 

® Unit  sales  of  another  item  (a  brand  of  canned  pet 
food)  which  was  changed  from  3 for  29<^  to  6 for 
59<5  increased  53%  ...  even  though  the  per-unit 
cost  was  higher! 


R-97 

save  money 


S-98  The  use  of  odd-number  pricing  and  multiple  pricing 

(which  encourages  shoppers  to  buy  

in  order  to  

_J  are  two  factors  in  pricing  for  greatest 

volume . A third  is  the  use  of  mark-downs . 
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R-98 
larger 
quantities 
save  money 


S-99  Mark-downs  are  temporary  reductions  in  the  prices 
of  certain  items . In  general , „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

are  used  for  three  broad  classes  of  items : 

• Sale  items . where  prices  are  reduced  primarily 
to  attract  more  customers . 

• Over-stocked  items . where  prices  are  reduced 
primarily  to  eliminate  stocks  which  are  excessive 
in  relation  to  the  items'  turnover. 

• ''Salvage*'  items,  where  prices  are  reduced  on 
over-ripe  perishables  primarily  to  move  them 
before  they  spoil. 


R-99 

mark-downs 


R-lOO 

c 

b 

a 


S-100  Match  the  types  of  mark-down  items  at  the  left 

with  the  primary  reason  for  each  type  at  the  right . 


"Salvage"  item 

a. 

To  reduce 
excels  stocks. 

Sale  items 

b. 

To  attract  more 
customers . 

Over-stocked 

c. 

To  sell  over-ripe 

items 

perishables  before 
they  spoil. 

S-101  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  an  item  has  not  declined^ 
marking-down  an  item  is  Justified  ONLY  if  it 
succeeds  in: 

• Attracting  more  customers  (as  in  the  case  of 
items);  and/or 

• Reducing  excessive  stocks  of  the  item  (as  in 

the  case  of items);  and/or 

• Moving  over-ripe  perishables  before  they  spoil 

( as  in  the  case  of  " " items ) . 


R-101 

sale 

over-stocked 

"salvage" 
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S-102  A mark-down,  then,  is  a temporary  reduction  in  the 
price  of  an  item.  In  the  case  of  over-ripe 

perishables  (or  " " items),  a large 

mark-down  is  economically  sound  even  if  the 
reduced  price  means  selling  the  items  below  cost, 
since  the  items  would  spoil  and  be  a total  loss 
unless  sold. 
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R-102 

"salvage" 


S-103  J'lark”downs  of  "salvage"  items  (or - 

) can  be  made  with  little 

thought  of  the  cost  of  the  items , since  the  items 
would  be  a total  loss  due  to  spoilage  unless  sold. 

Fot  example: 


If  a shipment  of  fresh  strawberries  arrives 
on  Thursday  and  isn't  sold -out  by  late 
Saturday  afternoon , the  Produce  Manager  will 
try  to  sell  the  remaining  stocks  rather  than  keep 
them  over  till  Monday , by  which  time  they  will 
have  spoiled  and  will  be  a total  loss.  Thus , 
even  if  he  has  to  mark-down  the  berries  below 
cost  (say,  from  a pint  to  10<J)  an^^hing  he 
takes  in  is  better  than  suffering  a total  loss  on 
the  remaining  boxes . 


R-103 

over-*rlpe 

perlstobles 


S-104  "Salvage/' items  can  be  marked -down  without  much  regard 

to  the  effects  of  the  mark-downs  on  profit  from  the  sale 

of  the  items , since  the  items  would  be  a 

unless  sold  before  spoiling.  However,  the 

effects  on  profit  is  an  Important  consideration  in 
marking-down  over-stocked  items  and,  even  moreso, 
sale  items. 


Mark-downs  of  over-stocked  items  and  sale  items 
must  be  made  only  after  considering  their  effects 

on . Every  penny  an  item  is  marked- 

down  means  a penny  less  mark-up  on  each  unit  sold. 

For  example: 

Let's  say  an  item  costs  80<^  and  normally  sells 
for  $1.00.  Margin  is  20%  and  mark-up  is  20«r. 

If  the  price  of  the  item  is  marked-down  10%  to 
90^,  margin  is  reduced  to  11%  and  mark-up  is 
CUT  IN  HALF  to  10«rl  Thus,  a price  reduction 
of  10%  on  an  item  with  a margin  of  20%  produces 
a 50%  reduction  in  mark-up! 


R-104  S-105 

total  loss 
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\ R-105 
profit 

S-106 

Every  penny  an  item  is  marked-down  means  a penny 

less - on  the  sale  of  each  unit.  Since 

the  cost  of  the  item  doesn't  change,  every  penny 
the  item  is  markechdown  also  means  a penny  less 
total  gross  profit  . . . UNLESS  total  sales  increase 
sufficiently  to  off-set  the  difference.  ' 

i 

R-106 

mark-up 

S-107 

1 

Unless  sales  of  a marked-down  item  increase  | 

substantially,  the  mark-down  has  the  effect  of 
reducina  total  produced  1 

by  the  item . 

i 

R-107 

gross  profit 

S-108 

1 

Mark-downs  must  produce  a substantial  increase  in  ! 

total  of  the  items  marked-down,  other- 

wise  the  store's  gross  profit  suffers. 

For  example: 

Consider  again  the  item  that  costs  8Q<^  and 
normally  sells  for  $1.00,  with  a 20%  margin 
and  20<J  mark-up.  Let's  say  the  item  normally 
sells  50  units  a week,  producing  a weekly  ; 

gross  profit  of  $10.  If  the  price  is  marked-  | 

down  to  90<^  the  store  must  sell  100  units  to  1 

yield  the  same  total  gross  profit  dollars ! In 
other  words , SALES  MUST  DOUBLE  to  off-set 
the  10%  price  reduction! 

R-108 
f sales 

S-109 

Thus , we  see  that  there  must  be  a significant 
increase  in  sales  to  off-set  a mark-down  in  the 
price  of  an  item  in  order  to  produce  the  same  total 

• 

\ R-109 

.t 

i gross  profit 

S-110 

We  have  now  looked  at  some  of  the  major  ways  a 
supermarket  can  attract  more  customers  and  sell  more 
to  each  customer  . . . and  thereby  increase  total 
dollar  sales  and,  hopefully,  prohts.  The  last  of  these 
wavs  was  bv  for  create st  volume  and  ' 

profit . 

R-UO 
; pricing 

END  OF  SECTION  H. 
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III.  OTHER  MEANS  OF  INCREASING  SALES 


In  the  previous  Section,  we  explored  some  of  the  major  aspects  of  a super- 
market's attempt  to  increase  store  sales  principally  by  attracting  more 
customers  and  selling  more  to  each  customer.  However,  there  are  many 
other  factors  which  play  a part  in  a store's  ability  to  attract  customers  and 
sell  more  to  each  customer.  Here,  we'll  consider  two  of  these  factors : 
customer  conveniences ; and  support  of  consumer  promoth^ns  offered  by 
manufacturers . 

PROVIDING  CUSTOMER  CONVENIENCES 


At  first  glance,  there  seems  to  be  little  connection  between  custom:  con- 
veniences and  sales  in  a supermarket.  Yet,  when  we  think  about  it  for  a 
moment,  we  can  see  that  the  many  services  and  facilities  which  we  think 
of  as  customer  conveniences  — and  which  we  often  take  for  granted  — do  in 
fact  play  an  important  part  in  the  sales  success  of  a supermarket.  For 
example: 

• Adequate  parking  facilities . Most  homemakers  do  their  "heavy" 
shopping  once  a week  . . buy  more  than  they  are  able  to  cany  . . . 
and  live  a distance  from  the  store.  Since  a car  is  almost  a necessity 
in  shopping,  many  shoppers  prefer  a supermarket  whJch  has  a large 
parking  lot  and  wide  stalls,  with  plenty  of  spaces  near  the  store's 
entrance . 

• Automatic  doors . Automatic  doors  make  customers  feel  welcome  when 
entering  the  store  . . . serve  to  direct  traffic  without  giving  ipeople 
the  impression  they  are  being  directed  . . . and  are  a work-saver  when 
they're  leaving  loaded  down  with  groceries . These  are  all  factors  in 
the  amount  a customer  will  buy  while  in  the  store. 

• Shopping  carts.  Carts,  which  are  essential  for  self-service  shopping, 
also  make  it  possible  for  shoppers  to  transport  heavy  loads  to  their 
cars , thus  permitting  them  to  buy  more  while  in  the  store . I[  In  some 
areas , many  carts  "disappear"  because  of  customer  negligence  and/or 
theft;  at  upwards  of  $35  each,  this  can  constitute  a serious  drain  on 
store  profits . ) 

• "Kiddie  Korrals".  Kiddie  Korrals  permit  the  shopper  to  leave  her  small 
children  while  shopping , enabling  her  to  spend  more  time  in  the  store 
store  and  to  buy  more . 
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• nhftnk-caahlna  service.  Check'-cashlng  service  acts  as  a traffic 
builder  and  removes  the  shopper's  fear  of  over-spending,  and  thereby 
encourages  her  to  buy  more  • 

• Cuatntner  rastmoms . Customer  restrooms  (which  often  are  far  more 
than  merely  a "convenience",  particularly  for  shoppers  with  small 
children)  also  enable  shoppers  to  spend  more  time  in  the  store.  However, 
only  30%  of  supermarkets  have  customer  restrooms  . . . mainly  because 

of  the  fear  that  shop-lifters  would  use  the  privacy  of  the  restrooms  to 
hide  items  in  their  clothing. 

• Rynregfi  chank^Qut  lanes.  Express  check-out  lanes  save  time  for  the 
shopper  who  is  buying  just  a few  items , thus  making  her  more  apt  to 
come  back  the  next  time . 

• Parcel  nink^iin  service.  Parcel  pick-up  Service  relieves  the  customer  of 
the  burden  of  carrying  out  and  loading  her  own  bundles  into  the  car  ... 
permits  her  to  buy  more  items  and  larger  sizes . 

• Other  customer  conveniences  which  help  attract  more  customers , make 
shopping  more  pleasant,  and/or  promote  larger  purchases: 

— Snack  bar 
— Home  delivery 
— Credit 

— Printed  shopping  lists 
— Diagrams  or  maps  of  store  layout 
— Recipe  service 
— "New  item  corner" 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  customer  conveniences  — though  often  minor  things 
which  are  frequently  taken  for  granted  — are  a factor  in  increasing  sales  for 
a supermarket.  Another  factor  is  the  store's  support  of  manufacturers' 
consumer  promotions. 

SUPPORTING  MANUFACTURERS’  CONSUMER  PROMOTIONS 


Needless  to  say,  a customer  will  be  sorely  disappointed  if  she  finds  that  her 
favorite  supermarket  is  not  stocking  some  exciting  promotion  or  deal  offered 
by  a food  processor  — something,  say,  that  she  saw  on  television  or  read  about 
in  a newspaper  or  a magazine.  Not  only  will  she  be  disappointed  but,  should 
it  happen  frequently,  she  may  conclude  that  the  store  is  not  "up"  with  the 
latest  things  that  interest  shoppers  . . . and  she  may  decide  to  look  for  another 
store  that  is  1 
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With  th6  thousdnds  of  consumor  promotions  offered  yeerly  by  food  processors 
and  other  manufacturers  selling  through  supermarkets,  it's  obviously 
impossible  for  a store  to  put  special  merchandising  effort  or  build  special 
displays  for  every  promotion.  The  average  housewife  realizes  this.  However, 
the  thing  she  doesn't  understand  is  — if  a manufacturer  promotes  an  In-pack 
premium,  for  example  — then  why  doesn't  her  favorite  store  hive  the  pack  on 
its  shelves  1 After  all,  she  thinks,  this  wouldn't  require  any  extra  effort  on 
the  store's  part. 

Actually,  most  consumer  promotions  DO  require  some  extra  effort  for  the  store  . 
even  aside  from  any  special  displays  that  might  be  built  or  merchandising 
effort  that  might  be  expended : 

• Gents-off  deal  nacks.  Retail  price  of  a brand  is  reduced  for  a limited 
time  and  reduction  is  shown  on  the  package. 

Requires  some  additional  time , storage  space , and  handling  at  the 
retail  and  wholesale  levels  to  keep  deal-pack  goods  separate  from 
regular  packs.  Also,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  shelf  price 
and  the  price-mark  on  the  item  reflect  the  cents-off  reduction. 

(NOTE:  In  some  states,  cents-off  deal  packs  are  Illegal  if  they  indicate 
a reduction  in  the  shelf-price  of  the  item;  Instead,  the  cents-off 
marking  on  the  package  must  state  that  a coupon  is  enclosed  which  can 
be  redeemed  later  for  the  amount  indicated. ) 

• Premiums . Premiums  (such  as  tableware,  cooking  utensils,  toys,  etc. ) 
offered  for  a limited  time  Include : 

— "In-pack"  . . . the  premium  is  enclosed  in  the  package. 

— "On-pack"  or  "tape-on"  . . . the  premium  is  attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  package. 

— "Mail-in"  . . . the  premium  must  be  requested  by  mall  directly  from 
the  manufacturer.  Special  premium  deal  packs  contain  a description 
of  the  premium  and  a mall-ln  coupon;  mall-ln  coupons  appearing 

in  ads  or  on  tear-off  pads  in  the  store  require  the  sender  to  provide 
evidence  of  purchase  (a  boxtop,  tear  strip,  etc. ).  Generally, 
sender  must  Include  some  money  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  handling; 
if  the  money  covers  the  cost  of  the  premium  Itself,  it  is  said  to  be 
a " self-liauidatlna " premium. 

Premiums  require  little  or  no  addltonal  time  or  handling  for  the  retailer 
although  on-pack  premiums  sometimes  require  added  apace  and  cause 
difficulty  because  of  their  size  and/or  Irregular  shape. 
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I Coupons.  Coupons  distributed  by  the  manufacturer  by  mall,  in 

advertising,  or  inside  a package  may  be  used  as  cash  by  the  shopper 
when  she  buys  a particular  brand. 

The  retailer  must  send  the  coupons  he  lias  collected  to  the  manufacturer 
or  to  an  independent  agency  retained  by  the  manufacturer;  in  return,  he 
receives  the  face  value  of  the  coupons,  plus  a handling  allowance. 

Handling,  tallying,  and  sorting  coupons  is  a time-consuming  Job. 

Further,  checkers  must  be  on  their  guard  to  see  that  shoppers  who 
redeem  coupons  have  actually  bought  the  brands  to  which  the  coupons 

apply. 

• Contests  and  sweepstakes.  Consumers  have  an  opportunity  to  win  money 
or  valuable  prizes.  In  a contest,  entrants  must  perform  some  activity, 
such  as  complete  a statement  or  a jingle ; in  a sweepstakes , entrants 
merely  send  in  their  name  and  address.  Usually,  evidence  of  purchase 
is  also  required. 

Contests  and  sweepstakes  generally  require  no  added  effort  for  the 
retailer,  since  rules  and  entry  blanks  are  generally  printed  on  the 
manufacturer's  package,  on  tear-off  pads  in  the  store,  and/or  in 
newspapers  and  magazines . 

(NOTE:  Contests  and  sweepstakes  are  illegal  in  some  states. ) 

• Tie-in  Promotions . Two  or  more  different  types  of  products  (usually 
made  by  different  manufacturers ) are  advertised  and  promoted  Jointly 
by  the  manufacturer(s) . 

Though  no  additional  time  or  effort  is  required  of  the  retailer,  success 
of  a tie-in  promotion  depends  greatly  on  in-store  displays  of  both 
products  together. 

• Refund  offers . Consumers  may  receive  a full  or  partial  refund  on  the 
purchase  price  of  a brand  by  sending  in  evidence  of  purchase  to  the 
manufacturer  (a  popular  promotion  with  manufacturers  introducing  a 
new  product). 

R^func^  offers  require  no  additional  effort  on  the  part  of  the  retailer. 

As  mentioned,  most  types  of  consumer  promotions  require  some  extra  effort 
at  both  the  retail  and  the  wholesale  levels.  However,  the  increased  sales 
and  customer  interest  that  these  promotions  generate  usually  make  this 
effort  worthwhile. 
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IV.  GENERATING  PROFIT  BY  INCREASING  MARGINS 


We  have  already  seen  how  the  relationship  of  sales,  margins,  and  expanses 
affects  profit.  We  have  explored  at  some  length  the  possibility  of  Improidiif 
profit  by  Increasing  sales  while  holding  the  line  on  margins  and  expenses. 
Now,  we'll  look  at  the  possibility  of  Improving  profits  by  Increasing  margins 
while  maliitalnlng  (or  increasing)  sales  and  holding  the  line  on  expenses. 

Basically,  the  major  opportunities  to  increase  margins  are: 

• By  Increasing  the  prices  of  items  sold;  and/or 

• By  reducing  the  cost  of  goods  sold;  and/or 

• By  eliminating  "inventory  shrinkage" 

INCREASING  PRICES  OF  ITEMS  SOLD 


An  Increase  in  the  price  of  an  Item  or  Items , without  a corresponding  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  item  or  Items , serves  to  Increase  the  % of  margin  on  the 
item  or  items . 

As  you  know , margin  Is  figured  by  dividing  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
an  item  and  the  retail  price  by  the  retail  price . For  example;  an  item  which 
costs  20^  and  sells  for  25^  has  a margin  of  20% ( 5^  v 25^ ).  If  the  price  were 
raised  to  27^  and  the  cost  of  the  Item  remained  unchanged,  then  the  margin 
on  the  item  would  become  26%  ( 7^  t 27^). 

In  Section  n,  we  saw  that  the  sales  of  an  Item  must  increase  to  off-set  a 
mark-down  in  the  price  of  the  item.  The  opposite  applies  In  the  case  of  a 
price  increase:  a drop-off  in  sales  of  the  Item  could  be  experienced  — and 
probably  will  be  experienced  — without  having  an  adverse  effect  on  profit . 

The  question  is:  how  big  can  the  drop-off  be  before  it  affects  profit. 

For  an  answer  to  this  question,  let's  go  back  to  the  item  that  cost  80^  and 
normally  sells  for  $1.00  for  a 20^  mark-up,  with  unit  sales  of  50  per  week 
producing  a gross  profit  of  $10  per  week. 

• If  the  price  were  raised  5%  to  $1.05,  mark-up  would  be  25^  per  unit. 

• With  a 25^  mark-up,  only  40  un.lts  per  week  would  have  to  be  sold 
(instead  of  50  units ) to  provide  the  same  weekly  gross  profit  ($10). 

• Thus , an  item  originally  having  a 20%  margin  would  produce  the  same 
total  gross  profit  dollars  on  a price  increase  of  5%,  even  if  unit  sales 
declined  as  much  as  20%! 
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From  this  example , it  may  appear  a simple  matter  to  increase  profits  simply 
by  increasing  prices  across-the-board  on  all  items.  However,  this  con- 
clusion fails  to  take  into  account  the  shrewd  "Yankee  Trader"  nature  of 
the  American  housewife . Although  the  average  homemaker  may  not  be  able 
to  quote  prices  of  specific  items  when  asked,  she  does  have  a sixth  sense 
about  whether  or  not  she  is  paying  more  for  an  item  than  she  has  to  or  used 
to.  If  a store  were  to  raise  prices  Indiscriminately,  chances  are  the  majority 
of  its  customers  would  know  it. . .and,  if  there's  one  thing  the  average 
shopper  can't  abide,  it's  the  notion  that  she's  being  taken  advantage  of! 

Besides,  competition  in  the  industry  is  so  intense  as  to  rule  out  the  idea  of 
raising  margins  and  prices  to  Improve  profits  except  on  a selective  basis. 

A safer  — and  usually  more  productive  — way  of  improving  margins  and 
profits  would  be  to  try  and  reduce  the  cost  of  goods  sold. 

REDUCING  THE  COST  OF  GOODS  SOLD 


Most  manufacturers , food  processors , and  wholesalers  carefully  figure 
their  prices  and  do  not  allow  latitude  for  "haggling" . However,  opportunities 
do  exist  for  buyers  to  reduce  the  cost  of  goods  sold;  the  major  ones  are: 

• Buying  in  largest  quantities  possible;  and , 

• Taking  advantage  of  suppliers'  discounts , allowances , and  deals . 

1.  Buying  in  largest  quantities  possible 

Many  suppliers  offer  lower  per-unit  or  per-case  prices  on  large-quantity  orders. 
For  example , a supplier's  price  list  may  be  set  up  on  this  basis; 

1 to  9 cases .$7.85  per  case 

10  to  24  cases ^ . 7.77  " 

25  to  49  cases .7.70  " 

50  to  199 cases 7.63  " " 

200  to399cases 7.55  " " 

over  400  cases 7.50  " " 

Some  suppliers  offer  this  type  of  sliding  price  schedule  on  the  total  number  of 
cases  ordered  of  all  ( or  a certain  group  of ) products  they  manufacture  or  sell . 

According  to  law,  the  price  differences  must  be  the  direct  result  of  economies 
in  handling,  billing,  and  shipping  large-volume  orders.  Further,  the  rule  of 
non-preferentlal  treatment  applies;  that  is,  all  customers  must  be  offered  the 
same  prices  and  have  the  same  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  lower  prices 
offered  for  large-volume  purchases. 
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From  the  sample  price  list  shown , It  would  appear  that  the  dollars~and>cents 
difference  per  case  is  not  very  great.  For  example , the  difference  between 
buying  100-case  lots  and  400-case  lots  is  only  13<r  per  case,  or  $52  per  400 
cases.  However,  assuming  that  each  case  contains  24  units,  the  cost  per 
unit  Is  31.80<r  In  100-case  lots  compared  to  31.25<r  In  400-case  lots. . .or  a 
difference  over  1/2  cent  per  unit  or  of  1.7%  In  the  cost  of  goods  soldi 

Obviously,  It  may  be  to  the  buyer's  advantage  to  order  as  large  a quantity  as 
possible  at  one  time , In  order  to  obtain  the  lowest  per-unit  price . However, 
such  purchases  are  desirable  ONLY  If  the  item's  turnover  warrants  buying  In 
large  quantities  and  ONLY  If  storage  space  and  capital  are  available . It 
would  be  foolhardy  to  load  up  on  an  Item  with  slow  turnover  simply  to  obtain 
a lower  per-urdt  price;  by  so  doing , the  buyer: 

• Tles-up  valuable  storage  space  (the  cost  of  storing  an  Item  Is  often 
figured  at  1/2  of  1%  the  Item's  cost  per  month. ) 

• Incurs  excessive  handling  costs  If  he  must  shift  the  stock  around  In 
the  storage  area  before  It's  sold. 

• Risks  the  possibility  the  Item  will  lose  freshness  or  become  obsolete 
due  to  changes  In  formulation  or  packaging , probably  necessitating 
drastic  mark-downs  to  move  the  over-stock . 

• Ties  up  money  which  may  be  more  profitably  used  In  other  areas  of  the 
business;  for  example , to  take  advantage  of  cash  discounts  offered  by 
suppliers . 

Large-volume  purchases , then,  are  advantageous  only  If  the  buyer  Is 
reasonably  certain  of  moving  the  goods  In  a short  period  of  time.  Thus , In 
effect,  an  Item's  turnover  generally  dictates  the  quantities  to  be  bought. 

2.  Taking  advantage  of  suppliers*  discounts,  allowances,  and  deals 

Most  retailers  and  central  buying  organizations  can  take  advantage  of  various 
types  of  discounts , allowances , and  deals  offered  by  their  suppliers  which 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  per-unit  cost  of  the  products  bought . 

• Seasonal  discounts . A seasonal  discount  is  sometimes  offered  by  a 
manufacturer  of  seasonal  Items  (Christmas  wrappings,  Easter-egg 
coloring , Halloween  masks , etc . ) to  encourage  customers  to  place  their 
orders  and/or  take  delivery  of  goods  In  advance  of  the  normal  buying 
period.  Seasonal  discounts  are  sometimes  called  earlv-buvlng  allowances . 
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The  same  points  which  apply  to  large-volume  purchases  also  apply  to 
seasonal  discounts.  However , in  the  case  of  seasonal  items « there  is 
a further  danger  In  over-buying;  that  Is , the  possibility  of  having  a 
stock  of  the  goods  left  over  with  no  possible  way  of  moving  them  at 
regular  prices  till  next  year. 

• Trade  allowances , including  co-operative  advertising  allowances  and 
promotional  allowances.  These  are  essentially  payments  by  manufacturers 
to  defray  the  cost  of  specific  advertising  or  sales  promotion  activities 
performed  by  retailers  or  central  buying  organizations . 

--  For  some  types  of  activities  performed  / a flat  amount  is  paid.  For 
example,  a manufacturer  may  offer  a $5  allowance  for  each  special 
display  of  his  products  of  a certain  size,  built  during  a specified 
period . 

— For  other  types  of  activities  performed,  payment  may  be  based  on 
the  quantities  purchased  in  a given  period  of  time.  For  example , 
a manufacturer  may  offer  a co-op  advertising  allowance  of  25^  per 
case  or  a percentage  of  total  purchases  (generally,  3%  to  5%)  for 
certain  products  bought  during  a period,  provided  the  customer  has 
met  the  performance  requirements  of  including  the  products  in  his 
ads  according  to  the  terms  of  the  co-operative  advertising  agreement. 

• Promotions  and  deals . Various  ”^es  of  promotions  and  deals  are 
periodically  offered  by  suppliers . However,  the  two  most  wldely-used 
types  — and  the  two  which  have  the  greatest  effect  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  goods  sold  — are; 

— "Case-off"  deals.  These  are  reductions  In  the  per-case  cost  of 
an  item  or  Items  bought  during  a specified  period*  For  example , 

25<r  off  per-case  might  be  offered  during  the  Introduction  of  a new 
product  or  In  connection  with  a consumer  promotion  being  run  by 
a supplier. 

~ "Free  goods"  deals.  These  are  offers  of  free  products  with  the 
purchase  of  a stated  quantity,  as  an  incentive  for  the  buyer  to 
order  more  than  he  might  otherwise  buy.  For  example , the  deal 
may  be  "one  case  free  with  ten"  or  "three  cases  free  with  twenty- 
five"  . 

As  in  the  case  of  large-volume  purchases , such  deals  are  profitable  to 
the  buyer  ONLY  If  he  can  move  the  quantity  bought  in  a reasonable 
period  of  time . 
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• Cash  discounts.  A cash  discount  is  a percentage  reduction  of  the  total 
purchase  price  allowed  a buyer  for  prompt  payment  of  his  bill . 

The  most  common  discount  is  "2%/10,  net  30" , which  means  that  the 
buyer  may  deduct  2%  of  his  bill  if  he  pays  within  10  days , but  must  pay 
the  entire  bill  within  30  days.  In  effect  then,  the  buyer  receives  a 2% 
discount  for  surrendering  use  of  his  money  for  20  days . . .a  rate  of  36% 
per  year.  Obviously,  taking  cash  discounts  whenever  possible  is  a 
wise  move . financially! 

For  many  businesses , cash  discounts  r^an  mean  the  difference  between 
a profit  or  a loss  for  the  year.  For  example:  a supermarket  doing 
$1  million  a year  in  sales  with  a gross  margin  of  20%,  purchases 
$800,000  worth  of  goods  a year;  a 2%  discount  on  products  bought 
would  amount  to  $16 ,000  yearly  ( $800,000  x 2% ).  Based  on  the 
industry  average  for  rent  ( 1.5%  of  sales ) , this  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  year's  rent! 

Taking  advantage  of  suppliers'  discounts , allowances , and  deals  serves 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  goods  sold.  The  same  end-result  is  produced  by 
eliminating  inventory  shrinkage. 

ELIMINATING  INVENTORY  SHRINKAGE 


The  term  "inventory  shrinkage"  is  generally  used  in  referring  to  the  loss  of 
saleable  goods  due  to: 

• Shortages  in  in-coming  shipments  and  deliveries 

• Breakage  and  spoilage 

• Pilferage 

It's  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of  loss  to  a supermarket  as  a result 
of  these  three  causes.  However,  the  EFFECTS  of  such  losses  can  easily  be 
seen: 

• If  an  item  has  a 20%  margin,  the  loss  of  ONE  UNIT  — one  can  or  jar 
or  box  — wipes  out  the  total  gross  profit  realized  from  the  sale  of 
the  next  FOUR  UNITS. 

• If  the  item  returns  the  "average"  net  profit  of  1.2%,  the  loss  of  ONE 
UNIT  wipes  out  the  total  net  profit  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  next 
66  UNITS! 
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Here's  how  this  works  out: 


say  the  Item  cost  20^ 

'w%  n^in#  If  oiir'ii^t' i*n^’ i|, 1^'  v'.-: .fvt? 
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the  loss  of  one  U33it  is  #r,h<^twj|l 
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m must  sell  an  additional 


1 , Preventing  shortages  in  in~comina  shipments  and  deliveries 

Shortages  in  in-coming  shipments  and  deliveries  of  products  may  be  due  to 
carelessness  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  personnel  at  the  plant  or  warehouse 
where  the  shipment  originated.  • .or  on  the  part  of  the  trucker  or  delivery 
man. . .or  on  the  part  of  store  personnel. . .or  others. 

Of  the  three  causes  of  inventory  shrinkage,  shortages  in  In-comlng  ship- 
ments and  deliveries  are  probabJy  the  easiest  to  detect  and  prevent. . . 
PROVIDED  THAT  an  effective  procedure  is  established  and  followed.  For 
example , in  the  case  of  shipments  of  products  unloaded  at  the  back-room 
receiving  door,  the  following  precautions  might  be  observed: 

• One  person  should  have  primary  responsibility  for  checking  all  back- 
room deliveries  and  for  seeing  that  the  following  precautions  are 
observed: 

— The  delivery  truck  should  never  be  left  unattended  during  unloading . 
--  Products  should  never  be  stacked  outside  the  receiving  door. 

— The  receiving  door  should  be  kept  locked  at  all  other  times . 

• The  condition  of  all  products  should  be  checked  and  re -checked. 

• All  In-comlng  merchandise  should  be  counted  as  it  passes  through 
the  receiving  door. 

• The  count  should  be  verified  as  soon  as  unloading  is  completed. 
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• The  tally  of  items  should  be  checked  against  the  invoice , delivery 
ticket , or  bill  of  lading . Person  checking  should  note  date  and  time 
of  delivery , and  sign  his  name . 

• Any  shortages  should  be  noted  on  the  invoice,  delivery  ticket,  or 
bill  of  lading  and  be  verified  by  the  trucker  or  delivery  man. 

In  the  case  of  direct-delivered  items  brought  into  the  store  and  put 
directly  on  the  shelf  by  the  deliveryman , the  following  procedure  might  be 
followed: 

• Shelf  stock  should  be  counted  before  the  deliveryman  begins  putting 
up  newly-delivered  items , or  a count  should  be  made  of  items  as  the 
deliveryman  brings  them  in. 

• A count  should  be  made  of  shelf  stock  (and  any  back-room  stock ) after 
the  deliveryman  is  finished . 

• The  tally  of  items  should  be  checked  against  the  delivery  ticket. 

• A count  of  items  picked  up  for  refund  or  credit  should  be  made  before 
the  deliveryman  removes  them  from  the  store. 

• Empty  cartons  delivery  baskets,  etc. , should  be  checked  before  the 
deliveryman  leaves . 

• One  person  should  have  primary  responsibility  for  checking  all  direct- 
delivered  items. 

These  procedures , if  conscientiously  and  consistently  observed , can 
eliminate  shortages  in  In-comlng  shipments  and  deliveries , and  thereby  be 
a factor  in  Improving  store  profits . 

2.  Preventing  breakage  and  spoilage 

The  effects  of  breakage  and  spoilage  on  store  sales  and  profits  are  obvious  — 
people  like  to  patronize  stores  whtch  stock  goods  that  look  fresh  and  appealing , 
and  they  tend  to  avoid  buying  any  item  that  is  damaged.  However,  the  CAUSES 
of  breakage  and  spoilage  — and  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  them  — are  not 
so  obvious  • 

Recently,  the  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture  conducted  a study  in  five  super- 
markets to  determine  the  causes  of  loss  due  to  breakage  of  grocery  items , 
and  to  find  possible  ways  of  reducing  breakage.  The  results  of  this  study 
indicate  that  the  major  portion  (about  62%)  of  all  units  broken  or  damaged 
beyond  repair  was  due  to  ten  common  causes , as  shown  on  the  next  page . 
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• Cartons  damaged  by  cutter  blade  during 

cutting  of  cases 19.3% 

• Items  dropped  by  customers 

• Items  falling  off  shelves  when  disturbed 

by  customers  

• Items  dropped  during  stocking  of  shelves 

• Cases  falling  over  in  back-room  • 

• Merchandise  crushed  in  stacks  in  back-room  . • . • 

• Items  broken  or  crushed  in  shopping  carts 

• Items  dropped  by  customers  vdiile  unloading  carts  . . 

• Items  falling  out  of  open  or  tom  shipping 

containers 

• Cases  dropped  while  being  taken  from  stock  . . • . . 


As  can  be  seen,  most  of  these  causes  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
carlessness , and  loss  could  have  been  avoided  by  following  a few  simple 
precautions : 

• Use  care  in  handling  and  opening  cases , particularly  when  using  a 
care  cutter  on  packaged  goods. 

• Avoid  stacking  cases  too  high,  and  avoid  stacking  heavy  cases  on 
top  of  fragile  ones. 

• In  stocking  shelves  or  building  displays , avoid  situations  where  products 
might  fall  of  their  own  weight,  or  where  customers  might  easily  knock 
items  over  or  drop  them. 

• When  possible,  salvage  slightly-damaged  goods  use  tape  to  secure 
loose  labels , etc . 


9.4% 

6.4% 

4.1% 

3.0% 

2.9% 

2.8% 

2.1% 

1.8% 
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On  the  matter  of  preventing  spoilage , certain  precautions  can  also  be  taken: 

• All  freezers , refrigerated  cases,  and  coolers  should  be  checked 
regularly  and  frequently  to  ensure  proper  temperature  level  is 
maintained. 

• Proper  stock  rotation  procedures  should  be  observed: 

— When  receiving  items  for  back-room  storage , newly -received 
cases  should  be  stacked  under  or  behind  older  stock,  to  ensure 
the  older  stock's  being  put  on  the  shelves  first. 

— When  replenishing  stocks  on  shelves  or  in  display  cases , the 
units  already  on  display  should  be  removed , the  newer  stock 
placed  to  the  rear  or  the  bottom , and  the  cMer  stock  toward 
the  front  or  the  top. 

— Code-dated  items  with  a short  shelf  life  and  all  perishables 
should  be  checked  frequently , and  any  out-dated  units  should 
be  removed. 

• To  ensure  freshness , the  older  stock  of  an  item  should  always  be 
be  sold  first. 

These  simple  procedures  can  go  a long  way  in  preventing  breakage  and  spoilage , 
and  thereby  help  reduce  the  cost  of  goods  sold . 

3 . Preventing  loss  due  to  pilferage 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one  billion  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  is  stolen 
from  food  stores  in  America  each  year.  That  amounts  to  almost  2%  of  the  total 
$58  billion  annual  retail  food  store  sales  — and  more  than  the  1.2%  net  profit 
of  retail  food  stores! 

It  has  also  been  estimated  that  half  of  the  one  billion  dollars  worth  of 
merchandise  is  taken  by  customers . . .the  other  half  .by  employees , deliverymen, 
and  others . 

a.  Customer  pilferage 

Shoplifters  are  difficult  to  categorize  or  describe.  They  may  be  young  or  old. . . 
rich  or  poor. . .male  or  female. . .alone  or  in  groups.  They  may  be  strangers  to 
the  store , or  they  may  be  good  customers . 
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Most  supermarket  shoplifters  are  amateurs. . .but  often  very  skillful,  never- 
theless. (Professional  shoplifters  usually  find  it  more  profitable  to  work 
department  stores  or  clothing  stores  where  articles  of  greater  value  are 
sold. ) Most  of  them  are  working  people  who  do  not  really  need  to  steal 
and , In  fact , generally  have  enough  money  with  them  to  pay  for  what  they 
need!  In  the  majority  of  cases , they  steal  only  one  or  two  Items , the 
value  of  which  amounts  to  less  than  $2 . 

Typically,  the  supermarket  shoplifter  Is  a deliberate,  "aimless"  shopper 
who  wanders  from  section  to  section  looking  about  — often  to  determine 
where  employees  are . Chances  are , the  products  taken  are  small  in  size 
or  flat  In  shape  — the  easier  to  hide  from  view.  Some  of  the  most  popular 
Items  for  shoplifters  are  health  and  beauty  aids , packaged  meats , 
cigarettes,  candy,  and  soft  goods  such  as  hosiery. 

According  to  figures  recently  assembled  in  a survey  of  supermarkets , the 
majority  of  the  shoplifters  apprehended  In  supermarkets  were  women 
shopping  alone.  (This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  most  shoplifters 
are  women  shopping  alone. . .only  that  most  of  those  who  were  apprehended 
were  women  shopping  alone . ) About  70%  of  them  had  no  previous  record 
of  shoplifting . Many  were  respected  members  of  the  community  and  good 
customers  of  the  stores  In  which  they  were  caught. 

Wiiat  causes  these  people  to  steal?  Most  of  them  are  basically  honest  — or 
consider  themselves  to  be,  at  least.  But  they  may  steal  from  a store  because 
the  steak  they  bought  there  last  week  was  tough. . .or  the  eggs  were  broken 
when  they  got  them  home . . .01  they  scraped  a fender  In  the  store's  parking 
lot.  Or,  they  may  steal  because  of  financial  difficulties. . .or  temporary 
mental  depression. . .or  an  uncontrollable  compulsion. . .or  simply  for  the 
thrill  of  stealing ! 

Some  of  the  most  common  tricks  that  amateur  supermarket  shoplifters  use  to 
smuggle  Items  out  of  the  store  Include: 

• Slipping  Items  inside  personal  belongings  — purses. . .rolled-up 
newspapers . . .umbrellas . . .other  parcels . . .empty  clothing  or 
shoe  boxes . . .etc . 

• Hiding  Items  on  their  own  person  — In  pockets . . .under  their  hats 
. . .Inside  their  trousers. . .up  their  sleeves. . .Inside  their  boots 
or  shoes  or  elastic  sock  bands. . .etc. 

• Hiding  Items  on  others  — Inside  their  childrens'  jackets  or 
snowsults. . .In  their  baby's  carriage  or  stroller. . .etc. 
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Not  all  amateur  shoplifters  are  so  secretive  about  their  "hobby" . Some  will 
purposely  have  an  item  checked  out  and  will  pay  for  it  — but  it  might  not 
be  what  it  seems.  For  example: 

• Some  use  the  switching  method  — switch  price  tags  on  packages 
of  meat . . .or  jar  caps . . .or  outer  wrappers  with  the  price  markings 
. . .or  switch  sticks  of  butter  into  margarine  or  lard  cartons . 

• Others  get  double  value  from  their  purchases  by  sneaking  high- 
value  items  into  packages  of  low-priced  items  sue.,  as  cereal 
boxes . . .or  potato  chip  boxes . . .or  produce  bags . 

Some  of  the  more  brazen  shoplifters  have  even  been  known  to  go  so  far  as 
to  use  stunts  like  these: 

• Shopper  enters  the  store  with  an  empty  paper  bag , fills  it  with 
merchandise , and  walks  out  through  an  unused  check-out  lane . 

If  stopped,  he  or  she  assures  the  check-out  clerk,  "Thank  you. 

I've  been  checked  out  already"  , and  proceeds  out . 

• Woman  shopper  slips  an  item  into  her  purse . At  the  check-out 
counter,  she  takes  it  out  and  asks  for  a refund,  explaining  that  a 
member  of  her  family  had  bought  it  by  mistake . If  the  refund  is 
refused,  she  takes  the  item. . .if  it's  given,  she's  that  much  ahead  1 

• Shopper  puts  bulk''  item  on  the  rack  at  the  bottom  of  the  shopping 
cart.  If  checker  spots  it,  she  feigns  forgetfullness. . .if  not,  she 
wheels  it  out  to  the  car  with  her  purchase . 

• Customer  with  children  shops  in  leisurely  fashion , but  items  she 
puts  down  are  picked  up  by  children . If  spotted  at  the  check-out , 
she  scolds  her  "naughty"  children  and  has  them  put  the  items  back, 
pretending  they  took  them  without  her  knowledge . 

Finally,  the  professionals  and  semi-professionals  working  alone  will  use  some 
elaborate  tricks-of-the-trade  such  as: 

• Hollowed-out  books  — ideal  for  sneaking  out  small , expensive 
items . 

• "Booster  boxes"  — suit  or  dress  boxes  wrapped  in  brown  paper 
and  tied  with  cord,  but  one  end  is  hinged. . .pull  lightly  on  the  cord 
and  the  end  flips  open,  release  and  it  closes  again. 

• Double  trousers  — another  pair  of  pants , tied  at  the  ankles , and 
worn  inside  a baggy  pair  of  outer  pants. . .a  perfect  hiding  place  for 
all  sizes  and  shapes  of  items. 
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Among  the  most  unusual  professional  shoplifting  techniques  — and  the  most 
costly  one  as  far  as  the  victims  are  concerned  — is  that  used  by  so-called 
"crotch  workers" . . .women  wearing  full-flalrlng  skirts  who  can  walk  out  of 
a store  with  products  clutched  between  their  thighs . An  Inmate  of  the 
Detroit  House  of  Correction  has  confessed  to  making  off  with  $1/000/000 
worth  of  merchandise  during  her  13 -year  career  as  a shoplifter  — including 
such  items  as  roasts / bottles  of  liquor/  portable  typewriters  / adding  machines/ 
and  even  portable  television  sets ! 

What  can  be  done  about  the  problem  of  customer  pilferage  in  supermarkets  ? 
Probably  it  can  never  be  eliminated  altogether/  but  it  can  be  controlled  — 
kept  to  the  point  where  loss  is  minimized.  Most  supermarkets  today  are 
taking  positive  steps  in  this  direction: 

• Use  of  specialists  in  detecting  shoplifters  --  "spotters"  , store 
detectives  / outside  security  services. 

• Use  of  devices  such  as  closed-circuit  television  and  large  convex 
mirrors  in  the  comers  of  the  store  whldh  both  aid  in  detecting 
shoplifters  and  serve  to  warn  them  that  the  store's  personnel  is 
alert  to  the  danger  of  their  presence . 

• Posting  signs  warning  that  shoplifters  will  be  prosecuted . 

• Adopting  policies  and  procedures  which  tend  to  discourage 
shoplifters: 

Stapling  or  firmly  sealing  every  bag  of  produce  / and  all  meat/ 
delicatessen/  and  bakery  items. 

— Reserving  the  right  to  examine  all  parcels , or  requiring  that 
all  parcels  be  left  near  the  entrance  of  the  store  while 
customers  do  their  shopping . 

— Marking  prices  with  indelible  inks  and  crayons  that  can't  be 
rubbed  off  or  changed . 

— Displaying  high-cost ; easy- to— pilfer  items  in  view  of  checkers . 


Essentially,  the  greatest  safeguard  against  shoplifters  is 
- - an  alert “st^  of  store  employees. . .people  who  know  what 
- - to  took  for  and  what  to  do  when  they  know  or  suspect  that 
a shopper  is  a shoplifter. 
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b.  Pilferage  by  suppliers'  personnel 


We've  seen  some  precautions  that  ^an  be  taken  to  eliminate  accidental  or 
intentional  shortages  on  delivery  of  items . Particularly  where  deliverymen 
and  sup V Hers' salesmen  come  and  go  freely  in  the  store,  there  is  an  ever- 
present danger  of  pilferage  of  other  items.  How  easy  it  is  to  slip  a carton 
of  cigarettes , for  example , into  an  empty  milk  crate  or  delivery  basket  for 
bread  or  a sample  case . 

The  fact  that  deliverymen  and  salesmen  seem  to  be  all-around  "nice  guys” 
doesn't  eliminate  the  danger.  In  fact,  their  attitude  of  friendly  familiarity 
may  be  purposely  put  on  to  lull  store  personnel  into  being  overly-trustful 
and  to  cause  employees  to  feel  embarrassed  to  check  or  question  them. 

Actually,  most  deliverymen  and  salesmen  are  conscientious,  hard-working 
people.  But,  the  danger  of  pilferage  still  exists  because  of  a few. . .so 
vigilance  Is  necessary. 

c.  Pilferage  bv  employees 

Most  employees  have  ample  opportunity  to  steal  money  and/or  merchandise 
during  their  time  on  the  job.  Any  good  supermarket  operator  or  manager  is 
aware  of  this  ever-present  possibility,  and  he  establishes  whatever  policies 
and  procedures  are  necessary  to  minimize  such  loss.  Often,  these  include: 

• A strict  policy  that  pilferage  will  not  be  tolerated , and  that 
offenders  will  be  subject  to  immediate  discharge  and  possible 
prosecution. 

• A rule  that  all  employees  entering  and  leaving  the  store  , regardless 
of  the  time  of  day , use  a single  door  — one  near  the  head  checker' s 
station  or  the  manager's  office , generally. 

• A procedure  for  spot  checks  by  the  head  checker  of  cash  register 
tapes  against  products  rung  up , particularly  if  there  has  been  a 
complaint  of  overcharge  by  a customer  at  the  check-out. 

• A rule  that  all  employee  purchases- should  be  checked-out  by  the 
head  checker,  the  manager  or  the  assistant  manager. 

These  and  other  precautions  can  serve  to  minimize  employee  pilferage.  However, 
probably  the  most  effective  means  of  minimizing  employee  pilferage  is  by 
constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  all  staff  members  interested  in  personal 
advancement.  If  the  store  prospers,  all  will  benefit! 
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V.  GENERATING  PROFIT  BY  CONTROLLING  OPERATING  EXPENSES 


The  word  "controlling"  is  often  used  with  respect  to  operating  expenses  in 
order  to  reflect  the  multiple -effect  of  expenses  on  profits.  That  is , assuming 
that  margins  are  maintained  at  the  same  level: 

• When  sales  are  Increasing , profits  can  be  improved  if  expenses  do 
not  increase  proportionately. 

• When  sales  are  maintained  at  the  same  lev  il,  profits  can  be  Improved 
if  expenses  are  decreased. 

• When  sales  are  declining , profits  can  be  improved  if  expenses  are 
decreased  at  a greater  rate . 

Thus , we  see  that  a comparison  of  operating  expenses  in  dollars -and-cents 
from  one  period  to  the  next  is  virtually  meaningless . Rather,  the  relationship 
of  expenses  to  sales  is  of  greatest  significance.  For  example,  if  a store's 
sales  Increase  from  $1,000,000  one  year  to  $1,250,000  the  next  year,  it  would 
be  most  unusual  if  total  expenses  did  not  also  increase.  However,  if  operating 
expenses  as  a percentage  of  sales  rose  from  one  period  to  the  next,  then  this 
would  be  cause  for  alarm . 

The  point  is  — improving  profit  in  a supermarket  does  not  necessarily  mean 
reducing  expenses , but  rather  means  controlling  them. 

As  we  saw  in  Section  I,  a fairly  large  share  of  the  supermarket's  expenses 
are  fixed  expenses  which  do  not  normally  permit  very  great  control  once 
they  have  been  committed  to.  Thus , variable  expenses  provide  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  control,  particularly  in  the  areas  of: 

• Salaries  and  wages 

• Utilities  (heat,  light,  and  power) 

• Store  supplies 

CONTROLLING  PERSONNEL  EXPENSES 


Salaries  and  wages  of  store  personnel  represent  the  largest  portion  of  a 
typical  supermarket  expenses  --  about  7%  of  sales  and  almost  half  of  the  store's 
total  expenses.  It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  the 
supermarket  owner's  or  manager's  efforts  with  respect  to  control  of  expenses 
should  be  concentrated  here . 
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The  first  thing  that  comes  to  most  people's  minds  on  the  matter  of 
"controlling  salary  and  wage  expenses"  is  probably  the  various  pay  scales 
of  employees.  Actually,  particularly  in  the  case  of  hourly  employees , most 
store  owners  and  managers  have  little  control  over  pay  scales . If  they  hope 
to  be  able  to  hire  and  keep  good  people , they  expect  to  pay  "the  going  rate" 
and  would  not  think  of  trying  to  cut  wages  even  if  they  could , except  as  a 
last  desperate  measure. 

Rather,  controlling  salary  and  wage  expenses  bolls  down  to  two  very  basic 
points: 


• Scheduling  personnel  for  greatest  efficiency 

• Getting  maximum  productivity  from  each  employee 
1.  Scheduling  personnel  for  greatest  efficiency 

Every  retail  food  store  has  "busy  periods"  and  "slack  periods"  during  the 
day  . . . and  "busy  days"  and  "slow  days"  during  the  week.  The  trick  of 
scheduling  personnel  is  to  have  enough  people  on  hand  to  properly  serve 
customers  at  all  times  without  being  over- staffed  . . . and  to  have  everyone 
working  busily  at  all  times  without  being  over-worked. 

• Some  supermarkets  use  full-time  employees  mainly  during  daytime  hours , 
with  only  one  or  two  on  hand  in  the  evening , utilizing  students  part-time 
after  school  and  in  the  evenings  and  on  Saturdays.  In  some  cases , 
shelves  are  stocked  by  part-timers  at  night,  after  the  store  has  closed. 

In  such  stores , the  part-time  employees  often  outnumber  the  full-time 
staff  by  as  much  as  a 2-to-l  ratio. 

• Other  stores  employ  mostly  full-time  people  throughout  the  day  and 
evening , staggering  their  working  hours  in  such  a way  that  the  majority 
of  employees  at  any  given  time  are  full-timers . Some  part-time 
employees  are  used , but  only  during  peak  periods  and  on  Saturday . In 
such  stores , the  full-timers  outnumber  the  part-timers  by  2-to-l  or  more. 

The  question  of  which  is  the  better  approach  toward  scheduling  personnel 
depends  upon  many  things,  including:  the  local  labor  market  . . . local  or 
union  regulations  on  part-time  wage  rates  and  overtime  payment  for  evening 
work  ...  and  individual  company  policy . For  example , some  companies  feel 
that  the  more  full-time  employees , the  greater  the  overall  efficiency  and  the 
greater  the  supply  of  promotable  individuals  available  for  staffing  new  stores 
that  might  be  opened.  Others  feel  that  efficiency  is  not  substantially  im- 
paired by  the  use  of  more  part-timers . 
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2.  Getting  maximum  productivity  from  each  employee 


Since  salaries  and  wages  are  such  a large  share  of  operating  expenses , 
it's  conceivable  that  just  one  or  a few  inefficient  employees  could  make  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  — between  success  and  failure  — for  a 
supermarket.  After  all,  it  an  employee  takes  2 hours  to  do  something  he 
should  be  able  to  handle  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half , the  drain  on  profit 
is  obvious . 

Productivity  means  that  all  employees  know  what  to  do  and  how  do  do  it  ... 
and  then  want  to  do  it  properly.  Productivity  is  a state  of  mind  which  causes 
an  employee  to  want  to  do  MORE  than  he  has  to  do  or  is  expected  to  do.  The 
seed  is  planted  when  a prospective  new  employee  is  being  interviewed  for  a 
job  ...  it  starts  to  sprout  during  his  orientation  and  initial  training  during 
those  first  days  on  the  job  ...  it  grows  stronger  as  he  begins  to  develop 
skill  in  handling  his  assigned  duties  . . . and  it  bears  fruit  when  he  knows 
he  has  mastered  every  aspect  of  his  job! 

An  efficient,  productive  store  team  doesn't  just  "happen"  , then.  It  is  care- 
fully developed  and  shaped  by  the  store  manager  or  owner , and  nurtured  by 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  comes  with  a successful  team  effort.  Some- 
times , one  of  the  branches  may  break  off  or  have  to  be  pruned , but  a new  branch 
soon  grows  to  take  its  place  and  bring  new  vitality  to  the  whole . 

Training  . . . supervision  . . . motivation  . . . individual  recognition  — these 
are  means  by  which  productivity  is  maximized  and  labor  costs  minimized! 

CONTROLLING  OTHER  EXPENSES 


Operating  expenses  besides  salaries  and  wages  (excluding  rent,  depreciation, 
advertising,  and  promotional  expenses)  amount  to  about  6%  of  sales.  The 
expenses  which  offer  the  greatest  opportunity  for  control  here  are: 

• Heat . power . and  light . The  cost  of  utilities  amounts  to  less  than  1%  of  a 
typical  supermarket's  sales.  Although  only  a rather  small  amount,  these 
expenses  could  probably  be  reduced  even  lower  if  all  store  employees 
observed  a few  common-sense  rules;  for  example: 

— Keep  outside  doors  closed  and  locked  to  conserve  on  air  conditioning  and 
heating  costs . 

— Keep  cooler  doors  closed  to  conserve  on  refrigeration  costs . 

“-  Turn  out  lights  when  leaving  a room  or  work  station  vacant. 
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• Store  supplies.  The  cost  of  store  supplies  — which  also  amount  to 
less  than  1%  of  sales  — could  also  ^ reduced  if  all  employees  were 
aware  of  opportunities  to  conserve.  For  example,  the  cost  of  paper 
bags  could  probably  be  reduced  substantially  if  baggers  at  the  check- 
out made  a point  to: 

— Ask  each  customer  with  a large  order  if  they  could  pack  the  purchase 
in  cardboard  boxes  instead  of  paper  bags. 

— Avoid  using  bags  that  are  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  item  to 
be  bagged . 

— Use  double  bags  only  when  the  items  to  be  bagged  warrant  them . 

A 20-lb.  brown  bag  costs  about  3/5^.  If  a store's  net  profit  is  1.2%  of 
sales , then  the  cost  of  a 20-lb.  bag  is  equal  to  the  net  profit  made  on  a 
50^  sale!  So,  a bagger  wipes  out  the  net  profit  oh  a 50^  sale  every  time 
he  wastes  a 20-lb.  bag  — for  example , by  double -bagging  an  item  that 
didn't  really  require  double-bagging.  On  the  other  hand,  he  produces  as 
much  net  profit  as  an  additional  50^  purchase  every  time  he  conserves 
one  20-lb.  bag! 

Utilities  and  store  supplies  are  two  elements  of  a store's  total  operating 
expenses  which  can  "make  or  break"  a store,  and  can  mean  the  difference 
between  a store's  being  truly  successful  or  merely  mediocre.  And,  as  we've 
seen,  unlike  most  other  store  expenses,  every  store  employee  has  an 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  store's  profits  by  conserving  on  utilities  and 
supplies  wherever  possible! 
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SELF-QUIZ 


Self-Study  Unit  #4 

This  Self-Quiz  is  intended  not  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a learning 
tQOl  to  help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  just  studied. 
After  completing  the  quiz,  refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in 
parentheses  after  each  question  in  order  to  check  your  answers.  If  you  were 
unable  to  answer  any  questions  or  if  you  answered  any  questions  incorrectly, 
it's  suggested  that  you  re-study  the  material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that 
caused  you  difficulty. 

1.  According  to  the  concept  of  balanced  pricing,  an  item  with  a slow  turnover 
should  have  a ( higher  ...  lower ) % of  margin  than  an  item  with  a rapid 
turnover.  (1-4) 

2.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Total  Dollar  Sales  minus  Cost  of  Goods  Sold  equals 

Operating  Profit.  (1-6)  

3.  Mark  art  "F"  for  the  following  types  of  expenses  which  are  normally  con- 
sidered fixed  expenses  and  a "V"  for  those  which  are  considered  variable 
expenses.  (1-6  and  1-7) 

Store  supplies  Insurance 

Rent  Trading  stamps 

- Depreciation  ______  Licenses 

Advertising  Promotion  expenses 

4.  (TRUE  cr  FALSE)  The  Break-Even  Point  for  a period  is  the  point  at  which 

Gross  Profit  already  realized  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses  for  the 
remainder  of  the  period , ( I- 12 ) 

5.  Handbills  and  circulars  are  less  widely  used  than  newspapers  for  super- 
market advertising,  mainly  because  handbills  and  circulars:  (II-5,  S-20) 

(a)  are  more  expensive  than  newspapers. 

(b)  provide  "buckshot"  coverage. 

(c)  are  unpopular  with  some  consumers. 

(d)  permit  less  flexibility  than  newspapers. 
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6.  For  maximum  effectiveness,  special  sales  are  usually  built  around  a 

central  theme,  either  or in 

nature.  (II-8,  S-36) 

7.  Like  short-term  promotions  (such  as  special  events  and  special  sales), 
long-term  promotions  serve  to  attract  customers  into  the  store  • However, 
long-term  promotions  have  another  important  effect,  in  that  they  tend  to : 
(II-9,  S-41) 

(a)  help  increase  sales  of  higher-priced  items. 

(b)  encourage  regular  patronage. 

( c ) add  to  the  store' s prestige . 

(d)  facilitate  the  check-out  process. 

8.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  According  to  store  tests,  fully-stocked 
shelves  produce  (greater  ...  lower  ...  about  the  same)  sales  compared 
to  half-empty  shelves.  (11-14,  S-62) 

9.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  According  to  studies  of  customer  traffic  patterns,  most 

shoppers  shop  the  entire  store  and  usually  buy  at  least  one  item  from 
each  department.  (11-15,  S-67)  

10.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  According  to  store  audits,  sales  of 
advertised  items  are  ( greater  ...  lower  ...  about  the  same ) if  special 
displays  of  the  items  are  used.  (11-17^  S-74) 

11.  Which  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  location  for  a special  display? 
(11-20,  S-83) 

(a)  Front  of  the  store,  near  the  entrance  and  check-outs. 

(b)  Center  of  the  store. 

(c)  Rear  of  the  store,  near  the  Meat  Department. 

12.  (TRUE  of  FALSE)  Multiple  pricing  encourages  shoppers  to  buy  larger 
quantities,  thus  enabling  a supermarket  to  sell  more  to  each  customer. 

(11-23,  S-95)  

13.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Mark-downs  of  over-stocked  items  and  sale  items  have 

little  effect  on  gross  profit  because  they  always  result  in  greater  unit 
sales  of  the  items.  (11-27,  S-106) 
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14.  Why  is  it  to  a store's  advantage  to  support  consumer  promotions  and 
stock  special  "deal  packs”  put  out  by  manufacturers,  even  though  it 
might  require  some  extra  time  and  effort  on  the  store’s  part?  (III-3) 


15.  An  item  costs  20^  and  normally  sells  for  25^:  (IV-1) 

• What  is  the  mark-up?  ^ 

• What  is  the  margin?  % 

16.  An  item  costs  18^  and  is  marked  up  to  24^:  (IV-1) 

• What  is  the  mark-up?  

• What  is  the  margin?  % 

17.  An  item  costs  25^  and  sells  for  3/$1.00:  (IV-1) 

• What  is  the  mark-up?  ^ 

• What  is  the  margin?  % 

18.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Suppliers'  discounts  and  allowances  have  the  effect  of 

reducing  the  cost  of  goods  sold  by  a supermarket.  (IV-3)  

19.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Instead  of  using  money  on  hand  to  take  advantage  of 

suppliers’  cash  discounts,  it  would  generally  be  better  for  a store  to 
deposit  this  money  in  a savings  institution  where  it  would  draw  about  4% 
interest  annually.  (IV-5)  

20.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Generally,  the  precautions  that  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
shortages  in  in-coming  shipments  and  deliveries,  require  more  time  and 
therefore  are  more  expensive  than  the  extent  of  any  loss.  (IV- 7) 


21.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  major  cause  of  dcimaged  and  broken  goods  in 
a supermarket?  (IV-8) 

(a)  Items  dropped  during  stocking  of  shelves 

(b)  Items  broken  or  crushed  in  shopping  carts 

(c)  Items  dropped  by  customers 

(d)  Items  damaged  by  cutter  blade  during  cutting  of  cases. 
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22.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Proper  stock  rotation  procedures  dictate  that  new  stock 
of  an  item  should  always  be  sold  before  stock  on  hand.  (IV~9) 


23.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Generally,  it  is  possible  to  detect  potential  shoplifters 
by  their  shabby  clothing  and  overall  unkempt  appearance.  (IV- 10) 


24.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Most  shoplifters  in  a supermarket  are  professional 

thieves.  (IV- 10)  

25.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Heat,  power,  and  light  expense  and  the  cost  of  store 

supplies  represents  such  a small  part  of  a supermarket's  expenses  that 
they  offer  little  opportunity  for  improving  profit  through  more  effective 
control.  (V-3)  
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #5 


In  the  previous  Units , we  have  had  a broad  view  of  the  retail  food  industry  in 
general,  and  the  supermarket  in  particular.  Now,  we  will  focus  our  attention 
on  the  key  person  toward  whom  all  the  efforts  of  nearly  two  million  people  in 
the  industry  are  directed  — the  customer. 

All  things  in  a supermarket  are,  or  should  be,  geared  to  the  customer.  Before 
we  can  fully  understand  the  operations  of  a supermarket , then , we  must  first 
understand  the  customer. 

In  this  Unit,  we  will  first  study  customers  as  human  beings.  Then,  we  will  see 
some  pertinent  facts  about  supermarket  customers  specifically  — - their  shopping 
habits  and  their  attitudes  toward  the  stores  they  patronize.  And  finally,  we  will 
attempt  to  relate  all  this  to  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a supermarket , with 
special  emphasis  on  ways  of  providing  customer-centered  service.  Specif Ically , 
in  this  Unit , we  will  study: 

Section  I.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  SHOPPER 

A.  Basis  of  Human  Behavior 

B.  Basic  Human  Motivations 

C.  Analysis  of  a Purchase 

D . The  Person  as  a Customer 

Section  II.  PROFILE  OF  A TYPICAL  SUPERMARKET  CUSTOMER 

A.  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Typical  Shopper 

B.  Customer  Shopping  Habits 

C . Customer  Attitudes 

Section  III.  CUSTOMER-CENTERED  SERVICE  AND  THE  SUPERMARKET 

A.  What  is  Customer-Centered  Service? 

B.  Make  Each  Customer  Feel  Important 

C.  Show  a Special  Interest  in  Each  Customer's  Needs 

D . Handle  Customer  Complaints  with  Tact 

E.  Maintain  a "Customer  Is  Always  Right"  Outlook 

F.  Take  Pride  in  Doing  the  "Little  Things"  Right 

G . Always  Display  a Friendly , Helpful  Attitude 
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I.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  SHOPPER 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  a "customer"  , pure  and  simple.  Every  customer  is  a 
complex  network  of  thoughts,  emotions,  experiences,  habits,  and  impulses. 
He  or  she  is  son  or  daughter,  husband  or  wife,  parent  . . . handsome  or  prettv^ 
ugly  or  plain,  or  in-between  . . . young,  middle-aged,  or  old  . . . happy  or 
miserable  . . . rich  or  poor  . . . contented  or  troubled  . . . loving  and  hating  . . . 
working  and  dreaming  . . . winning  and  losing  in  the  game  of  life . 

In  short  — every  customer  is  first  and  foremost  a person , a human  being , As 
such , there  are  millions  of  him  and  her  . . . and  thousands  of  times  in  the  life 
of  each  of  them,  the  characteristics  of  the  human  being  fade  into  the  back- 
ground and  those  of  the  customer  come  to  the  forefront.  Yet,  never  in  the 
course  of  a shopping  trip  are  the  human  characteristics  completely  discarded. 
Every  customer  is  still  a person , first  and  foremost ! 

V 

% 

Before  we  can  understand  people  as  customers , then  — in  order  to  serve  them 
better  — we  must  first  understand  people  as  individuals . 

BASIS  OF  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 


Underlying  all  human  activity  is  the  single  indisputable  fact  that  people  are 
basically  self-centered . Although  they  tend  to  sympathize  with  others  and 
are  usually  considerate  of  their  feelings , the  fact  remains  that  people  are 
most  interested  in  themselves  — their  own  needs  and  desires,  their  own 
welfare  and  appearance , their  own  hopes  and  ambitions,  their  own  successes 
and  failures. 

Isn't  it  true?  — the  birdie  YOU  got  on  the  golf  course  last  summer  is  more 
interesting  to  talk  about  than  the  hole-ln-one  tlie  other  fellow  got  , . , and 
the  toothache  that  kept  YOU  awake  last  night  distressed  you  more  than  the 
hurricane  in  Japan  or  the  earthquake  in  South  America  you  read  about  in  the 
newspaper  the  next  morning.  And  the  same  applies  to  each  of  us! 

This  interest  in  self  can  easily  be  demonstrated.  For  example: 

• Approach  someone  who  is  busy  with  some  task,  and  try  to  get  his  attention. 
If  you  ask  some  neutral  question,  he'll  probably  answer  and  contiiiue  with 
what  he's  doing.  But  if  you  make  some  remark  about  him . chances  are  he'll 
immediately  stop  what  he's  doing  to  hear  you  out.  (If  someone  came  up  to 
you  and  said  "I  was  talking  to  your  boss  about  you  yesterday  and  he  said 
something  about  you  that  got  me  to  thinking"  — wouldn't  you  give  him  your 
complete  attention  immediately? ) 
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• Show  someone  a group  picture  or  a list  of  names  in  which  he  appears  and 
watch  his  eyes.  Chances  are,  his  eyes  will  wander  until  he  locates  his 
picture  or  his,  naiaie,  and  then  they'll  pause  there.  (According  to  the 
telephone  company,  the  first  thing  that  most  people  do  when  they  receive 
a new. phone  directory  is  look  up  their  own  name  I ) 

The  point  is  — in  considering  why  people  act  as  they  do , w©  must  keep  in 
mind  tliat  the  greatest  single  motivation  is  self. 

BASIC  HUMAN  MOTIVATIONS 


Psychologists  tell  us  that  any  action  is  understandable  and  explainable  in 
light  of  the  person's  reasons  for  performing  it.  Thus,  in  studying  human 
behavior,  psychologists  attempt  to  discover  the  motivation  or  the  underlying 
reason  for  a given  action  . . . the  V/HY  which  produces  the  ''ATOVT^ 

The  dictionary  defines  "motive"  as  "any  idea,  need,  emotion,  or  organic  state 
that  prompts  a person  to  an  action;  that  within  the  individual , rather  than  with- 
out, which  moves  him  to  act"  . Thus , all  human  actions  have  as  their  origin 
some  inner  need  or  desire  . . . and  external  objects  are  merely  the  instruments 
or  the  means  by  which  people  satisfy  their  needs  and  desires. 

In  many  cases , a person  is  not 
even  aware  of  his  real  reason  for 
a particular  action.  For  example: 
let's  say  that  a person  has  decided 
to  buy  a new  car.  On  the  face  of 
it , it  would  seem  that  the  choice 
of  a particular  make  and  model 
was  motivated  by  the  car  itself . 

However , psychologists  would  say 
that  the  choice  was  motivated  by 
some  inner  drive  — the  person' s 
desire  for  comfcrt  or  prestige  or 
possession  or  beauty  or  whatever 
— and  the  car  merely  served  as 
the  occasion  or  opportunity  for 
satisfying  that  desire . 

Specifically,  what  makes  people  do  the  things  they  do?  Obviously,  no  two 
people  are  alike.  However,  there  are  a number  of  basic  needs  and  wants  which 
are  common  to  nearly  everyone.  Though  these  are  essentially  the  same  for  all 
people  in  the  same  social  environment , they  vary  in  intensity  for  different  in- 
dividuals . . . and  different  individuals  satisfy  them  in  different  ways . 
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All  motivations  — the  many  needs  # wants , desires , cravings , c.nd  impulces 
which  motivate  people  to  action  — can  be  grouped  by  type  into  five  major 
categories.  These,  in  the  order  of  their  intensity,  are: 

1.  Physical. 

The  body's  need  for  food,  water,  air,  exercise  and  sleep,  and  the  desire  to 
avoid  pain  and  discomfort ■ these  are  the  most  universal  and  the  most  basic 
of  all  human  motivations.  A person  must  satisfy  these  needs  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  bodily  processes  which  sustain  life.  These  physical  needs  are  basic 
to  self-preservation . 

2.  Security . 

The  term  "security"  usually  implies  material  things  — life  insurance,  good 
wages,  retirement  benefits,  home  ownership,  savings,  accident  and  health 
insurance,  and  so  on.  Although  such  things  give  a person  peace  of  mind, 
financial  security  is  not  enough.  People  also  must  have  emotional  security. 

• Emotional  security  is  a person's  knowing  that  he  is  needed  by  others  at 
home  and  at  work  — his  friends,  his  family,  his  community,  his  employer. 

• Emotional  security  is  a person's  confidence  in  his  own  abilities  and  in  his 
capacity  for  success,  happiness,  and  personal  fulfillment. 

• Emotional  security  is  mutual  trust  — a person's  believing  in  others  and 
knowing  that  they  believe  in  him . 

Emotional  security  is  all  this  and  much  more.  It  is  a difficult  thing  to  describe, 
but  easy  to  detect  in  a person.  Without  it,  no  person  is  a complete  human  being. 

3.  Recognition. 

Many  people  today  fes.l  unimportant,  unneede-^ , and  unwanted.  And  it's  no 
wonder!  In  our  fast-paced  society,  others  (people  and  businesses  alike)  are 
often  too  hurried  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  person  as  a unique  individual. 

For  example:  as  more  and  more  businesses  have  installed  electronic  equipment, 
the  status  of  the  individual  has  been  greatly  reduced.  (Just  look  at  a charge 
plate  from  your  local  department  store  or  servicse  station  — chances  are , the 
account  number  is  much  larger  and  more  prominent  than  the  person's  name! ) 
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The  end-result  for  many  people  has  been  a growing  feeling  of  anonymity , a loss 
of  personal  identity,  a withering  away  of  a person* s sense  of  individuality  » . . 
and  less  and  less  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  basic  desire  for  recognition.  Not 
recognition  in  the  sense  of  being  a celebrity  • Rather , the  recognition  by  others 
of  his  importance  and  his  dignity  as  a person.  This  desire  for  recognition  is  one 
of  man's  strongest  motivations. 

4.  Social. 

Most  people  gain  great  satistaction  in  going  outside  themselves , rather  than 
being  continually  self-centered.  They  NEED  the  company  and  the  friendship 
and  the  acceptance  of  others.  So  intense  is  this  need  that  the  worst  punish- 
ment snort  of  death  in  our  civilization  is  solitary  confinement  — being  cut  off 
from  association  with  others ! 

A person's  need  for  the  friendship  of  others  is  a strong  motivation  for  action. 

When  he  does  something  in  a spirit  of  kindness  and  unselfishness,  he  does  it 
because  he  respects  others  as  individuals , not  as  tools  for  his  own  advance- 
ment or  his  own  pleasure  • The  personal  pleasure  he  gains  from  being  with 
others  and  doing  things  for  others  is  often  its  own  reward. 

5.  Sell-Fulfillment . 

Self-fulfillment  is  the  inner  feeling  of  enjoyment  and  accomplishment  that  a 
person  experiences  from  a task  well  done  ...  whether  or  not  anyone  else  is 
even  aware  of  his  deed.  It  is  the  personal  satisfaction  a person  feels  when  he 
has  created  something  or  achieved  something  worthwhile.  This  is  perhaps  the 
highest  possible  motive  — to  do  something  for  the  pure  joy  of  doing  it,  without 
any  expectation  of  reward  or  recognition  by  others . 

It  *****  1e 

Physical  • • • security  . . • recognition  . . . social  . • . self-fulfillment  — these 
are  the  main-springs  of  man,  the  categories  of  human  needs  that  stimulate 
people  to  act.  Although  they  are  present  in  all  people,  their  strength  varies 
from  one  moment  to  the  next  and  from  one  person  to  the  next.  Of  the  five , a 
person's  physical  needs  are  the  most  urgent  and  the  most  common  motivations  — 
followed  by  security,  recognition,  social,  and  self-fulfillment  in  that  order. 

According  to  many  psychologists , only  one  or  two  of  these  motivations  are 
activated  at  any  one  time . Thus , in  attempting  to  uncover  the  reason  for  a given 
action,  the  psychologist  will  often  begin  by  trying  to  detennine  if  the  action  was 
stimulated  by  some  physical  need  of  the  person  performing  it.  If  he  does  not  dis- 
cover the  motivation  in  the  satisfaction  of  some  physical  need , he  will  then  move 
up  the  scale  to  security . then  recognition . social , and  self-fulfillment  until  the 
person's  true  r.iotivation  is  determined. 
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This  same  approach  can  be  applied  in  attempting  to  understand  customers  and 
their  buying  motives  while  shopping  in  the  supermarket. 

ANALYSIS  OF  A PURCHASE 


The  basis  of  most  human  actions  is  the  individual  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously satisfying  some  need  or  want.  This  applies  to  the  customer  in  a super- 
market as  well  as  to  you  or  me . 

In  buying  anything,  the  customer's  mental  processes,  reduced  to  their  simplest 
elements,  are; 

need  or  want  — solution  purchase  — satisfaction 

- The  key  link  in  this  process  is  the  solution.  / *:  this  point,  two  decisions  must 
be  made: 

• What  type  of  product  or  commodity  can  best  satisfy? 


• What  brand  of  that  product  can  best  satisfy? 

In  many  cases , the  particular  need  or  want  Itself  suggests  the  product  and  some- 
times even  the  brand  — especially  if  the  person  has  frequently  used  a brand  of 
that  product  before  and  has  obtained  satisfaction.  For  example , the  idea  "family 
wash"  may  immediately  suggest  to  a person  a specific  brand  of  laundry  soap  or 
detergent.  However,  if  no  definite  buying  habit  has  been  established  and  if 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  prevent  the  purchase  (such  as  lack  of  money),  the 
customer's  thought  processes  would  be  as  follows: 

need  or  want  product  brand  •”*'  purchase  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 

As  mentioned,  this  is  not  the  case  in  every  buying  situation  — often,  buying 
habits  have  been  established.  Even  where  no  buying  habits  have  been  established, 
the  buyer  might  expect  satisfaction  because  of  recommendations  by  friends  or 
because  of  die  advertising  for  a particular  brand.  However,  this  is  no  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  — conflicting  recommendations  and  conflicting  advertising  for 
different  brands  ofter  leaves  the  person  right  back  where  he  started , in  a position 
where  he  must  decide  which  type  of  product  and  which  brand  will  provide  maximum 
satisfaction. 

Let's  see  what  influences  that  decision. 
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THE  PERSON  AS  A CUSTOMER 
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For  each  ci*3tcmer  need  and  want , there  are  several  different  types  of  products 
and  many  competing  brands  capable  of  providing  satisfaction.  The  reasons  why 
a shopper  chooses  one  type  of  product  and  one  brand  over  others  are  often  not 
obvious  • The  customer  is  often  unaware  of  the  real  reason  for  his  choice  • If 
he  had  to  explain#  he  would  probably  say,  for  example,  that  his  chosen  brand 
of  cigarettes  tastes  better  ...  or  his  favorite  type  and  brand  of  salad  dressing 
pours  better  . « . or  his  usual  make  of  clothes  wears  loi»ger . According  to 
psydhoJogists , these  are  merely  surface  reasons  that  the  buyer  invents  to 
strengthen  his  image  of  himself. 

What  affects  a person's  buying  decision?  Why  does  he  select  one  type  of 
product  or  one  brand  over  others?  Various  factors  that  could  come  into  play 
are  the  person's  senses « his  emotions . his  habits^  and  his 

• Senses . A buying  decision  is  often  based  on  the  customer's  reacting  to 
the  item  through  his  various  senses.  Color,  shape,  taste,  smell,  touch, 
sound  — any  or  all  of  these  may  be  key,  even  though  the  person  may  not 
even  be  aware  of  their  effect  on  bis  decision  to  buy . 

• Emotions . People's  emotions  are  often  brought  to  bear  on  what  they  perceive 
with  their  senses.  For  example;  a display  of  fancy  chocolates  with  a sign 
"Remember  Mom  on  Mother's  Day"  can  trigger  a person's  emotions  to  the 
extent  that  he  buys  right  then  and  there . 

• Habits . Group  and  social  habits  often  influence  a person's  buying  decision. 
These  result  from  a close  association  of  a number  of  people  wherein  the  in“ 
dividuals  develop  similar  prejudices  and  similar  ways  of  thinking  and  acting 
which  affect  the  buying  decisions  of  each  member  of  the  group.  The  major 
groups  include;  family  groups;  geographical  groups;  economic  groups;  efliaig 
and  religious  groups;  and  social  grours . 

• Thought  processes . The  use  of  mental  capacity  is  another  factor  which  affects 
a person's  buying  decisions.  Thought  processes  include  memory,  association, 
imagination,  and  reason. 

— Memory.  Memory  plays  an  important  part  in  buying  — if  a person  has  used 
a product  or  brand  and  enjoyed  it,  he  will  probably  buy  it  again. 

— Association.  Association  is  the  tendency  to  relate  jt  tie  together  different 
parts  of  some  situation  or  idea  or  event  which  a person  experienced , with 
the  result  that  when  he  becomes  aware  of  any  one  part,  the  other  part  or 
parts  also  come  to  mind. 
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Associations  also  have  an  important  role  in  buying  decisions.  The  process 
of  association  is  the  reason  television  sponsors  attempt  to  identify  with  a 
particular  show  that  is  successful.  The  reasoning  is  — whenever  people 
recall  an  incident  on  the  show,  they'll  think  of  the  sponsor^  product  . •• 
and,  whenever  they  see  the  sponsor's  product,  they'll  think  of  the  pleasure 
they've  received  from  the  show  and  they'll  be  favorably  disposed  toward 
the  product. 

-»  Imagination.  Imagination  combines  elements  of  memory  and  association, 
but  goes  even  beyond.  Whereas  memory  is  recalling  past  events  or  ideas , 
imagination  is  recalling  past  events  or  ideas  in  new  relations  c*  new 
combinations.  Imagination  comi'^ines  a variety  of  associations  which  have 
entered  the  mind  at  different  times , and  puts  them  into  new  forms . 

Imagination,  too,  plays  a part  in  buying.  For  example,  a shopper  imagines 
the  words  of  praise  and  recognition  she'll  receive  when  she  serves  some 
fancy  new  dessert  to  her  bridge  club  next  Friday  . . . and  she  buys  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  especially  for  the  occasion. 

— Reason.  Rational  buying  is  the  conscious  weighing  of  one  object  against 
another  and  comparing  the  relative  qualities  of  each  before  making  a choice . 
It  is  coldly  objective,  Cc.utious  buying  wherein  the  buyer  considers  fully 
the  matter  of  value,  price  and  quality. 

Memory,  association,  imagination,  and  reason  — these  thought  processes  to- 
gether with  the  senses , emotions , and  habits  comprise  the  major  influences  in 
all  buying  decisions  • One  or  other  of  them  can  be  isolated  and  identified  as  the 
dominant  influence  whenever  anyone  buys  anything  --  whether  it  be  a new  home , 
a car,  or  a box  of  cake  mix. 

With  this  understanding  of  why  and  how  people  buy , we  can  better  understand 
the  typical  supermarket  shopper  and  what  she  expects  when  she  goes  shopping . 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  following  material  is  presented  in  a format  known  as  programed  learning. 

In  a programed  course#  the  information  is  broken  down  into  small  "bits" 

(called  frames  ) and  presented  in  step-by-step  fashion.  As  you  systemati- 
cally learn  each  new  fact  by  seeing  it  re-stated  and  repeated  in  different 
contexts#  in  subsequent  frames#  you  gradually  master  the  total  subject. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning  # as  opposed  to  traditional 
textbooks  # Is  that  you  actively  participate  in  the  learning  process . That  is  # 
you  Immediately  USE  the  information  that  you  leam  in  one^ame  by  writing  in 
key  words  In  the  next  one  # or  by  selecting  the  correct  word  from  a number  of 
choices  given#  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the  previous 
frames . The  fact  that  you  can  immediately  check  your  response  for  each  frame 
is  assurance  that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed  through  the  material. 

A programed  learning  course  is  NOT  a test,  but  a self-learning  device . So # if 
you  should  have  trouble  with  a particular  frame  # try  not  to  look  ahead  . . . and 
don't  guess  wildly.  Instead#  think  a moment  and#  if  necessary#  re-read  the 
previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  correct  answer.  a programed 
course  # you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you  along  # and  no 
one  will  score  or  grade  your  responses . 

A final  word  before  you  begin  — programed  courses  teach#  not  test.  If  they 
remind  you  of  tests  you  have  taken  — because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in# 
and  so  on  — disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  is  used  in  this  series 
of  Self-Study  Units  for  one  primary  reason:  it  is  a proven  teaching  method  that 
can  rapidly  and  thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  information  you  can  use  to  gain 
a fuller  satisfaction  from  your  work  and  progress  in  your  job  in  the  retail  food 
Industry.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  this  new  learning  experience. 
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li.  PROFILE  OF  A TYPICAL  SUPERMARKET  CUSTOMER 

VITAL  STATISTICS  OT  THE  TYPICAL  SHOPPER 


• 

CO 

1 

In  Unit  #3 , we  saw  some  pertinent  facts  about  the 
typical  supermarket . Now , we  will  take  a look 
at  some  pertinent  facts  about  the  typical  super- 
market customer.  According  to  a recent  study, 
the  typical  supermarket  is  a 

woman  shonoina  alone. 

! 

1 

R-1 

customer 

S-2 

1 

About  half  of  the  customers  in  a supermarket  1 

are  women  shopping  alone . Obviously , then , | 

(men  . . . women)  account  for  most  of  the  sales  i 

in  a typical  supermarket.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  | 

WORD ) 

} 

1 

1 

^ R-2 
women 

S-3 

If  you  studied  the  shopping  groups  in  a super- 
market on  any  given  day,  you  would  probably  find 
that  the  majority  of  the  customers  are  women 
shopping  alone  — about  (WHAT  PORTION?  ). 

The  remaining  shopping  groups  are:  women  with 
their  children  . . . women  with  their  husbands  . . . 
men  alone  . . . and  family  groups , in  that  order. 

1 

1 R-3 
' half 

S-4 

( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Typically , supermarket  shopping 
is  a "family  activity"  wherein  husband  and  wife  go 
shopping  together  or  with  their  children. 

* 

R-4 

False 


S-5  Studies  indicate  that  the  break-down  of  shopping 
groups  in  a typical  supermarket  can  be  ranked 
as  follows: 

® Women  shopping  alone 

• Women  with  children 

• Women  with  husbands 

• Men  shopping  alone 

• Family  groups 

Of  every  one  hundred  shoppers  in  a typical  super- 
market, about  (HOW  MANY?  ) are 

women  shopping  alone. 


R-5 

half  (or  50) 


S-6  ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) For  the  most  part , women  do  the 

supermarket  shopping , either  alone  or  with  their 
children . 


R-6 

True 


S-7  About  half  of  a supermarket's  customers  are 

(men  ...  y omen  J shopping  alone.  About  half  of  a 
supermarket's  customers  are  25  to  40  years  old. 


S-8  Of  the  shoppers  in  a typical  supermarket,  about 

half  are  to  years  old  . . . about 

one-third  are  between  41  and  60  years  old  . . . and 
the  remainder  are  under  25  or  over  60  years  old. 


S-9  Studies  indicate  that  the  break-down  of  customers' 

25  (to)  40  ages  in  a typical  supermarket  can  be  ranked  as 

follows: 

• 25  to  40  years  old 

• 41  to  60  years  old 

• under  25  years  old  or  over  60  years  old 

About  half  of  a typical  supermarket's  customers  fall 

in  the  to  age  bracket . About  half  the 

customers  are  shopping  for  a family  of  3 or  4 persons . 
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R-9  S-10  About  half  of  a typical  supermarket's  customers 

25  to  40  shop  for  a family  of  or  persons.  The 

remaining  customers  are  shopping  for:  a family 
of  1 or  2 persons  ...  a family  of  5 or  6 persons  . . . 
and  a family  of  7 or  more  persons , in  that  order. 


R-10  S-11  Studies  indicate  that  the  break-down  of  family  size 

3 or  4 of  customers  shopping  in  a typical  supermarket  can 

be  ranked  as  follows: 

• 3 or  4 persons 

• 1 or  2 persons 

e 5 or  6 persons 

• 7 or  more  persons 

People  shopping  for  3 or  4 persons  represent  about 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  supermarket's 

total  number  of  customers . 


R-11  S-12  We  can  now  draw  a composite  picture  of  the  typical 

half  supermarket  customer  as  being  a (man  •••  woman) 

of  between  and  _____  years  of  age  who  is 

shopping  for  a family  of  (HOW  MANY? ) 

This  composite  will  help  us  better  understand  the 
shopping  habits  of  the  typical  supermarket  customer. 


R«12  CUSTOMER  SHOPPING  HABiTS 

woman 

25  (to)  40 

3(or)4  S-13A  study  of  customer  shopping  habits  will  enable 

us  to  KNOW  the  customer  better  in  order  to  SERVE 
her  better.  The  customer's  loyalty  to  a given 
store , the  frequency  of  her  shopping  trips , the  time 
she  spends  shopping , and  the  manner  in  which  she 
does  her  shopping  — all  these  are  aspects  of 

customer we  will 

study  here . 
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shopping  habits 

S-14 

1 - Customer  Lovaltv 

In  studying  the  supermarket  customer's 

, one  fact  that 

ctanHs  out  is  that  the  tvclcal  shopper  favors  one 
store  t but  patronizes  one  or  more  other  stores 
regularly . 

R-14 

shopping  habits 

S-15 

( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  typical  supermarket  shopper 
buys  all  her  food  needs  at  one  store . 

R-15 

False 

S-16 

In  general , the  typical  supermarket  shopper 
(does., . does  not)  do  the  bulk  of  her  shopping  at 
one  store  and  (does. . .does  not)  also  patronize 
other  stores  regularly.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORDS 

^ R-16 

does 
does 

S-17 

It  Is  common  for  supermarket  shoppers  to  do  the 
bulk  of  their  shopping  at  one  store , but  to 
patronize  one  or  more  other  stores  (regularly  .. . 
occasionally)  . The  typical  supermarket 
customer  has  been  patronizing  the  same  stores  for 
2 vears  or  more . 

R-17 

regularly 

S-18 

Out  of  every  100  shoppers  who  walk  Into  a super- 
market, a large  percentage  have  been  regular 

customers  of  the  store  for  

(HOW  LONG?  ).  On  the  other  hand,  2 are  "first 

time"  customers  at  that  store. 

R-18 

2 years  or 
more 

r 

r 

S-19 

If  you  polled  the  shoppers  In  a supermark  ,t  on 
any  given  day , you  would  probably  find  tnat  many 
had  been  regular  customers  of  the  store  for  2 years 
or  more  ...  and  that  about  ^ut  of  every 

100  were  "first  time"  customers  at  that  store. 
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R-19 

2 

S-20 

A supermarket  has  a great  opportunity  to  develop 
loyal  customers  every  day , in  view  of  the  fact 
that  ( WHAT  PORTION  ? ) 

of  the  shoppers  in  the  store  at  any  given  time  are 
likely  to  be  "first  time"  customers  at  that  store. 

) i 

R-20 

2 out  of  100 

S-21 

In  analyzing  the  supermarket  customer's  shopping 
habits,  then,  we  find  that  most  customers  are  i 

regular  customers  of  long  standing  — 

( HOW  LONG?  ) — and  that 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) are  "first 

time"  shoppers  at  the  store.  We  also  find  that 
fhi^  supermarket  customer  will  travel  a considerable 
distance  to  reach  her  favorite  store. 

R-21 

2 years  or  more 
2 out  of  100 

S-22 

An  analysis  of  the  supermarket  customer's 

reveals  that  a 

typical  supermarket  customer  will  travel  a | 

considerable  distance  to  reach  her  favorite  store , ! 

instead  of  shopping  at  the  store  closest  to  her  home. 

R-22 

shopping  habits 

S-23 

(TRUE  or  FALSE)  Most  shoppers  do  the  bulk  oH 
th®ir  shnpping  at  their  nearest  suoermarket. 

1 R-23 

! False 

i 

i 

f 

S-24 

Tn  order  to  shoD  at  her  super- 

market,  the  typical  customer  drives  some  distance  — 
often  two  miles  or  more.  On  the  way,  she  passes 
at  least  one  other  supermarket. 

R-24 

favorite 

S-25 

Many  customers  have  patronized  the  same  stores 
reaularlv  for  (HOW  LONG?  ) and 

travel  a considerable  distance  to  shop  at  their 
favorite  store , passing  at  least  one  other  store  on 
tho  way  - Partly  because  of  the  distance . nearly 
half  of  the  shoDoers  make  only  one  shopping  trip 
each  week . 
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r-25  2.  Number  of  Weekly  Shopping  Trips 

2 years  or  more 

S-26  Nearly  half  of  the  supermarket's  customers  make 
only  one  shopping  trip  each  week.  Judging  from 
what  we  saw  in  an  earlier  Unit,  this  would 
probably  be  on  which  day  of  the  week? 

(a)  Monday , Wednesday , or  Friday 

( b ) Thursday , Friday , or  Saturday  ; 

(c)  Tuesday,  Thursday,  or  Saturday 

(d)  Wednesday,  Friday,  or  Saturday  | 

I 

I 

I 

I 


R-26 

(b) 

, 

S-27 

Of  ali  the  shoppers  served  by  a supermarket  in  a 
week‘>  ::me.  (WHAT  PORTION?  ) 

make  only  one  shopping  trip  each  week  — 
usually  on  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday. 

jt 

R-27 

S-28 

It's  not  surprising  to  see  a shopper  approaching 

nearly  half 

K 

the  check-out  counter  with  her  shopping  cart  full- 
to -overflowing , because  nearly  half  a super- 
market's customers  shop  Toni  i/  ones, ••twice  or 
more ) each  week . 

R-28 

S-29 

Nearly  of  a supermarket's  customers 

only  once 

make  only  one  shopping  trip  each  week . The  ; 

remaining  customers  make  three  trips  . . . four 
or  more  trips  . . . and  two  trips,  in  that  order. 

R-29 

S-30 

Studies  indicate  that  the  break-down  for  the 

half 

number  of  weekly  shoonina  trips  to  the  supermarket  j 

can  be  ranked  as  follows: 

1 

» One  trip  | 

o Three  trips  Ji 

® Four  or  more  trips 
• Two  trips 

Nearly  half  the  customers  make 
(HOW  MANY?  ) shopping  trips  a week. 
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R*30 

one 

S-31 

In  analyzing  the  s\‘  '»ermarket  customer's  shopping  ' 

habits , then , we  find  that  most  customers  make  ! 

more  than  one  shopping  trip  each  week,  although  j 

a larae  number  — ( WHAT  j 

PORTION, ) — make  only  one  trip  each  week.  We  j 

also  find  that  the  tvoical  shonoer  takes  about  i 

half  an  hour  to  do  her  heavy  shopping . 

R-31 

:/iearly  half 

S-32 

3 ^ Time  and  Money  Spent 

The  typical  supermarket  shopper  spends  about  | 

(HOV/LONG?)  doing 

her  heavy  weekend  shopping . About  half  of 
this  time  is  spent  in  shopping  the  "perishables" 
departments  (Meat,  Produce,  Dairy,  Bakery,  and 
Frozen  Foods ) , and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent 
shopping  the  Grocery  Department  and  at  the  check- 
out. 

! R-32 

half  an  hour 

S-33 

Fcr  a typical  supermarket  shopper,  it  takes  about 
half  an  hour  to  do  the  heavy  weekend  shopping . 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  this 

i 

time  is  spent  in  the  "perishables"  departments, 
and  (WHAT  PORTION?  ) 

is  spent  in  the  Grocery  Department  and  at  the 
check-out. 

‘ R-33 

about  half 
about  half 

S-34 

In  the  (HOW  LONG?) 

that  it  takes  a shopper  to  do  her  heavy  weekend 
shoDDinrj . she  buvs  about  $10  to  $15  worth  of 
merchandise . 

I R-34 

half  an  hour 

S-35 

On  a typical  weekend  shopping  trip , the  supermarket 
customer  soends  about  $ to  $ in  the 

half  hour  or  so  she's  in  the  store.  In  general,  men 
shoppers  take  less  time  to  do  the  weekend  shopping 
than  women  shoppers;  they  also  spend  less.  i ; 
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r-35  S‘*36  ( true  or  false  ) Generally  speaking , men  are 

$10  (to)  $15  less  familiar  with  the  layout  of  a supermarket 

than  women,  and  they  tend  to  be  more  impulsive 
than  women.  As  a result,  it  takes  men  longer  to 
do  the  shopping  than  women  and  they  spend  more 
money  in  the  store . 


R-36 

False 


R-37 

more 


S-37  There  is  a relationship  betv/een  a shopper's  sex 
and  age , and  the  time  and  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  shopping.  Shoppers  in  the  age  group  19 
to  30  spend  more  time  ard  money  than  those  in 
other  age  groups.  Similarly,  women  spend  (more. . . 
lese)  time  and  money  than  men. 


S-38  Shoppers  in  the  19  to  30  age  bracket  take  (a 

longer  time  ...  less  time)  to  do  their  heavy 
shopping  than  do  older , more  experienced  home- 
makers in  the  31  to  50  age  bracket  or  over  50. 

Not  surprisingly,  shoppers  in  the  19  to  30  age 
bracket  (spend  more. . . spend  less)  money  than 
the  others . 


R-38 

a longer  time 
spend  more 


S-39  Studies  indicate  that  the  amount  of  time  and  money 
spent  on  a typical  weekend  shopping  trip  can  be 
ranked  as  follows  according  to  shoppers'  ages: 


f 


R-?*9 

longer 

more 


G 19  to  30  age  group 
o 3 1 to  50  age  group 
» over  50  age  group 

Younger  shoppers  take  a time  to  do 

their  heavy  shopping  and  spend  than 

older  shoppers . The  same  is  true  of  shoppers  who 
use  a shoDDina  list.  i ; 

! ’ 


S-40  Only  about  1 out  of  every  3 shoppers  uses  a 

shopping  list.  However,  as  a rule,  those  shoppers 
who  DO  use  one  take  (more. . . less)  time  to  do 
their  shopping  and  spend  (more  . . . less)money 
than  those  who  don't  use  one. 
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more 

more 

S-41  Instead  of  using  shopping  lists,  many  shoppers 

use  the  store  itself  as  a reminder  of  items  to  buy, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  about  .. 
out  of  every  shoppers  uses  a shopping  list. 

i 

‘ R-41 

1 ( out  of ) 3 

1 

! 

S-42  It  would  seem  that  a store  would  do  well  to 

encourage  the  use  of  shopping  lists  ( for  example , 
by  distributing  printed  lists  to  shoppers ) because 
shoppers  using  lists  tend  to  take  longer  than  those 
not  using  them  and  spend  more . However , only 
ahn„t  (WHAT  PORTION?) 

of  the  shoppers  use  a shopping  list. 

R-42 

1 out  of  3 

s-4?  Aithnuah  onlv  about  (WHAT 

PORTION?  ) of  the  shoppers  use  shopping  lists  . 
thncp  whn  do  use  lists  take  to  complete 

finair  chnppina  and  thev  soend  than  those 

who  don't  use  lists. 

— 

R-43 

1 out  of  3 

longer 

more 

j5_44  wp  move  on  to  the  subiect  of  customer 

attitudes . let' s summarize  some  of  the  key  points 
we've  studied  about  the  customer's  shopping  habits s 

• Generally,  home-makers  TdtO  ...  do  not) 
regularly  shop  at  the  store  closest  to  their  homes. 

• Nearly  half  of  a supermarket' s customers  make 
(only  one  ...  four  or  more; shopping  trips 
each  week . 

• There  (is  ...  not)  di  direct  relationship 

between  a shopper's  age,  the  time  spent  in 
shopping , and  the  amount  of  money  spent . 

• Most  supermarket  shoppers  ••• 

use  shopping  lists. 
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S-45 

As  part  of  a recent  study,  shoppers  were  asked  why 
they  shop  at  a particular  store . Their  answers  are 
indicative  of  customer 

toward  many  aspects  of  a store's  operations.  Of 
all  the  people  interviewed,  almost  3 out  of  4 said 
they  patronize  the  store  they  do  because  of  the 
store  employees. 

R-45 

attitudes 

r 

S-46 

1 . Why  People  Shop  Where  They  Do 

The  reasons  people  give  for  shopping  at  a 
particular  store  reflect  some  important 

towavd 

many  aspects  of  a store's  operations.  In  answer 
to  the  question  "Why  do  you  shop  at  this  store" , 
almost  3 out  of  every  4 people  interviewed  replied 
"because  of  the  store  " . 

R-46 

customeir  attitudes 
employees 

S-47 

We  saw  in  Section  I that  the  need  for  recognition 
and  social  acceptance  are  strong  motivations . Thus , 
friendliness,  courtesy,  and  a helpful,  pleasant 
attitude  on  the  part  of  store  personnel  can  mean  the 
difference  between  success  or  failure  for  a super- 
market. This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) 

shoppers  say  that  one  important  reason  for  shopping 
where  they  do  As  because  they  like  the  people  who 
work  in  the  stove . 

R-47 

almost  3 out  of 
every  4 

S-48 

A warm , friendly  store  atmosphere  — as  reflected 
in  each  and  every  member  of  the  store  staff  — 
plays  an  important  part  in  a shopper's  choice  of 
a store  to  patronize  regularly.  In  fact,  almost 
3 out  of  every  4 shoppers  say  they  shop  where  they 
do  partly  because  of  the 

• 
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R-48 

store  employees 

S-49 

When  asked  "Why  do  you  shop  at  this  store?" 

almost  out  of  every  shoppers  mentioned 

the  friendliness  of  the  store  employees  as  one 
important  reason.  ; 

R-49 

3 (out  of ) 4 

S-50 

In  recent  studies,  almost  out  of  every 

shoppers  said  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  store 

is  one  important  factor 

in  their  choice  of  a store  to  patronize . In  fact , 
according  to  these  studies; 

"When  customers  think  highly  of  store  personnel, 
they  are  inclined  to  say  that  merchandise  selection 
is  greater,  prices  lower,  stamps  more  valuable, 
services  better,  meats  and  produce  of  better 
quality  — and  even  point  out  that  aisles  are 
wider  than  in  other  stores  almost  identical  to 
the  stores  they  patronize." 

. 

R-50 

3 (out  of) 4 
employees 

; 

S-51 

According  to  recent  studies , the  biggest  factor  in  a 
shopper's  choice  of  a store  to  patronize  is  the  store 

. mentioned  by  almost  3 out  | 

of  every  4 shoppers  who  were  asked  "Why  do  you 

shnp  at  this  store?"  Over  half  also  mentioned  ■ 

"the  wide  selection  of  oroducts  and  brands" . I 

\ 

R-51 

employees 

f 

S-52 

The  second  most  frequently-mentioned  reason  for 
sh'^ppi^g  ^ particular  store  is  "the 

of  products  and  brands" , 

mpnHnnpd  bv  __  (WHAT  PORTION?  ) 

of  the  shoppers  as  an  important  factor  in  their 
choice  of  a store  to  patronize . 

R-52 

wide  selection 
over  half 

S-53 

A W1  Hp  selection  of  and 

is  an  important  factor  in  a shopper's 
choice  of  a store  to  patronize , but  not  nearly  as 
important  as  the  store • 
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R-53 

products  (and) 
brands 
employees 

S-54  Over  hall  of  the  shoppers  interviewed  in  a recent 
study  said  they  prefer  one  store  over  another 
partly  because  of  the  selection 

of  and 

R-54 

wide  (selection 
of)  product 
(and)  brands 

1 

S-55  What  do  shoppers  like  about  a store  that  makes 
them  patronize  the  store  regularly?  Of  a large 
croup  of  shoppers  interviewed , 1 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) mentioned  the  store  employees 
as  a factor  . . . (WHAT  PORTION?  ) 

mentioned  the  of 

products  and  brands  . . . and  about  half  mentioned 
mentioned  the  tradina  stamps  aiven  at  the  store . 

R-55 

almost  3 out  of  4 
over  half 
wide  selection 

S-56  A wide  selection  of  and 

is  an  important  factor  in  a shopper's 
selection  of  a supermarket  to  patronize . The  trading 
stamps  given  at  the  store  is  also  a factor  for 

(WHAT  PORTION?)  of  the 

shoppers . 

R-56 

products  (and) 
brands 
about  half 

S-57  When  shoppers  were  asked  why  they  patronize  a 
certain  store  / about  half  mentioned 

as  a factor  in  their  decision.  Almost 
half  said  "because  of  the  Meat  Department" . 

^ R-57 

trading  stamps 

S-58  Of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  super- 
market. the  Department  has  the  greatest 

influence  on  a shopper's  decision  regarding  where 
to  shop.  Next  is  the  Produce  Department. 

R-58 

Meat 

S-S9  In  reply  to  the  question  "Why  do  you  shop  at  this 

store  ? " , ( WHAT  PORTION  ? ) < 

mentioned  the  Meat  Department  as  a major  reason. 

About  one-third  mentioned  the  Produce  Department. 
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R-59  S-60  For  almost  half  the  shoppers , the  

almost  half  Department  is  an  important  facicr  in  the  choice  of 

a supermarket  to  patronize . For  about  one-third 
of  the  shoppers , the  _____  _ Department 
is  an  important  factor. 


R-60 

Meat 

Produce 


R-61 

almost  half 
about  one-third 


R-62 

employees 
wide  selection 
meat 
produce 


S-61  We  can  see  the  importance  of  the  Meat  and  the 
Produce  Departments  in  the  fact  that 
(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  shoppers  feel  that  meats 
are  an  important  factor  in  the  choice  of  a store  . . . 

and  (WHAT  PORTION?  ) 

of  them  feel  tnat  produce  is  an  important  factor. 


S-62  In  answer  to  the  question  "Why  do  you  shop  at 

this  store?": 

# Almost  3 out  of  every  4 shoppers  mentioned  the 

store  ; 

# Over  half  mentioned  the 
of  products  and  brands; 

« About  half  mentioned  trading  stamps; 

Almost  half  mentioned  the  _____  Department; 
and 

^ About  one-third  mentioned  the 
Department . 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  only  about  1 out  of  every 

^ shoppers  mentioned  the  prices  at  the  store ! 


Price  is  Important  enough  to  be  a determining 
factor  in  the  choice  of  a store  to  patronize  for 
only  about  1 out  of  every  shoppers . 


\ 

? 


R-63 

5 


S-64  Either  price  is  unimportant  to  shoppers  or  all 

supermarkets  are  thought  to  offer  "about  the  same 
prices.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that 

only (WHAT  PORTION?  ) 

of  the  shoppers  cite  price  as  a factor  in  their  choice 
of  a supermarket . 


R-64 

about  1 out  of 
every  5 


S-65  Seemingly,  shoppers  are  less  price-conscious  than 
we  might  be  led  to  believe . This  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  only  about  1 out  of 
every  5 of  the  shoppers  interviewed  in  a recent 
g-j-ij(jy  said  ® factor  in  their  choice 

of  a store . This  conclusion  is  also  borne  out  in 
further  research  on  shoppers'  price -aware ness 
undertaken  as  part  of  the  same  study . 


R-65 


2.  Shoppers'  Price -Aware ness 


price 


S-66  As  part  of  a recent  study,  shoppers  were  shown  a 
list  of  sixty  highly-competitive  and  frequently- 
advertised  items.  They  were  then  asked  to  give 
the  price  of  each  item . Surprisingly  few  shoppers 

were  able  to  give  the  exact  for  most 

of  the  items. 


i 

1 


R-66 

price 


S-67  In  most  cases , shoppers  (do.,  •do  know  the  exaj 

of  most  items.  However,  they  are  | 

able  to  guess  rather  clos'  ly  in  many  cases. 


R-67 
do  not 
price 


S-68  When  we  consider  that  few  shoppers  know  the  exact 
prices  of  most  items , we  may  be  tempted  to  raise 
prices  indiscriminately  with  the  idea  that  no  one 
will  know  the  difference"  . However,  this  may  be  a 
dangerous  step,  for  many  customers  (do. . .do  not) 
know  the  approximate  price  cf  many  items . 


\ 
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R-68 

do 

S-69  When  shoppers  were  shown  a list  of  sixty  popular 
items  and  were  asked  to  give  the  price  of  each, 
relatively  (few  , , , many)  were  able  to  give  the 
exact  price.  However,  (few  ...  many) 
were  able  to  give  the  approximate  price . j 

R-69 

S-70  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  general,  shoppers  are  not 

few  aware  of  exact  prices  of  items , but  they  are 

many  aware  of  the  general  price  range  of  items . 


R-70  S-71  Studies  indicate  that  most  shoppers  (do, . ,do  not) 

True  know  the  exact  price  of  most  items , but  (do, ,,  do  not) 

know  the  approximate  price  of  many  items.  Studies 
also  indicate  that: 

Customers  who  use  specific  items  are  more  apt 
to  know  the  exact  price  than  non-users. 

Customers  tend  to  UNDERestimate  rather  than 
OVERestimate  the  price  of  an  item. 

Age , sex , and  income  level  make  little  or  no 
difference  in  customers'  price -awareness. 


We  have  now  seen  two  facets  of  customer  attitudes  — 
their  reasons  Tor  shopping  where  they  do,  and  their 
price-awareness.  Now,  let's  look  at  another  facet 

of  — why 

shoppers  buy  new  items . 


R-71  S-72 

do  not 
do 


R-72  3 . Why  Customers  Buy  New  Items 

customer  attitudes 

S-73  Most  supermarket  customers  buy  a new  item  on  the 
average  of  once  a month.  The  things  that  prompt 

customers  to  buy  a give  us  some 

indication  of  how  customers  shop  the  supermarket. 
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R-73 
new  item 

S-74 

( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  typical  supermarket 
customer  buys  some  new  item  each  week . 

R-74 

False 

S-75 

On  the  average , supermarket  customers  buy  a 

item  ( HOW  OFTEN  ? ) . | 

When  asked  why  they  bought  a new  item  on  a j 

partinniaf  shoppino  trio . about  half  of  the  shoppers.  | 

repiiprf  "Because  of  a soecial  display  or  store  feature  i 

of  the  item . " 1 

R-75 

once  a month 
( or  monthly ) 

S-76 

1 

About  half  of  the  shoppers  buying  a new  item  do  so  } 

because  of  a i 

or  store  feature  of  the  item. 

R-76 

special  display 

S-77 

Tn  about  (WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the 

cases  / when  a customer  buys  a new  item  on  a 
shopping  trip , it  is  because  of  a special  display 
or  of  the  item . 

i 

R-77 

half 

store  feature 

S-78 

Most  frequently,  customers  who  buy  a new  item 
on  any  given  shopping  trip  do  so  because  of  a 

or 

of  the  item.  The  next  most 

common  reason  that  shoppers  buy  a new  item  is 
hpcausp  the  item  had  been  recommended  by  family! 

or  friends. 

R-78 

special  display  (or) 
store  feature 

S-79 

i 

1 

Next  to  a special  display  or  store  feature  of  a i 

new  item , the  biggest  reason  shoppers  buy  a new  | 

item  is  because  the  item  had  been  j 

by  family  or  friends.  ■ 

1 
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R-79 

recommended 

S-80  The  value  of  word-of-mouth  advertising  can  be 

seen  in  the  fact  that  about  1 out  of  every  5 shoppers 
buying  a new  item  said  their  purchase  stemmed  from 
the  recommendation  bv  or 

• 

1 

i 

i 

R-80 

family  (or)  friends 

1 

S-81  Word-of-mouth  advertising,  in  the  form  of  a 
recommendation  bv  or 

, is  a strong  reason  for  shoppers 
to  buy  a new  item.  Actual  advertising  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  and  on  radio  or  TV  is  also  a strong 
reason  for  trying  a new  item . 

i 

i 

1 

R-81 

family  (or)  friends 

i 

1 

S-82  About  1 out  of  every  5 people  who  buy  a new  item 
do  so  because  the  item  had  been 

bv  family  or  friends. 

About  1 out  of  every  6 do  so  because  they  saw  or 
heard  the  item  advertised. 

I 

t 

R-82 

recommended 

S-83  Advertising  can  be  a powerful  force  in  getting 
shoppers  to  try  new  items , as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  about  1 out  of  every  6 shoppers  buying 
a new  item  saw  or  heard  it 

R-83 

advertised 

S-84  The  three  most  common  reasons  for  shoppers' 
buying  a new  item  are: 

a A special  display  or 

of  the  item . 

a Recommendation  bv  or 

c 

• 

a Having  seen  or  heard  the  item  . i 

1 

! 

Strangely  enough,  these  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
reasons  for  shoppers'  swtiching  brands. 
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R-84 

store  feature 
family  (or)  friends 
advertised 


R-85 

half 


4,  Why  Customers  Switch  Brands 

S-85  The  major  reason  for  switching  brands,  as  revealed 
in  a recent  customer  survey,  is  a special  display 
or  store  feature . This  reason  was  given  by  one- 
fourth  of  the  shoppers  who  switched  brands.  As  we 
saw,  a special  display  or  store  feature  was  the 

reason  for  about  (WHAT  PORTION?  ) 

of  the  shoppers  buying  a new  item . 


i 


S-86 


One -fourth  of  the  shoppers  who  switch  brands  do 

so  because  of  a 

or of  the  brand 

bought . One-fifth  switch  because  of  the  otheiL 

brand's  lower  price. 


R-86  S-87 

special  display 
(or)  store  feature 


The  two  major  reasons  for  switching  brands  are:  a 
special  display  or  store  feature , and  lower 

The  third  most-frequently  mentioned 

reason  is  that  the  shopper  "just  wanted  a change". 


R-87 

price 


S-88  Because  of  the  desire  for  security,  many  people 
tend  to  stick  with  familiar,  trusted  brands » On 
the  other  hand,  the  desire  for  recognition  and  self 
fulfillment  causes  people  to  want  to  expeiiment 
with  something  new.  It  isn't  surprising,  then, 
that  the  desire  for  variety  is  a common  reason  for 
shoppers  to  switch 


R-88 

brands 
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S-89  We  can  see  how  strong  is  the  desire  for  variety 
in  the  fact  that  many  shoppers  who  switch  brands 
do  so  because  they  "just  wanted  a change" . Thus, 
the  success  of  a supermarket  is  closely  tied-in 

with  its  ability  to  provide  for 

its  customers  in  the  way  of  new  products , new 
promotions,  and  new  methods! 
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R-89 

variety 


S-90  The  three  most  common  reasons  for  shoppers* 

switching  from  their  regular  brand  of  a product  to 
another  brand  are: 


A 


or  store 


feature  of  the  other  brand . 


The  other  brand's 


The 


for 


R-90 

special  display 
lower  price 
desire  (for)  variety 


END  OF  SECTION  II 
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III.  CUSTOMER-CENTERED  SERVICE  AND  THE  SUPERMARKET 


In  Section  I,  we  covered  some  of  the  motivations  that  are  basic  to  human  be- 
havior. In  Section  II,  we  saw  some  of  the  shopping  habits  and  attitudes  of 
supermarket  customers . Now , let' s explore  some  ways  to  apply  this  Information 
in  providing  customer-centered  service  In  order  to  promote  greater  customer 
satisfaction. 

WHAT  IS  CUSTOMER-CENTERED  SERVICE? 


The  most  Important  person  In  a retail  food  store  Is  the  customer.  A store's 
success  depends  wholely  and  entirely  on  Its  ability  to  satisfy  its  customers. 

If  shoppers  are  dissatisfied  about  something,  they  need  only  go  a little  ways 
to  find  another  store  which  might  please  them  better.  In  short  — a store's 
customers  hold  the  fate  of  the  store  In  their  hands ! 

In  a very  real  sense , then , vour  store's 
customers  are  vour  real  bosses.  Your 
paycheck  depends  on  them  . . . your  job 
depends  on  them  . • . your  progress  with 
the  company  depends  on  them . In  fact , 
your  future  depends  on  how  well  the  store 
satisfies  the  needs  of  Its  customers ! 

Quality  products,  low  prices,  attractive 
surroundings,  competent  management,  a 
convenient  location  — these  in  themselves 
cannot  produce  SATISFIED  customers  . . . 
customers  who  keep  coming  back  week 
after  week  to  do  their  shopping . As  we 
saw,  the  store  employees  are  the  most 
important  factor  In  a shopper' s choice  of 
a store  to  patronize!  In  other  words , as 
far  as  the  shopper  is  concerned , a store  Is  only  as  good  as  Its  people . This 
applies  to  each  individual  employee  . . . because , In  the  minds  of  shoppers , 
EACH  EMPLOYEE  IS  THE  STORE . 

Isn't  It  true?  When  you're  out  shopping  for  something , you  expect  prompt, 
efficient,  friendly  service.  Sometimes,  you  don't  receive  It  — for  example,  a 
salesperson  might  make  you  wait  unnecessarily  or  treat  you  in  an  abrupt  manner 
or  act  as  If  you  were  keeping  her  from  more  important  tasks . In  such  cases , 
you  don't  think  "I'li  never  have  her  wait  on  me  again. " Instead,  your  reaction 
Is  "I'll  never  go  back  to  that  store  again. " 
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Or  to  use  another  example  — • if  you  buy  a radio  and  find  that  it  doesn't  work 
properly  because  of  a loose  ^^re,  you  don't  usually  blame  the  fellow  on  the 
production  line  whose  job  it  was  to  solder  that  wire.  Rather,  you  usually 
blame  the  company  that  sold  you  the  radio. 

The  point  is  — your  impression  of  an  entire  company  is  based  on  your  ovm 
oxperiience  with  the  company's  personnel  or  its  product.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  customers  who  patronize  your  store.  They  judge  the  store  by  what  they 
see  in  YOU  . . . regardless  of  what  your  particular  job  might  be! 

Thus , providing  customer-centered  service  is  the  job  of  EVERY  member  of  the 
store  staff,  from  the  Store  Manager  down  to  the  newest  part-time  stock  clerk. 

It  might  seem  thal  -ome  store  employees  have  a greater  opportunity  for  pro- 
viding service  and  building  customer  satisfaction  simply  because  they  have 
greater  personal  contact  with  customers  check-out  clerks  and  baggers , for 
example.  However,  even  someone  who  doesn't  come  in  direct  contact  with 
shoppers  can  also  provide  customer— centered  service  every  minute  of  the 
working  day. 

For  example  — the  people  who  cut  and  wrap  meat  or  trim  and  package  produce 
rarely  talk  to  shoppers.  Yet,  they  play  an  important  part  in  promoting  customer 
satisfaction.  How?  In  the  way  they  perform  their  assigned  tasks  1 

• Do  they  trim  the  proper  amount  of  fat  from  the  steaks  ? 

• Do  they  wrap  the  roasts  so  that  shoppers  know  what  they're 
buying , or  is  the  bad  side  hidden  from  view  ? 

• Do  they  remove  all  the  wilted  leaves  from  the  cabbage  before 
weighing  and  wrapping  it? 

• Do  they  bag  the  peaches  and  apples  so  the  ones  that  are 
visible  are  representative  of  the  whole  bag , or  do  they  bury 
the  over-ripe  or  bruised  ones  in  the  middle  of  the  bag? 

Certainly,  the  way  that  products  are  represented  when  displayed  for  sale  is 
an  Important  factor  in  customer  satisfaction.  How  would  a shopper  feel  if 
she  bought  an  item  and  later  discovered,  when  she  opened  it  at  home,  that 
the  quality  was  something  less  than  she  had  been  led  to  expect?  How  woul 
YOU  feel  in  the  same  circumstances  ? 

Customer-centered  service,  then,  is  simply  doing  unto  others  as  they  would 
have  you  do  unto  them.  Or,  to  put  it  another  — providing  customer- 
centered  service  is  largely  a matter  of  toeing  mindful  of  the  custom^  in 
performing  every  task! 
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MAKE  EACH  CUSTOMER  FEEL  IMPORTANT 


A person  who  spends  $10,  $20  or  more  --  or  even  50^  --  of  his  or  her  ha’td- 
eamed  money  in  a particular  store  has  a right  to  be  treated  as  someone  special 
. . . someone  who's  important  to  that  store.  In  fact,  each  customer  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  or  she  is  the  store's  most  important  customer! 

What  can  you  do  to  make  a customer  ft  *21  important  to  the  store?  Actually,  there 
are  many  things  you  can  do  — "little  things"  which  don't  require  any  additional 
time  or  effort  on  your  part!  Here  are  just  a few  ideas: 

• Greet  customers  warmly.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a customer  who  has  traded 
at  a certain  store  week-ln  and  week-out  for  a period  of  months  or  years  may 
resent  it  if  the  store  personnel  treat  her  like  a perfect  stranger,  as  if  they'd 
never  seen  her  before.  A friendly  greeting  — at  very  least,  a cordial  "Good 
morning" , or  a smile  and  a nod  — tells  the  customer  that  you're  aware  she's 
alive,  that  you're  glad  to  see  her,  and  that  you  appreciate  her  shopping  at 
your  store.  In  short,  a friendly  greeting  is  recognition. 

• Learn  and  use  customers'  names.  A person's  name  is  music  to  her  ears.  How 
much  better  a regular  customer  feels  when  she's  greeted  with  "Good  morning, 
Mrs.  Green",  Instead  of  a simple  "Good  morning"!  Using  a customer's  name 
is  a good  way  of  satisfying  her  need  for  recognition. 

Obviously,  it  isn't  possible  to  learn  and  remember  the  name  of  every  shopper 
who  comes  into  a supermarket  in  the  course  of  a week.  However,  whenever  a 
customer  cashes  a check  at  the  store  ...  or  leaves  an  order  to  be  delivered  . . . 
or  "lays-away"  a purchase  for  pick-up  later  ...  or  orders  an  item  in  advance, 
she  must  give  her  name . Then , make  a point  to  remember  her  name  and  use  it 
in  the  future  — it's  a sign  of  respect  and  friendship. 

• Compliment  customers  whenever  possible.  A brief  complimentary  remark  can 
give  a shopper  ~ special  "lift"  because  it  makes  her  feel  important.  A com- 
pliment — if  it  is  sincere  — is  not  flattery.  Rather,  it  is  recognition.  It 
lets  the  person  know  that  you  are  aware  of  her  as  a person. 

What  can  you  compliment  a customer  about?  A new  coat  or  a new  hairdo  are 
obvious  examples.  But  there  are  many  other  things  you  can  single  out  to 
compliment  a customer  about.  For  example,  rientionlng  something  nice  about 
her  children  will  usually  make  her  glow  with  pride.  Or,  commenting  on  her 
choice  of  a roast  or  a steak  will  make  her  feel  good  because  it's  a tribute  to 
her  good  judgement  and  good  taste  , and  helps  fulfill  her  need  for  recognition. 
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• Acknowledge  the  customer's  presence.  Tests  show  that  a customer  who  is 
waiting  to  be  served  begins  to  get  restless  after  just  15  seconds  . . . and, 
after  a minute  or  so,  she  will  usually  consider  going  elsewhere  for  what  she 
needs!  However,  these  tests  also  indicate  that,  with  a word  of  recognition 
by  the  clerk,  a customer  will  often  wait  as  long  as  three  minutes  before  be- 
coming restless  • • • and  as  long  as  five  minutes  before  she'll  consider  leaving. 

The  practical  application  here  is  obvious  for  anyone  working  in  direct  contact 
with  customers  — at  a check-out,  or  in  a clerk-service  Produce  Department  or 
Meat  Department  or  Service-Dell  or  Baked  Goods  Department.  If  you're  busy 
with  one  customer  when  another  customer  arrives,  acknowledge  her  presence. 

A simple  statement  like  "I'll  be  with  you  in  a minute,  Mrs.  Jordan"  or  "You  re 
next,  Mrs.  Dawson"  will  keep  the  newly-arrived  customer  from  getting  im- 
patient while  waiting  to  be  served. 

• Give  the  customei’  your  full  at>ention.  Hcive  you  ever  tried  to  talk  to  a person 
who's  busy  doing  something  else?  If  so,  you  know  how  frustrating  it  can  be, 
and  how  insignificant  you  feel,  when  you  realize  later  that  you  didn't  "get 
through"  to  him  because  he  wasn't  listening ! 

Often,  a customer  will  mention  that  a certain  item  she's  buying  is  for  a 
special  event  of  some  kind  — a roast  or  vegetables  for  an  important  dinner, 
for  example,  or  even  hot  dog  buns  for  a back  yard  cook-out.  And,  she 
may  ask  about  the  quality  or  the  freshness  or  the  appropriateness  of  the  item 
...  or  the  quantity  she'll  need  for  a certain-sized  group  ...  or  how  to  cook 
the  item  ...  or  what  to  serve  with  it.  Whatever  the  situation,  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind  should  be  your  cue  to  take  special  pains  to  ensure  that  th^  item 
proves  entirely  satisfactory. 

Whenever  a customer  asks  a question  or  makes  an  observation,  always  give 
her  vour  full  attention.  Stop  what  you're  doing  at  the  time  and  hear  her  out  — 
other  things  can  wait.  Be  a good  listener.  Remember  — in  providing  customer 
centered  service , it  is  Important  to  find  out  what  it  is  the  customer  wants , and 
promptly  give  her  the  little  bit  of  assistance  or  attention  that  can  build  a loyal 
customer.  Make  her  feel  that  you  were  glad  to  help.  And  neyeij  never  use 
this  as  an  opportunity  to  burden  the  customer  with  your  own  observations , 
feelings , and  personal  problems ! 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  many  things  you  can  do  in  your  everyday  work  to 

provide  customer— centered  service  and  build  customer  satisfaction  by  making  the 

customer  feel  Important. 
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SHOW  A SPECIAL  INTEREST  IN  EACH  CUSTOMER’S  NEEDS 


A customer  will  find  trading  at  a particular  store  far  more  enjoyable  if  she  feels 
that  she  is  receiving  a little  bit  of  special  attention.  Taking  a special  interest 
in  each  customer  will  also  make  your  work  far  more  enjoyable  and  more  rewarding. 
The  question  is  — how  do  you  find  ways  to  do  this  ? 


The  answer  is  — BE  OBSERVANT. 
Notice  the  people  who  patronize 
your  store.  Notice  what  they  are 
buying.  Notice  their  children. 
Notice  their  shopping  habits.  In 
short  ~ get  to  know  them  by 
observing  them  as  they  shop  your 
store . Tf  you  keep  your  eyes  and 
ears  open  as  you  go  about  your 
assigned  tasks,  you'll  spot  many 
opportunities  to  show  an  interest 
in  their  needs  .. . . regardless  of 
what  your  particular  job  is  or  what 
department  you  work  in.  Here  are 
just  a couple  of  possibilities: 

1.  Ask  questions. 


A well-phrased  question  indicates  to  a customer  that  you  are  really  interested 
in  her  patronage  and  in  her  welfare  . . . and  that’  you  wish  to  be  helpful , It  gets 
her  thinking  and  talV.fr.r^  about  bf^rself  and  abc  t +hings  important  to  her.  Some 
"thought-startOTs  ' c>l  things  you  might  ask  a customer  about  are: 


• Some  pre\i>^>us  purchase.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  remember  every  item 
that  every  customer  buys.  However,  when  you  have  had  a direct  part  in  a 
customer's  purchase  of  an  item  on  a previous  shopping  trip  — for  example, 
you  may  h^ive  suggested  a product  to  her  or  helped  her  select  an  item  — then 
you  can  show  your  interest  by  inquiring  about  the  purchase  on  her  next  visit 
to  the  store . For  example: 


"Was  that  watermelon  we  picked  out  the  other  day  as 
juicy  as  it  looked?" 

"How  was  the  roast  you  asked  me  to  cut  for  you  last  week?" 
"How  did  you  enjoy  that  new  cake  mix  you  bought  last  time?" 
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0 Some  current  purchase « A friendly  inquiry  about  some  item  the  customer  has 
selected  on  her  shopping  trip  is  also  a sign  of  interest.  For  example: 

"How  do  you  prepare  avocados,  Mrs.  Brown?" 

"Six  packages  of  frankfurters  — planning  a cook-out? " 

0 The  customer* s family.  Questions  about  a shopper's  family  need  not  be  nosey 
or  of  a personal  nature.  And,  they  don't  necessarily  lead  to  a lengthy  conver- 
sation with  the  customer.  In  fact,  if  you're  stocking  a shelf  or  building  a ^ 
display  or  bagging  a customer's  order,  you  don't  even  have  to  stop  what  you  re 
doing  to  ask  a question  like  this  of  a regular  customer  you  know  well: 

"How  did  Suzzy  enjoy  her  first  day  at  school?" 

"Has  Johnny  decided  where  he  wants  to  go  to  college  yet?" 

"Where's  that  little  red-headed  daughter  of  yours  today?" 

These  are  just  a few  examples  of  things  you  could  inquire  about  to  show 
customers  that  you're  genuinely  concerned  about  their  needs  and  their  welfare . 

By  asking  questions , you  get  the  customer  talking  about  things  that  interest 
her.  And  when  this  happens,  she  will  Invariably  feel  that  her  shopping  trip  was 
more  enjoyable  . . . and  she  will  likely  become  a satisfied , regular  customer. 

2 . Make  suggestions.. 

Shoppers  are  constantly  looking  for  new  menu  ideas.  If  you're  alert  to  the  possi- 
bilities, you'll  discover  many  opportunities  to  provide  helpful  suggestions  every 
day  — regardless  of  the  department  you  happen  to  work  in.  Your  suggestions  can 
not  only  build  customer  satisfaction,  but  help  boost  store  sales  besxoes!  For 

example: 

• Suggest  tie-in  items . When  a shopper  has  selected  an  item,  try  to  suggest 
another  item  that  naturally  goes  with  it.  For  Instance , a customer  in  the 
Produce  Department  is  trying  to  select  a head  of  lettuce  — you  might  help 
her  find  a nice  one,  and  also  suggest  a bunch  of  radishes  or  a cucumber  to 

go  with  her  salad. 

• Remind  customers  of  needed  items,.  A customer  will  appreciate  a reminder 
of  some  item  she  needs  for  a particular  dish  because  you  might  save  her  a 
trip  back  to  the  store  later.  For  Instance , a shopper  asks  you  to  help  her 
locate  mozzarella  cheese  in  the  Dairy  case  — you  might  remind  her  that 
she's  planning  on  lasagna,  she'll  need  some  ricotta  too,  and  may  also  want 
some  grated  romano  or  parmesan  to  top  it  off. 
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• Suggest  new  items  to  try.  A home-maker's  desire  for  variety  is  so  great 
that  she'll  usually  thank  you  for  calling  a new  item  to  her  attention. 

For  instance , a customer  is  busily  scanning  the  laundry  detergent  section , 
as  if  she  ' s undecided  on  which  brand  to  buy , and  you  happen  to  be  stocking 
a shelf  nearby  — you  might  suggest  a new  brand  ...  or,  if  she's  merely 
trying  to  find  ht,  .egular  brand,  help  her  locate  it  and  suggest  a new  fabric 
softener  to  use  with  it. 

• Suggest  new  wavs  of  using  or  preparing  items.  Experienced  home-makers 
who  have  been  cooking  and  keeping  house  for  years  welcome  suggestions  of 
new  ways  to  use  familiar  items . For  lnstan^;e , a customer  in  the  Meat  De- 
partment asks  you  for  round  steak  — you  might  suggest  a new  recipe  for 
preparing  round  steak  by  covering  it  with  dried  onion  soup  and  wrapping  in 
foil  before  cooking  it  in  the  oven. 

The  point  is  — in  the  course  of  your  working  day,  you'll  be  able  to  spot  many 
opportunities  to  make  suggestions  to  shoppers.  Obviously,  every  customer 
won't  act  on  your  suggestions.  However,  the  mere  fact  that  you  went  out  of 
your  way  to  make  the  suggestions  will  indicate  your  interest  and  concern  . . . 
and  will  go  a long  way  in  building  customer  satisfaction. 


By  asking  questions  and  making  helpful  suggestions , you'll  be 
demonstrating  customer-centered  service . As  a result , customers 
will  find  that  shopping  at  your  store  is  not  a chore , but  rather  a 
pleasant,  rewarding  experience.  And  vou  will  get  more  enjoyment 
from  your  work , too  I 


HANDLE  CUSTOMER  COMPLAINTS  WITH  TACT 


As  a rule , most  of  the  people  who  patronize  your  store  are  pleascint  and  easy 
to  deal  with.  However,  as  in  any  retail  business,  you're  bound  to  encounter 
an  occasional  customer  who  has  a complaint.  Perhaps  her  complaint  is  about 
a product  she  bought  ...  or  some  difficulty  with  another  member  of  the  store 
staff  ...  or  an  out-of-stock  on  a favorite  item  ...  or  because  she  can't  find 
an  item  on  the  shelves  ...  or  a new  item  she  wanted  to  try  hasn't  been  stocked 
yet. 

Whatever  the  situation , a customer  with  a complaint  is  Irritated  — often 
downright  angry.  So , it  requires  a great  deal  of  tact  and  diplomacy  to  handle 
the  situation  properly,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  good  will  of  the 
customer. 
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Here  are  some  tips  to  follow  in  handling  a complaint: 

• Lfit  the  customer  talk.  There's  a peculiar  psychology  Involved  when  a 

customer  has  a complaint  to  make.  She  doesn't  want  an  argument.  So, 
when  a customer  approaches  you  with  a complaint,  no  matter  how  minor, 
let  her  explain  the  whole  story.  In  fact,  encourage  her  to  talk^  Then,  try 
not  to  Interrupt.  Instead,  listen  attentively  while  she  tells  you  what 
happened  to  make  her  unhappy.  Make  sure  you  completely  understand  her 

viewpoint , right  or  v/rong . 

- Rpassnre  the  customer.  Often,  a customer  with  a minor  complaint  merely 
wants  a chance  to  "get  it  off  her  mind" . In  these  cases , you'll  usually 
satisfy  the  customer  if  you  let  her  tell  her  story , then  assure  her  that  the 
complaint  is  justified  and  tell  her  you're  sorry  the  incident  occured  which 

made  her  unhappy . 

In  some  cases , the  customer  will  expect  more  than  Just  a "shoulder  to  cry 
on"  She'll  expect  you  to  take  action  to  "make  good"  on  her  complaint  or 
remedy  the  cause  of  the  complaint.  If  possible , do  so  immediately,  in  the 
customer's  presence.  However,  if  it's  something  that  can  t be  taken  care 
of  right  then  and  there , assure  the  customer  that  you'll  take  care  of  the 

matter  later. 

Many  complaints  of  a more  serious  nature  require  further  investigation  — 
cases  of  spoiled  food  which  caused  Illness,  for  example.  In  these  cases, 
vom-  ea^pm^ss  to  investigate.  Tell  the  customer  what  you  will  do , 
and  when.  Then,  be  sure  to  get  all  the  facts.  the  customer  s name  an 
address,  the  date  the  incident  occured,  and  so  on. 

A word  of  caution  about  serious  complaints  which  require  further  investigation. 
Don't  imply  that  you  or  the  store  were  at  fault,  especially  if  you  doubt  the 
validity  or  genuineness  of  the  complaint.  Instead,  assure  the  customer  that 
the  matter  will  be  investigated,  but  don't  speculate  as  to  the  outcome.  Never 
let  the  customer  put  you  in  the  position  of  promising  to  rectify  a mistake  or 
compensate  her  for  an  error  that  may  turn  out  to  have  been  the  customer's  own 
fault  ...  or  nobody's  fault  at  all! 

^ Follow-through . If  you  have  promised  to  do  something  later,  by  all  means , 
do  what  you  said  vou  would.  Then,  report  back  to  the  customer  at  the  time 

you  said  you  would. 

No  one  likes  to  ha^e  situations  arise  that  result  in  complaints.  However,  when 
a customer  does  have  a complaint , it  should  be  viewed  as  an  opportunity  to  make 
a better  friend  of  that  customer.  A complaint  well  handled  is  remembered  by  the 

customer  for  a long  time ! 
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MAINTAIN  A “CUSTOMER  IS  ALWAYS  RIGHT”  OUTLOOK 


Occasionally,  things  will  happen  in  any  retail  store  that  could  cause  loss  of 
customer  good  will  unless  they  are  properly  handled.  Some  of  these  "difficult 
situations"  are  caused  by  store  personnel  . . . some  are  caused  by  customers  . . . 
and  some  are  unavoidable  accidents , pure  and  simple . 

Here  are  some  examples  of  difficult  situations.  As  you  read  them  over,  be  sure 
you  know  your  store  policy  for  handling  such  situations , and  try  to  visualize  how 
you  would  use  tact  and  a "customer  is  always  right"  approach  in  each  situation. 

• A stock  clerk  is  stocking  shelves  in  the  Grocery  Department.  As  he's 
pushing  the  hand -cart  down  an  aisle,  it  brushes  against  a shopper's 
legs  causing  a "run"  in  her  stocking. 

• A customer  selects  a roast  from  the  Meat  Department  display  case . 

As  she's  removing  it  from  her  shopping  cart  at  the  checkout,  juice 
from  the  meat  runs  out  the  comer  of  the  package  staining  the  sleeve 
of  her  coat . 

• A customer  is  loading  an  order  into  her  car . As  she  lifts  a heavy  box 
of  groceries  from  the  shopping  cart,  the  bottom  of  the  box  gives  out, 
spilling  the  groceries  all  over  and  causing  a number  of  jars  to  break. 

• The  driver  for  the  dairy  from  which  the  store  buys  its  milk  is  loading 
gallons  of  milk  into  the  dairy  case.  He  drops  and  breaks  a bottle, 
splashing  the  child  of  a customer  who  was  standing  nearby  watching 
him. 

• It's  raining  outside,  and  a customer  is  leaving  the  store  with  a bag 
of  groceries.  Near  the  door,  she  slips  and  falls  on  the  slippery  tile. 

• A customer  takes  a can  of  beans  from  a tall  display.  As  she  does  so, 
the  display  totters  and  falls  with  a great  racket . Everyone  nearby  stops 
and  looks  her  way. 

• A customer' s young  children  are  allowed  to  run  free  in  the  store , annoying 
other  customers  as  they  do  their  shopping. 

• A customer  has  finished  her  shopping  and  is  taking  the  items  out  of  her 
shopping  cart  at  the  check-out.  She  drops  a bottle  of  salad  dressing. 

It  breaks  on  the  floor,  splashing  a customer  ahead  of  her  who's  waiting 
for  her  order  to  be  bagged . 
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Assume  that  you're  the  closest  member  or  the  store  staff  when  a difficult 
situation"  occurs.  What  should  you  do?  No  specific  answer  can  be  given 
for  each  case , since  Individual  store  policy  will  dictate  how  some  situations 
should  be  resolved  (for  example,  cases  where  shopper's  clothing  has  been 
damagcid  or  stained).  However,  some  general  rules  can  be  suggested; 

» When  there  is  a possibility  of  injury  --  if  a customer  falls  or  if  there  is 
a chance  she  may  have  been  cut  by  flying  glass , for  example  — chgsJi 
for  Inluries . If  an  Injury  has  occured,  take  first-aid  measures  where 
possible.  If  the  injury  appears  serious,  do  not  move  the  Injured  person, 
but  try  to  make  her  as  comfortable  as  possible  until  a doctor  can  be 
summoned. 

• When  you  or  others  are  DIRECTLY  responsible  — as  in  the  case  of  the 
"run"  in  the  customer's  stocking  and  the  broken  gallon  of  milk  — 
apologize  to  the  customer.  Then,  try  to  work  out  a satisfactory  solution, 
in  keeping  with  the  store  policy  on  such  matters . 

• When  you  or  others  are  INDIRECTLY  responsible , assume  the  responsibility. 

If  you  assume  the  blame  yourself  — as  in  the  case  of  the  roast  that  stained 
the  customer's  coat  and  the  box  that  gave  in  --  you'll  easg  the  custpmejLS 
anger.  She'll  realize  that  it  wasn't  REALLY  your  fault , but  she  won  t have 
anyone  else  to  blame.  However,  if  you  try  to  push  the  blame  off  on  some- 
one  else,  she'll  probably  harbor  a resentment  toward  that  person  or,  if  she 
doesn't  know  him,  toward  the  store  in  general. 

• When  the  customer  is  DIRECTLY  responsible  ~ as  in  the  case  of  Ihe  broken 
bottle  of  salad  dressing  — reassure  the  customer  that  no  serious  damage 
was  done.  Don't  say  it  wasn't  her  fault,  and  don't  assume  the  blame  yow- 
self.  She  krwws  she  was  at  fault,  and  any  effort  to  shift  the  blame  could 
merely  antagonize  her.  (Of  course,  don't  dlrecUy  blame  her,  either, 
because  that  would  tend  to  put  her  on  the  defensive. ) 

• When  the  customer  is  INDIRECTLY  responsible  — as  in  the  case  of  fte  dis- 
play  that  collapsed  and  the  mother  whose  children  were  annoying  other 
customers  — try  to  relieve  the  customer's  embarrassment.  Often , this  is 
best  done  by  treating  the  matter  lightly,  with  humor.  Otherwise  you  may 
cause  the  customer  even  greater  embarrassment.  Instead  of  less. 

Remember  — "difficult  situations"  are  inevitable.  However,  whenever  one  occurs 
your  first  concern  should  always  be  for  the  customer  — for  her  physical  and 
emotional  well-being  --  regardless  of  who  was  responsible. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  DOING  THE  “LITTLE  THINGS”  RIGHT 


Often,  it's  the  "little  things"  that  determine  whether  a customer's  shopping  trip 
is  a pleasure  or  a chore.  Doing  the  "little  things"  right  means  going  out  of  your 
way  to  do  a bit  more  than  the  customer  (or  your  boss ) expects  of  you.  Here  are 
some  examples , depending  on  what  your  particular  job  is: 

• Accompany  the  customer  to  find  a product  she  can't  locate,  or  go  get  it 
for  her,  instead  of  just  telling  her  which  aisle  she'll  find  it  in. 

• Help  the  customer  put  a heavy  sack  of  potatoes  or  a watermelon  in  her  cart , 
instead  of  letting  her  struggle  with  it . 

• Take  special  care  to  mark  all  prices  clearly,  so  no  customer  will  be  in 
doubt. 

• Call  out  the  weight  of  an  item  that  you're  weighing  up  for  a customer,  so 
she  can  tell  if  she  needs  a larger  or  a smaller  quantity. 

• Help  the  customer  select  the  right-sized  roast  for  her  dinner  party. 

• Keep  the  hand-cart  out  of  the  way  while  you're  stocking  shelves. 

• Hurry  to  the  back-room  if  a customer  asks  for  an  item  that's  not  on  the 
shelves,  so  she  doesn't  have  to  wait. 

• Call  out  prices  of  items  as  you  ring  them  up,  and  count  the  customer's 
'change  aloud. 

• Put  fragile  items  on  top  when  you're  bagging  an  order. 


These  are  some  examples  of  "little  things"  you  ran  do  in  providing  customer- 
centered  service. 


Often,  customers  aren't  even  aware  of  the  fact  that  you've  taken 
special  pains  to  make  shopping  easier  and  more  enjoyable  for  them . 
But  you'll  know,  and  you'll  get  far  more  enjoyment  and  satisfaction 
from  your  work ! 
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ALWAYS  DISPLAY  A FRIENDLY,  HELPFUL  ATTITUDE 


Friendliness  is  contagious.  If  you  are  friendly  to  customers,  they  will  naturally 
be  more  friendly  to  you.  However,  the  opposite  is  also  true  — if  you  are  glum 
or  abrupt  or  discourteous  to  customers  as  you  go  about  your  work,  they  will  be 
the  same  to  you. 

A friendly,  helpful  attitude  is  a frame  of  mind  ...  a cheerful,  confident,  willing 
frame  of  mind.  It  radiates  from  within  and  evidences  Itself  in  everything  about 
you: 


• Your  personal  appearance . Are  your  clothes  neat  and  clean  at  all  times  ? 

...  shoes  shined?  ...  hands  and  nails  clean?  ...  hair  neat? 

• Your  posture.  Do  you  stand  straight?  . . . walk  briskly?  . . . look  and  act 
alert  as  you  go  about  your  work  ? 

• Your  facial  expression.  Do  you  have  a pleasant,  Interested  expression?  .. 
look  people  in  the  eye  when  talking  to  them  ? 

• Your  voice . Is  your  voice  friendly  and  relaxed?  Do  you  speak  distinctly 
and  loudly,  with  proper  pace  and  pitch?  ...  use  enough  emphasis  to  bring 
your  words  alive  ? 

• Your  manners . Do  you  treat  others  politely  and  courteously  ? ...  respect 
your  word  by  doing  what  you  say  you'll  do?  ...  listen  attentively  while 
others  are  talking? 

A friendly,  helpful  attitude  is  essential  in  every  employee  if  a store  is  to 
provide  customer-centered  service . In  fact , it  is  this  kind  of  an  unselfish 
attitude  — on  your  part  and  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  store  staff  — 
that  can  m.ean  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  for  the  store  as  a 
whole ! 


Look  at  it  this  way  — because  of  the  Intense  competition  in  the 
retail  food  industry,  comretltlve  stores  offer  pretty  much  the 
same  in  the  way  of  attractive  surroundings , low  prices , and  good 
selection  as  your  store  offers.  However,  your  store  has  an  im- 
portant asset  that  other  stores  do  not  have  — YOU  and  the  service 
you  provide . 

When  all  other  things  are  equal , YOU  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  for  your  store! 
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SELF-QUIZ 


Self-Study  Unit  #5 

This  Self -Quiz  is  intended  not  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a learning 
tool  to  help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  just  studied. 
After  completing  the  quiz,  refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in 
parentheses  after  each  question  in  order  to  check  your  answers.  If  you  were 
unable  to  answer  any  questions  or  if  you  answered  any  questions  incorrectly, 
it's  suggested  that  you  re-study  the  material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that 
caused  you  difficulty . 

1.  ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  real  reason  for  a person's  performing  an  action  is 

usually  obvious  to  others , but  it  is  often  not  obvious  to  the  person 
himself.  (1-2)  

2.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Two  people  with  approximately  the  same  education  and 
background  usually  react  in  the  same  way  in  a given  situation.  (1-2) 


3.  List,  in  the  order  of  their  intensity,  the  five  major  motivations  or  cate- 
gories of  needs  which  stimulate  people  to  act.  (1-3  and  1-4) 

a.  

b.  

c.  

d.  

e.  

4.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  All  five  of  the  above  motivations  are  present  in  all 

people  at  all  times  in  the  same  degree  of  intensity.  (1-4)  

5.  What  are  the  four  factors  which  may  come  into  play  in  a shopper's  buying 
decision  (that  is,  the  decision  of  which  item  to  buy  to  satisfy  a particular 
need  or  want ) ? ( 1-6 ) 

• 

• 

• 

• 

6.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  When  faced  with  a buying  decision,  a person  will  always 

fully  consider  relative  value,  price,  and  quality.  (1-7)  
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7.  (CHECK  ONE)  If  yov  p olled  the  shoppers  in  a typical  supermarket 

on  any  given  day,  you  would  probably  find  that  about  half  the 
shopping  groups  were : ( II-l , S-2 ) 

D Family  groups  D Women  with  their  children 

n Women  shopping  alone  D Men  shopping  alone 

□ Women  shopping  with  their  husbands 

8.  About  have  of  a typical  supermarket's  customers  shop  for  a family 

of ( HOW  MANY?  ) persons . ( II-2 , S-9 ) 

9 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  typical  supermarket  shopper  does  the  bulk  of 

her  shopping  at  one  store,  but  regularly  patronizes  one  or  more 
other  stores  as  well.  (II-4,  S-14)  

10.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Most  shoppers  pass  at  least  one  other  supermarket 

on  their  way  to  their  favorite  store . (II-5,  S-24)  

11.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Nearly  half  of  a supermarket's  customers  make 

only  one  shopping  trip  each  week.  ( II-5 , S-25 ) 

12.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Generally,  shoppers  in  the 
19  to  30  age  bracket  spend  (more  . . . less)  time  and  money  in 
food  shopping  than  those  in  the  31  to  50  or  the  over  50  age  bracket. 
(II-8,  S-37) 

13.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Most  supermarket  shoppers  (do  . . . 

do  not ) use  a shopping  list . ( 11*8 , S*40 ) 

14.  According  to  a recent  study,  almost  3 out  of  4 shoppers  patronize 
one  store  Instead  of  another  because:  (II-IO,  S-45) 

(a)  the  selection  of  products  and  brands  is  greater. 

(b)  the  trading  stamps  given  at  the  store  are  more  valuable. 

(c)  the  store  employees  are  friendlier  and  more  helpful. 

(d)  the  meat  and  produce  are  better. 

15.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  general,  shoppers  do  not  know  the  exact  prices 

of  most  items , but  they  do  know  the  approximate  prices  of  the 
items.  (IT-14,  S-67)  
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16.  How  often  does  the  typical  supermarket  shopper  buy  a new  item? 

(11-15,  S-73)  ' 

17.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  The  most  common  reason  for  a 
shopper's  buying  a new  item  on  a given  shopping  trip  is : ( 11-16,  S-75 ) 

(a)  The  customer  saw  or  heard  the  item  advertised,  and  decided 
to  buy  it  on  her  next  shopping  trip. 

(b)  The  customer  was  attracted  by  a special  display  or  feature 
of  the  item  while  doing  her  other  shopping. 

(c)  The  item  had  been  recommended  to  the  shopper  by  her  family 
or  friends. 

(d)  The  shopper  "just  wanted  a change”. 

18.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  desire  for  variety  is  the  most  common  reason 

for  a shopper's  switching  brands.  (11-18,  S-87)  

19.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  most  important  factor  in  a supermarket's 
creating  satisfied  customers  is  a convenient  store  location. 

(m-1)  

20.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Most  supermarket  customers  consider  it  a sign 

of  respect  and  friendship  when  a store  employee  addresses  them  by 
name . ( III-3 ) 

21.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Most  shoppers  would  consider  a store  employee 

Impertinent  for  suggesting  they  try  a new  item.  (III-7 ) 

22.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  A customer  with  a complaint  often  merely  wants 

a chance  to  tell  some  store  employee  what  it  is  that  has  made  her 
unhappy,  and  doesn't  necessarily  expect  the  employee  to  take  any 
action  as  a result  of  her  complaint.  (III-8)  

23.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  If  you  were  preparing  a display  of 
watermelon  on  chipped  ice  in  the  Produce  Department  when  a shopper 
slipped  on  the  damp  floor  and  fell,  what  would  you  do  first?  ( III-9 ) 

(a)  Go  get  the  Store  Manager. 

(b)  Finish  building  the  display. 

(c)  Mop  the  floor  so  other  shoppers  don't  fall  and  injure  themselves. 

(d)  Check  the  customer  to  see  if  she  hurt  herself. 
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24.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  If  you  were  stocking  shelves  in 

the  Grocery  Department  when  a shopper  asked  you  where  to  find  a 
certain  item , what  would  you  do  ? ( III"  1 1 ) 

(a)  Tell  the  customer  to  go  ask  the  Store  Manager. 

(b)  Accompany  the  customer  to  find  the  item,  or  go  get  it  for  her. 

(c)  Tell  the  customer  where  to  find  the  item. 

(d)  Tell  the  customer  to  keep  looking  for  the  item,  and  continue 
with  your  work. 

25.  ( TRUE  or  FALSE)  Being  friendly  and  pleasant  toward  others  often 

results  in  their  being  more  friendly  and  pleasant  toward  you. 
(III-12)  
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SELF-STUDY  PROGRAM 


IN  RETAIL  FOOD  STORE  OPERATIONS 


The  Grocery  Department 


ABOUT  THESE  SELF-STUDY  UNITS . . . 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  thirteen  Self-Study  Units  covering  the  major 
aspects  of  retail  food  store  operations  : 

Unit  #1  — "The  Grocery  Industry  . . . Past,  Present,  and  Future" 
Unit  #2  — "From  the  Producer  to  the  Consumer" 

Unit  #3  — "The  Supermarket  Today" 

Unit  #4  — "Profit  and  the  Supermarket" 

Unit  #5  — "The  Supermarket  Customer" 

Unit  #6  — "The  Grocery  Department" 

Unit  #7  — "The  Meat  Department" 

Unit  #8  — "The  Produce  Department" 

Unit  #9  — "The  Dairy  Department 

U?:ilt  #10 — "The  Frozen  Foods  Department" 

Unit  #11—  "The  Bakery  Department" 

Unit  #12 — "The  Front  End" 

Unit  #13 — "Other  Departments  in  the  Supermarket" 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #6 


In  Self-Study  Unit  #5 , we  looked  at  the  supermarket  customer  - the 
psychology  of  the  shopper  # characteristics  of  the  typical  shopper « and  shopping 
patterns.  In  Unit  #6,  we  will  consider  the  largest  single  department  in  the 
supermarket,  the  Grocery  Department. 

In  the  Units  that  follow,  we  will  proceed  through  each  department  until  the 
entire  store  operation  has  been  viewed.  In  your  study,  you  will  be  able  to 
detect  several  common  threads  running  throughout  these  units  and  form  a 
base  from  which  you  can  successfully  and  profitably  serve  the  prime  asset  in 
any  retail  business,  the  Customer. 

Specifically,  in  this  Unit  we  will  study: 

Section  I.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 

A.  Location  and  Layout  of  the  Grocery  Department 

B.  Personnel  in  the  Grocery  Department 

C.  Product  Categories  and  Average  Margins 

Section  H.  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 

A.  Importance  of  the  Grocery  Department 

B.  Product  Management  in  the  Grocery  Department 

C.  Elements  of  Effective  Grocery  Merchandising 

D.  Major  Problems  in  the  Grocery  Department 
Section  III.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 

A.  Ordering  of  Grocery  Products 

B.  Receiving,  Handling,  and  Storing  Grocery  Products 

C.  Stocking  Shelves  in  the  Grocery  Department 

D.  Handling  Price  Changes 
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I.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 


Traditionally,  the  Grocery  Department  is  the  heart  of  the  supermarket.  Size 
alone  indicates  this  ~ the  department  accounts  for  over  1/2  of  the  total 
selling  space  and  almost  2/3  of  the  total  number  of  items  stocked  in  a typical 
supermarket.  In  fact,  by  almost  every  measure,  the  Grocery  Department  is 
the  largest  of  the  six  major  departments  in  the  supemiarket. 

LOCATION  AND  LAYOUT  OF  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 


The  Grocery  Department  is  most  often  located  in  the  center  of  the  store , with 
its  aisles  running  nearly  the  length  of  the  store.  In  some  stores,  cross  aisles 
cut  through  the  main  aisles.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  A) 

Although  these  cross  aisles  provide  excellent  locations  for  end-aisle  displays , 
they  permit  shoppers  to  by-pass  whole  parts  of  the  department.  To  overcome 
this,  some  stores  have  completely  eliminated  cross  aisles,  by  extending  the 
regular  shelving  units  the  entire  length  of  the  department  and/or  by  utilizing 
the  cross  aisle  space  for  special  displays.  This  encourages  customers  to 
shop  the  entire  department.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  B) 


DIAGRAM  A DIAGRAM  B 
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Some  stores  are  currently  experimenting  with  Grocery  Department  layouts  and 
traffic  patterns  in  an  attempt  to  determine  their  effect  on  sales  volume . One 
experiment  involves  a completely  new  layout  for  the  department  known  as  the 
“Hollow X”  concept.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  C)  Here,  all  "backroom"  itock  is  stored 
in  the  center  of  the  store , within  the  hollow  X formed  by  the  Grocery  Department , 
and  shelves  are  filled  from  the  back. 

Still  another  experiment  in  store  layout  is  the  "Spoked  Wheel"  layout.  ( SEE 
DIAGRAM  D ) Notice  that  the  Meat  Department  and/or  the  Produce  Department 
form  the  hub  of  the  spoked  wheel.  The  idea  here  is  to  guide  customers  through 
the  spokes  or  aisles  to  get  to  the  Meat  and/or  Produce  Department. 


The  "Hollow  X"  layout  and  the  "Spoked  Wheel"  layout  are  but  two  examples  of 
the  endless  search  for  new  and  better  methods  in  the  dynamic  grocery  industry. 
These  new  concepts  have  been  made  possible  in  part  by  the  tremendous  advances 
in  equipment  design  and  manufacture  in  recent  years.  Although  less  dramatic 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  Grocery  Department  than  in  other  departments , 
still,  there  is  available  today  a greater  variety  of  attractive,  functional  Grocery 
Department  shelving  units  than  ever  before  • 


/Vleoit  Dept 


Produce  Depf. 
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DIAGRAM  C 
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Four  of  the  most  widely-used  shelving  units  (called  “gondolas'*  or  “tables” ) 
are  shown  below. 


Adjustable  Shelf  Gondola.  The  shelves 
can  be  adjusted  up  or  down  to  accom- 
modate varying  sizes  of  products.  The 
ends  of  the  shelves  are  notched  and 
correspond  with  slots  in  the  gondola 
end  piece . 


Open  End  Gondola . The  end  piece  is 
removed , providing  visibility  hrom  the 
end  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  from  the 
front  position. 


Removable  Shelf  Gondola . The 
adjustable  shelves  can  be  re- 
moved to  accommodate  tall  items , 
or  to  provide  space  for  in-shelf 
displays. 


Island  Gondola.  Both  end  pieces 
are  eliminated  to  permit  use  in  the 
center  of  an  aisle  because  products 
are  readily  accessible  from  all  sides . 
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PERSONNEL  IN  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 


The  staff  of  the  Grocery  Department  usually  includes: 

• Grocery  Department  Manager.  The  Grocery  Department  Manager  is  responsible 
for  planning , organizing , coordinating , and  controlling  all  phases  of  the  de- 
partment's operations,  as  well  as  training  and  supervising  other  personnel 

in  the  department.  In  some  stores,  the  Grocery  Department  Manager  also 
serves  as  Assistant  Store  Manager  and  assumes  responsibility  for  all  store 
operations  in  the  absence  of  the  Store  Manager. 

• Assistant  Grocery  Department  Manager.  The  Assistant  Grocery  Manager  is 
often  delegated  certain  responsibilities  by  the  Grocery  Manager  ( such  as 
ordering  products)  and  assumes  responsibility  for  the  department's  oper- 
ations in  the  absence  of  the  Grocery  Manager. 

• Stock  clerks.  Usually,  there  are  one  or  more  full-time  clerks  and  a number 
of  part-time  clerks  who  come  in  after  school  or  in  the  evenings  and  on 
Saturdays.  Their  major  tasks  Include  replenishing  shelf  stocks,  building 
displays,  and  making  price  changes. 

In  general , labor  costs  in  the  Grocery  Department  are  lower  than  in  the  other 
departments  ( except  Dairy  and  Non-Foods ) , and  lower  than  the  overall  store 
average.  For  example,  in  a typical  $2 ,000,000-a-year  store: 

• Direct  labor  costs  ( the  actual  cost  oi  unloading , pricing , and  stocking 
products)  amount  to  about  2%  of  sales  in  the  Grocery  Department,  compared 
to  7%  for  the  Meat  Department,  10%  for  the  Produce  Department,  and  3.6% 
for  the  store  as  a whole. 

• Total  labor  costs  ( direct  labor  costs  plus  share  of  front  end  labor  and  Store 
Manager's  time)  amount  to  about  5%  for  the  Grocery  Department,  compared 
to  8%  for  the  Meat  Department,  13%  for  the  Produce  Department,  and 
about  7%  for  the  overall  store  operation. 

Direct  labor  costs  are  higher  in  the  Meat  Department  and  the  Produce  Depart- 
ment than  in  the  Grocery  Department  because  of  the  need  to  trim,  weigh,  and 
wrap  each  purchase  individually*  However,  the  difference  between  direct 
labor  cost  and  total  labor  cost  is  greater  for  the  Grocery  Department  than  for 
the  Meat  Department:  a jump  from  2%  to  5%  in  Grocery,  versus  an  Increase 
from  7%  to  8%  for  Meat.  The  reason  is  that  front  end  costs  are  higher  per 
dollar  of  Grocery  Department  sales  because  of  the  lower  per  unit  cost  of 
items  in  the  department  — it  takes  as  much  time  to  ring  up  and  bag  a 10^ 
can  of  beans  as  a $1.50  steak. 
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PRODUCT  CATEGORIES  AND  AVERAGE  MARGINS 


In  the  next  Section,  we  will  see  some  of  the  yardsticks  used  to  measure  the 
43  product  categories  that  normally  make  up  the  Grocery  Department*  The 
43  categories  are  listed  below , together  with  the  average  % of  margin  for 
each  category.  In  studying  this  list,  remember  that  the  margins  given 
merely  serve  as  guide-lines.  In  practice,  each  store  or  each  central  buying 
organization  sets  Its  own  prices  to  fulfill  organizational  objectives  and  con- 
sumer needs . 


PRODUCT  CATEGORY  AVERAGE  MARGIN 

PRODUCT  CATEGORY  AVERAGE  MARGIN 

BABY  FOODS 

11-15% 

LAUNDRY  DETERGENTS 

9-14% 

BAKING  MIXES 

17-20% 

LAUNDRY  SUPPLIES 

20-25% 

BAKING  INGREDIENTS 

20-27% 

MACARONI  PRODUCTS 

19-24% 

BEER 

12-15% 

MEAT  (CANNED) 

20-21% 

BEVERAGE  POWDERS  & BASES 

19-22% 

MIUC  (CANNED  & POWDERED)  11-14% 

CANDY  & CHEWING  GUM 

25-28% 

PAPER  PRODUCTS 

23-25% 

CEREALS 

18-20% 

PET  FOODS 

20-23% 

CIGARETTES 

5-  6% 

PICKLES,  OLIVES  & REUSHES 

27-30% 

CIGARS  & TOBACCO 

14-22% 

PREPARED  FOODS 

21-23% 

COFFEE,  TEA  .COCOA 

10-15% 

SALAD  DRESSINGS 

16-22% 

CONDIMENTS  & SAUCES 

19-27% 

SALT,  SEASONINGS  & SPICES 

26-32% 

CRACKERS  & COOKIES 

23-27% 

SHORTENINGS 

10-16% 

DESSERTS  & TOPPINGS 

16-17% 

SNACKS 

24-25% 

DIETETIC  FOODS 

24-29% 

SOAPS  (HAND  & FACIAL) 

13-17% 

FISH  (CANNED) 

19-22% 

SOFT  DRINKS 

18-23% 

FLOUR 

12-16% 

SOUP 

13-17% 

FRUn  (CANNED) 

22-26% 

SUGAR 

8-10% 

FRUIT  (DRIED) 

22-28% 

SYRUPS  & MOLASSES 

18-22% 

GOURMET 

25-27% 

VEGETABLES  (CANNED) 

21-25% 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

29-32% 

VEGETABI£S  (DRIED) 

20-25% 

JAMS,  JELLIES  & SPREADS 

23-25% 

WINE 

21-23% 

JUICES  (CANNED) 

19-26% 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  following  material  is  presented  in  a format  known  as  programed  learning. 

In  a programed  course,  the  information  is  broken  down  into  small  “bits" 

(called  frames ) and  presented  in  step-by-step  fashion.  As  you  systemati- 
cally learn  each  new  fact  by  seeing  it  re-stated  and  repeated  in  different 
contexts,  in  subsequent  frames,  you  gradually  master  the  total  subject. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning,  as  opposed  to  traditional 
textbooks,  is  that  you  actively  participate  in  the  learning  process.  That  is, 
you  immediately  USE  the  information  that  you  learn  in  one  frame  by  writing  in 
key  words  in  the  next  one,  or  by  selecting  the  correct  word  from  a number  of 
choices  given,  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the  previous 
frames.  The  fact  that  you  can  immediately  check  your  response  for  each  frame 
is  assurance  that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed  through  the  material. 

A programed  learning  course  is  NOT  a test . but  a self-learning  device.  So,  if 
you  should  have  trouble  with  a particular  frame , try  not  to  look  ahead  . . . and 
don't  guess  wildly.  Instead,  think  a moment  and,  if  necessary,  re-read  the 
previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  coirect  answer.  In  a programed 
course , you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you  along , and  no 
one  will  score  or  grade  your  responses. 

A final  word  before  you  begin  — programed  courses  teach,  not  test. . If  they 
remind  you  of  tests  you  have  taken  — because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in 
and  so  on  — disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  is  used  in  this  series 
of  Self-Study  Units  for  one  primary  reason?  It  is  a proven  teaching  method  that 
can  rapidly  and  thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  information  you  can  use  to  gain 
a fuller  satisfaction  from  your  work  and  progress  in  your  job  in  the  retail  food 
industry.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  this  new  learning  experience. 
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II.  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 
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As  you  will  recall  from  Unit  #3,  the  Grocery  | 

Department  is  the  Zest  •••  largest) 

department  in  terms  of  size,  sales,  and  number  j 

of  items.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 

f 

\ 

> 

1 

largest 

I 

1.  Soace  allocation,  sales,  and  profits  of  the  ! 

Department  j 

1 

S-2 

We  saw  in  Unit  #3  that  the  Grocery  Department 
(excluding  non-foods)  accounts  for: 

• Over  half  the  total  selling  space  (about  56%); 

• Almost  2/3  of  the  total  number  of  items 
(about  63%); 

• Over  half  the  total  unit  sales  (about  53%). 

From  these  figures,  we  can  conclude  that  the  share 
of  total  inventory  investment  for  the  Grocery 
Department  is  probably  (higher  • • • lower) 
than  for  any  other  of  the  six  major  departments  in 
a typical  supermarket.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT 
WORD) 

R-2 

higher 

S-3 

"Inventory  investment"  is  the  total  cost  of  shelf 
stock  and  backroom  reserve  stock.  The  Grocery 
Department,  being  the  largest  single  department, 
reauires  about  2/3  (or  65%)  of  a supermarket's 
total 

R-3 

Inventory 

investment 

r 

S-4 

The  cost  of  the  shelf  stock  and  backroom  stock  of 
items  in  the  Grocery  Department  amounts  to 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  a super- 
market's  total  inventory  investment. 

Self-Study  Unit  #6 
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R-4 

about  2/3 
( or  65% ) 

S-5 

If  a store’s  total  inventory  investment  were 
$100,000,  about  how  large  would  its  inventory  of 
Grocery  Department  items  be?  (CHECK  ONE) 

□ $35,000  □ $65,000 

□ $50,000  □ $80,000 

R-5 

$65,000 

[ 

S-6 

Since  the  Grocery  Department  accounts  for  almost 
2/3  (or  about  65%)  of  the  store’s  total 

. we 

might  assume  that  a like  amount  of  shelf  space  is 
needed.  In  fact,  the  Grocery  Department  accounts 
for  iust  over  2/3  (or  69%)  of  the  total  shelf  soace. 

R-6 

inventory 

investment 

S-7 

(TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  a typical  supermarket,  the 
Grocery  Department  accounts  for  about  2/3  of  the 
total  shelf  space  and  about  2/3  of  the  total  ! 

inventory  investment.  ! 

( 

R-7 

True 

) 

S-8 

Over  (WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  total  ! 

shelf  space  in  a typical  supermarket  is  in  the 
Grocery  Deoartment.  Nearly  half  (or  about  46%) 
of  the  dollar  sales  taken  in  at  the  checkout  counter  i 
goes  to  pay  for  items  from  the  Grocery  Department.  | 

j 

1 

R-8 

2/3  (or  69%) 

S-9 

! 

i 

The  Grocery  Department  in  a typical  supermarket 
brines  in  ( WHAT  PORTION  ? ) 

of  the  store’s  total  dollar  sales.  The  Grocery  ' 

Deoartment  also  accounts  for  almost  half  ( or  about 
44%)  of  the  total  aross  orofit  dollars. 

R-9 

nearly  half  (or 
about  46%) 

S-10 

As  vou'll  recall  from  Unit  #3.  gross  orofit  is  the  ! 

dollars-and-cents  difference  between  total  dollar  ■ 

sales  of  an  item  or  group  of  items  over  a period  of 

time  and  the  total  cost  of  the  item  or  items.  The 
Grocery  Department  accounts  for  slightly  (more 
than  • • • leee  than)  half  of  the  total  gross 
profit  in  a typical  supermarket.  (CIRCLE  THE 
CORRECT  ANSWER) 
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R-10  S-11  We  have  seen  that  the  Grocery  Department  accounts 

less  than  for  almost  half  (or  about  46%)  of  the  

and  almost  half  (or  about  44%)  of  the 

total  dollars  in  a typical 

supermarket.  The  gross  margin  in  the  department 
is  16%  to  18%. 


R-Il 

dollar  sales 
gross  profit 

S-12 

The  gross  margin  on  the  Grocery  Department  items 
is  between  % and  %.  compared  to  an 

18%  to  20%  gross  margin  for  the  store  as  a whole. 

' R-12 

i 16%  (and)  18% 

S-13 

The  gross  margin  in  the  Grocery  Department  is 
between  % and  %.  and  is  (sticthtln 

higher  .e#  slightly  Z owe than  for  the  store 
as  a whole.  The  Grocery  Department's  rate  of 
turnover  (about  20  turns  per  year)  is  the  lowest  in 
the  store . 

- ^ — -i 

1 R-13 

16%  (and)  18% 
slightly  lower 

S-14 

i 

Turnover  in  the  Grocery  Department  is  about 
turns  per  year,  compared  to  about  28  turns  per  year 
for  the  store  as  a whole. 

t 

R-14 

20  (turns) 

1' 

i 

S-15 

In  a typical  supermarket,  the  Grocery  Department's 

rate  of  of  about turns  per 

year  is  the  (highest  • • • lowest)ot  the  six  major 
departments . This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  shoppers  tend  to  take  the  department  for 
Granted . 

R-15 

turnover 

20 

S-16 

2.  Consumer  Attitudes  toward  the  Grocerv  Department 

Even  though  the  Grocery  Department  is  the 

department  in  terms  of  size  and 
sales,  and  is  extremely  important  to  a store's 
nvprall  jsiirrpjss.  the  denartment  is  not  Generally  a 
maior  factor  in  determininc  where  a person  shODS. 

Self-Study  Unit  #c 
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R-16  S-  -7  In  a recent  study,  shoppers  were  asked  how  much 

largest  difference  they  found  in  the  Grocery  Departments 

of  various  supermarkets. 

• 16%  replied  "a  great  difference” 

• 29%  rep\ed  ” some  difference" 

• 55%  replied  "little  difference" 

In  other  words,  for  over  half  the  shoppers  inter- 
viewed, the  Grocery  Department  (was  was 
not)  a major  factor  in  their  choice  of  a store  to 
patronize . 


R-17 
was  not 

S-18 

( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Over  half  the  customers  inter- 
viewed in  a recent  store  test  said  they  found  little 
difference  in  the  Grocery  Departments  of  different 
suoermarkets. 

R-18 

True 

S-19 

In  a recent  studv.  (WHAT  PORTION?) 

of  the  shoppers  said  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  Grocery  Departments  in  various  super- 
markets. However,  almost  half  (45%)  said  there 
is  some  difference  or  a great  difference,  most 
likely  because  they  felt  that,  in  their  favorite 
store : 

• The  department  layout  is  more  appealing; 

• The  department  personnel  are  more  helpful; 

• The  department  is  better  stocked;  and  so  on. 

R-19 
over  half 
j (or  55%) 

; 

S-20 

Over  half  the  shoppers  interviewed  in  a recent 
study  said  they  found 

between  the  Grocery  Depart- 

ments  in  various  supermarkets.  However,  when 
the  same  shoppers  were  asked  why  they  patronize 
a particular  supermarket,  over  half  said  that  "the 
wide  selection  of  products  and  brands"  was  a 
major  reason. 
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R-20 

little  difference 


R-21 

wide  selection 


S“2 1 The  Grocery  Depertinent  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  When  asked  whether  there  is 
any  difference  in  the  Grocery  Departments  of 
various  supermarkets#  over  half  said  "little 
difference".  Yet#  when  asked  why  they  shopped 
a particular  store#  over  half  gave  as  a reason  "the 

of  products  and  brands". 


S-22  Since  the  Grocery  Department  contains  almost  2/3 
of  the  total  number  of  items  stocked#  many  people 
who  shop  a particular  store  because  of  "the  wide 
selection  of  products  and  brands"  must  in  effect 
depend  on  the  Grocery  Department  to  fill  the  bulk 
of  those  demands.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  shoppers  tend  to  take  the  Grocery  Department 

for  granted.  They  want  a " 

of  and 

" and  they  naturally  assume  that  such 


will  be  found  in  the  Grocery  Department. 


R-22 

wide  selection 
(of)  products 
(and)  brands 


S-23  Shoppers  evidently  expect  to  find  a wide  selection 
of  products  and  brands  in  the  Grocery  Department# 

as  shown  by  the  fact  that (WHAT 

PORTION?  ) of  the  shoppers  cite  "the  wide  selection 
of  products  and  brands"  as  a chief  reason  for 
patronizing  a particular  store.  Providing  this  wide 
selection  is  just  one  aspect  of  product  management 
which  has  an  important  effect  on  a store's  success. 


R-23 
over  half 


PRODUCT  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 


S-24  A typical  supermarket  stocks  about  6 #000  to  7 #000 
items  (different  types#  brands  and  sizes  of 
products).  About  2/3  of  these  items  (or  4#000. 
items)  are  stocked  in  the  Grocery  Department. 

These  (HOW  MANY?  ) Grocery  Department 

items  are  commonly  grouped  by  type  into  43  produpt 
categories  (Baby  Foods#  Baking  Mixes#  etc. ). 
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R-24  S-25  There  are  hundreds  of  manufacturers  making  many 

4,000  thousands  of  individual  items  that  could  be  sold 

in  the  Grocery  Department  of  a supermarket. 
Obviously,  a single  store  can’t  stock  EVERY  item 
because  of  lack  of  space.  Instead,  the  typical 

supermarket  stocks  about items  in  the 

Grocery  Departmer  , grouped  into  product 

categories. 


R-25 

4,000 

43 

S-26 

Although  the  Grocery  Department  occupies  over 
half  of  the  total  selling  space  and  contains  over 
2/3  of  the  total  shelf  space  in  a supermarket, 
suace  is  scarce . Space  in  the  Grocery  Department 
must  be  carefully  allocated  amjng  the  43 

• 

R-26 

product 

categories 

S-27 

1 . Allocation  of  Space  bv  l^oduct  Cateaorv 

In  allocatina  to  the  43  product 

categories  in  the  Grocery  Department,  the 
physical  size  of  the  items  must  be  considered. 

R-?7 

space 

S-28 

The  allocation  of  space  in  the  Grocery  Department 
is  based  on  cart  on  the  Physical  of  the 

items  in  the  ( HOW  MANY?  ) product 

categories.  For  example,  categories  containing 
bulky  items  (such  as  Cereal,  Paper  Products,  and 
Laundry  Detergents ) require  more  space  than 
compact  items  (such  as  Cigarettes),  irrespective 
of  their  relative  dollar  sales  and  profit  performance. 

R-28 

size 

43 

S-29 

One  factor  in  allocating  space  in  the  Grocery 
Department  among  the  43  product  categories  is  the 

of  the  items . Another 

factor  is  the  number  of  brands  and  sizes  in  each 

product  category. 
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P-29  -“30  In  allocating  in  the  Grocery  Department, 

physical  size  important  consideration  is  the  number  of  brands 

and  sizes  required  to  provide  the  necessary 
selection  for  customers.  Categories  with  many 

brands  and  naturally  require  more  space 

than  categories  with  a few  brands  and  sizes. 


R»30 

space 

sizes 


R-31 

number  (of) 
brands  and 
sizes 


S-31  Space  allocations  in  the  Grocery  Department 

should  be  based  partly  on  the  of 

in  each  product 

category.  The  three  product  categories  with  the 
most  items  are ; Household  Supplies;  Baby  Foods; 
and  Canned  Vegetables. 


i 

I 

S"32  Obviously,  there  art  many  brands,  flavors,  and  ! 

sizes  in  each  of  the  43  product  categories.  The  j 

three  categories  with  the  most  items  are  ; | 

(CHECK  THREE)  I 

' j 

n Paper  Products  □ Canned  Vegetables 

n Household  Supplies  d Cigarettes 

□ Desserts  □ Baby  Foods 


R-32 

Household 
Supplies 
Baby  Foods 
Canned 
Vegetables 


S-33  We  have  seen  two  ol  the  factors  to  be  considered 
in  allocating  space  to  the  43  product  categories  in 
the  Grocer^  Department: 

• the of  items; 

• the  number  of  and  in 

the  category. 

In  addition,  sales  performance  should  also  be 
considered. 
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R-33 

physical  size 
brands  (and) 
sizes 


R-34 

sales 


2 . Measures  of  Sales  Performance  in  the  Grocery 
Department 

S-34  The  relative  sales  performance  of  the  items  in  the 
Grocery  Department  is  an  important  part  of 
product  management,  particularly  from  the  stand- 
point of  allocating  space  in  the  department.  One 

popular  measure  of  performance  is  the 

rate  of  turnover. 


S-35  Items  with  a high  rate  of  turnover  must  receive 
sufficient  space  to  permit  adequate  shelf  stocks 
and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for  frequent  re- 
stocking. Obviously  then,  the  rate  of  

is  a point  to  consider  when  allocating  space  in  the 
Grocery  Department. 


p.35  S-36  As  we  saw,  turnover  for  the  Grocery  Department 

turnover  Is  about  _____  turns  per  year.  The  three  cate- 

gories in  the  department  with  the  highest  turnover 
are  Sugar  (64  turns).  Cereals  (38  turns),  and 
Crackers  and  Cookies  (37  turns). 


R-36  S-37  Sugar,  Cereals,  and  Crackers  and  Cookies  are 

20  the  three  highest  categories  in  terms  of  annual 

. The  three  lowest  are  Dietetic 

Foods  (6  turns).  Household  Supplies  (10  turns) 
and  Salts,  Seasonings  and  Spices  (11  turns). 


p-37  S-38  The  allocation  of  space  in  the  Grocery  Department 

turnover  must  reflect  the  varying  rates  of  turnover  of  items 

in  the  43  product  categories.  Which  of  the  cate- 
gories below  have  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
annual  turnover?  (MARK  "H"  or  ”L" ) 

Household  Supplies  Dietetic  Foods 

Salts,  Seasonings  __  Sugar 

and  Spices 

Crackers  and  Cookies  Cereals 
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R-38 
L L 
L H 
H H 


S-39  Rate  of  turnover  is  one  popular  measure  of  

used  in  allocating  space  in  the 

Grocery  Department.  Weekly  unit  sales  is  another. 


R-39 

sales 

performance 

S-40 

Weekly  in  the  Grocery 

Department  varies  considerably  from  item  to  item 
and  from  cateaory  to  cateaorv.  The  average  weekly 
sale  oer  item  in  the  department  is  14  units . 

R-40 

unit  sales 

S-41 

Of  the  6,000  to  7,000  items  stocked  in  a typical 
supermarket,  about  (HOW  MANY?) 

items  are  carried  in  the  Grocery  Department.  The 
average  weekly  sales  per  item  is  (HOW 

MANY?  ) units . Of  course , some  items  sell  more 
than  the  average  and  some  items  sell  less. 

R-41 

4,000 

14 

S-42 

In  the  Grocery  Department  of  a typical  supermarket 
with  sales  of  $2,000,000  a year,  the  average 
weekly  sales  per  item  is  (HOW  MANY?  ) 

units.  Only  1 out  of  10  items  in  the  department 
sells  more  than  a case  (24  units)  per  week. 

R-42 

14 

S-43 

What  portion  of  the  items  in  the  Grocery  Department 
sells  more  than  one  case  per  week?  (CHECK  ONE) 

□ 1 out  of  5 items  □ 1 out  of  24  items 

□ 1 out  of  10  items  Q 1 out  of  100  items 

R-43 

1 out  of  10  items 

S-44 

Only  1 out  of  (HOW  MANY?  ) items  sells 

more  than  a case  (24  units)  per  week.  Only  1 
out  of  22  items  sells  more  than  2 cases  (48  unitsj 
per  week. 

! 

1 
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R-44 

10 

S-45 

What  portion  of  the  items  in  the  Grocery  Depart- 
ment sells  more  than  2 cases  per  week?  (CHECK 
ONE) 

n 1 out  of  5 items  O 1 out  of  22  items  j 

n 1 out  of  10  items  G 1 out  of  48  items  j 

1 

; 

R-45 

1 out  of  22  items 

f 

r 

S-46 

J 

I 

The  average  weekly  sales  per  item  in  the  Grocery 
Department  of  a typical  supermarket  is  j 

(HOW  MANY?)  units.  However,  only  | 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  items  sells  j 
more  than  one  case  (24  units)  per  week  and  only  1 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  items  j 

sells  more  than  2 cases  (48  units)  per  week.  | 

Goina  further,  onlv  1 out  of  85  items  sells  more 
than  6 cases  ( 144  units)  per  week. 

r R-46 

14 

1 out  of  10 

S-47 

! 

1 

What  portion  of  the  items  in  the  Grocery  Depart- 
ment sells  more  than  C cases  per  week?  (CHECK 
ONE) 

1 out  of  22 

|_J  1 out  of  22  items  □ 1 out  of  48  items 

i 

□ 1 out  of  24  items  □ 1 out  of  85  items  j 

! 

i 

i 

i 

R-47 

1 out  of  85  items 

S-48 

1 

Of  the  roughly  4,000  items  in  the  Grocery  Depart- 
ment, fewer  than  50  (or  about  1 out  of  i 

i 

items)  sell  more  than  6 cases  ( 144  units)  per  j 

week.  Only  1 out  of  330  items  sell  more  than 
10  cases  (240  units)  per  week. 


R-48 

85 


S-49 


What  portion  of  the  items  in  the  Grocery  Depart- 
ment sells  more  than  10  cases  per  week?  (CHECK 
ONE) 

O 1 out  of  48  items  □ 1 out  of  240  items 

[n  1 out  of  85  items  O 1 out  of  330  items 
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jj-49  S-50  Ten  cases  of  merchandise  contain  (HOW 

1 out  of  330  items  MANY?  ) units.  Only  1 item  in  every  

(HOW  MANY?  ) items  in  the  Grocery  Department 

sells  this  much  per  week. 


R-50 

240  units 
330  items 


R-51 

a 

c 

d 

b 


R-52 

unit  sales 


R-53 

Canned 

Vegetables 

Paper 

Products 

[ Crackers  and 

I I Cookies 

! — 


S-51  Match  the  weekly  sales  in  the  column  at  the  right 
with  the  correct  portion  of  Grocery  Department 
icems  in  the  column  at  the  left. 


1 out  of  85  items 

a. 

144  units 

1 out  of  10  items 

b. 

10  cases 

1 out  of  22  items 

c. 

24  units 

1 out  of  330  items 

d. 

2 crses 

S-52  The  fact  that  a category  contains  many  items  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  accounts  for  high 
weekly  unit  sales.  The  three  categories  with  the 

highest  weekly  are  Canned 

Vegetables,  Paper  Products,  and  Crackers  and 
Cookies . 


S-53  Which  three  categories  in  the  Grocery  Department 
account  for  the  highest  weekly  unit  sales? 
(CHECK  THREE) 

□ Baking  Mixes  □ Paper  Products 

n Canned  Vegetables  □ Cigarettes 

n Crackers  & [D  Sugar 

Cookies 


S-54  A product  category  with  high  weekly  

does  not  necessarily  produce  high 

weekly  dollar  sales.  The  prices  of  individual 
items  also  enter  the  picture. 
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R-54 

unit  sales 


R-55 

dollar  sales 


R-56 

weekly  dollar 
sales 


S-55  Weekly  dollar  sales  is  an  important  measure 
of  sales  performance.  The  highest  weekly 

in  the  Grocery  Department 

of  a typical  supermarket  are  realized  from 
Cigarettes  (11%  of  the  department  total) , 
followed  by : Coffee , Tea  and  Cocoa ; and 
Paper  Products. 


S-56  High  unit  sales  for  a category  do  not  necessarily 
mean  high  dollar  sales.  The  prices  of  individual 
items  also  play  a part.  We  could  safely  say 

that  the  three  highest  categories  in 

(namely:  Cigarettes; 
Coffee , Tea  and  Cocoa ; and  Paper  Products ) 
have  high  unit  sales  and/or  high  dollar  value. 


S-57  Cigarettes,  Coffee,  Tea  and  Cocoa,  and  Paper 

Products  produce  the  highest  weekly 

in  the  Grocery  Department.  Cigarettes, 

Sugar,  and  Soft  Drinks  provide  the  highest 
weekly  dollar  sales  per  linear  shelf  foot,  or  per 
running  foot  of  shelf  space. 


10  feet  X 4 shelves  = 
40  linear  shelf  het 


R-57  S-58  The  Grocery  Department's  average  weekly 

dollar  sales  dollar  sales  per  linear  shelf  foot  in  a typical 

supermarket  is  about  $7.00.  The  top  category 

in  weekly  dollar  sales  per 

is  Cigarettes  (about  $31),  Sugar,  and 

Soft  Drinks. 


R-38  S-59  Cigarettes,  Sugar,  and  Soft  Drinks  produce 

lineal  shelf  foot  the  highest  weekly 

per  

in  the  Grocery  Department  of  a typical  supermarket. 
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R-59 

dollar  sales  (per) 
linear  shelf  foot 


S-60  Turnover,  weekly  unit  sales,  weekly  dollar  sales, 
and  weekly  dollar  sales  per  linear  shelf  foot  are 

four  popular  measures  of  

. Perhaps  even  more  meaningful 

in  terms  of  effective  product  management  are  the 
various  measures  of  profitability. 


R-60  3 . Measures  of  Profitability  in  the  Grocery 

sales  Department 

performance 

S-61  One  of  the  most  popular  measures  of 

in  the  Grocery  Depart 

ment  is  weekly  gross  profit  ( or  weekly  dollar 


margin). 

R-61 

profitability 

S-62 

Weekly  aross  profit  (or  weekly  dollar  margin)  is 
the  amount  realized  on  the  sale  of  an  item  or  items 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  item  or  items . 

Paper  Products,  Canned  Vegetables,  and  Household 
Supplies  provide  the  hiahest  weekly 

(or  weekly  dollar  margin)  in  the 

Grocery  Department. 

R-62 

gross  profit 

S-63 

When  you  multiply  the  average  % of  margin  times 
the  weekly  dollar  sales  for  a category,  you  get 
the  weekly  gross  profit  (or  weekly  dollar  margin). 
The  three  top  categories  in  the  Grocery  Department 
as  they  contribute  weekly 
are:  Paper  Products;  Canned  Vegetables;  and 
Household  Supplies. 

R-63 

gross  profit 
(or  dollar  margin) 

S-64 

A store  pays  employees'  wages  and  other  operating 
expenses  out  of  its  weekly  gross  profit.  Which 
three  categories  Produce  the  greatest  weekly 
aross  profit  dollars  in  the  Grocery  Department  ? 

( CHECK  THREE ) 

□ Coffee,  Tea,  Cocoa  □ Paper  Products 

□ Household  Supplies  □ Baby  Foods 

n Cigarettes  □ Canned  Vegetables 

Self-Study  Unit  #6 
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R-64 

Paper  Products 
Canned 
Vegetables 
Household 
Supplies 

S-65  Categories  which  rank  high  in  weekly  dollar  sales 
per  linear  shelf  foot  and  also  have  a high  average 
% of  marain  oroduce  a hiah  weeklv  aross  orofit  > 

per  linear  shelf  foot.  The  weeklv  i 

per  linear  shelf  foot  average  for 
thp  Crocery  Department  as  a whole  is  about  $1.35. 

R-65 

gross  profit 

i 

( 

S-66  The  weekly  gross  profit  per  linear  shelf  foot  for  ! 

the  Grocery  Department  as  a whole  is  about 
$ . ! 

• The  three  highest  categories  are  : Dried  Fruit  : 

($3.22);  Soft  Drinks  ($2.79);  and  Baking 

Needs  ($2.50). 

i 

• The  three  lowest  categories  are  ; Baby  Foods  j 

($.55);  Desserts  ($.59);  and  Dietetic  Foods  i 

( $ . 69 ) . 1 

i 

! 

- ! 

R-66 

$1.35 

i 

S-67  Which  of  the  categories  below  are  the  three  highest  | 
and  the  three  lowest  in  terms  of  weeklv  gross  ! 

orofit  Der  linear  shelf  foot?  (MARK  "H"  or  "L")  i 

Dried  Fruits  Babv  Foods  ! 

Desserts  Soft  Drinks  ! 

Baking  Needs  Dietetic  Foods  | 

{ 

j 

t 

^ R-67 

f H L 

L H 
H L 

S-68  Two  popular  measures  of  profitability  in  the  j 

Grocery  Department  are  weekly  gross  profit  and  j 

weeklv  per 

. Another  is  oennv  orofit  per  j 

unit. 

1 

r 

i 

i 

R-68 

gross  profit 
(per)  linear 
shelf  foot 

S-fiQ  "Pennv  profit  per  unit"  (or  dollar  mark-up)  ! 

equals  the  difference  between  the  retail  price  of  | 

an  item  and  the  cost,  expressed  in  dollars-and-  1 

cents.  The  three  highest  categories  in  the  | 

Grocery  Department  in  i 

per  unit  ere:  Cigarettes  (cartons);  Household  1 

Supplies;  and  Pickles,  Olives  and  Relishes.  The 
three  lowest  categories  are  : Baby  Foods;  Canned  | 

and  Powdered  Milk;  and  Desserts.  j 
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R-69  S-70  Which  of  the  categories  below  are  the  three 

penny  profit  highest  and  the  three  lowest  in  terms  of  penny  profit 

per  unit?  (MARK  "H"  or  "L") 

Cigarettes  Household 

( cartons ) Supplie  s 

Pickles,  Olives  Baby  Foods 

and  Relishes 

Canned  and  Desserts 

Powdered  Milk 


S-71  The  dollars-and-cents  difference  between  the 
retail  price  of  an  item  and  the  retailer's  cost  is 

called  the  

(or  dollar  mark-up) . Although  widely- 

used  in  industry,  this  measure  of 

does  not  reflect  the  fact 

that  there  are  certain  expenses  directly  connected 
with  the  sale  of  an  item.  These  direct  product 
costs  are  the  same  per  unit,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  units  sold. 


R-70 
H H 
H L 
L L 


R-71 

penny  profit 
per  unit 
profitability 


R-72 

fixed 


S-72  In  Unit  #4,  we  saw  that  certain  of  a store's 

expenses  remain  constant  regardless  of  how  much 
or  how  little  is  sold;  these  are  called  (fixed  ••• 
variable)  expenses.  By  the  same  token, 
certain  expenses  are  incurred  in  the  handling  and 
sale  of  each  unit  of  each  item,  regardless  of  how 
many  or  how  few  units  are  sold;  these  are  called 
direct  product  costs. 


S-73  Direct  product  costs  are  those  expenses  which  can 
be  attributed  to  each  unit  of  an  individual  item  sold. 
The  cost  of  warehousing,  shelving,  checking-out 

and  bagging  each  unit  are  examples  of 

. So  is  the  cost  of  trading 

stamps  given  with  the  purchase  of  each  unit. 
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R-73 

direct  product 
costs 


S-74  The  expenses  of  handling  and  selling  each  unit 

of  an  item  are  referred  to  as  the  item's 

. These  expenses  are 

the  same  per  unit  for  an  item,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  units  sold. 


f p.74  S-75  The  difference  between  the  penny  profit  per  unit 

direct  product  for  an  item  and  the  cost  of  handling  and  selling 

costs  Psck  unit  (the  

_)  is  referred  to  as  the  direct  product 

profit. 


R-75 

direct  product 
costs 


S-76  Direct  product  profit  is  the  difference  between  the 

for  an 

item  and  the  direct  product  costs  for  handling  and 
selling  each  unit  of  the  item.  The  item's  direct 
product  profit  must  be  great  enough  to  cover  its 
indirect  costs  ( its  share  of  administrative  salaries, 
advertising  and  promotion  expenses,  insurance, 
etc . ) and  provide  a net  profit. 


R-76 

penny  profit 
per  unit 


S-77  The  penny  profit  per  unit  (or  dollar  mark'-up)  for 
an  item  minus  the  direct  product  costs  for  each 

unit  equals  the  

which  is  available  to  cover  the 

item's  share  of  indirect  costs  and  net  profit. 

For  example: 

Let's  say  an  item  costs  80<r  each  and  sells 
for  $1.00  each;  the  penny  profit  per  unit  is 
20^.  If  the  direct  product  costs  for  the  item 
amount  to  8^  per  unit,  this  leaves  12^  direct 
product  profit. 


R-77 

direct  product 
profit 
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S-78  The  difference  between  an  item's  penny  profit  per 

unit  and  its  direct  product  costs  is  its  

. This  must  be  great 

enough  to  cover  the  item's  share  of 

and  provide  an  adequate  net  profit. 
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R-78 

direct  product 
profit 

indirect  costs 


P.-79 

indirect  costs 
net  profit 


S-79  The  penny  profit  per  unit  for  each  item  in  a 

supermarket  must  be  high  enough  to  cover  its 

direct  product  costs,  its  share  of  

( such  as  the  salaries  of  the  store 

manager  and  supervisors,  advertising  and 
promotion  expenses,  store  supplies,  licenses 
and  taxes,  and  insurance),  and  provide  an 
adequate  . 


S-80  Direct  product  profit  for  each  unit  of  an  item  is 

figured  by  subtracting  the  

for  handling  and 

selling  each  unit  of  the  item  from  the 


. Direct  product  profit  can  also  be 

figured  for  all  units  of  an  item  or  group  of  items 
by  subtracting  the  direct  product  costs  for 
handling  and  selling  all  the  units  from  the 
dollar  gross  profit  realized  on  the  sale  of  the 
units . 


R-80 

direct  product 
costs 

penny  profit 
per  unit 


S-81  The  direct  product  profit  for  all  units  of  an  item 

or  group  of  items  sold  is  arrived  at  by  subtracting 

the  

for  handling  and  selling  all  the  units  from  the 

dollar  realized 

on  the  sale  of  all  the  units. 


S-82  The  dollar  gross  profit  for  the  units  sold  of  an 
item  or  group  of  items  minus  the  direct  product 

costs  for  all  the  units  equals  the  

which  is  available 

to  cover  the  item's  share  of  indirect  costs  and 
net  profit. 

For  example: 

Consider  once  more  the  item  that  costs  80<r 
and  normally  sells  for  $1.00.  If  normal 
sales  are  50  units  per  week,  the  v/eekly 
gross  profit  is  $10.  Direct  product  costs  for 
the  item  amount  to  8<r  per  unit  or  $4  per  week, 
leaving  $6  per  week  as  direct  product  profit 
to  cover  indirect  costs  and  net  profit. 
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R-81 

direct  product 
costs 

^ gross  profit 


R-82 

direct  product 
profit 


S-83  The  concept  of  direct  product  cost  and  direct 

product  profit  as  a measure  of  profitability  is  a 
fairly  recent  development  in  the  food  industry. 
Another  of  the  "traditional"  measures  of 

long  used  in  the  industry 
is  the  annual  return  on  inventory  investment. 


R-83 

profitability 


S-84  People  Invest  in  a business  to  secure  a 

worthwhile  return  on  their  Investment  of  money. 
An  Important  measure  of  profitability,  therefore, 

is  annual  return  on  inventory 

(or  the  money  tled-up  in  Inventory). 


R-84 

investment 


S-85  The  three  highest  categories  in  the  Grocery 
Department  in  terms  of  annual  return  on 


are : Dried  Fruit ; Cookies  and  Crackers ; 
and  Cereals,  The  three  lowest  categories 
are : Cigarettes ; Dietetic  Foods  ; and  Coffee , 
Tea  and  Cocoa. 


R-86 
H L 
L H 
L H 


S-87  The  categories  with  the  highest 

on  

in  the  Grocery  Department 

are:  Dried  Fruit;  Crackers  and  Cookies;  and 
Cereals.  The  categories  with  the  lowest  return 
are:  Cigarettes;  Dietetic  Foods;  and  Coffee,  Tea 
and  Cocoa. 
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R"87  S-88  The  various  measures  of  

annual  return  we  have  just  studied  are  used  in  other  departments 

(on)  Inventory  besides  the  Grocery  Department.  Others  as  well 


investment 

are  used  as  an  aid  in  the  proper  allocation  of 
soace  amona  the  ( HOW  MANY?  ) product 

cateaories  and  the  ( HOW  MANY?  ) 

individual  items  in  the  department. 

R-88 

profitability 

43 

4,000 

i 

S-89  The  proper  allocation  of  in  the 

Grocery  Department  is  important  in  achieving 
maximum  sales  and  profits.  Effective 
merchandisinq  in  the  department  is  also  important. 

R-89 

space 

ELEMENTS  OF  EFFECTIVE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 
MERCHANDISING 

*- 

• 

* 

S-90  An  important  aspect  of  effective  merchandising 
in  the  Grocer/  Department  is  the  location  of  the 
sections  in  the  department.  Each  of  the 

(HOW  MANY?  ) product  categories  in  the 
department  could  be  considered  as  a separate 
section. 

R-90 

43 

1 . The  Location  of  Sections 

S-91  There  are  two  basic  rules  QOvernlna  the  location 
of  the  individual  sections  within  the  Grocery 

Department: 

• Generallv.  sections  containlna  hiah-demand 
staples  should  be  scattered  throuahout  the 
department,  rather  than  centrally  located  or 
clustered  down  one  or  two  aisles. 

• Sections  containlna  impulse  items  should  be 
placed  in  prime  traffic  locations . 

Scatterina  hiah-demand  throuah- 

out  the  department  encourages  customers  to  shop 
the  entire  department.  Placing  the  best 

items  in  prime  traffic  locations 
exposes  these  items  to  the  greatest  number  of  I 

shoppers . I 
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R-91 

staples 

impulse 

# 

S-92  The  customer  must  pass  through  more  of  the 

Grocery  Department  to  reach  needed  items  when 
the  sections  containina 
staples  (such  as  Paper  Products,  Canned 
Vegetables,  Cereal,  Soaps  and  Detergents,  and 
Laundry  Suonlies)  are  throughout 

the  department. 

1 

R-92 

high-demand 

scattered 

i 

S-93  Sections  containing  high-demand  staples  should 
be  throughout  the  Grocery 

Department . Hiah-demand 
include: 

• Paper  Products 

• Canned  Vegetables 

• Cereal 

• Laundry  Soaps  and  Detergents 

• Laundry  Supplies 

R-93 

scattered 

staples 

S-94  ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Paper  Products,  Canned 

Vegetables,  Cereal,  Soaps  and  Detergents,  and 
Laundry  Supplies  are  high-demand  staples,  and 
should  be  grouped  close  together  so  that  the 
hurried  customer  can  cut  down  on  shopping  time . 

R-94 

False 

r 

i 

S-95  Sections  with  high-demand  staples  should  be 

throughout  the  Grocery 

Department,  while  best  impulse  items  should  be 
located  at  Drime  locations. 

R-95 

scattered 

traffic 

S-Qfi  The  best  items  should  be  located 

at  crime 

because  the  greater  the  number  of  people  who 
pass  such  items,  the  greater  the  number  who  will 
buy.  The  best  impulse  items  in  the  Grocery 
Department  are: 

I 

• Crackers  and  Cookies 

• Candy  and  Snacks 

• Household  Supplies 

• Desserts 

• Salad  Dressings 

_ . 
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R-96 

impulse 

traffic  locations 

! 

S-97  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  more  people  that  pass  a 
given  location  in  the  Grocery  Department,  the 
better  the  chances  of  selling  an  impulse  item 
that  loration- 

i 

^ R-97 
True 

S-98  The  location  of  the  sections  in  the  Grocery 

Department  is  one  element  of  effective  grocery 
merchandising.  Generally, 

should  be 

\ 

't 

scattered  throughout  the  department,  and  the 
hpct  should  be 

located  in  prime  traffic  locations . Another 
element  of  effective  mercha noising  in  the  Grocery 
nopartmpnt  is  the  shelvino  of  the  items  in  each 

section. 

R-98 

hlgh-demand  staples 
impulse  Items 


2.  The  Shelving  of  Grocery  Item_s 

S-S9  Studies  show  that  the  average  shopper  spends 

ahnnt  12  minutes  shopping  the  Grocery  Department. 
If  the  average  shopper  shops  the  entire  department 

with  its  (HOW  MANY?  ) items,  then 

she  passes  nver  300  items  per  minute. 


R-99 

4,000 


S-100  In  the 


(HOW  MANY?  ) minutes  she  spends 

in  the  Grocery  Department,  the  average  shopper 
passes  over  300  items  per  minute.  In  other  words, 
she  has  1/5  of  a second  to  see  and  decide  to  buy 
a given  item  (60  sec.  t 300  items),  assuming 
that  she  shops  the  entire  department. 


R-lOO 

12  (minutes) 


S-101  The  manner  in  which  items  are  shelved  is 

extremely  important  since  the  consumer  passes 
( HOW  MANY?  ) items  per  minute  and 

has (HOW  LONG?) 

to  see  and  decide  to  buy  an  item. 
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P-101  S-102  The  maurier  which  items  are  displayed  on  the 

300  fihplvpfi  affpcts  their  visibility.  Good  visibility 

1/5  of  a second  depends  on  a number  of  factors,  one  of  them  being 

the  quantity  on  the  shelf. . .and  good 
often  determines  whether  or 

^ not  the  consumer  will  buy  the  item. 


1 


R-102 

visibility 

S-103 

a.  Fullv-st’  jked  shelves 

Obviously,  if  an  item  is  out-of“ stock,  there  is 
no  visibility  and  therefore  no  sal(*s.  Less  than 
full  shelves  provides  a varying  degree  of 

ranging  from  very  poor  to 

good. 

R-103 

visibility 

S-104 

Since  the  shopper  spends  such  a short  time  in 
the  Grocery  Department  (roughly  minutes), 

it  is  important  that  she  be  able  to  locate  products 
ouicklv.  Fullv-stocked  shelves  provides  better 
visibility  of  items  and  thereby  helps  store  sales. 

R-104 

12 

[ 

1 

S-105 

In  order  to  trigger  an  impulse  purchase,  products 
must  be  seen  by  the  shopper.  Further,  shoppers 
who  intend  to  buy  a particular  item  when  they 
enter  the  store  dislike  having  to  search  for  it, 
and  would  often  rather  do  without  the  item  instead 
of  hunting  around  for  it.  Thus,  it  is  obviously 
to  a store's  advantage  to  improve  the 
of  items  stocked  by  keeping  shelves  fully-stocked. 

1 

( 

t 

R-105 

visibility 

S-106 

j 

In  recent  store  tests,  maximum  full-shelf 
conditions  were  maintained  throughout  the 
Grocery  Department  for  a two-week  period.  Unit 
sales  increased  on  the  average  of  23% ! Obviously, 
it's  good  business  for  a store  to  keep  its  shelves 

at  all  times! 

1 

i 
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R-106 

fully-stocked 


S-107  Keeping  shelves  fully-stocked  usually  produces 
(i,YiQVBCLBBd  •••  dBCTBCLBBd)  salesof  all  items. 
However,  one  disadvantage  is  the  monotony  of 
row  after  row  of  fully-stocked  shelves.  This 
can  be  overcome  by: 

• Use  of  adjustable  shelving  to  tailor  the  shelves 
to  the  size  of  the  items  displayed.  This  not 
only  serves  to  reduce  monotony,  but  also  makes 
maximum  use  of  space. 

• Removal  of  shelves  at  strategic  points  and 
insertion  of  in~gondola  slot  displays.  This 
not  only  helps  eliminate  monotony,  but  also 
encourages  more  complete  shopping  of  the 
department. 

• Use  of  shelf  extenders  at  appropriate  points. 
This  no'  only  helps  relieve  monotony,  but  also 
encourages  tie  “in  purchases. 

• Use  of  product  spotters  and  shelf  tags.  This 
not  only  serves  to  reduce  monotony,  but  also 
serves  to  "stop"  traffic. 


S-108  Fully-stocked  shelves  improve  visibility  and, 

increased  consequently,  sales.  However,  the  visibility 

of  an  item  depends  not  only  on  keeping  the  shelves 
fully— stocked,  but  also  on  the  number  of  facings 
the  item  has.  In  other  words,  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  facings  for  an  item,  you  can  increase 
the  of  f • 


R-108 

b.  Number  of  Facings 

visibility 

n 

i , 

S-109  Within  the  sections  of  the  Grocery  Department,  | 

shelf  space  should  be  allocated  to  each  type  of  ! 

product  and  then  to  each  brand  and  size  on  the 
basis  of  relative  actual  and  potential  sales  and 
orof it . Therefore , the  greater  the  actual  and 
potential  sales  and  profit  on  an  item,  the  greater 
numhpr  of  it  merits. 

i 
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]^.109  S“110  An  item  with  a hign  sales  volume  and  a high 

facings  profit  should  usually  receive  a (amatleT  • • • 

greater)  number  of  facings  than  an  item  with 
a low  sales  volume  and  a low  profit. 


R-llO 

greater 


I 


« 


R-111 
facings 
out-of- stock 


R-U2 

fully-stocked 

put-of-stock 

facings 
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S-111  The  greater  the  number  of  an 

item  has,  the  better  its  visibility,  the  greater 
its  total  shelf  stock,  and  the  less  its  chances 
of  becoming  ~ • 

(NOTE:  The  number  of  facings  for  each  item  must 
be  diligently  policed  because  of  a tendency  of 
some  items  to  gain  or  lose  facings  through  care- 
lessness or  design  on  the  part  of  customers  or 
manufacturer  s'  representatives.  Some  simple 
checks  to  maintain  facings  would  be  to  list  the 
number  of  facings  on  the  Inventory  sheet,  or  to 
put  tape  mid-way  back  on  the  shelves  indicating 
the  number  of  facings  per  item  on  the  tape . ) 


S-112  Good  visibility  is  essential  in  attaining  maximum 

sales.  Good  visibility  entails: 

• Keeping  shelves  » 

and  avoiding  ~ 

conditions . 

• Maintaining  an  adequate  number  of  

for  each  item . 

Another  factor  affecting  visibility  is  shelf  height. 


c.  Shelf  Height 

S-113  Tests  indicate  that,  as  the  shoppers  travel  the 
aisles  of  the  Grocery  Department,  their  eyes 
generally  scan  from  side -to- side  along  the 
shelves  at  waist  level  and  at  eve  lev_e_l.  Only 
occasionally  do  their  eyes  travel  from  the  top 
shelf  to  the  bottom  shelf.  Obviously,  the 
preferred  shelf  height  for  good  visibility  and 

maximum  sales  is  from  level  to 

level. 
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R-113 

waist 

eye 


S-114  Except  in  the  case  of  large  heavy  packages, 
shoppers  dislike  stooping  to  reach  items . 
Obviously  then,  as  far  as  shopper  convenience 
is  concerned,  the  best  shelf  height  is  between 
level  and  level. 


R-114 

waist  9 

eye 


S“115  For  greatest  and  for 

maximum  shopper  convenience,  items  located 
from  waist  level  to  eye  level  are  at  the  preferred 


R-115 
visibility 
shelf  height 


R-116 

eye 

waist 
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S-116  In  recent  tests,  the  shelf  height  of  a group  of 
items  was  changed  for  a two  week  period  to 
measure  the  effects  on  sales: 

• Unit  sales  of  items  moved  from  floor  level  to 
waist  level  in  one  store  INCREASED  34%;  the 
same  items  moved  from  floor  level  to  eve  level 
in  another  store  INCREASED  78%. 

• Unit  sales  of  items  moved  from  waist  level  to 
eve  level  in  one  store  INCREASED  63%;  the 
same  items  moved  from  waist  level  to  floor 
level  in  another  store  DECREASED  40%, 

• Unit  sales  of  items  moved  from  eve  level  to 
waist  level  in  one  store  DECREASED  20%;  the 
same  items  moved  from  eve  level  to  floor  level 
in  another  store  DECREASED  32%. 

On  the  basis  of  these  tests,  we  can  safely  say 
that,  as  far  as  sales  of  an  item  are  concerned, 

the  best  shelf  height  is  at  level.  The 

next  best  is  about  at  level. 


S-117  Obviously,  not  every  item  in  the  Grocery 

Department  can  be  shelved  at  the  preferred  shelf 

height,  between  level  and  

level.  Generally,  the  largest  sizes  of  bulkv  items 
(such  as  detergents,  cereals,  etc.)  are  shelved 

in  the  bottom  bin,  at  level,  because 

of  its  larger  capacity. 
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S-118  In  addition  to  keeping  shelves  fully-stocked 

and  maintaining  an  adequate  number  of  facings, 
another  important  factor  in  the  visibility  of  an 

item  is  its  Still 

another  factor  is  the  item's  shelf  position. 


d.  Shelf  Position 

S-119  The  shelf  space  devoted  to  a particular  type  of 

product  is  referred  to  as  a section.  The  location 

of  an  item  within  that  is 

referred  to  as  that  item's  shelf  position. 


[ R-119  S-120 

section 

'ir 

I 

f 

i 
i 

If 

I 

t / 

{ 

^ R-IZO  S-121 

shelf  position 


Each  section  in  the  Grocery  Department  shorld 
be  a clearly  defined  block  to  simplify  shopping 
and  facilitate  stock-checking  and  re-ordering. 
The  location  of  an  item  within  a section  (that  is, 

the  item's  ) depends 

on  the  number  and  size  of  items  to  be  stocked. 


A section  may  be  laid  out  in  vertical  or  horizontal 
arrangement.  The  type  of  lay-out  will  also  affect 
the  of  an  item. 

• Vertical  layout  is  generally  used  for  product 
groups  containing  a wide  variety  of  brands, 
flavors,  and/or  sizes  (such  as  laundry  soaps 
and  detergents,  soup,  cereal,  and  coffee). 


jTj: 


• Horizontal  layout  is  generally  used  for  product 
groups  containing  a limited  number  of  items 
(such  as  catsup)  or  items  of  compact  size 
(such  as  baking  mixes  and  most  canned 
vegetables ) . 


/yVWTTTIrr-n 
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shelf  positici 

S-122  Whether  vertical  or  horizontal  sections  are  used, 
similar  types  of  products  might  be  grouped  to- 
aetVier  accordina  to  sizes,  brands,  or  flavors.  In 
a section  arranaed  bv  sizes,  the  large  sizes  of 
all  brands  are  placed  on  the  bottom  shelf  because 
of  its  greater  capaci^.y,  the  medium  sizes  are 
placed  on  the  middle  shelves  about  j 

level,  and  the  smaller  sizes  on  the  upper  shelf 
about  level.  ' 

1 

R-122 

waist 

eye 

f 

S“123  In  a section  arranged  by  size,  we  might  find  sizes 
of  a brand  in  several  different  positions  : largest 
size  on  the  shelf;  medium  size  on  j 

the  shelves;  and  small  size  on  the 

shelves.  If  the  sizes  of  the  same 
brand  were  aligned  directly  under  one  another, 
we  could  say  that  the  brand  was  "ribboned" . 

R-123 

bottom 

middle 

upper 

S-124  Shoppers  find  it  easier  to  spot  items  if  all  sizes 
of  a brand  are  shelved  directly  under  one  another. 
A section  shelved  in  this  way  is  said  to  be 

• 

R-124 

ribboned 

5» 

S-125  A ribboned  section  improves  visibility.  A ribboned 
section  is  arranged  by  sizes  with  all  sizes  of  all 
brands  shelved •••  divotly  under) 
one  another.  Some  sections  are  arranged  by 
brand  with  all  sizes  and  flavors  of  a brand 
shplvpd  togpther  In  what  is  known  as  a billboard 

effect . 

R-125 

directly  under 

? 126  Visibility  is  improved  by  ribboning  a section  (that 
is,  arranging  different  sizes  on  different  shelves) 
and  bv  creatina  a effect 

(that  is,  grouping  all  sizes  and  flavors  of  a brand 
together ) . 
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billboard 
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center 


S-127  Where  all  brands  of  the  same  type  of  product  are 

billboarded.  the  largest-selling  brand  is  generally  | 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  section.  When  the  j 

largest-selling  brand  is  placed  in  the 

of  the  section,  shoppers  must  pass  at  least  one 
half  of  the  section  to  get  to  It.  Hopefully  they  ; 

will  proceed  through  the  entire  section,  making  ! 
other  purchases . ! 


S-128  Some  sections  are  arranged  by  sizes,  others  by 
brand,  and  still  others  by  flavor.  That  is,  all 

sizes  and  brands  of  each  of  a 

particular  type  product  are  grouped  together  in 
the  section. 


R-128 

.flavor 


R-129 
[ flavor 


R-130 

sizes  (and) 
brands 


S-129  A particular  type  of  product  might  be  shelved  in 
a vertical  or  horizontal  arrangement  according  to 
brands . with  all  sizes  and  flavors  of  the  same 
brand  grouped  together?  for  example, all  sizes  and 
flavors  of  each  brand  of  salad  dressing  might  be 
together.  Or,  the  items  might  be  shelved  according 
to  flavor,  with  all  sizes  and  brands  of  the  same 
flavor  grouped  together;  for  example,  all  sizes 

and  brands  of  each  .(French, 

1,000  Island,  Russian,  etc. ) might  be  together. 


S-130  When  a section  is  arranged  by  flavor  (that  is, 

when  all  and  of  the 

same  flavor  are  grouped  together) . usually  the 
most  popular  tasting  flavor  is  given  the  preferred 
shelf  position  in  the  center  of  the  section,  at  eye 
level.  Other  flavors  are  located  next  to  it  or  on 
adjacent  shelves  to  separate  it  from  the  next 
largest-selling  flavor. 


S-131  As  we've  seen,  the  shelf  position  of  items  in  a 
section  is  a factor  in  visibility,  the  various 
methods  for  the  arrangement  of  a section  being  by 

, by  » or  by  . 

Now  let  us  consider  the  use  of  special  diSPlaxS 
in  the  Grocery  Department. 
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brand 

flavor 


S-132  Many  items  displayed  in  a supermarket  are 

Grocery  Department  items.  This  is  quite  logical 

when  you  consider  that  about  (HOW 

MANY?  ) items  are  housed  in  the  Grocery 
Department. 


R-132 

4,000 


S-133  Besides  having  (more  • • . fewer)  items  than  any 
other  department,  the  Grocery  Department  has 
more  items  that  lend  themselves  to  special  display 
since  they  do  not  require  refrigeration  or  other 
special  care . 


R-133 

more 

S-134 

As  we  saw  in  Unit  #4,  the  effectiveness  of  special 

as  a reminder  to  buy  was  j 

evidenced  by  the  results  of  a sales  audit  of  1877 
displays  in  5 supermarkets  over  a 16  week  period. 
Unit  sales  of  items  displayed  Increased  by  about 
400%. 

R-134 

displays 

S-135 

You  will  recall  from  Unit  #4  that  there  are  many 
types  of  displays,  including: 

• Shopping  Cart  and  Dump  Basket  Displays 

• Small  or  Sore  Thumb  Displays 

• Slot  Displays 

• Island  Displays 

• End-Aisle  Displays 

• Mass  Displays 

• Shelf  Extenders 

t 

As  was  the  case  in  selecting  the  right  shelf  location  i 
for  high-impulse  items,  special  displays  snould  be 
built  in  locations. 

R- 135 

prime  traffic 

' 

S-136 

Displays  should  be  located  in  prime 
locations.  If  possible,  the  special  display  of  an  i 

itom  «houlH  he  somewhat  before  the  customer 
comes  to  the  item's  normal  shelf  location. 

"■  \ 
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traffic 

S-137  Considering  the  usual  flow  of  store  traffic , the 
location  of  items  on  display  should  be  somewhat 
before  the  item's  shelf  location.  ! 

Otherwise,  if  customers  buy  from  the  shelf  and 
later  see  another  brand  on  special  display,  they  i 

probably  won't  put  the  first  item  back  on  the 
shelf  but  will  leave  it  in  any  convenient  spot. 

R-137 

normal 

f 

i 

S-138  Generally,  a special  display  is  more  effective 

if  customers  see  the  display  (before  . . . after) 
they  get  to  the  sc  istlon  where  the  item  is  normally  j 

r' 

[ 

i 

shelved.  To  improve  the  effectiveness  of  i 

displavs.  the  use  of  a display  theme  is  essential. 

R-138 

before 

► 

> 

1 4 ' 

S-139  The  disolav  mav  be  either  hand 

lettered  or  printed  on  a card  or  poster  and 
attached  to  the  display.  In  store  tests,  the 
hand-lettered  card  has  proved  more  effective. 

t - 

r R-139 
theme 

S-140  A card  or  DOS  ter  with  the 

on  it  is  essential  because  it  catches 
the  shoDDers'  attention.  Starter  aaos  (that  is. 
a few  units  missing)  are  also  essential  so  that 
shoppers  feel  confident  and  buy  from  the  display. 

R-140 

display  theme 

i 

S-141  The  use  of  ( a few 

units  missing)  gives  the  display  a "shopped 
look"  and  inspires  customer  confidence. 

r 

r 

f R-141 

starter  gaps 

1 

1 

r - . , 

S-142  A good  display  theme,  hand  lettered  on  a card  or 
poster  which  is  attached  to  a display  with  starter 
. is  a bia  helD  in  movina  merchandise. 
The  disolav  should  be  keot  well  stocke  ..  however, 
or  else  maximum  sales  can't  be  achieved. 

r 

[ R-142 

gaps 

S-143  To  achieve  maximum  sales,  a display  must  be 
kent  well 
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S“144  We  have  now  seen  some  of  the  major  elements  of 

effective  merchandising  in  the  Grocery  Department. 
Use  of  special  displays  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  cince  most  of  the  items  in  the  depart- 
ment (do  •••  do  not)  lend  themselves  to  special 
displays.  Now,  let's  look  at  f^ome  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  department. 


R-144 

do 

} 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 

[ - ■ ■ - ■ 
i ' ^ ' 

S-145 

The  department  that  contains  the  most  items 
stocked,  the  greatest  amount  of  shelf  space,  and  ! 

the  greatest  amount  of  selling  space  . . . accounts  | 

for  the  greatest  portion  of  inventory  investment, 
the  largest  portion  of  weekly  sales,  and  the 
largest  share  of  unit  sales  .. . and,  finally, 
contributes  the  •••  lavgcot)  share  of 

the  total  dollar  gross  profit,  is  not  without  its 
prnhlpms-  Onp  of  thpsp  problems  is  the  shortage 

of  space. 

1 R-145  , 

■ largest  . , 

S-146 

1.  Shortage  of  Space 

The  largest  of  all  departments  (namely,  the 

Department)  contains  almost  2/3 

of  the  store's  items  in  a little  over  half  of  the 
store's  total  selling  space.  This  tends  to  create 
a serious  shortage  of  space. 

R-146 

Grocery 

S-147 

The  shortage  of  in  the  Grocery  Depart- 

ment  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Grocery 
Department  houses  the  greater  part  ot  the  brand 
name  merchandise  in  the  store . The  competition 
among  manufacturers  to  have  their  brands  stocked 
in  the  stores  and  purchased  by  the  customers  is 
terrific.  Thousands  of  new  items  are  offered  each 
year  by  manufacturers  and  hundreds  of  new  items 
are  added  to  the  store ' s inventory  each  year . 
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S-148  Since  the  Grocery  Department  houses  the  greater 

part  of  the  merchandise  in 

the  store,  it  is  constantly  flooded  with  new  items. 
The  Produce  Department,  for  example,  with 
relatively  few  nationally-branded  items,  does 
not  experience  such  a problem . 


R-148 
brand  name 


S-149  The  flood  of  new  items  each  year  is  felt  more  by 

the  Department,  since  most  of 

the name  merchandise  in  the  store 

is  found  in  this  department.  New  items  amount 
to  about  14%  of  the  store's  total  number  of  items^ 


in  a year. 

i 

F 


: 

R-149 

Grocery 

brand 

r 

S-150 

In  all  probability , the  Department 

would  house  the  bulk  of  the  new  items  introduced 
at  the  store  level  each  year  (representing  % 

of  all  items  handled). 

R-150 

Grocery 

14% 

1 

t 

S-151 

The  average  supermarket  stocks  6000  to  7000 
items.  About  14%  of  these,  or  roughly 

(HOW  MANY?  ) items  are  new 

items  introduced  within  the  previous  year. 

R-151 

1 840  to  980 

S-152 

In  a year's  time,  there  is  a % increase  in 

the  number  of  items  stocked  due  to  new  items. 
In  that  time,  there  is  about  a 17%  decrease, due 
to  discontinued  items. 

i 

R-152 

14% 

L 

r 

S-153 

The  influx  of  # and  the 

removal  of 

from  the  shelves  of  a supermarket,  means  the 
store's  stock  of  items  is  continually  fluctuating 
from  week  to  week . 

k 

k 
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S-154  At  first  there  might  appear  to  be  no  real  space 
problem  if  the  14%  increase  due  to  new  items  is 
matched  against  the  % decrease  due  to  dis- 

continued items.  However,  the  fact  is  that  new 
items  usually  require  more  facings  than  the  slow 
moving  items  they  replaced. 


R-154 

17% 

S-155  Items  are  usually  discontinued  only  after  the 
customer  demand  for  them  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably. In  the  process  of  their  decline,  the 
number  of  facings  for  these  items  is  reduced 
accordingly.  Overall,  about  % of  a store's 

total  number  of  items  are  discontinued  in  a year. 

R-155 

17% 

S-156  New  items,  which  total  14%  of  the  store's  number 
of  items  in  a year,  usually  require  more 

than  the  slow-moving  items  they 
replaced,  to  keep  pace  with  the  recently  created 
customer  demand  for  them. 

R-156  S-157  The  combined  figures  (namely,  a % increase 

facings  and  a % decrease  in  the  total  number  of 

items  stocked)  represent  a change  in  nearly  one 
third  of  the  store's  total  inventory. 


R-157 

14% 

17% 


S-158  The  bulk  of  the  change  in  inventory  usually  takes 
place  in  the  Grocery  Department  due  to  its  high 
t'roportion  of  merchan- 
dise. Therefore  the  of  

problems  created  by  these  changes  are  more 
prominent  in  the  Grocery  Department  than  in  other 
departments . 


R-158  S-159  Shortage  of  is  one  of  the  major 

brand  name  problems  in  the  Grocery  Department . Another  is 

shortage  ( of ) damaged  and  outdated  qoods . 

space 
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2 . Damaged  and  Outdated  Goods 

S-160  Damaged  merchandise  (dented  cans,  torn 

packages,  cut  packages,  etc. ) is  often  spotted 
by  customers  and  rejected  at  the  point  of  sale. 
However,  outdated  merchandise  (old  cake  mixes, 
gelatins,  canned  fish,  etc. ) can  easily  find  its 
way  into  the  customers'  household,  in  which 
case  the  net  result  could  be  a lost  customer. 
Thus,  serious  customer  relations  problems  can 

arise  due  to  goods  and 

goods. 


R-160 

_ ; (^maged 
. outdated 


S-161  It  is  relatively  easy  for  customers  to  discover 

goods  at  the  point  of  sale,  but 

not  so  easy  to  discover  goods 

unless  the  customers  were  familiar  with  dating 
codes. 


outd^ldd 


R-162 
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S-162  The  possible  loss  of  , as  well 

as  the  loss  in  profits,  due  to  unsalable  merchan- 
dise can  be  controlled  by  reducing  carelessness. 


S-163  The  following  are  some  precautions  to  reduce 

which  can  result 

in  loss  of  customers  and  loss  of  profits. 

• Careful  handling  and  opening  of  cases , 
particularly  when  using  a case  cutter  on 
packaged  goods. 

• Avoid  stacking  cases  too  high  and  avoid 
stacking  heavy  cases  on  fragile  ones. 

• In  stocking  shelves  or  building  displays , 
avoid  situations  where  products  might  fall 
of  their  own  weight  or  where  customers 
might  easlb^  knock  Items  over  or  drop  them. 
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S-164 


The  possible  loss  of  customers  and  the  loss  in 
profits  due  to  unsalable  goods  (damaged  or  out- 
dated) can  be  brought  under  control  by  reducing 
and  by  checking  the 


merchandise  when  it  arrives  at  the  store  for 
damage  and  freshness. 


carelessness 


S-165 


In  addition  to  checking  new  merchandise  for 
damage  and  freshness  when  it 


the  older  merchandise 


on  the  shelves  should  be  checked  and  rotated 
during  the  stocking  operation . 


R-165 

arrives  at  the 
st^e 


S-166 


Newly-arrived  merchandise  should  be  checked 
for  damage  and  freshness,  and  older  merchandise 

should  be  checked  and  during 

the  stocking  operation. 


R-166 

rotated 


S-167 


The  possible  loss  of  customers  and  the  iois  in 
profits  due  to  damaged  or  outdated  goods  could 
be  eliminated  if  the  merchandise  on  the  shelves 
were and  


during  the  stocking  operation. 


R-167 

checked  (and) 
rotated 


S-168 


Thus  far  two  major  problems  in  the  Grocery 
Department  have  been  touched  upon : 

of  ; and 

goods. 


and 


Still  another  problem  is  incorrect  price  marking. 


R-168 
shortage  of 
space 

damaged  and 
outdated  goods 


3 . Incorrect  Price  Marking 


S-169 


Price-marking  merchandise  too  high  or  too  low  are 
two  aspects  of  price - 


marking.  About  one-guarter  of  the  grocery  clerks' 
time  is  spent  performing  the  price -marking 
operation . 
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R-169 

Incorrect 

1 

S-170  Since  price-marking  consumes  

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  grocery  clerks'  time, 
it  should  be  done  correctly  the  first  time . 

Obviously.  — “ 

can  confuse  the  customers  and 

the  checkers  at  the  check-outs. 

R-170 

about  one-quarter 
incorrect  price- 
marHlng 

S-171  Besides  incorrect  price-marking,  another  aspect 

of  the  price-marking  problem  that  can  confuse  the 

and  the  is 

unmarked  items  and/or  items  not  clearly  marked. 

R-171 

customers 

checkers 

S-172  If  a pattern  is  not  followed  in  price-marking  items, 

it  is  quite  possible  that  some  items  could  reach 
the  shelf  unmarked.  Many  customers  will  not  buy 
an  item.  The  same  holds  true 

for  items  not  clearly  marked. 

R-172 

unmarked 

S-173  Three  problems  that  accompany  unmarked  and/or 

not  marked  items  are  ; 

• The  customer  may  not  put  an  unmarked  or  not 
clearly  marked  item  into  her  shopping  cart. 

• If  the  customer  does  take  the  item,  the 
checker  must  take  additional  time  to  check 
on  the  correct  price  before  she  can  ring  up 
the  item. 

• If  the  checker  guesses  the  price  too  low,‘ 
profits  suffer.  If  she  guesses  too  high,  the 
store  may  lose  a customer  to  competition. 

R-173 

clearly 

S-174  The  three  main  problems  in  the  Grocery 
Department  we  have  covered  here  were ; 

• Shortage  of  - 

• and  aoods 

• Incorrect  " 

R-174 

Space 

Damaged  and 
oUdated 
price-marking 

END  OF  SECTION  II 
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III.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 


Ths  supermarket  could, be  viewed  as  an  inverted  funnel,  with  the  customers 
at  tha  large  end  clamoring  for  goods  and  the  store  serving  as  the  stem,  doing 
its  best  to  provide  the  goods  desired  by  its  customers : 


If  it  were  economically  feasible , it  might  better  for  the  store  to  have  a huge 
backroom  with  enough  space  to  store  products  ordered  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturers. Because  of  the  economics  of  the  situation,  however,  a wholesaler 
or  the  warehouse  for  a chain,  voluntary,  or  co-op  provides  the  function  of 
buying  and  temporarily  storing  huge  amounts  of  merchandise.  In  effect,  the 
warehouse  is  the  large  end  of  another  funnel,  with  the  store  again  serving  as 
the  stem: 


It's  evident  that  a good  amount  of  work  and  planning  are  necessary  to  keep 
goods  flowing  smoothly  from  the  warehouse,  through  the  store,  to  the  customers. 
If. the  stems  of  the  funnels  are  placed  end  to  end,  the  picture  might  be  better 
visualized : 
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ORDERING  OF  GROCERY  PRODUCTS 


Some  Grocery  Department  items  — such  as  crackers , cookies , and  soft 
drinks  are  generally  ordered  from  local  manufacturers  or  distributors  on  a 
direct-delivery  basis.  That  is,  the  driver/salesman  calls  on  a store  regularly 
(weekly,  twice-a-week,  or  even  daily)  and  replenishes  the  store's  shelf  stock 
and  backroom  or  reserve  stock  with  products  from  his  truck. 

The  majority  of  Grocery  Department  items,  however,  are  ordered  from  a 
wholesaler  or  warehouse  for  later  delivery.  Usually,  the  store's  order  is 
entered  in  an  Order  Book  which  lists  every  item  offered  by  the  wholesale 
unit  by  name,  size,  and  pack,  and  shows  the  per-case  cost  and  selling 
price  for  each  item.  In  some  cases,  pre-punched  order  cards  are  filled 
out  by  the  store  and  sent  instead,  and  the  Order  Book  is  retained  at  the 
store  for  a permanent  reference. 

Probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  ordering  in  the  Grocery  Department  is 
determining  the  proper  quantities  to  order : 

• Ordering  TOO  LITTLE  results  in  out-of-stock  conditions,  lost  sales, 
and  lost  customers  if  shoppers  go  elsewhere  to  buy  an  item  that  is 
temporarily  out-of-stock. 

• Ordering  TOO  MUCH  results  in  excessive  capital  tied-up  in  inventory, 
difficulties  in  rotating  stocks  and  possible  loss  of  freshness  of  items 
stored  too  long,  inefficient  use  of  backroom  space,  and  excessive 
handling  costs  if  backroom  or  reserve  stock  must  be  moved  often  before 
it's  put  on  the  shelves. 


To  reduce  the  frequency  of  out-of-stock  and  over-stock  conditions , stores 
usually  establish  a definite  procedure  for  ordering.  In  many  cases,  this 
procedure  includes  the  following  steps : 

• An  inventory  is  made  of  the  merchandise  on  hand  both  the  shelf 
stock  and  the  reserve  stock  of  each  item..  (In  many  stores,  items 
are  not  ordered  unless  shelf  stock  is  low  enough  that  an  entire  case 
of  the  item  can  be  put  on  the  shelf  when  it's  delivered. ) 

• The  past  sales  movement  for  each  item  is  checked.  This  is  often 
done  by  checking  past  orders  and  comparing  quantities  ordered  with 

stock  on  hand. 

• The  store's  promotional  plans  for  the  week  following  the  scheduled 
delivery  date  are  checked.  Larger  quantities  are  ordered  for  those  items 
that  are  to  be  featured  in  the  store's  advertising  and/or  be  specially 
displayed  in  the  store. 
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Most  stores  place  their  orders  for  Grocery  Department  items  once  a week. 
However,  some  stores  receive  deliveries  on  two  or  more  day??  of  the  week. 

In  these  cases,  the  order  must  specify  when  certain  items  are  to  be  shipped. 

For  example:  a store  receiving  three  deliveries  a week  may  order  six  cases 
of  an  item  with  one  case  to  be  delivered  on  Monday,  three  on  Wednesday,  and 
two  on  Friday . 

As  can  be  seen,  multiple  deliveries  tends  to  make  the  ordering  process  some- 
what more  difficult.  However,  the  big  advantage  is  that  stores  need  not  keep 
as  large  a backroom  or  reserve  stock  of  items. 

RECEIVING,  HANDLING,  AND  STORING  GROCERY  PRODUCTS 

The  backroom  is  a stopping-off  point  for  Grocery  Department  products  before 
they  are  placed  on  the  selling  floor.  The  receiving  and  handling  operation 
includes:  unloading  warehouse  trucks;  separating  the  products  into  categories; 
positioning  them  within  the  assigned  storage  areas;  and  readying  the  goods  for 
shelf  stocking  and  sale.  Obviously,  the  objective  is  to  handle  these  activities 
in  a minimum  amount  of  time  with  the  optimum  use  of  personnel . 

Actually,  the  term  "backroom"  is  somewhat  misleading.  In  some  supermarkets 
storage  space  for  grocery  products  is  in  the  basement  rather  than  at  ground  level 
in  back  of  the  selling  floor.  Although  the  ground  level  ^nrangement  is  usually 
preferred,  a two-level  operation  can  be  as  efficient  if  properly  designed.  In 
most  cases,  the  terms  "backroom",  "storeroom",  and  "stockroom"  are  used 
interchangeably . 

The  major  considerations  in  the  smooth  flow  of  goods  from  the  warehouse  trucks 
to  the  backroom  and  from  there  to  the  selling  floor  are:  the  best  utilization  of 
personnel  and  equipment , and  the  efficient  layout  of  the  backroom . 

1.  Personnel 


One  person  should  have  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  entire  backroom  operation. 
The  same  person  should:  be  in  charge  of  the  back  door  of  the  backroom,  admit- 
ting all  delivery  men  or  other  persons  who  might  have  reason  to  enter  by  that 
means  . . . head- up  the  receiving  and  handling  team  when  the  warehouse  trucks 
arrive  . . . and  also  be  responsible  for  the  employment  of  work-reducing  tech- 
niques that  eliminate  duplication  of  effort. 
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Many  supermarkets  today  use  a niaht  crew  to  unload  warehouse  trucks  / price- 
mark  items  I stock  shelves  in  the  store,  and  build  displays.  Stores  using 
night  crews  often  cite  the  following  advantages  for  that  type  of  operation : 

• Larger  equipment  can  be  brought  onto  the  selling  floor  because 
no  customers  are  present  at  the  time. 

• More  merchandise  can  be  carried  out  on  each  trip  with  the  larger 
equipment,  so  fewer  trips  are  required  to  replenish  shelf  stocks. 

• Unloading  and  shelf-stocking  operations  can  proceed  without 
interruption  — no  stopping  to  answer  customers ' inquiries , no 
running  to  help  out  at  the  checkout  counters,  etc. 

• The  whole  procedure  can  be  handled  in  less  time. 

• Shelves  are  fully-stocked  before  the  first  customers  enter  the 
store  in  the  morning . 

Some  of  the  major  disadvantages  of  using  night  crews  for  the  unloading  and 
shelf-stocking  operations  are : 

• Lack  of  full-time  crews  during  the  day  reduces  the  store's  ability  to 
provide  adequate  customer  service  and  increases  the  possibility  of 
customer  pilferage. 

• Night  crews  usually  receive  a higher  v/age  rate , thus  offsetting 
(in  part,  at  least)  the  benefit  gained  through  faster  unloading  and 
shelf-stocking. 

• Supervising  and  motivating  employees  is  more  difficult. 

• There  is  less  flexibility  in  work  assignments.  (With  daytime  crews, 
stock  clerks  can  be  shifted  to  bagging  and  carry-out  assignments 
during  peak  periods.  However,  schedules  must  be  arranged  so  that 
the  entire  crew  can  be  immediately  available  at  the  time  the  trucks 
arrive,  with  no  loss  of  effectiveness  in  the  overall  store  operation. ) 

2.  Equipment 

In  most  supermarkets,  gravity  conveyors  are  used  in  unloading  grocery  products 
from  the  warehouse  trucks  and  moving  them  into  the  backroom.  One  cf  the 
biggest  ix'oblems  involving  the  use  of  this  equipment  is  the  proper  Tvositioning 
and  utilization  of  the  conveyors.  The  problems  shouldn't  really  exist,  because 
most  systems  can  be  tailored  to  the  facilities  and  space  available  by  the  use 
of  switches,  cross  tracks  and  curves  in  the  tracks. 
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In  the  placement  of  conveyors  for  unloading  products  and  putting  them  Into 
stock  In  the  backroom#  the  following  points  should  be  considered: 

• Conveyors  should  be  accessible  to  all  storage  areas . 

• Storage  areas  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  conveyors  so  that 
the  products  can  be  swung  off  the  conveyo»*  right  Into  place. 

There  should  be  enough  space  at  either  side  of  the  conveyors  for 
the  unloading  crew  to  swing  the  merchandise  from  the  conveyor 
to  the  storage  area. 

Some  stores  have  Implemented  a pallet  and  fork  lift  operation  In  order  to 
reduce  costs  by  Increasing  efficiency.  A pallet#  usually  made  of  wood# 
resembles  a small  platform  with  two  open  sides  that  allow  the  forks  of  a 
forklift  truck  to  be  Inserted  beneath  the  main  floor  of  the  platform.  The 
forklift  operator  can  raise  an  entire  pallet  load  (the  pallet  stacked  with 
merchandise ) off  the  ground  and  haul  the  load  to  any  desired  location. 

( SEE  DIAGRAM 


DIAGRAM  A 


3.  Backroom  Layout 

The  layout  of  the  backroom  Is  vitally  Important  If  the  receiving  and  handling 
operation  Is  to  be  completely  smooth  and  ready  for  the  continuous  flow  of 
goods . 
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Some  points  to  consider  about  the  backroom  layout  are : 

• Does  the  layout  of  the  backroom  closely  parallel  the  layout  of  the 
selling  floor  of  the  store?  (For  easier  stock-checking  and  shelf- 
stocking, items  which  are  shelved  side-by-side  down  each  aisle 
from  the  front  of  the  store  to  the  back  should  be  stored  side-by- 
side  in  the  backroom. ) 

• Are  the  fastest-selling  items  stored  nearest  to  the  selling  floor  so 
that  the  distance  traveled  in  re-stocking  shelves  is  minimized? 

• Can  the  older  stock  be  rotated  forward  in  the  storage  areas  when 
newer  stock  is  being  put  away? 

6 Can  all  of  the  merchandise  be  reached  with  a minimum  amount  of 
effort  after  it  has  been  put  in  stock  ? 

• Is  the  backroom  large  enough  to  accommodate  reserve  stock  without 
having  to  pile  cases  too  high?  (If  not,  overhead  racks  for  storing 
small  cases  and  slow-moving  products  might  be  the  answer. ) 

• Is  there  a designated  area  for  damaged  merchandise?  . . . for  goods 
left  over  from  old  displays  ? . • . lor  seasonal  items  ? 

• Is  there  enough  room  to  cut  cases  and  price-mark  items  if  this  is 
done  in  the  backroom  instead  of  on  the  selling  floor? 

• Is  there  a special  location  for  safe  storage  of  valuables  such  as 
cigarettes  — a locked  cage  or  a separate  room  with  a lock , for 
example  ? 

If  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  Job  of  receiving 
and  handling  goods  arriving  from  the  warehouse  can  be  speeded  considerably. 

STOCKING  SHELVES  IN  THE  GROCERY  DEPARTMENT 


The  shelf-stocking  operation  actually  consists  of  four  separate  and  key  steps : 
checking  shelf  stocks ; cutting  cases ; price-marking  each  item ; and  putting 
the  items  on  the  shelves . 

1.  Checking  Shelf  Stocks 

The  shelf-stocking  operation  begins  with  a check  of  the  stock  on  the  shelves. 
In  most  stores,  shelves  are  checked  and  shelf  stocks  are  replenished  daily. 

On  busy  days,  spot  checks  should  also  be  made  throughout  the  day,  especially 
on  fast-moving  items,  to  ensure  that  no  Item  becomes  out  of  stock. 
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In  checking  shelf  stocks,  a printed  list  of  Items  Is  often  used.  Ideally,  the 
Items  are  listed  by  aisle  and  by  section  In  the  same  sequence  as  they  are 
shelved  on  the  selling  floor.  Then,  the  person  doing  the  checking  merely 
proceeds  down  each  aisle  and  marks  the  Items  that  need  to  be  replenished. 
(SEE  DIAGRAM  B)  As  he  finishes  a section,  he  may  send  tne  sheet  for  that 
section  to  the  backroom  so  the  stock  clerks  can  begin  gathering  the  Items 
needed  and  start  stocking  the  shelves  Immediately. 

In  some  stores , the  person  checking  the  shelves  and  the  person  In  the  stock- 
room  communicate  by  means  of  headset  power  ohnnps.  ( SEE  DIAGRAM  C ) 

The  stock-checker  proceeds  through  the  store  alsle-by-alsle  and  "calls  In" 
the  Items  that  need  to  be  replenished.  The  stock  clerk  then  takes  the  needed 
Items  from  the  backroom  stock  and  puts  them  on  the  stock  cart  for  transport 
to  the  selling  floor. 


DIAGRAM  B DIAGRAM  C 


2.  Cutting  Cases 


For  greatest  efficiency  In  cutting  cases  and  to  avoid  damaging  the  contents 
of  the  cases,  a good  sharp  cutter  Is  essential.  Obviously,  the  sharper  the 
cutter,  the  greater  the  danger  of  Injury.  So  extreme  caution  should  be  used  In 
cutting  cases. 

There  Is  a "right"  and  a "wrong"  way  to  cut  cases.  The  following  methods 
have  been  found  best  from  the  standpoints  of  speed,  safety  to  the  contents, 
and  the  prevention  of  Injuries. 
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Removing  the  lids  on  canned  goods 


STEP  I — 

cut  around  3 
sides  with  a 
single  motion 


STEP  ILzn 

fold  back 
lid  and  cut 
it  off 


Opening  paper-packaged  merchandise,  (soap  powder,  cake  mixes,  etc. ) 


/ \ 
1 

/ \ 

1 / 
1 / 

\ 

1 / 

\\ 

[/ 

STEP  1,.— 

cut  from  corner  to 
opposite  corner  from 
both  ways  forming 
"X"  on  top  of 
carton  flaps 


I'^T 

STEP  II  — 

rap  center  of 
"X"  with  fist, 
to  "pop"  flaps 
open 


3.  Price  Marking 

Although  some  products  sold  in  the  Grocery  Department  are  already  price 
marked  by  the  manufacturer,  most  items  must  be  price-marked  at  the  store. 
Once  a case  is  opened,  a procedure  for  marking  the  goods  is  needed.  A 
definite  stamping  pattern  as  illustrated  below  wUl^nate  for  a quick  and  error- 

free  job. 
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Generally,  price  sticks  or  a sinale-unit  price  marker  are  used  in  price -marking 
individual  items.  (SEE  DIAGRAMS  D AND  E)  Price  sticks  are  somewhat  easier 
to  use,  but  the  single-un  marker  is  more  compact  and  more  portable. 


Price  Stick  Markina  Gear.  Indi- 
vidual price  sticks  rest  in  sockets 
with  ink  pads  beneath  them. 


DIAGRAM  E 

Single-Unit  Price  Marker.  A self- 
contained  marker  which  contains 
all  numerals  end  the  ink  pad. 


In  many  stores,  the  price-marking  operation  actually  begins  when  the  merchan- 
dise is  being  unloaded  from  the  truck.  The  unit  price  of  the  item  is  marked  with 
a crayon  on  the  side  of  ec ch  case.  These  prices  can  be  taken  from  the  copy  of 
the  invoice  usually  delive.'ed  by  the  truck  driver. 


In  some  stores,  cases  are  cut  and  items  are  price-marked  at  uhe  time  they’re 
unloaded  from  the  warehouse  truck.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  F)  Then,  the  items  are 
loaded  directly  onto  the  stock  cart  for  transport  to  the  selling  floor  and  stocking 
on  the  shelves. 
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If  at  all  possible,  the  goods  should  be  price-marked  in  the  backroom  before 
being  loaded  on  the  stock  cart  and  brought  out  to  the  floor.  If  space  does  not 
permit,  of  course,  the  goods  can  be  marked  out  on  the  selling  floor  while  still 

on  the  stock  truck . 

Two  popular  types  of  grocery  stock  trucks  are  Illustrated  below . 


This  type  is  the  more  common.  Besides 
being  lighter  and  easier  to  move, 
pricing  gear  can  be  carried  in  the  bas- 
ket on  the  upper  portion  of  the  handle. 


This  type  grocery  stock  cart  is 
often  found  in  operations  using 
the  pallet  system.  It  serves  the 
dual  purpose  of  an  unloading 
vehicle  and  a stocking  vehicle. 


4.  Stocking  Shelves. 


After  the  goods  have  been  price-marked  and  trasnported  to  the  selling  floor  at 
the  correct  section,  they  can  be  put  on  the  shelves.  Some  steps  that  might 
be  followed  in  this  operation  are: 

• Pull  out  the  old  merchandise  from  the  shelf. 

• Dust  the  shelf  with  a rag. 

• Place  the  new  merchandise  to  the  rear  of  the  shelf. 

• Dust  the  older  merchandise  off  and  place  it  on  the  front  of  the  shelf. 
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In  some  stores,  the  tray^pack  method  of  stocking  shelves  is  used,  particularly 
for  canned  and  bottled  goods.  The  trays  in  this  instance  are  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  the  cardboard  cases  that  the  merchandise  was  originally  shipped  in. 
One  procedure  for  tray-stocking  merchandise  is  presented  below. 


Containers  are  cut  around  both  the  top  and 
bottom,  leaving  a border  of  1"  to  2"  on  top 
and  bottom  lids . 


Top  lid  of  container  is  removed,  turned  over 
and  placed  alongside  the  container  of 
merchandise . 


The  sleeve  (center  ring  of  cardboard)  is 
pulled  up  off  the  bottom  layer  of  merchandise 
in  the  carton. 


Entire  top  layer  of  merchandise  is  picked  up 
by  hugging  the  sleeve . This  portion  of 
merchandise  is  transferred  to  the  empty  lid. 


Items  are  price-marked  and  trays  are 
loaded  on  the  stock  trucks  bound  for  the 
selling  floor. 
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Some  of  the  major  advantages  of  the  tray-pack  method  cited  by  users  of  this 
system  are: 

• Saves  time  in  putting  products  on  the  shelves* 

• Reduces  handling  of  individual  cans  and  bottles  by  store  personnel, 
and  therefore  reduces  the  possibility  of  damage  and  breakage. 

• Facilitates  stock  rotation. 

• Customers  are  less  able  t:>  disrupt  the  goods  on  the  shelf. 


Some  disadvantage s commonly  cited  for  the  tray-pack  method  include  the 
following: 

• Reduces  full-product  visibility  for  customers. 

• Before  putting  a tray-pack  on  the  shelf,  items  must  be  aligned  to 
"face  out"  all  product  labels. 

• Full  cases  must  always  be  put  on  the  shelf. 

• Housekeeping  problems  arise  unless  store  personnel  regularly  patrol 
the  department  to  remove  empty  case  tops  and  bottoms . 

• Case  sizes  are  rarely  suited  to  available  shelf  space. 


Many  stores  have  found  the  tray-pack  method  ideal  for  certain  high -volume 
items  (such  as  canned  soup),  but  not  too  practical  for  other  items.  Many  have 
also  found  the  tray-pack  method  advantageous  for  special  displays  of  practi- 
cally any  Grocery  Department  item. 

HANDLING  PRi^E  CHANGES 


Competitive  situations,  increases  and  decreases  in  suppliers'  prices,  and 
special  promotions  and  sales  create  a never-ending  flow  of  price  changes. 
An  accurate  and  rapid  system  for  handling  these  price  changes  is  a "must". 
Unless  a store  has  such  a system,  it  risks  a loss  of  profit  as  well  as  a loss 

of  customers . 
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Some  points  to  be  considered  about  handling  price  changes  are : 

• Old  prices  must  be  completely  removed  (if  solvent  and  steel  wool 
are  used)  or  completely  covered  (if  pressure-sensitive  tape  or 
labels  are  used). 

• A definite  stamping  pattern  should  be  used  in  marking  the  new  prices. 

• New  prices  must  be  legible. 

• Shelf-strip  prices  on  the  edges  of  the  shelves  must  be  changed. 

• Backroom  inventory  marked  with  the  old  prices  should  be  re -marked. 

• Price  changes  must  be  noted  in  the  order  guide. 

• Check-out  clerks  should  be  notified  of  the  price  changes  and  should 
enter  the  changes  on  the  price-lists  maintained  at  the  check-out 
counters  in  many  stores. 

Considering  the  rapidity  and  the  frequency  of  price  changes  in  the  average 
supermarket,,  the  job  of  handling  such  changes  properly  can  be  a big  one. 
However,  if  a definite  procedure  is  established  and  maintained,  the  work  will 
be  minimized  and  the  possibility  of  error  will  be  reduced  significantly. 
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SELF-QUIZ 


Self-Study  Unit  #6 

This  Self-Quiz  is  intended  not  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a learning 
tool  to  help  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  Just  studied.  After 
completing  the  quiz,  refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in  parentheses 
after  each  question  in  order  to  check  your  answers . If  you  were  unable  to 
answer  any  questions  or  if  you  answered  any  questions  incorrectly,  it's 
suggested  that  you  re-study  the  material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that  caused 
you  difficulty. 

1.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Direct  labor  costs  in  the  Grocery 
Department  are  generally  (higher  . . . lower)  than  the  overall  store 
average.  (1-4) 


2.  The  Grocery  Department  in  a typical  supermarket  includes  _ 
MANY?)  product  categories.  (1-5) 


(HOW 


3.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  Grocery  Department  accounts  for  about  2/3  of  a 
supermarket's  total  Inventory  investment.  (II-l,  S-3) 

4.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  Grocery  Department  accounts  for  almost  half  of 

the  total  dollar  sales  in  a typical  supermarket,  (n-2,  S-8)  


5.  What  portion  of  a typical  supermarket's  total  gross  profit  dollars  are 
generated  in  the  Grocery  Department?  (II-2,  S-9) 


6.  The  Gros'j  Mv  ' ^ln  in  the  (Grocery  Departiaeut  is  about 
%.  ai-3,  S-11) 


% to 


7.  (TRUE  ov  FALSE)  Shoppers  tend  to  take  the  Grocery  Department  for  granted. 

(n-5,  S-22)  

8.  What  is  the  average  annual  turnover  for  the  Grocery  Department? 

(II-8,  S-13)  turns 


9.  Which  three  product  categories  below  have  the  highest  annual  rate  of 
turnover?  (II-8,  S-36) 


D Cereals 
D Baby  Foods 
□ Sugar 


D Dried  Fruits 
D Baking  Mixes 
D Crackers  and  Cookies 
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10«.  The  average  weekly  sale  per  item  in  the  Grocery  Department  is  about 
(HOW  MANY?)  units.  (II-9,  S-40) 

11.  In  the  Grocery  Department  of  a typical  supermarket;  (n-9  to  II- 10, 

S-42  to  S-48) 

• 1 out  of items  sells  more  than  1 case  per  week. 

• 1 out  of items  sells  more  than  2 cases  per  week. 

• 1 out  of items  sells  more  than  6 cases  per  week. 

• 1 out  of items  sells  more  than  10  cases  per  week. 

12.  Which  three  product  categories  below  have  the  highest  weekly  dollar 
sales  in  the  Grocery -Department?  (11-12,  S-55) 

n Desserts  D Soft  Drinks 

□ Cigarettes  D Coffee,  Tea,  and  Cocoa 

n Sugar  D Paper  Products 

13.  What  is  the  weekly  gross  profit  dollars  per  linear  shelf  foot  for  the 

Grocery  Department  of  a typical  supermarket?  (11-14,  S-65)  $ 

14.  Direct  product  profit  for  a group  of  items  can  be  figured  by  subtracting 

the  for 

handling  and  selling  all  the  units  sold  from  the  dollar 

' realized  on  the  sale  of  the  units,  (n-17,  S-80) 

15.  Which  three  product  categories  below  provide  the  highest  annual 
return  on  inventory  Investment  in  the  Grocery  Department?  (n-18,  S-85) 

□ Cereals  □ Dried  Fruit 

□ Canned  Meats  □ Cigarettes 

□ Canned  Vegetables  □ Cookies  and  Crackers 

16.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  All  high-demand  staples  in  the  Grocery  Department 

should  be  shelved  together.  (11-19,  S-91)  

17.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  best  Impulse  items  in  the  Grocery  Department 

should  be  shelved  in  prime  traffic  locations.  (11-19,  S-91)  
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18. 


19. 


(TRUE  or  FALSE)  Items  with  high  actual  and  potential  sales  and  profit 
should  generally  receive  a greater  number  of  facings  than  items  with  low 
actual  and  potent4Uaies  and  profit,  ^ S-109)  

‘ ■*  - ’ '\ir;  flO 


What  is  the  preferred  shelf  height  for  most  It^nraV*  (II"24,  S~113) 


□ Eye  lev  OX 

Q Waist  level  • 

□ Floor  level 

20.  Three  main  problems  in  the  Grocery  Dejiartment  are:  (n-36,  S-174) 

□ Shortage  of  space  □ PersonaUty  conflicts 

□ Vacation  schedules  □ Poor  delivery  schedule 

n Damaged  and  outdated  goods  CD  Incorrect  price-marking 

21.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  ordering  in  the 
Grocery  Department  is  determining  the  proper  quantities  to  order. 

(ni-2)  

22.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  One  of  the  biggest  problems  involving  the  use  of 

backroom  equipment  is  the  proper  positioning  and  utilization  of  the 
gravity  conveyors . ( in-4 ) . — 

23.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Price-marking  and  handling  price  changes  consumes 

only  a small  rirt  of  the  grocery  clerks'  time.  (III-12)  

24.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  handling  price  changes,  it's  usually  best  to  leave 

the  old  price  visible,  (m-13)  

25.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  When  the  price  of  an  Item  is  changed,  backroom 
stock  of  the  Item  should  be  price-marked  with  the  new  prices. 

(m-13)  - — 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #7 


In  Unit  #6,  we  studied  in  depth  the  single  largest  department  in  the  super 
market,  the  Grocery  Department.  Now,  we  will  look  at  what  many  consider 
to  be  the  single  most  important  department,  the  Meat  Department. 

As  we'll  see,  the  Meat  Department  is  unique  in  that  it  is  virtually  a self- 
contained  manufacturing  plant  within  the  supermarket.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  may  be  a great  variation  in  methods  of  operation  in  different  stores  and, 
in  fact,  even  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  department.  Although  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  mention  many  of  these  differences,  some  of  the  methods 
described  in  this  Unit  may  not  apply  to  every  store.  Specifically,  in  this 

Unit,  we  will  study; 

Section  I.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT 

A.  Location  and  Layout  of  the  Meat  Department 

B.  Personnel  in  the  Meat  Department 

C.  Comparison  of  Self-Service,  Semi  Self-Service,  and 
Butcher-Service  Departments 

Section  II.  THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 

A.  Importance  of  the  Meat  Department 

B.  Product  Management  in  the  Meat  Department 

C.  Elements  of  Effective  Meat  Merchandising 

D.  Major  Problems  in  the  Meat  Department 


Section  III.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT 

A.  Ordering  of  Meats 

B.  Receiving,  Handling,  and  Storing  Meats 

C.  Cutting,  Trimming,  and  Packaging  Meats 

D.  Grades  and  Popular  Cuts  of  Fresh  Meat 
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I.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT 


To  most  people,  meat  is  the  most  important  part  of  a meal  • • • and  it's  also 
usually  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  meal.  As  a result,  many  home~ 
makers  go  out  of  their  way  to  shop  at  a store  with  a Meat  Department  that 
offers  a wide  selection  of  high-quality  meats  at  reasonable  prices. 

Meat  is  also  extremely  Important  to  the  supermarket.  Not  only  does  the 
Meat  Department  account  for  a large  share  of  store  sales  and  profits,  it 
also  provides  a greater  opportunity  to  create  a distinctive  store  image  and 
to  build  customer  lovaltv  than  the  other  departments  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Produce  Department ) , because  of  the  similarity  of  products 
and  brands  in  those  departments  from  one  store  to  the  next. 

LOCATION  AND  LAYOUT  OF  THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT 


The  tremendous  Importance  of  the  Meat  Department,  both  to  the  store  and 
to  its  customers,  high -lights  the  need  for  the  department  to  be  located  and 
lald-out  for  greatest  customer  convenience  and  maximum  sales. 

1.  Location  of  the  Department 

Until  recently,  the  Meat  Department  was  almost  always  located  across  the 
back  of  the  store . In  some  newer  stores,  the  Meat  Department  is  located 
along  the  side  of  the  store  with  the  Incoming  flow  of  traffic  ...  or,  in  a few 
cases,  in  the  center  of  the  store . Each  of  these  locations  presents  certain 
advantages  in  terms  of  customer  convenience  and  traffic  patterns. 

• Across  the  BACK  of  the  store.  Customers  cen  walk  the  side  aisle  to 
the  back  of  the  store  and  make  their  meat  purchases.  Then,  they  can 
proceed  on  to  the  Produce  and  other  Departments,  or  down  the  Grocery 
Department  aisles.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  A) 


PRODUCE, DAlBy, 
BAKERY,  AND 
FROZEN  FOODS 
OEPARTAAENTS 


BACK  OP  ST-ORB 

(c«OL.ERS  ANDCUTTINGiROONVV 


IMffH 


DIAGRAM  A 
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• Along  the  SIDE  of  the  store . When  the  Meat  Department  is  located  along 
the  side  of  the  store  with  the  incoming  flow  of  customer  traffic,  shoppers 
can  pick  up  thei^  meat  items  first  and  then  branch  off  into  the  Grocery 
Department  aisles  that  run  perpendicular  to  the  Meat  Department, 

(SEE  DIAGRAM  B) 


DIAGRAM  B 


• In  the  CENTER  of  the  store . In  the  "spoked  wheel"  arrangement  used  in 
some  stores,  the  Meat  and/or  the  Produce  Department  is  positioned  in 
the  center  of  the  store . The  idea  here  is  to  guide  customers  through 
part  of  the  Grocery  Department  on  the  way  to  the  center  of  the  store  for 
their  meat  purchases,  and  then  have  them  move  out  through  the  spokes 
making  other  grocery  purchases  on  the  outbound  trip,  (SEE  DIAGRAM  C) 
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2.  Layout  of  the  Department 


The  physical  layout  of  the  department  will  of  course  depend  on  its  location 
and  the  amount  of  floor  space  available,  and  also  on  whether  the  department 
is  butcher- service,  self-service,  or  semi  self-service.  In  a butcher- service 
operation,  the  butcher  can  go  to  the  cooler  to  get  a piece  of  meat  for  the  cus- 
tomer. In  a self-service  operation,  however,  the  meat  must  be  displayed  so 
the  customer  can  make  a choice.  Thus,  a self-service  operation  requires 
considerably  more  display  case  space.  A semi  self-service  department  (a 
self-service  department  with  a separate  service  area)  fits  somewhere  in 
between  with  respect  to  space  requirements. 

Since  the  Meat  Departments  in  most  supermarkets  are  self-service  departments, 
our  discussion  here  will  center  on  this  type  of  operation.  However,  many  of 
the  same  points  apply  as  well  to  butcher  service  and  semi  self-service  opera- 
tions. (The  major  differences  between  self-service,  service,  and  semi  self- 
service  Meat  Departments  are  covered  later  in  this  Section.) 

Self-service  display  cases  should  be  arranged  for  convenient  selling  and  stock- 
ing . They  should  be  located  near  the  cutting  and  wrapping  room,  and  away  from 
draftv  and  dustv  areas.  Drafts  due  to  air  conditioning  ducts,  fans,  and  proxi- 
mity to  the  outside  doors  can  seriously  affect  the  cooling  capabilities  of  the 
display  cases.  Dust  from  the  street  or  the  backroom,  or  proximity  to  dusty 
produce  such  as  potatoes,  can  create  sanitation  problems  and  detract  from  the 
appearance  of  meat  in  the  open  display  cases. 

Diagram  D shows  the  display  cases  arranged  in  a long  straight  line  across  the 
back  or  along  the  side  of  the  store.  This  layout  is  most  widely  used  today, 
although  other  types  of  layouts  are  gaining  in  popularity.  The  long  straight 
line  layout  discourages  back-and-forth  shopping  in  the  Meat  Department,  but 
serves  to  remind  customers  of  other  meat  items  to  buy  as  they  pass  near  the 
meat  cases  while  going  up  and  down  the  aisles  of  the  Grocery  Department.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  closeness  of  the  departments  sometimes  creates  traffic 
problems  between  Grocery  Department  shoppers  and  Meat  Department  shoppers. 


n n n n n n 

DIAGRAM  D 
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A more  compact  department  shown  in  Diagram  E below  features  dg^ble-^lered. 
coolers  and  special  display  casea  out  in  front  of  the  regular  cases.  This 
arrangement  has  more  Impact  and  gives  the  department  greater  depth.  The 
increased  depth  of  the  department  somewhat  alleviates  the  traffic  congestion 
problem  common  when  the  Grocery  Department  aisles  run  right  up  to  the 
heart  of  the  Meat  Department. 


z 

S 

D 

& 

P 

T 

DIAGRAM  E 


In  the  layout  shown  in  Diagram  F below,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Meat  Depart- 
ment juts  out.  This  is  an  attempt  to  create  the  traditional  butglier^hop  effect 
where  the  customer  can  see  the  cutting  and  wrapping  operation  and  perhaps 
get  some  advice  concerning  various  cuts  of  meat  and  cooking  methods . 
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3.  Arrangement  of  Products  in  Ihe  Display  Cases 


There  are  many  different  approaches  to  displaying  meat  in  the  Meat  Department. 
A few  of  them  are: 

• Cooking  Method.  In  this  arrangement,  products  are  grouped  according  to 
their  method  of  preparation.  Groupings  might  include: 

— Meats  to  Broil  ...  steaks,  chops,  ham  slices,  chicken  parts,  broilers, 
etc. 

— Meats  to  Braise  ...  round  steaks,  swiss  steaks,  chuck  steaks,  stew 
meats,  stewing  hens,  etc. 

— Roasts  ...  rib  roasts,  roasts  of  beef,  legs  of  lamb,  pork  roasts,  etc. 

— Pot  Roasts  . . . chucks,  heel  of  round,  etc. 

— Luncheon  and  Smoked  Meats 

• Product  Category.  In  this  arrangement,  the  products  are  displayed  by 
type,  with  all  the  cuts  of  each  type  together.  For  example,  all  the  retail 
cuts  of  Beef  are  grouped  together  — beef  steaks,  roasts,  beef  liver, 
ground  beef,  ground  chuck,  beef  tenderloin,  pot  roasts,  etc.  Similarly, 
all  the  retail  cuts  of  Pork  are  grouped  together,  as  are  the  cuts  of  Lamb 
and  Veal  as  well  as  luncheon  and  smoked  meats,  variety  meats,  poultry, 
and  fish. 

• Color  Combinations.  Some  Meat  Departments  are  arranged  in  what  might 
be  called  color  combinations.  (Red  Meat  Interspersed  with  White  Meats, 
etc.)  While  this  method  adds  eye  appeal  to  the  display  case,  it  is 
doubtful  that  it  really  helps  the  customer  find  what  she  wants  when  shop- 
ping the  department  or  adds  to  the  department's  sales. 

• Impulse  Items.  In  some  Meat  Departments,  impulse  items  are  arranged 
so  the  shopper  comes  to  them  first.  The  reasoning  is  that  the  shopper 
didn't  really  come  to  buy  these  items,  so  it's  better  to  attract  her  with 
them  before  she  carries  out  her  intended  plans  and  leaves  the  department. 
In  other  Meat  Departments,  impulse  items  are  scattered  throughout  the 
department  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  department.  The  aim  here  is  to 
keep  the  customer  progressing  through  the  entire  department. 

• Service  Section  of  a Self-Service  Department.  In  stores  that  combine  a 
sen/ice  and  a self-service  operation,  the  service  section  is  often  located 
at  the  far  end  of  the  department.  This  is  of  course  another  method  of 
encouraging  full  department  shopping. 
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PERSONNEL  IN  THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT 


Preparing  meat  for  sale  is  difficult  and  demanding  work.  Employees  in  the 
Meat  Department  must  possess  a high  degree  of  technical  skill  and  must  use 
care  and  good  judgement  in  performing  their  work.  This  is  imperative  not 
only  because  of  the  importance  of  meat  as  far  as  the  customers  are  concerned, 
but  also  because  of  the  high  value  of  the  items  handled  in  the  department.  A 
mistake  in  cutting  a hindquarter,  for  example,  can  be  extremely  costly  in 
terms  of  the  value  of  the  retail  items  which  the  hindquarter  will  yield. 

In  a typical  supermarket,  the  Meat  Department  staff  includes: 

• Meat  Department  Manager.  The  Meat  Department  Manager  is  responsible 
for  planning,  organizing,  directing,  coordinating,  and  controlling  all 
phases  of  the  operation.  He  is  usually  answerable  to  the  Store  Manager 
or  owner  for  the  profitability  of  the  department. 

Since  the  members  of  the  Meat  Department's  staff  must  be  highly-skilled 
workers,  the  Meat  Department  Manager  has  a considerable  responsibility 
for  training  the  employees  under  his  supervision.  This  applies  not  only 
to  the  newer  personnel,  but  also  to  the  experienced  cutters  and  wrappers. 
Training  in  the  Meat  Department  must  be  a continuous  jgrocess  because 
new  cutting  tests  which  are  constantly  made  often  reveal  the  changing 
customer  desires  in  cuts  of  meat. 

In  a department  of  the  size  and  importance  of  the  Meat  Department,  it  is 
no  easy  task  for  a Manager  to  be  proficient  in  every  phase  of  the  operation 
--  ordering,  receiving,  storing,  handling,  cutting,  wrapping,  displaying 
and  merchandising  meat  ...  as  well  as  financial  control,  customer  rela- 
tions, employee  relations,  and  coordinating  with  other  Department 
Managers. 

• The  Assistant  Meat  Manager.  In  many  stores,  the  Assistant  Meat 
Manager  is  delegated  the  responsibility  for  certain  phases  of  the  Meat 
Department  operation  — the  ordering  and/or  wrapping  operations,  for 
example.  In  addition,  he  helps  the  Meat  Department  Manager  in  the 
over-all  management  of  the  department,  and  is  often  called  upon  to  take 
over  the  department  in  the  absence  of  the  Department  Manager . 

• Cutters . Quite  naturally,  a cutter  starts  out  working  with  the  simpler 
cuts  of  meat.  On-the-job  training  and  observation  should  soon  turn  him 
into  a good  "knife  man"  capable  of  working  with  the  most  complex  cuts 

of  meat. 
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In  a large  operation,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  specialization  on  the 
part  of  the  cutters.  That  is,  one  or  two  men  may  spend  most  of  their 
time  breaking  down  carcasses  into  the  primal  cuts,  another  may  spec* 
iallze  in  cutting  and  tying  roasts,  another  in  cutting  steaks  and  chops, 
and  so  on.  This  kind  of  specialization  is  a factor  in  achieving  greatest 
efficiency  and  maximum  utilization  of  equipment  in  the  cutting  room. 

• Wrappers . Large  self-service  Meat  Departments  often  include  one  or 
more  people  whose  primary  job  is  to  wrap  and  label  retail  cuts  for  sale. 
This  task  requires  a great  deal  of  patience  and  dexterity.  The  position 
is  extremely  important,  since  the  package  is  one  of  the  best  "salesmen 
the  meat  has.  In  many  stores,  women  are  employed  as  wrappers. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  employees  of  the  department  must  work  together  as  a 
team.  It  is  the  Meat  Department  Manager's  job  to  co-ordinate  all  the 
activities  of  the  department  to  achieve  an  efficient,  smooth -running  operation. 
And,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  employee  in  the  department  to  work 
together  with  the  other  mqmbers  of  the  team  toward  the  same  end. 

COMPARISON  OF  SELF-SERVICE,  SEMI  SELF-SERVICE,  AND 
BUTCHER-SERVICE  DEPARTMENTS 


Self-service  in  the  Meat  Department  came  about  not  only  because  the  retailer 
liked  it,  but  also  because  the  customers  liked  it.  The  method  appealed  to 
the  customers  in  the  same  way  that  self-service  in  the  Grocery  Department 

appealed  to  them . 

The  earliest  grocery  stores  sold  only  groceries  and  left  the  meat  business  to 
the  neighborhood  butcher.  The  more  enterprising  grocers  and  butchers 
teamed  up  and  formed  combination  stores.  By  1929,  about  one-third  of  the 
stores  in  the  country  carried  meat  in  addition  to  groceries. 

In  1929,  some  grocers  ventured  into  self-service  meats  but  soon  had  to 
abandon  the  attempt  because  of  the  high  labor  cost  Involved.  There  was  no 
transparent  wrapping  paper  available  at  the  time,  and  customers  refused  to 
buy  pre-wrapped  meat  that  they  could  not  see.  Special  clerks  had  to  be  on 
hand  to  wrap  the  meat  as  the  customers  chose  their  cuts,  thus  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  self-service  idea. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  II,  some  important  advances  were  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  refrigerated  display  cases  for  the  Meat  Department.  The  War  cancelled 
these  efforts  until  1946  when  further  attempts  were  made  to  develop  suitable 
display  cases  for  meats.  Transparent  wrapping  films  closely  followed  the 
development  of  the  refrigerated  display  cases  which  lent  more  Impetus  to  the 
change  to  self-service  in  the  Meat  Department. 
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Today,  about  70%  or  75%  of  all  the  meat  sold  in  retail  food  stores  in  this 

country  is  sold  via  the  self-service  method.  Advocates  of  the  self-service 

meat  operation  usually  cite  the  following  as  the  major  advantages  of  self- 

service  : 

• Produces  greater  total  Meat  Department  sales. 

• Results  in  greater  productivity  and  efficiency  for  Meat  Departments 
doing  about  $1,500  or  more  in  weekly  sales,  though  less  efficient 
for  small  operations . 

• Speeds  the  movement  of  customer  traffic . 

• Makes  shopping  for  meat  faster  for  customers. 

• Provides  customers  with  fresher  meat. 

• Permits  greater  use  of  tie-in  promotions  in  which  items  from  other 
departments  can  be  displayed  with  meats . 


People  who  prefer  the  butcher- service  Meat  Department  often  cite  these 
fils  advantages  of  self-service  : 

• Customer  contact  with  Meat  Department  personnel  is  limited . 

• The  opportunity  for  suggestive  selling  by  the  butcher  is  lost. 

• Packages  must  sell  themselves. 

• Displays  are  hard  to  keep  neat. 

• Wider  variety  of  meats  must  be  on  display,  even  slow-moving  items. 

• Welghts-and-measures  problems  occur  due  to  shrinkage. 

• Pre-packaged  meat  often  has  short  shelf  life  due  to  changes  in 
temperature  and/or  exposure  to  light. 

• Reprocessing  costs  are  incurred  when  turnover  is  lower  than 
anticipated  — the  meat  has  to  be  unwrapped,  reprocessed  and 

rewrapped . 
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One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  self-service  type  of  meat  operation  is 
the  fact  that  customer  contact  is  limited.  To  many  people  in  the  industry, 
this  is  an  important  short-coming  of  self-service.  Their  contention  is  that 
customers  want  help  in  shopping  for  meat,  principally  because  customers 
know  very  little  about : 

• The  quality  of  meat* 

• The  differences  in  the  grades  of  meat. 

• The  differences  between  alternative  cuts  of  meat  such  as  steaks, 
chops  or  roasts. 

• The  unusual  cuts  of  meat,  including  variety  meats. 

• The  care  and  treatment  of  meat,  both  at  the  store  and  at  home . 

• The  proper  methods  of  preparing  meat,  especially  the  unusual  cuts. 
Further,  opponents  of  self-service  claim,  customers  want  help  because: 

• They  cannot  usually  translate  the  package  weight  to  the  number  of 
servings  desired. 

• They  cannot  see  the  meat  being  trimmed  and  can't  see  the  underside  of 
the  meat  after  it  has  been  wrapped. 

Many  operators  have  faced  this  problem  --  the  lack  of  customer  contact  in  a 
self-service  Meat  Department  — and  have  instituted  procedures  and  policies 
to  overcome  the  problem.  Their  solutions  have  Included  some  of  the  following: 

• Thorough  training  of  Meat  Department  personnel  in  such  subjects  as 
meat  use,  servings  that  can  be  expected  from  a given  weight,  cooking 
methods,  etc. 

• Layout  of  the  department  to  facilitate  shopping . 

• More  informative  labeling  to  help  answer  the  questions  of  customers  — 
the  number  of  servings,  refrigerator  life*  calories  per  serving,  etc. 

• Proper  trimming  of  meats  which  is  both  profitable  to  the  store  and  fair 
to  the  customer. 

• Providing  menu  ideas  and  tips  on  preparation  of  different  meat  dishes . 

• Arranging  the  Meat  Department  to  bring  back  some  of  the  "butcher  shop" 
atmosphere . 

• Fair  packaging  — letting  the  customers  know  what  they  are  buying . 
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Many  operators  have  found  that  the  shift  to  a completely  self-service  Meat 
Department  has  not  been  without  problems  • Customers  today  demand  some 
reassurance  that,  when  spending  a large  portion  of  the  food  budget  in  the 
Meat  Department,  they  are  making  the  right  buying  decisions.  The  stor»> 
that  can  provide  this  assurance  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  operate  a 
self-service  department  will  in  all  probability  experience  the  greatest 
volume  Increases  in  the  future.  Both  the  service  and  the  self-service  depart- 
ments have  their  strongpolnts . A combination  of  the  strongpolnts  of  each 
seems  to  be  the  trend  today. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  following  material  is  presented  in  a format  known  as  Pfogramed- 
loarQ^I^*  In  a programed  course « the  information  is  broken  down  into 
small  "bits"  (called  frames ) and  presented  in  step-by-step  fashion.  As 
you  s>  ^ematically  learn  each  new  fact  by  seeing  it  re-stated  and  repeated 
in  different  contexts,  in  subsequent  frames,  you  gradually  master  the 
total  subject. 


One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning,  as  opposed  to  traditional 
textbooks , is  that  you  actively  participate  in  the  learning  process  • That  is , 
you  immediately  USE  the  information  that  you  learn  in  one  frame  by  writing 
in  key  words  in  the  next  one,  or  by  selecting  the  correct  word  from  a number 
of  choices  given,  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the 
previous  frames , The  fact  that  you  can  immediately  check  your  response  for 
each  frame  is  assurance  that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed 
through  the  material. 

A programed  le€urning  course  is  NOT  a test,  but  a self- learning  device.  So, 
if  you  should  have  trouble  with  a particular  frame,  try  not  to  look  ahead  . . . 
and  don't  guess  wildly.  Instead,  think  a moment  and,  if  necessary,  re-read 
the  previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  correct  answer.  In  a 
programed  course , you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you 
along,  and  no  one  will  score  or  grade  your  responses. 

A final  word  before  you  begin  — programed  courses  teach,  not  test.  If  they 
remind  you  of  tests  you  have  taken --because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in, 
and  so  on --disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  is  used  in  this 
series  of  Self-Study  Units  for  one  primary  reason:  it  is  a proven  teaching 
method  that  can  rapidly  and  thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  information  you 
can  use  to  gain  a fuller  satisfaction  from  your  work  and  progress  in  your 
job  in  the  retail  food  industry.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  this  new  learning 

experience . 
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THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT 

! 

S-1 

As  we  saw  in  Unit  #6,  the  largest  department  in  a I 

typical  supermarket  is  the  Depart- 

ment.  However,  by  almost  every  measure,  tne 
Meat  Department  ranks  high  among  the  six  major 
departments  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
most  important  department  in  the  store . 

R-1 

Grocery 

1.  Space  allocation,  sales,  and  profits  of  the 
Department 

S-2 

Back  in  Unit  #3 , we  saw  that  the  Meat  Department 
in  a typical  supermarket  accounts  for  about  24%  of 
total  dollar  sales  and  alxjut  21%  of  total  gross 
profit  dollars . This  is  one  reason  why  the  Meat 
popartmant  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 

department  in  a supermarket. 

i R-2 
! most 
important 

S-3 

The  Meat  Department  accounts  for  about  % of 

total  dollar  sales  and  about  % of  total  gross 

profit.  The  department  also  accounts  for  about : 

• 11%  of  total  selling  space; 

• 5%  of  total  number  of  items; 

• 12%  of  total  unit  sales. 

— 

From  these  figures,  we  can  conclude  that  the  dollar 
sales  per  sauare  foot  and  the  dollar  sales  per  Item 
in  the  department  are  relatively  (high  • • • low) 
(CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 

R-3 

24% 

21% 

high 

S-4 

Dollar  sales  oer  sciuare  foot  in  the  Meat  Department 
are  the  hiahest  of  any  department  in  the  store,  and 
are  more  than  twice  that  of  the  store  as  a whole. 

Dollar  sales  oer  item  are  also  the 

of  any  department  in  the  store,  and  are  more  than 

twice  that  of  the  next  department.  Produce. 

1 

R-4 

highest 

S-5 

\ 

Compared  to  the  other  departments  in  a typical 
supermarket,  the  Meat  Department  contributes  the  j 

highPRt  Hollar  sales  oer 
and  the  highest  dollar  sales  per 

t 

1 

R'^5 

square  foot 
item 

S-6 

The  Meat  Department's  dollar  sales  per 

are  higher  than  for  any  other  department 

and  are  over  twice  that  of  the  store  as  a whole.  (In 
a $2,000,000-a-year  store,  about  $7  per  square 
foot  per  week  compared  to  about  $3.25  for  the  store  as 
a whole . ) 

' 

R-6 

square  foot 

■ 

i 

S-7 

Further,  the  Meat  Department's  dollar  sales  per  j 

are  higher  than  for  any  other  depart- 
ment's  and  are  over  twice  that  of  the  next  depart-  1 

ment.  Produce.  (In  a $2, 000, 000-a-year  store, 
about  $38  per  item  per  week  compared  to  about 
$18  for  the  Produce  Department. 

R-7 

item 

r 

r 

* 

S-8 

Dollar  sales  per  square  foot  and  dollar  sales  per 
item  in  the  Meat  Department  are  the 
of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  super- 
market. This  is  true  partly  because  of  the  higher- 
than-averaae  unit  prices  (and  turnover)  in  the 
Meat  Department. 

R-8 

highest 

r 

? 

S-9 

The  average  item  sold  in  the  Meat  Department  is 
(more  . . . tese)  expensive  than  the  average 
item  sold  in  other  departments.  Thus,  we  can  say 
that  the  In  the  department 

are  higher  than  in  other  departments.  (CIRCLE  THE 
CORRECT  WORD) 
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R-9 

more 

unit  prices 


S-IO  Unit  prices  of  Items  sold  In  the  Meat  Department 
tend  to  be  higher  than  In  other  departments . 

Further,  the  Meat  Department  has  the  least  amount 
of  linear  shelf  space  of  the  six  departments,  mainly 
because  the  meat  display  cases  are  usually  only 
one  tier  high.  Putting  these  two  facts  together,  we 
can  see  that  the  Meat  Department's  CC?t  <?f  \nvex\z 
ner  linear  shelf  foot  Is  (high  ...  low)  in 
in  comparison  to  the  other  departments  • 


R-10 

high 


s-ll  The  cost  of  per  Une^r  ?hs^ 

foot  in  the  Meat  Department  is  the  t>lqh?at  0‘ 
department  in  the  store  (about  $68  per  linear  shelf 
foot,  compared  to  $20  for  Dairy  and  $15  for  Frozen 

Foods ) . 


R-11 

inventory 


S-12  The  Meat  Department  has  the  highest  of 

per  linear  shelf  foot  over 

3 times  higher  than  the  next  department.  Dairy. 


R-12 

cost  (of) 
Inventory 


S-13  Although  the  Meat  Department  has  the  highest 

of per  

the  annual  return  on 

Inventory  i^estment  Is  relatively  high  (about  $12 
per  dollar  of  inventory  investment). 


R-13 

cost  (of) 
inventory 
(per)  linear 
shelf  foot 


S-14  The  annual  


on 


for  the  Meat  Department 


is  over  twice  as  great  as  for  the  Grocery  Department. 


R-14 

return  (on) 
inventory 
investment 


S-15  The  Meat  Department  produces  a relatively  (high 
low)  annual  return  per  dollar  of  inventory  invest- 
ment even  though  its  cost  of  inventory  per  linear 
shelf  foot  is  (higher  • • . lower)  than  for  any 
other  department.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORDS) 


• • • 
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1 R-15 

1 high 

m higher 

S-16  The  Meat  Department's  good  annual  return  per 
dollar  of 

despite  its  high  cost  of  inventory,  indicates  that 
the  rate  of  turnover  in  the  department  is  also 
aood  --  about  58  turns  per  year. 

1 R-16 

■ inventory 

1 investment 

S-17  The  rate  of  for  the  items  sold 

in  the  Meat  Department  is  about  58  turns  per  year. 
Gross  marain  is  close  to  the  store  averaqe  of 
about  18%  to  20%. 

1 R-17 

1 turnover 

S-18  The  Meat  Department's  turnover  rate  of  turns 

per  year  is  over  double  the  store  average  of  about 
28  turns.  The  gross  margin  for  the  Meat  Department 
is  close  to  the  store  averaae  of  about  % to  ^ 

%.  ^ 

1 R-18 

1 58 

1 18%  (to)  20% 

S”19  For  the  Meat  Department,  gross  margin  is  about 
% to  %.  or  about  the  same  as  for  the 

store  as  a whole.  Rate  of  turnover  in  the  depart- 
ment is  (about  the  same  •••  over  twice  ae 
high)  as  for  the  store  as  a whole. 

1 R-19 

1 18%  (to  ) 20% 

1 over  twice  as 

1 high 

S-20  One  reason  for  the  Meat  Department's  higher- 
than-averaae  annual  rate  of 
(about  turns)  is:  nearly  all  shoppers 

(94  out  of  every  100  who  enter  the  store)  pass 
the  Meat  Department. 

1 R-20 

1 turnover 

1 

2.  Consumer  Attitudes  toward  the  Meat  Department 

S-21  In  recent  store  tests,  94  shoppers  out  of  every  100  I 

entering  the  store  passed  the  I 

. and  about  80  of  them  I 

bought  at  least  one  item  from  the  department.  I 
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R-21 

Meat  Department 

S-22 

Out  of  every  100  shoppers  entering  the  supermarket, 
about  ( HOW  MANY?  ) pass  the  Meat  Depart- 

ment  and  about  ( HOW  MANY?  ) buy  at  least 

one  item  from  the  department. 

R-22 

94 

80 

S-23 

The  importance  of  the  Meat  Department  can  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  about  out  of 

shoppers  who  enter  the  supermarket  buy  at  least 
one  item  from  the  department. 

R-23 

80  (out  of)  100 
• (or  4 out  of  5) 

1 

>• 

f 

S-24 

In  recent  store  tests,  it  was  found  that 

shoppers  entering  the 
store  passed  the  Meat  Department  and 

bought  at  least  one  item 

from  the  department.  In  the  same  tests,  shoppers  j 

were  asked  "How  much  difference  do  you  find  among 
supermarkets  in  meats?" 

• 37%  replied  "a  great  difference" 

« 32%  replied  "some  difference" 

• 31%  replied  "little  difference" 

R-24 

94  out  of  100 
80  out  of  100 
(or  4 out  of  5 ) 

S-25 

( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Over  two-thirds  of  the  customers 
interviewed  in  a recent  store  test  said  they  noticed 
at  least  some  difference  in  meats  among  different 
supermarkets. 

R-25 

True 

S-26 

People  ARE  conscious  of  the  quality  of  meat  sold  in 
different  stores,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 

(WHAT  PORTION?)  of  the 


customers  questioned  noticed  some  difference  or  a 
great  difference  in  meat  among  several  supermarkets . 
When  customers  were  asked  "Why  do  you  shop  THIS 
store",  almost  half  replied  "because  of  the  meats". 
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over  two-thirds 
(or  69%) 

S-27 

When  asked  why  they  patronize  a particular  store, 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  cus- 

tomers  questioned  said  they  considered  the  Meat  | 

Department  primary  in  selecting  a supermarket.  l 

l : 

— — — i 

R-27 

1 almost  half 

S-28 

) 

The  importance  of  the  Meat  Department  to 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  1 

customers  patronizing  a particular  supermarket  is  j ; 

probably  due  to  the  fact  that  shoppers  spend  afeSilt  1 

25%  of  theJr  food  budaet  for  meat. 

R-28 

almost  half 

S-29 

To  a great  many  food  shoppers,  the  Meat  Depart- 
ment is  the  most  important  department  in  the  store . * 

This  is  true  partly  because  the  average  shopper 
spends  about  % of  the  family  food  budget  on 

meat,  and  also  because  many  shoppers  plan  their 
meals  around  the  meat  items.  1 

• 1- 

R-29 

25% 

k 

[ 

S-30 

i 

Besides  spending  25%  of  the  family  | 

on  meats,  many  shoppers  plan 

their  meals  around  the  meat  items  they  Intend  to 
serve . 

R-30 

food  budget 

S-31 

p.  r>^^6tnmpr  who  spends  % of  her  food  budget 

on  meat  and  plans  her  entire  around  the 

meat  dish  wants  to  be  sure  that  she  makes  a good 
choice  when  buying  meat.  The  store  must’ provide 
this  reassurance  because  the  customer  usually  | 

irnnw  thp  Standards  of  Quality  to  guide  j 

her  in  making  a good  choice . I 

R-31 

25% 

meal 

S-32 

When  shopping  in  a self-service  Meat  Department,  I 

most  customers  can't  tell  for  sure  whether  one  I 

piece  of  meat  will  prove  better  than  the  one  next  1 

to  it.  In  other  words,  they  don't  know  the  I 

of  quality  which  could  guide  1 

them  in  making  the  right  selection.  | 
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R-32 

standards 

S-33 

For  many  customers,  buying  fresh  meat  is  a "hit- 
or-miss"  proposition  because  they  don't  have  a 
knowledae  of  the  of 

to  guide  their  selection.  Further- 

mnro^  they  don't  find  the  wide  ranae  of  familiar 
brands  to  choose  from  that  they  find  in  most  other 
departments . 

1 

1 

i 

R-33 

standards 
( of ) quality 

S-34 

i 

j 

Most  shoppers  can't  be  sure  that  a piece  of  meat  | 

will  prove  satisfactory  because  they  do  not  know  | 

guide  them.  Also,  since  most  fresh  meat  is 
"unbranded"  , they  cannot  choose  one  of  the  familiar 

whose  quality  they  have  learned  to 

r 

rely  on,  as  is  possible  in  most  other  departments. 
Thus , they  depend  on  the  store  to  provide  meat  of 
consistent  Quality. 

R-34 

standards 
(of)  quality 
brands 

S-3S 

i 

In  buying  fresh  meat , people  rely  on  the  store  to 
ensure  the  consistent  Quality  of  the  meat  it  sells , 
since  they  do  not  have  the  wide  variety  of 

from  which  to 

choose. 

R-35 

familiar  brands 

S-36 

Fine  tn  the  almfist  total  absence  of 

in  the  Meat  Department , customers 

depend  on  the  store  to  provide  meat  of  consistent 

. This  is  an  important  trust  which 

should  not  be  regarded  lightly. 

R-36  S-37 

familiar  brands 

quality 
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It  is  essential  for  a store  to  provide  meat  of  a 
consistent  quality,  because  customers: 


Spend  % of  the  family  food  budget  In  the 

Meat  Department. 

Often  plan  the  entire  around  the  meat 

Items  they  buy. 

Usually  don't  have  a knowledge  of  the 
of  by  which 

to  make  the  right  choice  in  meat . 

Don't  have  the  wide  range  of  - 

they  can  trust  as  they  have  in 

other  departments . 
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R-37 


25% 

meal 

standards 
(of)  quality 
familiar  brands 


R-38 

consistent  quality 


R-39 

quality 


R-40 


type 


S-38  Since  meat  IS  so  Important  to  customers,  a store's 
ability  to  provide  meat  of 

__________  obviously  has  an  Important  effect 

on  custor  ir  loyalty , and  therefore  on  store  profits . 
However,  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  Meat 
Department  that  also  have  a bearing  on  profits . 


PRODUCT  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT 


S-39  The  QUALITY  of  the  meat  stocked  In  a supermarket 
has  an  important  effect  on  profits  of  the  department 
and  the  store  as  a whole , largely  because  meat  of 

a consistent  tends  to  build 

customer  loyalty.  Obviously,  maximum  profit  and 
customer  loyalty  also  depends  on  good  product 
management  In  respect  to  sales  and  margins  by  type 
of  meat  sold. 


1.  Sales  and  Margins  by  Type  of  Meat 

S-40  The  Meat  Department  is  generally  divided  Into 

five  categories  or  sections:  fresh  meats;  luncheon 
and  smoked  meats;  poultry;  variety  meats;  and 
fish.  The  fresh  meats  section  Includes  various 

types  of  meat;  for  example , Beef  is  one  

of  fresh  meat. 


d.  Fresh  Meat 

S-41  Of  the  (HOW  MANY?  ) categories  or 

sections  in  the  Meat  Department,  fresh  meat 
Is  the  largest  in  terms  of  sales  volume,  accounting 
for  up  to  one-half  or  more  of  the  department's  total 
dollar  sales. 


R-41  S-42  About  one-half  of  the  Meat  Department's  total 

five  (5)  sales  volume  consists  of  the  sale  of  

( Beef . Pork.  Lamb,  and  Veal ) . 
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R-42 

fresh  meat 


S-43  Fresh  meats  (Beef,  Pork,  Lamb,  and  Veal) 

account  for  roughly  (WHAT 

PORTION?  ) of  the  total  dollar  sales  in  the  Meat 
Department. 


R-43 
one -half 


S-44  The  four  types  of 


in  the 


order  of  their  dollar  sales  are  ^eof.  Pork,  Lamb, 
and  Veal.  Together  they  account  for  about 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the 

total  dollar  sales  of  the  Meat  Department. 


R-44 

fresh  meat 
one -half 


S-45 


The  largest-selling  type  of  fresh  meat  (and,  in 
fact,  the  largest-selling  type  of  meat  in  the 

entire  department)  is  . The  other 

three  types  of  fresh  meat  in  the  order  of  their 
dollar  sales  are  , / and 


R-45 

Beef 

Pork,  Lamb,  and 
Veal 


S-46 


The  column  at  the  right  shows  the  approximate 
share  of  total  Meat  Department  dollar  sales 
on  a national  basis  (although  the  figures  vary 
widely  from  one  area  to  the  next ) . Match  the 
figure  at  the  right  with  the  type  of  fresh  meat 
at  the  left . 


Beef 

(a)  10%  to  13% 

Pork 

(b)  l%to  2% 

l 

Lamb 

(c)  35%  to  45% 

Veal 

(d)  2%  to  3% 

R-46 
(c) 
(a) 
i (d) 

1 (b) 

S-47  The  approximate  share  of  total  Meat  Department  sales 
accounted  for  by  each  type  of  fresh  meat  is  shown 
below.  In  the  space  provided,  fill  in  the  respective 
type  of  fresh  meat. 

• — 2%  to  3% 

• 

10%  to  13% 

• 

1%  to  2% 
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R-47 

Lamb 

Pork 

Veal 

Beef 


R-48 

Beef 


S“48  Although  Is  the  largest“selling  type 

of  fresh  meat  in  most  supermarkets,  it  usually 
carries  a rather  low  margin  (roughly  12%  to  18%). 


S-49  The  average  % of  margin  on  Beef  is  relatively 
(high  •••  low)  in  most  supermarkets , This 
is  true  partly  because  many  stores  regularly 
feature  Beef  on  sale  to  attract  customers,  and 
also  because  many  store  operators  feel  they  can 
hold  prices  down  and  still  obtain  an  adequate 
dollar  gross  profit  on  Beef  in  view  of  its  large 
sales  volume. 


S-50  Inmost  supermarkets,  the  margin  on 

is  relatively  low,  ranging  from  12%  to  18% 
compared  to  19%  to  35%  for  Pork,  Lamb,  and  Veal. 


R-50 

Beef 


S-51 


Margins  on  meat  can  fluctuate  widely  from  day- 
to-day  and  from  week-to-week  because  the 
retailer's  cost  varies  with  the  supply  and  the 
demand.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  margins 

on  Beef  normally  range  from  % to  %, 

and  margins  on  Pork,  Lamb,  and  Veal  normally 


range  from  % to 


R-51 

12%  (to)  18% 
19%  (to)  35% 


S-52  A retailer's  cost  per  pound  for  fresh  meat  changes 
upward  or  downward  frequently,  often  daily,  based 
on  supply  and  demand.  However,  the  retailer 
doesn't  adjust  his  selling  prices  with  every 
fluctuation  in  his  costs.  Thus,  the  % of  margin 
on  items  sold  in  the  Meat  Department  generally 
(remain  the  same  ...  fluotuave  somewhat) 
from  day-to-day  and  v/eek-to-week. 
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R-52 

fluctuate 

somewhat 

S-53 

Margins  in  the  Meat  Department  tend  to  fluctuate 
from  day-to-day  and  week-to-week#  thus  accounting 
in  part  for  the  broad  range  in  the  margin  on  Beef 
(from  % to  %) and  on  Pork,  Lamb,  and 

Veal  ( from  % to  % ) . 

R-53 

12%  (to)  18% 
19%  (to)  35% 

S-54 

Of  the  five  categories  or  sections  in  the  Meat 
Department,  fresh  meat  accounts  for  the  largest 
share  of  the  department's  total  dollar  sales 
about  (WHAT  PORTIOM?).  Luncheon 

and  smoked  meats  account  for  the  next  largest 
share  --  about  one-Quaiter  to  one-third  of  the 
department's  total  dollar  sales. 

[ R-54 

one-half 

r 

S-55 

b.  T.imcheon  and  Smoked  Meats 

Luncheon  meat  and  smoked  meat-  ( including  hams 

and  bacon ) rank  second  only  to 

in  share  of  total  dollar  sales  in  the  Meat 

Department.  They  account  for  roughly  one -quarter 
to  one -third  of  total  dollar  sales. 

\ 

R-55 

fresh  meat 

S-56 

In  most  supermarkets,  sales  of  luncheon  meat  are 
sliahtlv  less  than  sales  of  smoked^eat  (about  10% 
to  14%  of  total  dollar  sales,  compared  to  about  12% 
to  20%  for  smoked  meat).  Together,  luncheon  meat 
and  smoked  meat  account  for  about 

(WHAT 

PORTION?  ) of  the  Meat  Department's  total  dollar 
sales. 

R-56 

i one -quarter  to 

one -third 

S-57 

One -quarter  to  one -third  of  the  Meat  Department's 
total  dollar  sales  are  accounted  for  by 
mpat  and  meat. 
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mmimm 


R-57 

luncheon 

smoked 


S-58 


Luncheon  meat  and  smoked  meat  together  account 

for  (WHAT 

In 


PORTION?  ) of  total  Meat  Department  sales, 
most  stores,  luncheon  meat  provides  a higher  % 
of  margin  than  smoked  meat,  but  a (higher  • • • 
lower)  share  of  total  dollar  sales  in  the 
department. 


R-58 

one-quarter  to 
one -third 
lower 

S-b:^ 

Many  stores  frequently  feature  smoked  meat 
(such  as  ham  and  bacon)  at  special  low  prices 
in  order  to  attract  customers.  As  a result,  the 
average  % of  margin  on  smoked  meat  is 
(higher  • • • lower)  in  most  stores  than  the 
average  % of  margin  on  luncheon  meat. 

R-5S 

lower 

S-60 

The  average  % of  margin  for  smoked  meat  and  for 
luncheon  meat  is  shown  below.  In  the  space 
provided,  fill  in  the  respective  type  of  meat. 

• meat  — 18%  to  35%  margin 

• meat  — 13%  to  30%  margin 

R-60 

luncheon 

smoked 

S-61 

( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Lunch  3on  and  smoked  meat 
comprise  one  of  the  five  categories  or  sections 
in  the  Meat  Department.  Of  the  two,  smoked 
meat  contributes  the  greater  share  of  total  dollar 
sales  and  luncheon  meat  provides  a higher  margin. 

R-61 

True 

S-62 

Luncheon  meat  and  smoked  meat  constitute  the 
second-largest  section  or  category  in  the  Meat 
Department,  and  together  account  for  about 

(WHAT 

It 

1 

U ■■■  — 

PORTION?  ) of  total  dollar  sales  in  the  department. 
Poultry  ranks  next  in  share  of  total  dollar  sales 
in  the  department. 
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R-62 

one -quarter  to 
one -third 


c . Poultry 

S-63  Poultry  is  the  third  largest  of  the  (HOW 

MANY?  ) sections  or  categories  of  products,  sold 
in  the  Meat  Department.  Poultry  sales  amount  to 
about  one -sixth  of  the  department's  total  dollar 
sales. 


R-63 
five  (5) 

S-64 

Salps  of  ( such  as  chicken, 

turkey,  duck,  etc. ) account  for  about  one-sixth  of 
total  dollar  sales  in  the  Meat  Department.  How- 
ever, the  average  margin  is  relatively  low  about 

8%  to  15%. 

R-64 

poultry 

S-65 

Although  poultry  accounts  for  about 
(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  Meat  Department's  total 
dollar  sales,  the  average  % of  margin  on  poultry 
is  ( gTBdtCT*  • • • tcss)  than  the  18%  to  20% 
average  for  the  department  as  a whole. 

R-65 

one- sixth 
less 

: 

S-66 

The  poultry  section  is  a significant  contributor  to 
store  sales,  accounting  for  about 
of  the  Meat  Department's  total  dollar  sales.  How- 
ever, the  average  % of  margin  on  poultry  is 
comparatively  (high  tow)* 

R-66 

one- sixth 
low 

S-67 

The  third  largest  section  or  category  in  the  Meat 
Department  is  * which  accounts  for 

about  one-sixth  of  the  department's  total  dollar 
sales.  Next  is  fish,  which  accounts  for  a fairjy 
small  share  of  total  dollar  sales  in  the  department. 

R-67 

d.  Fish 

poultry 

r 

S-68 

Although  it's  not  a meat  item,  is  con- 

sidered  part  of  the  Meat  Department  and  accounts 
for  a fairly  (large  • • • small)  share  of  total 
dollar  sales  in  the  department. 
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R-66  S-69  Sales  of  fish  amount  to  a fairly  • . . email) 

fish  share  of  total  dollar  sales  in  the  Meat  Department  — 

small  about  4%  to  10%.  However,  the  average  margin  on 

fish  is  a respectable  15%  to  35%. 


R-69 

S-70 

Although  sales  of  fish  represents  a fairly  • • • j 

small 

low)  share  of  the  Meat  Department's  total  dollar 
sales,  the  average  % of  margin  on  fish  is 
relatively  (high  •••  low)  % 

» 

1 

R-70 
low 
^ high 

S-71 

In  terms  of  share  of  total  dollar  sales,  the  fourth 
largest  section  or  category  of  products  in  the 
Meat  Department  is  . Last  is  variety 

meat,  which  accounts  for  a very  small  share  of 
total  dollar  sales  but  provides  a relatively  high 
% of  margin.  j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

R-71 

! 

j 

e . Variety  Meat 

^ fish 

S-72 

1 

Variety  meat  accounts  for  only  1%  to  2%  of  total  ; 

sales  at  a margin  of  15%  to  35%.  Some  items  in  1 

the  section  would  i 

be  tongue,  kidney,  brains,  sweetbreads,  pork 
hocks,  corned  beef,  pig  knuckles  and  tripe.  j 

i 

[ R-72 

variety  meat 

S-73 

j 

1 

(TRUE  or  FALSE)  Variety  meats  account  for  a 
relatively  large  per  cent  of  total  department  sales 
and  provide  a relatively  high  average  % of  margin. 

R-73 

False 

■ 

t 

r 

S-74  Number  the  five  categories  of  products  or  sections 
in  the  Meat  Department  according  to  their  relative 
share  of  total  dollar  sales  in  the  department. 

Fish 
Poultry 
Variety  meat 

Fresh  meat  1 

Luncheon  and  smoked  meat  i 

) 
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R-74 

4 
3 

5 
1 
2 


S-75  We  have  now  seen  all  five  sections  in  the  Meat 
Department ; 

• ; 

• and  


; and 


The  proper  sales  "mix"  between  the  five  sections 
and  adequate  margins  are  important  factors  in 
developing  customer  loyalty  and  achieving  maximum 
sales  and  profits.  So  is  the  matter  of  providing  a 
balanced  selection  of  grades  and  types  of  meat. 


R-75  2 . Providing  a Balanced  Selection  of  Grades  and 

fresh  meat  Types  of  Meat 

luncheon  (and) 

smoked  meat  S-76  Besides  desiring  meat  of  a consistent 

poultry  on  which  they  can  depend, 

fish  customers  want  a wide  selection  of  meat  from 

variety  meat  which  to  choose. 


; R-76 

quality 


; R-77 

[ wide  selection 


S"77  For  greater  variety  of  menu,  customers  prefer  to  buy 

their  meat  at  a store  which  provides  a 

of  meat  from  which  to  choose. 


S-78  Some  stores  use  a 2 -grade  Beef  system  to  furnish 

a of  meat  for  their 

customers.  In  effect,  a 2 -grade  Beef  system  means 
that  two  grades  of  beef  are  available  in  the  store . 


R-78  S-79  In  stores  which  cater  to  two  different  economic 

wide  selection  classes,  a 2-grade  Beef  system  is  almost  essential 

to  success.  In  other  stores,  a - 

Beef  system  is  sometimes  used  as  a means  of 

providing  a of  meot 

for  customers  to  choose  from. 
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R-79 
2 -grade 
wide  selection 


S-80  In  order  to  develop  a strong  reputation  for  their 
meats,  supermarkets  usually  concentrate  mainly 
on  one  grade  of  Beef.  However,  some  stores 
offer  a lower  grade  or  a higher  grade  of  Beef  in 
addition  to  their  regular  grade.  These  stores  are 
said  to  employ  a - 


R-80 

2-grade  Beef 
system 


S-81  Stores  which  use  a 2-grade  Beef  system  stock 

either  a lower  grade  or  a higher  grade  in  addition 
to  their  regular  grade  of  Beef.  They  usually  use 
a special  name  such  as  "Thrifty  Cut"  or  "Economy- 

Grade  Beef"  to  distinguish  the grade 

from  their  regular  grade,  or  a name  like  "Top 
Quality"  or  "Premium  Cut"  to  distinguish  the 
grade  from  their  regular  grade. 


R-81 

lower 

higher 


S"82  In  stores  using  a 2-grade  Beef  system,  the  lower 
grade  or  the  higher  grade  is  usually  referred  to 

by  a special  , in  order  to  distinguish 

it  from  their  regular  grade.  The  lower  grade  or 
the  higher  grade  is  also  usually  kept  separate  from 
their  recmlar  grade  in  the  display  cases. 


: 
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R-82 

name 

S-83 

! 

Stores  usina  a 

will  generally  keep  the  two 
grades  separate  in  the  display  cases.  They  also 
provide  a great  enough  price  differential  between 
the  two  grades  ( usually  8<lJ  to  10<I^  per  pound)  to 
appeal  to  customers  in  different  income  groups  or 
economic  classes. 

R-83 

2 -grade  Beef 
system 

S-84 

A spread  of  8<r  to  10<r  per  pound  is  generally  a 
great  enough 

between  grades  to  appeal  to  customers  in  diffeient 
income  groups  or  different  economic  classes. 

R-84 

price 

differential 

S-85 

A store  which  uses  a 2-grade  Beef  system  is  better 
able  to  appeal  to  customers  in  different  income 
groups  if  it  offers  a 

between  grades  of  about 

^ to  ^ per  pound. 

R-85 

price 

differential 
8^  (to)  10<r 

i 

f 

S-86 

Stores  using  a 2-grade  Beef  system  usually: 

• Refer  to  the  higher  or  the  lower  grade  by  a 

special  . in  order  to  distinguish  it 

from  their  regular  grade . 

• Keep  the  higher  or  the  lower  grade  items 
separate  from  their  regular  grade  in  the  display 
cases. 

• Maintain  a price  differential  of  to  ^ 

between  the  two  grades. 

R-86 

name 

8<5  (to)  10<i 
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S-87  A store  which  uses  a 2-grade  Beef  system  is  better 
able  to  offer  its  customers  a wide  selection  of  meat 

items,  especially  if  the  store  maintains  a 

between  grades  of  about 

^ to  ^ per  pound. 
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R-87 

price 

differential 
8«  (to)  10« 

S-88 

Besides  stocking  the  types  and  grades  of  meat 
that  will  provide  a 

of  meat  for  the  customers , another  important  factor  ; 

in  developing  customer  loyalty  and  achieving 
maximum  sales  and  profits  is  determing  the  price  | 

to  charge  for  the  retail  cuts . | 

R-88 

wide  selection 

i 

S-89 

3 . Pricina  Meat 

In  pricing  meat,  it  is  important  to  follow  a definite 
pricina  plan.  The  three  most  widely-used 

plans  are  ! the  % marain  plan;  1 

the  cents  per  pound  plan;  and  the  commodity 
classification  chart  plan.  > 

R-89 

, 1 

a . The  % Marain  pricina  plan  i 

pricing 

i 

S-90 

j 

Th<=  % marain  plan  is  one  of  the  three  most  popular 

in  use  today . Here , 

as  in  the  case  of  most  other  items  in  the  super- 
market, the  grocer  first  determines  what  % of 
margin  he  needs  on  each  item  or  each  type  of 
product.  However,  instead  of  starting  with  a 
given  cost  and  arriving  at  the  selling  price,  he 
nfton  hpgin<5  with  the  sellina  price,  then  works 
back  to  determine  how  much  he  can  pay  for  the 
item  and  still  achieve  the  desired  % of  margin. 

R-90 

pricing  plans 

1 

S-91 

i 

1 

In  earlier  Units,  we  saw  that  margin  is  the  differ-  | 

ence  between  the  cost  and  the  selling  price  of  an 
item,  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  selling 
price.  The  % margin  pricing  plan  used  in  the  Meat 
Department  is  applied  as  follows ; 

• The  selling  price  for  an  item  is  determined, 
based  on  customer  demand  and  the  competitive 
situation. 

• The  selling  price  is  multiplied  by  the  desired 

% of  margin.  This  figure  is  subtracted  from 
the  selling  price  to  determine  how  much  the 
buyer  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  meat  and  still 
obtain  the  desired  • 
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R-91 

% of  margin 


R-92 

selling  price 
cost 


R-93 
% margin 


R-94 

$1.20 
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S-92  In  the  % margin  pricing  plan,  it  is  customary  to 

start  with  the  

work  back  to  the  , a reverse  of  the 

normal  procedure . This  method  stems  from  the 
days  when  it  was  common  for  meat  buyers  to  check 
competitioh's  prices,  and  then  haggle  with  the 
meat  supplier's  representative  to  get  as  close  as 
possible  to  a cost  figure  that  would  provide  the 
desired  % of  margin. 


S-93  One  pricing  plan  used  in  Meat  Departments  today  is 

the  plan.  If  the  desired 

margin  for  an  item  is  25%  and  the  anticipated  selling 
price  is  $1.00,  then  the  item  must  cost  .75  or  less. 

• Selling  prlce/lb.  $1.00 

• Desired  markup  (25%  margin)  ~ «25 

• Anticipated  cost  $ *75 


S-94  If  an  item  is  to  sell  for  $1.50  (taking  into  con- 
sideration customer  demand  and  the  competitive 
situation)  and  a 20%  margin  is  desired,  the  item 
should  cost  no  more  than  (HOW  MUCH?  ) . 

Figure  here ; 


S-95  The  Plan  is  one  type  of 

pricing  plan  sometimes  used  in  the  Meat  Depart- 
ment. Another  is  the  cents  per  pound  plan. 
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R-95 

% markup 


R-96 

pricing  plan 


R-97 


cents  per  pound 


t 


R-98 

markup  (per) 
pound 
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b.  The  Cents  per  Pound  pricing  plan 

S-96  In  the  second  type  of # 

the  cents  per  pound  plan,  an  estimate  is  made  of 
the  weekly  meat  tonnage  ( sales  in  pounds ) , based 
on  past  sales.  This  estimated  total  tonnage  is 
then  divided  by  the  weekly  dollar  gross  profit 
needed  to  cover  expenses  and  provide  an  ade.quate 
net  profit.  The  result  is  a certain  amount  per  pound 
(the  markup  per  pound ) which  is  added  to  the  cost 
of  each  item. 


S-97  In  the  pricing 

plan,  the  cost  of  each  item  is  increased  a certain 
amount  per  pound,  as  follows  ; 

• The  total  meat  tonnage  (or  sales  in  pounds) 
for  the  week  is  estimated,  based  on  past 
sales. 

• The  estimated  meat  tonnage  is  divided  by  the 
desired  weekly  dollar  gross  profit  to  arrive  at 
the  markup  per  pound  needed  to  cover  expenses 
and  provide  an  adequate  net  profit. 

• The  markup  per  pound  is  added  to  the  cost  per 
pound  of  each  item  to  arrive  at  the  selling 
price . 


S-98 


S-99 


The  main  feature  of  the  cents  per  pound  pricing 
plan  is  that  each  item  is  marked  up  a certain 
amount  per  pound.  For  example : if  the  week's 
estimated  meat  tonnage  is  5,000  lbs.  and  the 
gross  profit  objective  is  $500  (to  cover  expenses 

and  anticipated  net  profit),  then  the  

per  would  be  10<r. 


In  the  cents  per  pound  pricing  plan,  the  estimated 

weekly  meat  (or  sales  in 

pounds)  is  divided  into  the  desired  weekly  dollar 
gross  profit  to  determine  the  markup  per  pound  to 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  meat. 
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R-99 

tonnoge 

S-100 

Let's  say  that  5000  lbs.  of  meat  is  expected  to  be 
sold  this  week,  the  department  expenses  are  $250, 
and  the  desired  net  profit  is  $50.  How  much 
should  be  charged  per  pound  over  and  above  the 
cost  per  pound,  to  meet  the  $300  gross  profit 
obiective  ? <r 

Figure  here: 

R-lOO 

6^ 

S-101 

In  the  cents  per  pound  pricing  plan,  the  estimated 
weeklv  meat  (or  sales  f*'  pounds ) 

fe.  Hivirlorl  intn  the  desired  weeklv  dollar 

. The  result  (the 

) is  added  to  the  cost  per 

k 

pound . 

R-101 
tonnage 
gross  profit 
markup  per  pound 

S-102 

If  the  estimated  weekly  meat  tonnage  is  4000 
pounds  and  the  desired  weekly  gross  profit  is 
$600,  what  would  the  markup  per  pound  be? 

<1^ 

: 

Figure  here: 

R-102 

15« 

S-103 

The  % maraln  olan  and  the 

plan  are  two  types  of  pricing  plans 

fnr  meat-  The  commoditv  classification  chart  plan 
is  another. 

1 
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R-103 

cents  per  pound 


c.  The  Commodity  Classification  Chart  pricing  plan 


S-104  The  commodity  classification  chart  plan  is  really 
a variation  of  the  cents  per  pound  plan.  In  this 

plan,  the  estimated  weekly  tonnage  (or  

in  ) and  the  weekly  dollar  gross 

profit  objective  are  broken  down  by  product  cate- 
gory or  commodity  group.  Then,  a markup  per 
pound  is  arrived  at  lor  each.  All  figures  are 
entered  on  a large  chart  to  keep  a week  to  week 
record . 


r-104  S-105  In  the  

sales  (in)  pricing  plan,  weekly  tonnage 

pounds  estimates  and  gross  profit  objectives  are  arrived 

at  for  each  product  category  or  each  commodity 
group.  Then,,  the  estimated  tonnage  for  each  is 
divided  by  the  gross  profit  objective  to  arrive  at 

a for  each 

category  or  group  of  items. 


R-105 

commodity 

classification 

chart 

markup  per  pound 


S-106  The  commodity  classification  chart  plan  is  really 

a variation  of  the 

pricing  plan  broken  down  into  product  categories 
or  commodity  groups.  For  example  : 


commodity 

group 

Beef 

Pork 

Etc. 


estimated 

tonnage 

1000  lb.  T 
500  lb.  T 


gross  profit 
objective 

$100 

75 


markup 
per  pound 

WAh. 

15<i/lb. 


r-106  S-107  An  advantage  of  the 

cents  per  pound pricing 

plan  over  the  cents  per  pound  plan  is  its  greater 
flexibility  because  markups  are  not  uniform  for 
all  items,  but  vary  by  product  category  or 
commodity  group. 
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r.107  S-108  a definite  pricing  plan  should  be  used  to  assure  a 

commodity  gross  profit  that  will  cover  expenses  and  provide 

classification  a satisfactory  net  profit.  The  three  types  of 

pricing  plans  we  studied  here  are : 

• The  plan 

• The plan 

• The 

plan. 


R-108 
% margin 
cents  per  pound 
commodity 
classification 
chart 

S-109 

i 

To  achieve  maximum  sales  and  profits  in  the  Meat 

Department,  a definite 

is  PssentlaK  Cuttina  tests  are  also  important,  not 
only  to  achieve  maximum  sales  and  profits. 

1 

i 

i 

1 

I 

! 

1 

R-109 

pricing  plan 

S-110 

4.  Conductlna  Cutting  J^ests 

Racinaiiy.  a test  glves  an  Indication 

of  the  poDularltv  and  the  orofltabilltv  of  various 
cuts  of  the  same  type  of  meat. 

For  example: 

An  eye  of  round  (beef)  is  commonly  sold  as  a 
pot  roast,  but  that  same  eye  of  round  can  be 
converted  into  sandwich  steaks  that  will  bring 
30“40<r  more  per  pound.  A cutting  test  could 
provide  the  answer  to  the  question : Hov/  many 
eyes  of  round  should  be  converted  per  week? 

t 

1 

R-110 

cutting 

S-111 

Besides  indicating  what  cuts  of  meat  are  the  most 

popular  with  customers . a 

also  can  indicate  what  cuts  are  the  most  profitable, 
for  the  store  at  current  prices. 

j 

t 
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cutting  test 

S-112  A variety  of  different  retail  cuts  can  be  obtained 
from  virtually  any  part  of  an  animal,  depending 
on  how  the  butcher  chooses  to  break-down  and 
trim  the  piece.  For  example,  a loin  of  pork  can 
be  sold  as  a loin  roast,  a boneless  loin  roast, 
or  loin  chops.  By  making  a cutting  test,  the 
butcher  can  determine  how  he  should  subsequently 
cut  the  Diece  to  oroduce  the  most 
and  most  retail  cuts. 

R-112 

popular 

profitable 

S-113  Periodically,  each  primal  cut  of  meat  in  the 
department  should  undergo  a cutting  test.  In 
addition,  a should  be 

made : 

• When  contemplating  a change  in  cutting 
method  (e.g.,  cutting  eyes  of  rounds  into 
sandwich  steaks  instead  of  pot  roasts ) . 

• W ^n  starting  to  buy  from  a different  meat 
supplier  or  packer. 

• When  starting  to  buy  in  a different  weight 
range . 

• When  costs  or  retail  prices  have  changed 
substantially . 

R-113 

cutting  test 

S-114  A cuttin  test  indicates  the  most 

and  most  retail  cuts  of 

meat  that  can  be  obtained  from  a given  piece  or 
orimal  cut.  In  a cuttina  test.  5 or  6 pieces  of  j 

the  same  type  and  weiaht  should  be  cut  and 

trimmed  in  the  same  wav  over  a 1 to  2 week  period. 

R-114 

popular 

profitable 

S-115  The  results  of  a cutting  test  would  be  incon- 
clusive if  only  one  piece  were  used,  because 
the  piece  may  not  have  been  a typical  one.  For 
most  reliable  results.  (HOW  MANY?  ) 

pieces  of  the  same  type  and  weight  should  be  cut 
and  trimmed  in  the  same  way  over  a 1 to  2 week 
period . 

f Self-Study  Unit  #7 
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R-115 
5 or  6 


S-116  In  a cutting  test  extending  over  a to  

week  period,  5 or  6 pieces  of  th^  same  

and  are  cut  and  trimmed  in  the 

same  way. 


R-116 
1 (to)  2 
type  (and) 
weight 


R-117 
5 or  6 
cut  (and) 
trimmed 


S-117  To  obtain  a true  picture  of  customer  demand  for 
various  retail  cuts  of  meat  obtained  from  a 
particular  primal  cut,  it  is  important  that 

(HOW  MANY?  ) pieces  of  the  same 

type  and  weight  are  and  

in  the  same  way  over  a 1 to  2 week  period. 


S-118  The  results  obtained  in  a cutting  test  will  be  most 
accurate  and  therefore  most  meaningful  if  5 or  6 

pieces  of  the  same  and 

are  cut  and  trimmed  in  the  same  way  over  a to 

period.  This  procedure  should  be 

followed  with  each  piece : 


• Weigh  the  piece  of  meat  (primal  cut)  before 
cutting. 

• Make  the  retail  cuts,  trimmed  for  sale. 

• Weigh  each  retail  cut  and  compute  the  total 
retail  value  by  multiplying  the  weight  times 
the  selling  price  per  pound. 

• Subtract  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  piece  from 
the  total  retail  value  to  arrive  at  the  gross 
profit . 
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R-118 
type  (and) 
weight 
(to)  2 week 


S-119 


A oample  rormat  for  each  of  the  pieces  used  in  a 
on  a ham  would  be : 


Price 

Retail 

CM 

Weiaht 

oer lb. 

Value 

Butt 

5 lbs. 

X 70<|:  = 

$3.50 

Center  slice 

4 lbs. 

X SOi!:  = 

$3.20 

Shank 

3 lbs. 

X 59<!;  = 

$1.77 

V/aste 

12  oz. 

X 00<:  = 

$0.00 

Total  Retail  Value  $8.47 

(Less)  Wholesale  Cost"$6.72_ 
Gross  Profit  $1.75 


(In  the  sample  above,  a 2%  to  3%  allowance  for 
shrinkage  during  the  cutting  test  should  have 
been  made . ) 


R-119 

cutting  test 


S-120  The  person  making  the  cutting  test  should; 


Weigh  the  piece  of  meat  before  cutting. 
Make  the  retail  cuts,  trimmed  for  sale. 
Weigh  each  retail  cut  and  compute  the  total 
retail  value  by  multiplying  the  weight  times 
the  selling  price  per  pound. 

Subtract  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  piece 
from  the  total  retail  value  to  arrive  at  the 


R-120 

gross  profit 


S“121 


What  is  the  gross  profit  for  the  sample  cutting 

test  below? 

Price 

Retail 

QjjL 

Weight 

per  lb. 

Value 

Butt 

6 1/2  lb. 

60<r 

$ 

Center  slice 

4 lb. 

75<: 

$ 

Shank 

5 lb. 

59« 

$ 

Waste 

1 lb. 

00<|; 

$0.00 

Total 

Retail  Value  $ 

(Less)  Wholesale  cost  -$7.05 
Gross  Profit  $ 
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R-121 

$2.80 

S-122 

Cutting  tests  indicate  the  most 
and  most  retail  cuts,  and 

are  therefore  Important  in  achieving  maximum  sales 
and  profits  and  in  developing  customer  loyalty. 
Effective  mercnandisina  in  the  Meat  Department  is 
also  important  in  achieving  maximum  sales  and 
profits  and  developing  customer  loyalty. 

i R-122 
popular 
profitable 

S-I23 

ELEMENTS  OF  EFFECTIVE  MEAT  MERCHANDISING 

The  key  elements  of  effective  meat 

are  : orooer  oackaaina . 

attractive  disolav.  and  aaaressive  promotion. 

R-123 

merchandising 

S-124 

1-  The  Packaqina  of  Meats 

As  we’ll  see  later,  proper  packaging  of  meat  is 
important  in  maintaining  quality.  However, 
packaging  is  also  an  element  of  effective 

. particularly  in  a self- 

service  Meat  Department.  One  factor  in  packaging 
is  aood  product  visibility  . 

R-124 

merchandising 

S-I25 

The  appearance  of  a cut  of  meat  (the  bloom,  the 
color,  the  trim,  etc. ) is  important  to  shoppers. 
Since  meat  comprises  such  a large  part  of  the 
shoppers*  food  budget,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
one  requirement  in  meat  packaging  is  good  product 

• 

R-125 

visibility 

S-126 

1 

As  you  know,  most  fresh  meat  displayed  in  a self- 
iWTfiat  Department  is  wrapped  in  transparent 
film.  The  use  of  transparent  film  permits  customers 
to  see  before  they  buy;  in  other  words,  it  provides 

• 
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R-126 

good  product 
visibility 

S-127 

The  use  of  for 

oackaaina  meat  orovides  aood 

and  he  Ids  shODoers 

make  the  right  selection  when  buying  meat. 
However,  since  most  fresh  meat  is  wrapped 
with  a cardboard  backing  or  tray  which  prevents 
shoppers  from  inspecting  both  sides  of  the 
niece,  the  coition  exDOsed  to  view  must  be 
re  ore  sent  at  ive  of  the  entire  niece. 

R-127 

transparent 

film 

product 

visibility 

S-128 

A 

Since  one  side  of  a package  of  meat  is  usually 
hidden  from  the  shopper's  view.  Meat  Department 
personruel  must  be  sure  that  the  side  that's 
visiblf  is  of  the 

entire  piece. 

R-128 

representative 

. 

S-129 

s 

i 

If  a package  of  meat  contains  a boney  or  fatty 
section  that's  hidden  from  view,  the  person  who 
buys  it  will  probably  feel  that  the  piece  had  been 
misrepresented,  and  will  blame  the  store . xo 
prevent  loss  of  customer  good  will,  the  staff  of 
the  Meat  Department  must  be  sure  that  the  part 
that's  visible  is 

• 

R-129 

representative 
of  the  entire 
piece 

j 

S-130 

Consider  this  situation  : a shopper  buys  a 
package  of  meat  that  appeals  to  her,  and  later 
discovers  that  the  part  hidden  from  view  is  of 
inferior  quality . What  would  her  natural 
reaction  be?  Probably  she  would  be  angry  and, 
for  a long  time  to  come,  would  be  distrustful 
of  the  meat  displayeu  at  the  store  because  the 
part  that  was  visible  (vas  •••  was  not) 
representative  of  the  entire  piece. 

R-130 
was  not 

i 

S-131 

Thus,  one  factor  in  the  proper  packaging  of  meat  I 

is  aood  . with  I 

the  parts  open  to  view  j 

nf  the  entire  piece.  Another  is  the  label  on  the 
package . 

■1 
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R-131 

product 

visibility 

representative 

S-132 

The  label  on  a package  of  meat  can  be  an  effective 
merchandising  tool.  Besides  showing  the  type  of 
cut,  the  price  per  pound,  the  weight,  and  the 
total  Drice . the  on  a package  of  meat 

ran  also  contain  some  selling  ohrase  or  reason  to  | 

buy,  or  some  heloful  tio  on  oreoaration. 

R-132 

label 

S-133 

In  the  packaging  of  meat,  the  label  can  often 
serve  a dual  purpose.  It  shoul  - include  necessary 
information  of  Interest  to  shoppers  such  as  type  of 
cut,  the  price  per  pound,  the  weight,  and  the  total 
price.  However,  it  can  also  act  as  a merchan- 
Hising  tool  if  It  contains  some  selling  ohrase  or 
reason  to  buy,  or  some  heloful  tio  on 

of  the  item . ( Of 

course,  two  separate  labels  can  be  used. ) 

> ■ 

R-133 

preparation 

S-134 

"Fresh  Daily"  for  ground  beef,  "Today's  Special" 
for  a featured  item,  and  "Corn-fed  Beef"  for 
steak  — these  are  some  examples  of  a 

or 

that  can  be  included  on  the  label 

of  a meat  package  to  stimulate  sales. 

R-134 

selling  phrase 
reason  to  buy 

S-135 

"Braise  or  broil"  for  round  steak,  "bread  'n  fry" 
for  chicken,  and  "serves  4 to  6"  for  pot  roast  or 
other  large  items  --  these  are  some  examples  of 
a heloful  on 

that  can  be  included  on  the  label  of  a meat 
package  as  a convenience  to  shoppers . 

r-135  S-136  The  label  on  a meat  package  should  show  the  type 

tip  (on)  of  cut,  the  price  per  pound,  the  weight,  and  the 

preparation  total  price.  In  addition,  the  same  lable  (or  a 

separate  one)  can  include  some  

or  reason  to  buy,  or  some  helpful 

of  the  item. 

(The  label  containing  price  information  should  be 
firmly  attached  or  should  be  inside  the  package  to 
prevent  customers  from  switching  labels  and 
paying  for  a less  expensive  item. ) 
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; R-136 

selling  phrase 
tips  on 
preparation 

s-137  fiood  product  and  the 

on  the  package  are  two  important 
aspects  of  proper  packaging.  A third  is  the 
condition  of  the  package. 

R-137 

visibility 

'abel 

S-138  Shoppers  demand  that  the  meat  they  buy  be  fresh 
and  wholesome.  A package  of  meat  that  has  a 
"fresh"  look  is  more  appealing  than  one  that  is 
Hng-parpd.  In  short,  the  salabilitv  of  an  item 
depends  in  large  part  on  the 
of  the  ppckage . 

R-138 

condition 

S-139  Most  shoppers  will  avoid  buying  a package  of 

meat  that  does  not  have  the  appearance  of  fresh- 
ness. Packages  that  have  worked  loose  or  have 
become  torn  should  be  re-wrapped,  because  the 

has  a great  effect  on  the 

of  an  item. 

R-139 

condition  of  the 
package 
salability 

S-140  One  element  of  effective  meat  merchandising  is 
the  proper  packaging  of  meat,  including  the  three 
factors : good  product  # the 

on  the  package,  and  the 

of  the  package . Another 

element  of  effective  meat  merchandising  is  the 
attractive  display  of  items  in  the  display  cases. 

R-140 

visibility 

label 

condition 

2 . The  Display  of  Meats 

S-141  Attractive  display  of  meat  in  the  display  cases  is 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  customer 
convenience.  Attractive  is  also 

important  from  the  standpoint  of  achieving 
maximum  sales  in  the  department. 
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R-141 

display 


R-142 

convenience 

sales 


S-142  When  considering  the  display  of  meat  for  greatest 

customer  and  maximum 

two  factors  must  be  considered : 

the  layout  of  the  normal  display  cases,  and  the 
position  of  special  or  feature  items. 


S-143 


There  are  several  approaches  to  the  layout  of  the 
normal  display  cases  for  greatest 

and 

maximum  . As  we  saw  in  Section  I, 

one  approach  is  according  to  cooking  methoxi  or 
plans  for  serving. 


R-143 

customer 

convenience 

sales 


R-144 

cooking  method 


S"144  In  a Meat  Department  laid  out  according  to 

or  plans  for  serving, 

the  following  items  would  be  grouped  together : 

• Meats  to  Broil  — steaks,  chops,  ham  slices, 
chicken  parts  (legs  and  breasts),  broilers. 

• Meats  to  Braise  — round  steaks,  chuck  steaks, 
swiss  steaks,  stew  meats,  stewing  hens. 

• Roasts  “ rib  roasts,  roasts  of  beef,  legs  of 
lamb,  pork  roasts. 

• Pot  Roasts  — chucks,  heel  or  round. 

• Luncheon  and  Smoked  Meats. 


S-145  One  approach  to  the  layout  of  the  meat  display 

cases  is  the — 

or  plans  for  serving  approach.  Another  is  the 
grouping  of  items  together  by  product  category  or 
type  of  meat.  For  example  : all  the  Beef  cuts  in 
one  section,  all  the  Pork  cuts  in  another  section,  etc. 


R-145 

cooking  method 


S-146  When  the  customer  can  go  to  one  section  of  the 
Meat  Department  to  view  all  of  the  cuts  of  Beef, 
another  section  to  view  all  of  the  cuts  of  Pork 
etc. , the  department  is  said  to  be  laid  out  by 
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R-146 

product 

category 


* 


S-147  Two  methods  of  group iag  meat  in  the  display 

cases  to  provide  greatest  customer  convenience 
and  maximum  sales  are  : 

• According  to  

or  plans  for  serving. 

• According  to  

• 

Another  method  of  grouping  is  according  to  color 
combination. 


R-147 

cooking  methods 
product 
category 


S-148  To  add  "eye  appeal"  to  the  Meat  Department,  some 

stores  display  meat  by  

: for  example,  red  meat 

(beef)  next  to  white  meat  (pork),  etc. 


R-148  S-149  We  have  seen  three  methods  of  laying  out  the 

color  meat  display  cases : 

combination 

• According  to 

or  plans  for  serving . 

• By  • 

• By  • 

In  each  of  these,  high  demand  and  impulse  items 
are  usually  positioned  throughout  the  department. 


R-149 

cooking  method 
product 
category 
color 

combinatio.i 


R-150 

throughout  the 
department 


S-150  Bacon.  Chicken.  Ground  Beef,^  and  Steak  are  often 
thought  of  as  high  demand  items.  Usually , the  se 

are  positioned  

(WHERE?). 


S-151  Positioning  items  (such 

as  Bacon,  / Groimd  Beef  and 

) throughout  the  Meat  Department 

encourages  customers  to  shop  the  entire  department. 


R-151 

high  demand 
Chicken 

S-152 

High  dt^mand  items  ( such  as 

, and 

) are  usually  positioned  throughout  i 

Steak 

the  Meat  Department  to  get  customers  to  shop  | 

thp  PntirP  department.  Feature  items  which  are 
beina  promoted  are  also  positioned  throucjhout 
the  department  and/or  at  the  end  of  the  flow  of 
traffic. 

R-152 
Bacon 
Chicken 
Ground  Beef 
t Steak 

S-153 

3 . The  Promotion  of  Meats 

In  most  supermarkets,  certain  meat  items  are 
advertised  and  promoted  each  week.  Such  items 
arp  often  referred  to  as  feature  items . These 
Itpmc  arp  ii<5ually  positioned 

and/or  at  the  end  of 

t 

\ 

the  flow  of  traffic,  to  draw  customers  through  the 
entire  department. 

[ R-153 

throughout  the 
department 

S-154 

Items  which  are  aggressively  promoted  in  a given 
week  are  referred  to  as  Items. 

ThPRP  are  often  seasonal  Items  such  as  Turkey  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  Ham  at  Easter.  i 

R-154 

feature 

S-155 

Ppatnre  items  (includina 

such  as  Turkey  at  Thanksgiving) 
should  be  oronerlv  positioned  to  draw  the  traffic 
through  the  department  and  visually  hiqhllghted 
with  a poster  or  a banner  to  attract  customer 
attention.  Also,  the  price  should  be  clearly 
indicated. 

R-155 

seasonal  items 

S-156 

If  a feature  item  in  the  Meat  Department  were  on 
display  and  located  in  the  beginning  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  display  would  not  be  properly: 

to  draw  customers  through  the 

department . 
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R-156 

positioned 


I 

i 

S-157  In  order  to  draw  customers  through  the  department,  I 
feature  items  should  be  positioned  throughout 
the  department  and/or  at  the  (beginning  • » # 
end)  of  the  flow  of  the  traffic. 


’--7 


R'^15 

end 


S-158  Feature  items  should  be  

throughout  the  department 

and/or  at  the  end  of  the  of 

They  should  also  be  visually  highlichted  to  attract 

customer  attention. 


R-158 
properly 
positioned 
flow  (of) 


S-159  "GROUND  BEEF  SPECIAL  TODAY"  on  a sign 
above  a large  display  of  ground  beef  would 

serve  to 

the  feature  item  and  attract  customer  attention. 


traffic 


R-159 

visually 

highlight 


S-160  Feature  items  should: 


Be 

draw  customers  through  the  department; 

Be  


to 


with  promotional  materials 


R-160 

properly 

positioned 

visually 

highlighted 


S-161  Feature  items  (including 


such  as  Turkey  at  Thanksgiving  or 


Ham  at  Easter)  are  an  effective  type  of  promotion 
in  the  Meat  Department.  Tie-in  prompt  long  with 
other  departments  in  the  store  are  also  extremely 
(- , jective . 


R-161 

seasonal  items 


S-162  A tie-in 


with  the  Grocery 


Department  might  include  : Weiners  and  Kraut; 
Mushrooms  and  Steak;  Cranberries  and  Turkey; 
Chicken  and  Rice;  Lamb  and  Mint  Jelly;  and 
Ham  and  Pineapple. 
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R-162 

promotion 


S-163  Produce  itemi 


that  lend  themselves  well  to 

with  the 


Meat  Department  are  • Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage; 
Ham  Hocks  and  Cabbage;  Ham  and  String  Beans; 
Liver  and  Onions?  anc  Ground  Beef  and  Green 
Pepper . 


R-163 

tie-in  promotions 


S-164 


Dairy  Department  items  also  could  be  used  in 
- with  the  Meat 

Department.  For  example  : Beef  Stroganoff 
(Tenderloin  and  Sour  Cream);  Frankfurters  and 
Cheese;  Cheeseburgers;  and  Eggs  with  Bacon. 


R-164 

tie-in  promotions 


S-165  It  takes  planning  to  set  up  a successful  promotion, 
whether  it  be  a feature  item  or  a tie-in  promotion. 
However,  the  more  difficult  of  the  two  to  plan  is 

- , because  more 

than  one  department  is  involved. 


R-165 

tie-in  promotion 


S-166  We've  now  seen  the  key  elements  of  effective 

in  the  Meat  Department: 

packaging, display , and  promotion.  Now,  let  s 
look  at  some  of  the  major  problems,  of  the  Meat 
Department . 


R-166 

merchandising 


MAJOR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT 


S-167  Shrinkage  and  deterioration  are  two  of  the  major 

[ in  the  Meat  Deparf'.ent. 

Shrinkage  is  the  reduction  in  weight  of  a piece  of 
meat  due  to  the  loss  of  juices. 


R-167 

problems 


S-168 
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1.  Shrinkage 

The  reduction  in  weight  in  a piece  of  meat  due  to 
the  loss  of  juices  is  known  as  • 
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R-168 

shrinkage 


S-169  Shrinkage  is  the  reduction  in  — 

a piece  of  meat  due  to  the  loss  of  

Shrinkage  can  occur  both  before  and  after 
packaging. 


R-169 

weight 

juices 


R-170 

reduction  in 
weight 

loss  of  juices 


S“170  Shrinkage  (or  the 

in  a piece  of  meat  due  to  the 

) can  occur  both 

before  and  after  packaging.  Although  it  is  not 
possible  to  eliminate  shrinkage  altogether,  it  is 
possible  to  CONTROL  it. 


S-171  Some  ways  to  control 
packaging  include : 


BEFORE 


• Maintaining  the  proper  temperature  during 
all  phases  of  handling  — preferably 


30  degrees. 

• Keeping  meat  out  of  strong  light  and  air 
currents  (fans,  air  conditioning  ducts, etc.) 
which  tend  to  dry  out  the  meat. 

• Trimming  the  meat  realistically  on  a 
continuing  basis. 


R-171 

shrinkage 


S'*  172  It  is  almost  impossible  to  completely  prevent 

AFTER 

because : 

• Meat  juices  are  absorbed  by  the  cardboard 
bucking  or  tray  that  serves  as  the  base  of 
the  package. 

• Some  packaging  films  absorb  moisture 
(meat  juices) . 

• Some  packaging  films  allow  moisture  to 
pass  through  them. 
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R-172 

shri.ikage 

packaging 


[1  R-172 
1 shri.ikage 

S-173  To  reduce  shrinkage  after  

it  is  necessary  to: 

: packaging 

s 

• ve^t>p  the  meat  at  30  dearee^  at  all  times. 

• Use  non-absorbant  trays  or  cardboard  as  the 
base  of  the  packages. 

• Use  a packaging  film  that  neither  absorbs  nor 
passes  meat  juices. 

1 - - 

R-173 

packaging 

S-174  From  the  standpoint  of  reducing  _» 

the  best  temperature  for  storing  meats  both  before 
and* after  packaging  is  about  .^Q  • 

1 R-174 

1 shrinkage 

S-175  Excessive  shrinkage  after  packaging  can  make  it 
necessary  to  re~weigh  and  re~price  meat#  with  a 
resulting  loss  in  value  of  a piece  of  meat.  Other" 
wise  the  store  may  be  in  violation  of  the  weights 

i 

} 

r 

1 

and  measures  laws.  To  reduce  shrinkage  both 
before  and  after  packaging,  meat  should  be  stored 
at  about  degrees. 

R-175 

300 

S-176  The  reduction  in  weight  and  loss  of  value  in  a 
piece  of  meat  is  greatest  when  the  temperature 
is  above  36®  or  38®.  At  $ 1.20/lb.,  a 1 1/2  lb. 
steak  would  be  priced  at  $ 1 • 80  • Twenty  four 
hours  later,  after  a 2%  shrinkage,  the  steak  is 
worth  $1.76.  In  48  hours,  the  steak  is  worth 

$1.72.  To  reduce  loss  from » 

it  is  essential  to  maintain  a constant  temperature 
of  about  degrees. 

R-176 
shrinkage 
: 30® 

S"177  One  major  problem  in  the  Meat  Department,  then, 

is  shrinkage , or  the — 

in  a piece  of  mecit  due  to 
rtf  . Another  is  deterioration. 
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R“177 

reduction  (in) 
weight 

loss  (of)  Juices 


R-178 

deterioration 


r 


2.  Deterioration 


S-178 


Fresh  meat  is  highly  susceptible  to  deterioration, 
or  loss  of  quality  and  freshness.  Bacterial, 
de^teriora'iiion  and  discoloration  are  two  forms  of 


a.  Bacterial  deterioration 


S"  1 7 9 Maintaining  constant  temperature  of  30,  degrees 
helps  prevent  bacterial  


Fot  example: 


In  recent  tests,  similar  pieces  of  meat  were 
stored  at  30®,  40®,  and  50®.  The  bacteria 
count  on  the  meat  stored  at  40®  was  25  times 
higher  than  on  the  meat  stored  at  30®.  And, 
the  bacteria  count  on  the  meat  stored  at  50® 
was  1000  times  greater  than  on  the  meat 
stored  at  30®1 


R-179 

deterioration 

S-180 

As  was  the  case  with  the  shrinkage  problem,  the 
optimum  temperature  for  avoiding 

is  about  30  degrees. 

{ 

R-180 

bacterial 

deterioration 

S-181 

1 

Bacterial  deterioration  can  be  reduced  by 
maintaining  a constant  temperature  of  about 

degrees  in  the  storage  areas  and  bv  using 
clean  eouioment  for  handling  and  preparing  meat.  i 

R-181 

30® 

S-182 

The  use  of 

handling  and  preparing  meat  is  essential  in 

preventing  — • 

For  example: 

In  a recent  test,  two  pieces  of  meat  stored 
at  the  same  temperature  were  handled  and 
prepared,  one  with  clean  equipment  and 
hands  and  the  other  with  unclean  equipment 
and  hands.  The  result  was  a bacteria  count 
10,000  times  higher  on  the  mishandled  piece 

of  meat! 
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of 


R-102  S-183 

clean  equipment 
bacterial 
deterioration 


Maintaining  a constant 
30  degrees  and  using  _ 

when  handling  and  pre- 
paring Meat  are  two  means  of  reducing  bacterial 
deterioration.  Another  is  controllino  the  amount 
of  oxygen  that  reaches  the  meat  by  properly 
packaging  it. 


i 


R-183 

temperature 
clean  equipment 


S-184  Controlling  the  amount  of that 

reaches  the  meat  can  be  accompllshcid  by 
properly  packcglng  the  meat  after  it  has  been  cut. 
Fresh  meats  require  a certain  amount  of  oxygen  to 
gain  and  maintain  the  proper  bloom . Smoked  meats 
and  table  ready  meats  have  been  partially  dried 
and  require  little  or  no  oxygen;  the  packaging  of 
smoked  and  table  ready  meats  should  bo  airtight. 


\ 

i 


R-184 


S-185  Three  ways  of  reducing  bacterial  deterioration  are: 


oxygen  ^ ^ 

• By  maintaining  a constant — 

of  30  degrees. 

• By  using  1^  | 

handling  and  preparing  meats . 

0 By  controlling  the  amount  of  

reaching  the  meat  by  urcperly 


it. 


R-185 

temperature 
clean  equipment 
oxygen 
packaging 


S-186  Bacterial  deterioration  is  one  form  of  deterioration 
to  which  meat  is  susceptible . Discoloration  due 
to  exposure  to  intensive  light  is  another  form  of 


R-186 

deterioration 


b.  Discoloration 

S-187  Often,  normal  store  lighting  is  too  bright  for 

meats  and  V7ill  cause 

which  initiates  deterioration. 
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R-X87 

discoloration 

S-188 

Some  meats  such  as  bacon  will  discolor  in  30 
minutps  under  intense 

R-188 

light 

S-189 

Some  ways  to  reduce 
due  to  are : 

• Using  opaque  labels  on  exposed  side  of 
packages . 

• Stacking  products  on  end  to  reduce 
exposure  to  light. 

R-189 

discoloration 

light 

S-190 

Two  tiidjor  problems  in  the  Meat  Department  are 

and 

R-190 

^ shrinkage 

deterioration 

S-191 

Deterioration  of  meat  occurs  because  of  high 

count  and  because  of  exposure 

tn  intpnse  . However,  even  under  the 

best  conditions,  meat  will  deteriorate  unless  it 
ic  cniH  qiHrkly;  thus,  prooer  stock  rotation 
prnopHiirPs  arp  psspntial  to  ensure  freshness. 

R-191 

bacteria 

light 

S-192 

3 . Case  Life  and  Stock  Rotation  of  Meai^ 

Deterioration  and  loss  of  freshness  can  be 
reduced  by  implementing  an  effective 

procedure . 

R-192 

stock  rotation 

S-193 

Most  successful  meat  operators  have  found  it 
hpnpficial  to  code  date  the  packages  of  meat  as 
they  are  wrapped.  This  permits  checking  the 

of  each  item  during  the 

stock  rotation  operation. 

*1 

► 
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R-193 

freshness 

: 

S-194 

Meat  should  be  pulled  off  of  display  the  minute  it 
beains  to  discolor  reaardless  of  the  code 
on  the  package.  (This  meat  might  be  reprocessed 
and  sold  in  another  form  so  as  not  to  lose  the 
entire  profits  — chuck  can  be  used  for  ground 
chuck  or  stew  meat,  etc. ) 

R-194 

date 

S-195 

Durina  the 

ooeidtion.  the  freshness  of  the  meat  in  the  disnlav 
cases  can  be  checked  bv  referrina  to  the 

on  the  packaqes.  With  a few  excep- 
tions.  the  averaae  disolav  case  life  is  about  2davs. 

R-195 

stock  rotation 
code  dates 

S-196 

The  code  dates  put  on  the  packages  indicate  the 

of  the  meat.  The  disolav 
case  life  for  each  type  of  meat  is  not  the  complete 
life  of  the  product,  since  the  customer  might  keep 
the  meat  for  a day  or  two  before  using  it. 

R-196 

freshness 

S-197 

A safe  disolav  for  each  of  the 

commodity  groups  in  the  Meat  Department  is : 

t 

• Ground  Beef  — one -half  day 

• Beef,  Pork,  Lamb,  Veal,  Poultry,  and  Fish  — 
about  2 days 

9 Smoked  Meat  — about  5 to  7 days . 

R-197 
case  life 

k 

S-198 

Beef,  Pork,  Lamb,  Veal,  and  Poultry,  and  Fish 

have  a display  case  life  of  about  days. 

Smoked  Meat  has  a display  case  life  of  about  | 

to  days.  Ground  Beef  has  a display  | 

case  life  of  only  day. 

f 

t 
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: R-198 

2 

5 (to)  7 
one-haU 

S-199  The  average  display  case  life  of  the  cornmoc  'i.7 
groups  in  the  Meat  Department  are  : 

m firound  Beef  — day 

• Beef,  Pork,  Lamb,  Veal,  Poultry,  and  Fish 

about  days 

• Smoked  Meats  — about  to  days 

R-199 

one-half 

2 

5 (to)  7 

S-200  Deterioration  can  be  avoided  by  using  code 
dates  on  packages  that  permit  checking  the 

of  the  meat  during  the 
operation. 

R-200 
freshness 
stock  rotation 

END  OF  SECTION  II 
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III.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MEAT  DEPARTMENT 


In  effect,  the  Meat  Depart^nent  is  a complete  manufacturing  operation  within 
the  store.  However,  unlike  other  manufacturing  operations  where  parts  are 
assembled  into  finished  products,  the  raw  materials  (namely,  carcasses  or 
hindquarters  and  forequarters ) are  broken  down  into  semi-finished  goods 
(primal  cuts  such  as  rounds,  ribs,  loins,  chucks,  etc. ) which  are  then 
further  transformed  into  finished  products  for  sale  (retail  cuts) . A key  part 
of  the  entire  operation  is  the  ordering  of  the  raw  materials. 

ORDERING  OF  MEATS 


In  a central  buying  organization  ( Jhain,  Co-op,  or  Voluntary),  headquarters 
handles  the  buying  of  meat  from  packers,  and  the  Meat  Department  Managers 
of  the  member  stores  order  from  headquarters  or  from  the  nearest  distribution 
point.  Meat  Managers  of  retail  stores  not  affiliated  with  a central  buying 
organization  buy  and  receive  their  meat  directly  from  the  meat  packer.  In 
either  case,  one  packer  is  generally  used  as  the  primary  source  of  supply. for 
fresh  meat,  although  one  or  more  secondary  sources  may  also  be  used. 

The  meat  buyer  (whether  at  headquarters  or  at  the  retail  level)  must  work 
closely  with  his  supplier  to  obtain  good  feature  items  . nich  will  attract  cus- 
tomers and  promote  a successful,  profitable  meat  operation.  For  example,  a 
packer  may  be  supplying  a buyer  in  one  area  with  a large  quantity  of  fore- 
quarters, which  means  ..e  will  have  a surplus  of  hindquarters.  If  made  aware 
of  this,  a buyer  in  another  area  may  find  it  good  business  to  feature  the  cuts 
from  hindquarters. 

At  the  store  level,  the  Meat  Manager  tries  to  determine  the  most  popular  and 
profitable  mix  of  items  to  be  sold  in  the  department,  based  on  the  results  of 
cutting  tests,  past  tonnage  figures  for  each  type  and  cut,  and  customer  re- 
quests and  complaints.  In  ordering  meat,  he  must  consider  many  things, 
including : 

• What  inventory  is  on  hand  in  the  coolers  and  the  display  cases? 

• What  is  the  condition  of  the  stock  on  hand? 

• What  items  in  stock  can  be  sold  before  the  next  delivery? 

• What  is  already  on  order? 

• What  quality  and  weight  range  of  meat  is  desired? 

• What  items  will  be  featured  or  promoted? 

In  addition,  the  Meat  Department  Manager  has  to  know  when  the  meat  is  to 
arrive  so  that  factors  like  employee  days  off,  special  holidays,  dates  of 
feature  ads,  and  processing  time  and  display  case  life  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  receiving  plan. 
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RECEIViNb,  HANDLING,  AND  STORING  MEATS 


There  must  a definite  plan  for  receiving,  handling,  and  storing  meats  before 
the  manufacturing-type  operation  of  the  Meat  Department  can  begin  producing 
the  final  cuts  desired  by  the  customers.  The  proper  equipment,  in  good  con- 
dition, in  the  right  position  within  an  efficient  layout  — these  are  necessary 
before  the  operation  can  commence. 

To  begin  with,  there  should  be  a separate  door  for  meat  deliveries,  as  well 
as  special  equipment  to  receive  and  weigh  the  incoming  meat.  (NOTE:  In 
some  cases,  carcasses  are  broken  down  into  hlndquarte-  and  forequarter  or  into 
primal  cuts  before  they  arrive  at  the  retail  store . ) 

The  unloading  dock  at  the  meat  receiving  door  should  be  level  with  the  truck 
bv  d to  make  the  handling  of  Incoming  meat  easier  and  safer.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  A) 


MEAT  ROOK 
STABlLtrER 

MEAT  MOOKS 


RAIL  SCALE 


DIAGRAM  A 
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Receiving  raUs  which  start  at  the  receiving  door  and  run  to  the  inside  of  the 
cooler  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  heavy  carcasses  or  hindquarters  and 
forequarters.  The  meat  should  be  hung  on  the  rails  by  type  (for  example,  all 
beef  together),  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  truck. 

The  rail  scale,  attached  to  the  rail  that  runs  from  the  receiving  door  into  the 
cooler,  permits  weighing  the  meat  as  soon  as  it  is  unloaded  from  the  truck. 
The  quality  of  the  incoming  meat  can  also  be  checked  during  the  weighing 

operation . 

The  rough  cuts  of  the  meat  (inside  skirts,  flanks,  kidneys,  etc. ) are  usually 
cut  from  the  hanging  carcasses  before  the  meat  is  moved  along  the  receiving 
rails  into  the  cooler.  The  cooler  should  have  been  cleaned  and  set  in  order 
as  a part  of  the  dally  routine  of  the  department. 


Once  the  carcasses  are  pushed  into  the  coolers,  they  can  be  broken-down 
into  their  main  sections  ( hindquarter , forequarter,  etc. ) or,  if  the  mea  is 
received  in  this  form,  into  the  primal  cuts  (rounds,  ribs,  loins,  etc. ).  In 
many  stores,  this  is  done  right  in  the  cooler,  as  the  meat  is  hanging  from  the 
rails  it  was  placed  on  when  received.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  B)  In  other  stores,  it 
is  done  outside  the  cooler,  in  which  case  power  saws  are  often  used.  (SEE 

DIAGRAM  C) 


DIAGRAM  B 


DIAGRAM  C 
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If  the  cooler  is  large  enough  and  if  the  proper  tools  and  equipment  are  avail- 
able, the  primal  cuts  can  be  converted  into  final  retail  cuts  within  the  cooler 
rather  than  in  the  cutting  room.  The  chief  benefit  of  this  method  is  less 
handling  of  the  meats  at  different  temperatures. 

Not  all  of  the  meat  that  is  received  at  the  store  requires  further  processing 
into  final  retail  cuts.  Some  meats  such  as  lunch  meats  and  smoked  meats 
arrive  prepackaged  and  ready  for  sale.  Separate  coolers  are  needed  for  fresh 
meat  and  smoked  meat  due  to  the  different  humidity  requirements  for  each. 

r*esh  meats  and  poultry  need  a high  humidity  to  retain  their  juices  and 
their  weight. 

• Smoked  meats  require  low  humidity  because  they  are  already  dried  out 
and  any  additional  moisture  would  increase  the  bacteria  count  and  the 
possibilities  of  deterioration. 

If  definite  procedures  for  receiving,  handling  and  storing  are  set  and  followed, 
the  entire  operation  can  begin  to  function  smoothly  as  soon  as  the  truck  de- 
livering the  meat  reaches  the  receiving  door.  The  more  thorough  the  planning, 
the  faster  the  production  and  the  greater  the  output  per  man-hour, 

CUTTING.  TRIMMING,  AND  PACKAGING  MEATS 


1.  CuttincL 

Cutting  the  meat  into  retail  cuts  is  one  of  the  last  steps  in  the  manufacturing- 
type  operation  of  the  Meat  Department.  The  cutters  should  attempt  to: 

• Cut  the  meat  with  clean  strokes  using  properly  sharpened  tools,  so  that 
no  jagged  edges  appear  on  the  product. 

• Avoid  cutting  any  pieces  so  they  are  mlshaped. 

• Remove  all  inedible  portions. 

• Provide  the  sizes  and  quantities  desired  by  the  customers  who  patronize 
the  store.  For  example,  large  families  need  large  pieces  of  meat 

( steaks  and  roasts)  and  packages  that  contain  more  than  two  or  three 

chops . 

If  the  products  are  not  broken  down  into  retail  cuts  in  the  cooler,  this  Is  done 
in  the  cutting  room.  Temperatures  in  the  cutting  room  should  be  maintained  at 
not  more  than  50®  to  60®.  The  cutting  blocks  should  be  conveniently  located, 
rail  stock  handy  to  the  cutters,  rails  designed  to  move  the  heavier  cuts  to  the 
blocks,  power  saws  near  the  cutting  blocks,  and  cube  steak  and  grinder  machines 
near  the  wrapping  area.  A sink  readily  accessible  to  all  of  the  cutters  is  also 

essential. 
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2.  Trimming 


An  important  step  in  preparing  meat  for  sale  is  taking  the  proper  amount  of 
trim  (fat  off  the  meat).  The  best  quality  meat  might  not  sell  if  customers 
feel  that  a good  portion  of  their  money  is  being  spent  for  the  fat  around  the 
meat.  The  maximum  amount  of  fat  around  a piece  of  meat  should  be  close  to 
1/2  inch.  In  the  trimming  process,  all  bone  not  within  the  meat  should  also 
be  removed. 

Trimming  usually  results  in  a 1%  to  2%  weight  loss  in  a piece  of  meat,  but 
the  reduction  in  retail  value  is  generally  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
increased  volume  that  results  from  the  return  of  satisfied  customers. 

3.  Packaging 

It  wouldn't  make  much  sense  for  a store  to  buy  quality  meat,  produce  popular 
retail  cuts,  trim  them  perfectly,  and  then  package  them  poorly.  In  the  self- 
service  Meat  Department,  the  package  is  often  the  only  salesman  for  a piece 
of  meat.  Therefore,  a good  and  honest  sales  job  (packaging)  is  necessary 
for  satisfied  customers  and  repeat  business. 

Many  successful  meat  merchandisers  actually  package  meat  so  that  the  poorer 
side  is  visible  to  the  customer.  The  reasoning  here  is  that  if  the  customer  is 
satisfied  with  the  poorer  side  of  the  meat,  she  will  be  delighted  when  she 
discovers  the  better  side . 

The  packaging  operation  must  be  coordinated  with,  and  keep  up  v/lth,  the 
meat-cutting  production  line.  Otherwise,  the  freshly-cut  meat  will  be  exposed 
to  the  air  for  longer  periods  than  necessary,  resulting  in  shrinkage. 

In  many  stores,  the  retail  cuts  are  wrapped  right  in  the  cutting  room.  In  this 
way,  movement  of  the  meat  in  and  out  of  different  temperatures  is  kept  at  a 
minimum.  Often,  the  cutting  and  wrapping  facilities  are  visible  to  the  cus- 
tomers to  provide  some  of  the  "butcher  shop"  atmosphere. 

In  most  supermarkets  today,  semi-automatic  or  fully -automatic  wrapping 
machines  are  used  for  packaging  meats.  Many  stores  use  automatic  scales 
which  print  the  label  showing  the  type  of  cut,  weight,  price  per  pound,  and 
selling  price  for  the  package.  Some  also  code -date  the  labels. 

As  we  saw  in  Section  II,  code-dating  each  package  is  an  essential  step  in 
ensuring  the  proper  freshness  of  meats.  The  code  dates  can  be  checked 
during  the  stock  rotation  operation  and  any  products  that  are  nearing  the  end 
of  their  case  life  can  either  be  marked  down  and  sold  at  the  discount  table, 
or  be  brought  to  the  cutting  room  for  reprocessing  into  a more  suitable  form. 
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GRADES  AND  POPULAR  CUTS  OF  FRESH  MEAT 


Ali  meat  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  ( meaning  across  state  boundari^^ ) 
is  subject  to  inspection  for  wholesomeness  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  means  that  80%  of  the  meat  sold  in  the  United  States  is 
federally  inspected. 

1.  Grades  of  Fresh  Meat 

Grading  is  a method  of  describing  the  quality  of  the  meat  as  it  is  inspected, 
but  grading  is  not  required  by  law.  The  U.  S.  Government  grades  found  in 
supermarkets  are,  in  descending  order  of  quality:  Prime,  Choice,  Good, 
Standard,  and  Commercial. 

Not  all  meat  is  government  graded.  Many  meat  packers  use  their  own  grading 
systems  to  denote  the  quality  of  their  meats.  For  example:  Star,  Premium, 
Pride,  etc. , denote  top-quality  meat. 

2.  Guts  oi  Fresh  Meat 

Bie  illustrations  on  the  following  pages  show  the  primal  cuts  and  the  retail 
cuts  of  Beef,  Pork,  Lamb  and  Veal.  Examples  of  some  primal  cuts  are: 

Flank,  Chuck,  Rump,  Shank  and  Round.  Some  retail  cuts  are:  Roiled  Rump 
Roast,  Sirloin  Steak,  Round  Steak,  Rolled  Rib  Roast  and  Porterhouse  Steak. 
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SELF-QUIZ 


Self-Study  Unit  #7 


This  Self-Quiz  is  not  intended  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a l^^ui^ng 
tool  to  help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  Just  studied  • 
After  completing  the  quiz,  refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in 
parentheses  after  each  question  in  order  to  check  your  answers . If  you  were 
unable  to  answer  any  questions  or  if  you  answered  any  questions  incorrectly , 
it*s  suggested  that  you  re -study  the  material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that 
caused  you  difficulty. 


1 . (TRUE  or  FALSE ) Self-service  display  cases  in  the  Meat  Department 

should  be  situated  near  outside  doors  or  air  conditioning  ducts  to 
provide  adequate  air  circulation  and  prevent  a build-up  of  offensive 
odors . ( 1-3 ) 

2.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Arranging  meats  in  the  display 
cases  according  to  color  combinations  (does  • ••  does  not)  add  eye- 
appeal  to  the  display  cases  and  (does  • • . does  not)  help  customers 
find  what  they  want  when  shopping  the  department.  (1-5 ) 

3 . (TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  current  teend  is  to  include  a butcher-service 

section  within  a self-service  Meat  Department.  (I-IO) 


4 • ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  Meat  Department  is  the  largest  and  most  important 

department  in  the  typical  supermarket,  (n-1 , S-1 ) — 

5,  Match  the  percentages  at  the  right  with  the  statements  in  the  left  hand 
column,  (n-1,  S-3) 


% of  store's  total  number  of  items. 

% of  store's  total  selling  space. 

% of  store's  total  gross  profit  dollars. 
% of  store's  total  dollar  sales. 


a.  21% 

b.  11% 

c.  24% 

d.  5% 


6.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  Meat  Department  provides  the  highest  dollar  sales 

per  square  foot  and  the  highest  dollar  sales  per  item  in  a typical  super- 
market. (n-2,  S-4)  

7 . The  annual  rate  of  turnover  for  the  Meat  Department  is  about:  (n-4 , S-16 ) 

□ 125  turns  Cl  58  turns 

n 41  turns  Cl  78  turns 
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8*  The  gross  margin  for  the  Meat  Department  is  about:  (n-4,  S-17 ) 

□ 28%  to  30%  □ 16%  to  18% 

□ 18%  to  20%  □ 20%  to  24% 

9.  During  recent  store  tests  about  94  out  of  100  customers  entering  the  store 
passed  the  Meat  Department.  How  many  of  these  customers  bought  at 
least  one  meat  item?  (II-4,  S-21 ) 

D 58  out  of  100  D 94  out  of  100 

□ 38  out  of  100  n 80  out  of  100 

10.  When  a group  of  shoppers  was  askew  "How  much  difference  do  you  find 

among  supermarkets  in  meats?"  (WHAT  PORTION?  ) 

replied  "some  difference"  or  "great  difference".  (II-5,  S-24) 

11.  What  portion  of  the  family  food  budget  does  the  average  shopper  spend 

Ou  meat?  (n-6,  S-28)  % 

12 . Rank  the  five  categories  of  products  or  sections  in  the  Meat  Department 
according  to  their  relative  share  of  the  department's  total  dollar  sales. 
(n-8  to  11-14,  S-41  to  S-72) 


Variety  meat 
Fresh  meat 
Fish 

Luncheon  and  smoked  meat 
Poultry 


13. 


Match  tc3  r.r*:ro>dmate  of  total  Meat  : ' partmei.t  sales  in  the  right- 
hand  ooiumi'i  Jith  the  ty^^fe  of  fresh  meat  in  the  left-hand  column. 
(n-9,  8”*46) 


Beef 

a. 

1%  to  2% 

Pork 

b. 

10%  to  13% 

Lamb 

c. 

2%  to  3% 

Veal 

d. 

35%  to  45% 

14.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  In  stores  employing  the  2-grade  Beef 

system,  both  grades  should  be  (displayed  side-by-side  . . . kept  separate) 
in  the  display  cases . (11-16 , S-82 ) 
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15.  Using  the  Cents  per  Pound  pricing  plan,  what  is  the  markup  per  pound  for 

a Meat  Department  with  estimated  weekly  meat  tonnage  of  7,500  pounds, 
expenses  of  $650,  and  desired  net  profit  of  $100?  (n-20,  S-97)  ^ 

16.  (TRUE  or  FALSE ) In  the  Commodity  Classification  Chart  pricing  plan, 

markup  per  pound  is  figured  for  each  product  category  or  commodity  group. 
(n-22,  S-104)  

17 . (TRUE  or  FALSE ) When  making  a cutting  test,  5 or  6 pieces  of  the  same 

type  and  weight  should  be  cut  and  trimmed  in  various  different  ways 
over  a 1 to  2 week  period.  (11-24,  S-114)  

18.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  When  packaging  meat,  the  side  that  is  representative 
of  the  whole  piece  should  be  visible  to  the  customer,  (n-28,  S-127) 


19. 


Four  items  that  are  usually  regarded  as  "high  demand  items"  in  the  Meat 


Department  are : ( II-3  2 , 
D Bacon 

S-150) 

□ 

Ground  Beef 

□ 

Leg  of  Lamb 

□ 

Pigs  Feet 

□ 

Chicken 

□ 

Pork  Chops 

□ 

Calf  Liver 

□ 

Steaks 

20.  (TRUE  or  FALSE ) Feature  items  should  always  be  displayed  at  the  far  end 
of  the  Meat  Department  to  draw  the  customers  through  the  entire  department . 
(n-33,  S-152)  


21.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Shrinkage  in  meat  occurs  only  before  the  meat  is  pack- 
aged, and  not  after  packaging . (11-36,  S-1 69)  


22 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Deteriorat  ion  is  a continuous  problem  and  must  be 

guarded  against  at  every  step  in  the  Meat  Department  operation » 
(n-38,  S-178)  


23.  The  average  display  case  life  of  the  various  types  of  meat  are:  (n-41 , S-197 ) 


• Ground  Beef  — days 

• Beef,  Pork,  Lamb,  Veal,  Poultry,  and  Fish  — days 

• Smoked  Meat  — days 
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24.  (TRUE  or  FALSE ) When  receiving , handling  and  stoxing  meats , it  is 
important  to  keep  smoked  meats  and  table  ready  meats  at  a relatively 
high  humidity,  and  fresh  meats  at  a relatively  low  humidity,  to  preserve 

the  quality  of  the  meat.,  {in-4 ) 

25.  (TRUE  or  FAU* ) All  meat  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  is  subject  to 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  inspection,  but  the  inspected 
meat  does  not  have  to  bti  govemment-graded.  (III-6 ) 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #8 


In  Unit  #7 , we  studied  what  many  people  in  the  retail  food  industry  consider 
to  be  the  most  important  department  in  a supermarket  — the  Meat  Department. 

In  this  Unit  we  will  cover  what  many  others  in  the  trade  consider  to  be 
equally  important  — the  Produce  Department.  The  opportunity  to  lend  a fresh 
quality  image  to  the  entire  store  is  Just  one  reason  why  this  department  is 
so  important  in  most  supermarkets.  More  reasons  that  highlight  this  importance 
are  contained  in  the  following  material. 

Specifically,  in  this  Unit  we  will  study' 

Section  I.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT 

A.  Location  and  Layout  of  the  Produce  Department 

B.  Personnel  in  the  Produce  Department 

C.  Comparison  of  Customer- Service  and  Clerk-Service 
Produce  Departments 

D.  Share  of  Total  Sales  by  Type  of  Produce 

Section  II.  THE  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 

A.  Importance  of  the  Produce  Department 

B.  Elements  of  Effective  Produce  Merchandising 

C.  Major  Problems  in  the  Produce  Department 
Section  III.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT 

A.  Ordering  of  Produce 

B.  Receiving,  Handling,  and  Storing  Produce 

C.  Product  Information 
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I.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT 


As  a result  of  the  excellent  transportation  system  that  exists  today,  a wide 
selection  of  produce  Items  — from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  many 
foreign  countries  — is  available  the  year  round.  This  tremendous  variety  has 
accounted  for  an  increase  in  consumption  of  produce  from  300  pounds  per 
person  per  year  in  1929,  to  500  pounds  per  person  in  1964. 

Today's  supermarket  shopper  expects  to  find  from  50  to  150  different  items  in 
the  Produce  Department.  Not  only  does  she  expect  to  find  them,  she  also 
expects  them  to  be  fresh,  top-quality  items.  Store  operators  are  eager  to 
satisfy  these  demands , for  their  fulfillment  results  in  loyal  store  customers . 

In  fact,  the  store's  reputation  is  at  stake  in  the  Produce  Department, 


LOCATION  AND  LAYOUT  OF  THE  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT 

Since  the  Produce  Department  is  so  Important,  the  department's  location  and 
layout  are  Important  factors  in  a store's  success. 

1.  Location  of  the  Department 

The  Produce  Department  should  be  close  to  the  workroom  and  the  receiving 
door,  to  reduce  handling  and  exposure  to  uncontrollable  temperature  and 
humidity  conditions.  This  is  Important  because  produce  items  are  living 
cpllular  bodies  that  tend  to  lose  a portion  of  their  life  at  each  handling.  A 
minimum  of  handling  means  a prolonged  display  case  life. 

In  general,  the  Produce  Department  should  be  located  in  a high- traffic  area 
at  the  perimeter  of  the  store . As  we  saw  in  Unit  #7,  the  department  often 
follows  the  Meat  Department.  This  arrangement  assists  shoppers  in  completing 
their  meal  planning  and  encourages  a profitable  flow  of  traffic  through  the 
store.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  A) 


DIAGRAM  A 
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In  many  supermarkets , the  Produce  Department  is  located  near  the  front 
entrance,  and  is  the  first  department  that  shoppers  see  upon  entering  the 
store.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  B)  This  arrangement  causes  most  shoppers  to  pass 
through  the  Produce  Department  to  reach  other  needed  items , thus  exposing 
them  to  the  many  high-margin  impulse  items  in  the  department. 


2.  Layout  of  the  Department 

The  best  possible  location  for  the  Produce  Department  — in  a high-traffic 
area  at  the  perimeter  of  the  store  and  convenient  to  the  workroom  and  the 
receiving  door  — will  not  necessarily  mean  a successful  produce  operation. 

The  layout  of  the  department  is  also  Important . Some  points  to  be  considered 
regarding  the  Produce  Department  layout  are : 

• Aisle  space  should  be  adequate  for  browsing  (at  least  5 feet  wide), 
yet  narrow  enough  to  permit  cross -aisle  shopping. 

• The  weighing  (or  customer  service)  station  should  be  conveniently 
situated  for  customers  and  for  department  personnel. 

• Positioning  of  normal  display  cases  should  permit  ample  space  for 
special  displays. 

The  actual  layout  of  the  department  will  of  course  depend  on  its  location  and 
the  amount  of  space  available,  and  also  on  whether  the  department  is  clerk- 
service  or  customer-service.  For  example,  in  a completely  self-service 
department  with  all  items  pre-packaged,  no  weighing  station  is  needed.  (The 
major  differences  between  clerk-service  and  customer-service  departments 
are  covered  later  in  this  Section. ) 
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a.  Placement  nf  the  Display  Cases 


In  many  supermarkets,  the  Produce  Department  consists  of  n fflUQlS  §tf flight 
aisle  with  center-aisle  display  tables.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  C)  Although  this 
layout  provides  plenty  of  opportunity  for  effective  merchandising  in  the  form 
of  special  displays  on  the  center-aisle  tables,  it  discourages  cross-aisle 
shopping.  Customers  tend  to  shop  either  one  side  of  the  aisle  or  the  other, 
instead  of  shopping  the  entire  department.  Further,  the  center-aisle  tables 
tend  to  create  congestion  in  the  department. 


ROW  OF 
TRAFFIC 


LX.J 


FEATURE 

mSPLAY 

TABLE 


FEATURE 

OISPUY 

TABLE 


CUSTOMER 
INEI6H  STATION 
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fRlZlM 
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FROZEN  FRUITS  AND  iftMTABLtS 

FROZEN  SPECIALTIES 
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Recent  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  tests  indicate  that  a single 
aisle  straight  line  department  with  no  ce_nter  aisle  display  tables  is  less 
congested  and  prompts  a more  thorough  shopping  of  the  department  by  13% 
to  21%.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  D)  The  same  study  points  out  that  customers  spend 
more  time  in  the  Produce  Department  than  in  all  other  departments  except 
the  Grocery  Department.  This  in  Itself  is  good  reason  for  using  the 
uncongested  single  aisle  straight  line  layout  with  no  center  display  tables. 
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b.  Ixication  of  the  Weighing  Station 


In  most  supermarkets,  the  weighing  station  (or  customer  service  station)  is 
located  within  the  Produce  Department.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  E)  In  such  cases,  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  the  station  should  be  positioned  at  the  end  of  the 
flow  of  traffic . as  shown  in  Diagrams  C and  D,  rather  than  in  the  middle  of 
the  department.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  congestion  within  the  department. 


DIAGRAM  E 


In  some  stores , the  customer  service  station  has  been  removed  from  the 
Produce  Department  and  placed  at  the  check-out  counters . In  effect , this 
makes  the  Produce  Department  a completely  self-service  department. 

( SEE  DIAGRAM  F ) 


DIAGRAM  F 
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Some  of  the  major  advantages  of  locating  the  customer  service  station  inthe 
department  are : 

• Lower  equipment  costs.  (Each  check-out  counter  requires  a scale 
if  weighing  stations  are  located  at  the  check-outs . ) 

• Experienced  produce  personnel  in  the  department  are  less  apt  to 
make  mistakes  and  are  better  able  to  help  customers. 


Closer  customer  contact  is  achieved  if  someone  is  present  in  the 
department  at  all  times . 

Produce  items  are  protected  better  if  purchases  are  bagged  in  the 

l »n  tte  -n  «1 .!«  ».».«>■  .toPPM 

trip. ) 

Shoppers  know  the  exact  price  of  their  purchases  before  they  reach 
the  check-out  counters. 


• The  check-out  operation  is  speeded -bottlenecks  and  delays  are 
prevented. 

Some  of  the  major  advantages  of  locating  the  customer  service  stations 
<;;!heck-OHt  * 


• Produce  clerks  can  concentrate  on 
without  interruptions  for  weighing 


servicing  the  display  cases 
customers'  purchases. 


There  is  less  congestion  in  the 

need  not  wait  to  have  their  purchases  weighed.  Thus,  shopping 
is  faster. 

Removal  of  the  weighing  station  provides  additional  space  for 
display  cases  or  special  displays. 


There  is  a saving  of  labor  and  suppUes,  since  individual  items 
usually  are  not  bagged  separately. 


c.  Space  for  Displavs 

The  layout  of  the  Produce  ^eP^ment  T^rmaSarr'' 

reVttg“oufo^^^^^^^  their  special  displays  exclusively  to  the 
center-aisle  tables. 
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The  use  of  feature  displays  slotted  In  or  between  the  normal  display  caseg  is 
even  more  effective  from  the  standpoint  of  promoting  thorough  shopping  of  the 
department.  This  arrangement,  as  illustrated  in  Diagram  D,  exposes  shoppers 
to  more  items  in  the  department  than  does  the  center”aisle  display  table 
arrangement. 


The  straight  line  department  without  center"aisle  display  tables  also  permits 
best  use  of  pxtanslon  displays.  These  are  basically  projections  of  the 
normal  display  cases.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  G)  If  the  extension  displays  are 
alternately  positioned  on  both  sides  of  the  single  aisle  and  filled  with  high- 
demand  and  feature  produce  items , a more  thorough  shopping  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  the  department  is  usually  achieved. 


Another  type  of  display  that  is  effectively  used  in  the  Produce  Department, 
particularly  with  the  straight  line  single  aisle  layout,  is  the  <iligPlay« 
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Arrangement  of  Items  in  the  Display  Cases 


Produce  items  are  often  grouped  by  consumer  use  into  five  major  product  categories 
or  groupings : 

• Staple  vegetables  — potatoes,  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  etc. 

• Cooking  vegetables  — corn,  peas,  beans,  cauliflower,  squash, 
egg-plant,  brussel  sprouts,  beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  etc. 

• Salad  items  — lettuce,  cabbage,  celery,  peppers,  cucumbers, 
carrots,  etc. 

• Staple  fruits  — apples,  oranges,  bananas,  etc. 

• Seasoncl  fruits  — melons,  peaches,  grapes,  etc. 

Various  approaches  are  used  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  items  within 
the  department.  In  some  stores,  items  in  each  product  category  are  displayed 
together  in  the  same  section  of  the  department.  In  other  stores,  products  are 
intermixed  without  grouping  like  items  together.  In  still  other  stores,  items 
are  separated  into  the  two  major  groupings,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Regardless  of  which  of  these  approaches  is  used,  high-demand  items  and 
feature  items  should  be  scattered  throughout  each  section  or  throughout  the 
department,  instead  of  being  displayed  next  to  each  other.  Semi-demand  or 
seasonal  items  and  impulse  items  should  be  displayed  next  to  each  high-demand 
or  feature  item.  This  not  only  exposes  shoppers  to  more  items  in  the  department, 
it  also  reduces  congestion  in  the  department. 

The  illustration  below  shows  how  high-demand  items  can  be  scattered  through- 
out the  Salad  section  of  the  Produce  Department. 


This  diagram  illustrates  another  objective  in  laying  out  the  Produce  Department : 
achieving  color  contrast  in  the  display  cases.  Notice  how  red  and  dark  green 
salad  items  are  displayed  next  to  light  green  items.  In  the  same  way,  different 
types  of  apples  could  be  scattered  throughout  the  Fruit  section,  intermixed  with 
pears  (green),  peaches  (yellow),  oranges  (orange),  plums  (purple),  and  so  on. 
This  kind  of  color  contrast  within  each  section  or  within  the  department  as  a 
whole  adds  eye-appeal  and  interest  to  the  department. 
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PERSONNEL  IN  THE  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT 


The  stdff  of  the  Produce  Depertment  in  en  dver6ge“Slzed  supermerket  usually 
consists  of: 

• Produce  Manager.  The  Produce  Manager  is  a very  important  member  of  the 
store's  management  team.  Proper  management  of  his  personnel,  workroom 
production,  and  inventory  is  necessary  if  the  department  is  to  yield  maxi- 
mum sales  and  profits  for  the  store  and  develop  loyal  customers. 

Besides  possessing  the  essential  management  skills  in  the  broad  areas  of 
financial  and  inventory  control,  planning,  customer  relations,  and 
employee  relations,  the  Produce  Manager  must  also  know  some  of  the 
physiology  of  each  type  of  produce  item.  He  must  not  only  know  the  proper 
method  for  trimming,  storing  and  displaying  each  item  to  retain  freshness, 
he  must  also  know  how  to  re-condition  items  that  may  be  starting  to  lose 
their  freshness  in  order  to  make  them  saleable.  Finally,  the  Produce 
Manager  must  be  an  expert  at  merchandising  produce  items. 

• Assistant  Producp  Manager.  The  Assistant  Produce  Manager  is  the  Produce 
Manager's  right-hand  man  and  assumes  the  responsibility  for  operating  the 
department  when  the  Produce  Manager  is  not  present.  In  many  stores,  the 
Assistant  Produce  Manager  mans  the  weighing  station  and/or  handles  the 

preparation  room. 

0 Preparation  Room  Personnel.  In  the  preparation  room  or  workroom,  produce 
is  unpacked  and  trimmed  before  being  put  in  the  display  cases.  In  stores 
selling  pre-packaged  produce,  the  items  are  also  weighed,  priced,  pack- 
aged, and  labeled  in  the  preparation  room.  The  size  of  the  preparation 
room  staff  will  vary  in  number,  depending  on  the  volume  of  sales  in  the 
Produce  Department  and  whether  the  department  is  clerk-service  or 
customer- service . 

The  Importance  of  team-work  among  personnel  in  the  Produce  Department  cannot 
be  over-emphasized.  An  essential  part  of  the  Produce  Manager's  job  is  to 
develop  this  team  spirit  on  the  part  of  each  employee  in  the  department. 


COMPARISON  OF  CUSTOMER-SERVICE  AND  CLERK-SERVICE  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENTS 


The  location  and  layout  of  the  Produce  Department  — as  well  as  the  personnel 
requirements  in  the  department  — depend  in  part  on  whether  the  department  is 
a clerk-service  department  or  a customer-service  department. 
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Basically,  the  differences  between  clerk-service  and  customer- service  are 
these : 

• A fr^*^»“k-servi<"«>  Hpoartment  is  one  in  which  a Produce  Clerk  is 
available  in  the  department  at  all  times  to  assist  customers  in 
selecting  items  and  to  weigh  and  price-mark  customers'  purchases. 

• A riistomer-service  or  self-service  department  is  one  in  which 
customers  select  their  own  items  — either  all  items  are  pre- 
packaged and  can  be  put  directly  into  customers'  shopping  carts, 
or  customers  bag  their  own  purchases  and  have  them  weighed 
and  priced  at  the  check-out  counter. 

The  following  are  considered  the  major  advantages  of  a customer-service 
Produce  Department : 

• More  convenient  for  the  shopper  — saves  her  time. 

• Increases  the  number  of  units  the  shopper  will  pick  up, 
assuming  that  items  are  pre-packaged. 

• Reduces  labor  costs , particularly  in  stores  with  large 
produce  volume. 

• Reduces  shrinkage  due  to  product  deterioration. 

• Reduces  shrinkage  due  to  customer  handling. 

• Encourages  buying  in  larger  units. 

• Makes  advertising  easier  since  items  can  be  advertised 
in  units  (for  example,  3 lbs.  of  apples  for  49<r). 

Some  commonly-cited  digadvantaaes  of  a customer-service  Produce  operation 
are : 

• Unless  all  items  are  pre-packaged,  shoppers  may  be 
reluctant  to  bag  their  own  items. 

• If  items  are  pre-packaged,  shoppers  may  be  reluctant  to 
accept  the  size  of  package  available.  Pre-packaging  takes 
away  the  right  of  choice  for  customers. 

• Shoppers  may  desire  information  about  products , since  there 
are  relatively  few  branded  or  graded  items  in  the  department. 

• Shoppers  often  cannot  determine  the  degree  of  ripeness  in 
pre-packaged  goods. 
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Many  produce  Items  are  already  pre-packaged  when  they  arrive  at  the  store  — 
about  40%  of  the  total  number  of  Items,  In  fact.  As  a result,  the  trend  today 
seems  to  be  toward  a completely  customer- service  department.  However, 
many  operators  still  feel  that  the  best  way  to  realize  maximum  produce  sales 
is  to  have  personnel  In  the  department  catering  to  and  cultivating  new 
customers . 

In  clerk-service  departments  and  In  customer- service  departments,  pre- 
packaging has  gained  in  popularity  in  recent  years.  The  following  advantages 
are  often  cited  for  pre-packaging  produce  items,  either  at  the  store  level  or 
at  some  point  before  the  products  reach  the  store . 

• Volume  can  be  increased  — packages  can  be  picked  up  much 
easier  than  individual  items. 

• Displays  can  be  built  faster  with  pre-packaged  goods. 

• Packaged  goods  maintain  a fresh  appearance  and  good 
quality  longer. 

• Packagers  can  grade  the  produce  Items , giving  all 
packages  value  appeal. 

o Stock  rotation  process  is  simpler  with  pre-packaged  items. 

• Inventory  control  is  much  faster  and  more  accurate  if  goods 
are  packaged. 

• Packages  can  be  labeled  with  store  name  to  develop 
customer  loyalty. 

A key  requirement  In  a Produce  Department  making  extensive  use  of  pre- 
packaging is  that  varlous-slzed  packages  must  be  available.  Otherwise, 
many  potential  sales  may  be  lost.  A home-maker  shopping  for  a family  of 
two,  for  example,  may  choose  to  go  elsewhere  or  do  without  Instead  of 
buying  a package  so  large  that  half  the  contents  would  spoil  before  being 
used. 

SHARE  OF  TOTAL  Sh.  ES  BY  TYPE  OF  PRODUCE 


Earlier,  we  saw  that  the  Produce  Department  contains  a number  of  Jiiabr 
demand  items » numerous  semi-demand  and  seasonal  items,  and  a great 
many  impulse  items.  As  we  also  saw,  knowing  which  Items  fall  into  each 
category  is  essential  in  laying  out  the  department  properly  and  In 
merchandising  Items  in  the  department. 
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In  the  Produce  Department  of  a typical  supermarket,  twenty-one  itemg.  (out 
of  a total  of  50  to  150  different  items  in  the  department)  agggunt  for  betvafill 
75%  and  90%  of  total  annual  dollar  sale_s  in  the  department.  These  items, 
with  their  approximate  share  of  total  annual  dollar  sales,  are  shown  below. 


% of  total 

% of  total 

FRUITS 

dollar  sales 

VEGETABLES 

dollar  sales 

Bananas 

10% 

Potatoes 

12% 

Apples 

8% 

Lettuce 

7% 

Oranges 

8% 

Onions 

3% 

Tomatoes 

5% 

Celery 

3% 

Grapes 

3% 

Beans 

3% 

Grapefruit 

3% 

Corn 

2 . 5% 

Cantaloupes 

2 . 5% 

Carrots 

2% 

Peaches 

2.5% 

Cabbage 

2% 

Berries 

2% 

Cucumbers 

1 . 5% 

Pears 

1 . 5% 

Total  Vegetables 

36% 

Watermelons 

1 . 5% 

Lemons 

1.5% 

Total  Fruits 

48.5% 

Total  Fruits 

48.5% 

Sub -total 

84.5% 

Other 

15.5% 

GRAND  TOTAL 

100% 

In  analyzing  these  figures,  we  can  see  that  six  items  account  for  roughly 
half  the  total  dollar  sales  in  the  department  Bananas,  Apples,  Oranges, 
Tomatoe s , Potatoe s , and  Lettuce . Obviously,  these  are  the  high-demand 
items  in  the  Produce  Department! 


I 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  following  material  is  presented  in  a format  known  as  programed  learning , 

In  a programed  course#  the  information  is  broken  down  into  small  "bits" 

(called  frames ) and  presented  in  step-by-step  fashion.  As  you  systemati- 
cally learn  each  new  fact  by  seeing  it  re-stated  and  repeated  in  different 
contexts#  in  subsequent  frames#  you  gradually  master  the  total  subject. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning#  as  opposed  to  traditional 
textbooks#  is  that  you  actively  participate  in  the  learning  process.  That  is# 
you  immediately  USE  the  information  that  you  learn  in  one  frame  by  writing  in 
key  words  in  the  next  one  # or  by  selecting  the  correct  word  from  a number  of 
choices  given#  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the  previous 
frames.  The  fact  that  you  can  immediately  check  your  response  for  each  frame 
is  assurance  that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed  through  the  material. 

A programed  learning  course  is  NOT  a test  # but  a self-learning  device . So  # if 
you  should  have  trouble  with  a particular  frame#  try  not  to  look  ahead. . .and 
don't  guess  wildly.  Instead#  think  a moment  and#  if  necessary#  le-read  the 
previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  correct  answer.  In  a programed 
course  # you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you  along  # and  no 
one  will  score  or  grade  your  responses. 

A final  word  before  you  begin  — programed  courses  teach#  not  test.  If  they 
remind  you  of  tests  you  have  taken  — because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in, 
and  so  on  — disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  is  used  in  this  series 
of  Self-Study  Units  for  one  primary  reason:  it  is  a proven  teaching  method  that 
can  rapidly  and  thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  information  you  can  use  to  gain 
a fuller  satisfaction  from  '^our  work  and  progress  in  your  job  in  the  retail  food 
industry.  We  think  you  w*ll  enjoy  this  new  learning  experience. 
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II.  THE  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT 

S-1  As  we  saw  in  Unit  #7,  the  Meat  Department  is 

often  considered  to  be  the  most  important 
department  in  the  supermarket  for  developing 
loval  customers.  However,  many  people  oontenH 
that  the  Produce  Department  Is  at  least  as 
important  for  develoDlna  customers . 

r R-1 
loyal 

1 

( 

1.  Space  allocations . sales . and  profits  of  i 

the  Department 

S-2  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Meat  Department, 

the  Produce  Department  is  the  most  important 
department  in  the  supermarket  when  it  comes  to 
develooina 

This  is  inCis. . ^ed  by  the  fact  that  the  Produce 
Department  has  the  hiahest  unit  sales  per  item 
of  any  department  in  the  store. 

R-2 

loyal  customers 

S-3  The  Produce  Department  (with  between  50  and 

150  items)  has  the  fewest  items  of  any 
department,  but  it  has  the  hiahest 

per  item  of  anv  department. 

R-3 

unit  sales 

h 

S-4  One  reason  for  the  Produce  Department's  having 

the  ( hi  ghee  t, . . lowest)  unit  sales  per  item  is 
that  the  department  has  the  least  number  of  items 
of  any  department  — about  3%  of  the  store's  total . 
(CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 
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R-4 

highest 

1 

S-5  With  about  83  unit  sales  per  item  per  week, 

PrnH>ir!P  Department  »*anks  hiahest  In 

oer  oer  week  of  the  six 

major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket. 

In  addition,  the  department  accounts  for  about; 

• 10%  of  the  total  selling  space ; 

• 7%  of  the  total  dollar  sales  ; 

• 11%  of  the  total  unit  sales. 

From  these  figures,  we  can  see  that  unit  Pfigg.? 
of  items  in  the  department  are  (higher, . . lower) 
than  the  average  for  the  store  as  a whole. 
(CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 

R-5 

unit  sales  (per) 
item 
lower 

S-6  Although  the  Produce  Department  has  the 

hiahest  unit  oer  item  per  week , 

the  unit  of  items  in  the 

department  are  lower  than  the  average  for 
the  store  as  a whole. 

i 

R-6 
sales 
^ prices 

1 

s-7  The  of  items  in 

the  Produce  Department  are  lower  than  the 
store  average,  and  the  department  contains  1 

the  (most  . . . fewest)  items  of  any  department 
in  tho  ctnro.  As  e result,  the  cost  of  inventory, 
in  th®  PrnHiire  Department  is  extremelv  low. 

R-7 

: unit  prices 

fewest 

S-8  The  cost  of  inventory  for  produce  (about  $400 

per  week)  is  extremely  (high  . . . low) 
considering  that  the  Produce  Department  in  a 
a typical  supermarket  accounts  for  about  7% 
of  weekly  dollar  sales. 
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R-8  S-9  The  Produce  Department  has  a relatively  low  cost 

low  of compared  to  the  other 

departments  in  the  store. 


R-9 

inventory 

S-10 

The  fact  that  the  ; 

i 

in  the  Produce  Department  is  relatively  low  and  ; 

yet  the  department's  weekly  dollar  sales  are  i 

relatively  high  would  indicate  that  the  department  | 

has  a hiah  return  on  inventory  investment.  | 

1 

: R-io 

j cost  of  inventory 

S-11 

! 

} 

c 

The  Produce  Department  provides  the  second- 
hiahest  annual  return  on 

of  the  six  maior 

departments  in  the  typical  supermarket. 

\ R-ll 

Inventory  investment 

S-12 

The  fact  that  the  Produce  Department  provides 
the  - return  on 

inventory  investment  for  any  department  in  the 
store  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Produce 
Deoartment  has  a hiahjrate  of  turnover. 

R-12  S-13  The  Produce  Department  provides  the  second- 

second-highest  highest  on 

and  also  the  second- 

highest  annual  rate  of 

(about  78  turns  per  year). 


R-13  S-14  The  Produce  Department's  annual 

' return  (on)  inventory  is  about  78  turns 

Investment  per  year,  compared  to  about  28  turns  for  the 

■ turnover  store  as  a whole,  about  20  turns  for  the  Grocery 

[ Department,  about  58  turns  for  the  Meat 

Department,  and  about  125  turns  for  the  Bakery 
Department. 
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R-14 

rate  of  turnover 

S-15 

1 

j 

! 

t 

The  rate  of  turnover  in  the  Produce  Department 
(about  turns  per  year)  is  second  only 

to  the  Bakery  Department  (about  125  turns  per 
year ) . 

R-15 

78  (turns) 

S-16 

1 

i 

The  Produce  Department  provides  the  second- 

highest  annual  return  on  | 

. laraelv  because  the  cost 

of  inventory  is  extremely  low  and  the  rate  of  j 

tiirnnwfir  is  rfilatlvely  hioh  ( about  tUTnS  | 

por  Also,  the  aross  marain  on  produce  i 

items  is  quite  hlah  — about  25%  to  811%. 

1 

R-16 

Inventory  Investment 
78  (turns) 

S-17 

The  Produce  Department's  j 

of  about  25%  to  30%  is  one  of 

the  highest  (if  not  the  highest)  of  the  six 
major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket. 

R-17 

gross  margin 

f 

S-18 

The  gross  margin  for  the  store  as  a whole  is 
about  18%  to  20%  # for  the  Grocery  Department 
about  16%  to  18%  # and  for  the  Produce 
Department  about  % to  %• 

R-18 

25%  (to)  30% 

S-19 

As  we've  seen#  the  Produce  Department 
provides  the  second-highest  return  on 
inventory  investment#  largely  because: 

• The  cost  of  inventory  in  the  department  is 

extremely  (high  ...  low) 

• The  rate  of  turnover  In  the  department 

(about  turns  per  year)  is  second- 

highest  in  the  store. 

• The  gross  margin  for  the  department  (about 

% to  %)  is  one  of  the  highest 

in  the  store#  if  not  the  highest. 
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R-19 

low 

78  (turns) 
25%  (to)  30% 


S-20  The  fact  that  the  Produce  Department  provides  the 
second-highest  - - 

and  an  extremely  high  rate  of ^ 

mislead  some  in  believing  the  department  s full 
potential  has  been  achieved.  Quite  the  opposite 
is  true,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  .gnlY  s)?9Ut 
h^lf  thf^  shnnners  buv  from  the  dePaitmeOL  on 

any  given  shopping  trip. 


R-20 

return  (on)  Inventory 
investment 
turnover 


2.  r.nnsnmer  Attitudes  toward  the  PfOdugfi. 
Department 

S-2 1 In  recent  -=tore  tests , QO  out  of  every  1 00  ShOPPSia 
entering  the  store  passed  the  Produce  Department, 

but  only (WHAT  PORTION?  ) 

(about  56  out  of  100)  bought  at  least  one  produce 

item. 


R-21 

about  half 


S-22  If 


(HOW  MANY?)  out  of  every 


100  shoppers  entering  the  store  pass  the  Produce 

Department  and  only (WHAT 

PORTION? ) of  them  buy  at  least  one  produce  item, 
we  can  see  that  the  potential  for  this  department 


R-22 

; 90 

i about  half  (or  56) 


S-23  Despite  the  high  rate  of  turnover  and  the  high 
return  on  inventory  investment  in  the  Produce 
Department,  the  potential  in  the  department  (or 
the  opportunity  for  even  greater  sales  and  Profits ) 
is  wety  (high  ..•  low)» 


'p 


f- 
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R-23 

high 


R-24 

potential 

about  half  (or  56) 


R-25 

True 


R-26 
are  not 


S-24  The in  the  Produce 

Department  is  very  high,  as  indicated  by 
recent  store  tests  in  which  90  out  of  every 
100  customers  entering  the  store  passed  the 

Produce  Department , but  only ( HOW 

MANY?  ) bought  at  least  one  item.  In  the 
same  tests,  shoppers  were  asked  "How 
much  difference  do  you  find  among  supermarkets 
in  produce?" 

• 27%  replied  "a  great  difference" . 

• replied  "some  difference". 

• 41%  replied  "little  difference". 


S-25  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Almost  half  of  the  customers 
interviewed  in  recent  store  tests  noted  little 
difference  in  the  Produce  Departments  of 
different  supermarkets.  


S-26  Many  people  evidently  (are  ...  are  not) 
conscious  of  the  level  of  quality  of  produce 
sold  in  different  stores,  because  only  32% 
of  the  shoppers  notice  "some  difference" 
and  only  27%  notice  "a  great  difference"  in 
produce  among  supermarkets  • In  fact , 
when  customers  were  asked  "Why  do  you 
shop  THIS  store  ? " only  about  one -third 
mentioned  the  produce. 


S-27  Only  about  (WHAT 

PORTION?  ) of  the  shoppers  patronize  a 
particular  supermarket  because  of  the 
Produce  Department. 
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S-28 


We  have  seen  that : 


R-27 

one-third 
(or  1 out  of  3) 


Only (WHAT  PORTION?  ) 

of  every  100  shoppers  entering  the  store  buy 
from  the  Produce  Department. 

Almost  (WHAT  PORTION?)  of 

the  shoppers  notice  little  difference  among 

the  Produce  Departments  of  different  supermarkets 


Only 


(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of 


chnnnpr<5  cionsider  the  Produce  Department 


an  important  factor  in  their  choice  of  a store 
to  patronize. 


The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  many  stores 
could  do  a better  job  in  the  department  and  realize 
the  high  potential  the  department  offers . 


R-28 

about  half  (or  56) 
half  (or  41%) 
one -third 


S-29  A store's  Produce  Department  must  provide  items 
of  a i^9nsistent  high  quality  week  after  week  in 

order  to  realize  the  high  — 

department  offers , because  customers  don  t have 
the  wide  range  of  familiar  brands  to  choose  from 
as  in  other  departments  (except  the  Meat 
Department ) . 


R-29 

potential 


S-30  In  most  other  departments  of  the  supermarket, 
customers  can  choose  from  a wide  range  of 
familiar  brands.  However,  this  is  not  the  case 


in  the  Produce  Department,  where  most  items 
are  "unbranded" . Thus,  customers  must  rely 
on  the  store  to  provide  produce  items  of  a 

consistent 

week  after  week. 
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R-30  S-31  Shoppers  in  the  Produce  Department  need  to  be 

high  quality  sure  that  they  are  making  worthwhile  purchases. 

Since  they  don't  have  the  wide  range  of 

to  choose 

from,  they  therefore  rely  on  the  store  to  provide 
produce  items  of  a consistent  


R-31 

familiar  brands 
high  quality 

S-32 

! 

The  Produce  Department  must  offer  products  | 

of  consistent  high  quality  because  customers 
have  neither  the  wide  ranae  of  ^ 

to  choose  from  as  in  other  i 

■ 

deoartments  nor  a knowledae  of  the  standards  ! 

nf  quality  to  quids  thsm  In  selectlna  producs.  J 

R-32 

familiar  brands 

S-33 

' i 

) 

When  buying  produce,  shoppers  cannot  be  1 

sure  of  the  quality  of  the  items  because  they  j 

don't  have  the  same  wide  range  of  familiar  i 

brands  from  which  to  choose  nor  a knowledge  j 

of  the  of 

to  guide  their  choice.  i 

t 

i 

; R-33 

standards  (of) 
quality 

S-34 

1 

1 

Shoppers  in  the  Produce  Department  rely  i 

heavily  on  the  store  to  provide  produce  of 
consistent 
week  after  week. 

R-34 

high  quality 

S-35 

A store  can  develop  loyal  customers  by  providing 
produce  of  a consistent  high  quality,  since 
shoppers  do  not  have  the  wide  range  of 

from  which  1 

to  choosSr  nor  ths  knowledae  of  the 

of  to  alwavs  make  a aood  choice  I 

in  buying  produce.  i 

1 

1 

i 
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R-35 

familiar  brands 
standards  (of) 
quality 


R-36 

high  quality 


R-37 

merchandising 


R-38 

high  quality 


S-36  Besides  providing  produce  of  a consistent  

, effective  merchandising  must  also 

be  employed  in  the  Produce  Department  in  order  to 
develop  loyal  customers  and  obtain  maximum  sales 
and  profits  from  the  department. 


ELEMtNfS  Or  tff-ECTIVE  PRuDUC-' 


S-37  The  main  elements  of  effective 

for  produce  are : realistic  pricing,  proper  packaging. 
attractive  display,  and  aggressive  promotion. 


1.  The  Pricing  of  Produce 

S-38  Not  only  do  customers  expect  a store  to  provide 

produce  of  consistent 

they  also  expect  the  items  in  the  department  to  be 
realistically  priced.  For  one  thing,  they  expect 
the  prices  of  produce  items  to  decline  during  peak 
seasons. 


S-39  Produce  is  extremely  seasonal,  and  the  prices  of 
produce  items  are  largely  dependent  on  supply 
and  demand.  Thus,  shoppers  generally  expect 
prices  to  (vise  ...  decline)  during  the  peak 
season.  Strange  to  say,  though,  many  shoppers 
seem  surprised  when  prices  rise  as  the  availability 
of  quality  produce  declines  in  the  off  season. 


R-39 

decline 
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S-40  Shoppers  expect  prices  to  decline  when  produce 

is  plentiful  during  the  . 

However,  many  shoppers  don't  realize  that  prices 
inevitably  rise  when  produce  is  scarce  during  the 
, and  so  they  often 

refuse  to  buy. 
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R-40 

peak  season 
off  season 

S-41  Since  produce  prices  are  large V dependent  on 

Cl^ipply  and  demand,  prices  usually  ^ 

during  the  peak  season  and  durino  the 

off  season.  Thus,  it  is  important  that  produce  be 
realistically  priced,  particularly  during  the  off 
season  when  many  customers'  reluctance  to  buy 
may  cause  excessive  spoilage. 

R-41 

decline 

rise 

S-42  Most  shoppers  are  willing  to  pay  for  top  quality 
products.  However,  products  that  are  less 
than  top  quality  ( sometimes  the  only  available 
products  during  the  off  season)  should  be 
r^^aiisticallv  to  motivate  shoppers 

to  accept  the  lower  quality  until  the  seasonal  ^ 

flow  of  quality  products  begins  again. 

R-42 

priced 

j 

i 

\ 

S-43  One  element  of  effective  merchandising  in  the  1 

Prodv  Je  Department  is  that  items  be  — 1 

. both  durlna  the  season 

when  produce  is  plentlfuly  and  during  the 
season  when  it  is  scarce.  Another  element  of 
effective  merchandising  in  the  department  Is  | 

orooer  Dackacina.  | 

* 

j 

1 

R-43 

realistically  priced 

peak 

off 

2-  The  Packaaina  of  Produce  ! 

s ’ 

S-44  For  pre-packaged  produce  items,  proper 

means : 

f Prnwiding  good  DFOduCt  visibllitv. 

• Labeling  the  product.  ' 

J ..:elntalning  the  package  in  good  condition. 
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i 

R-44 

packaging 


S-45  When  produce  Items  are  pre-packaged,  the  use 
of  tr;^ ns  parent  film  Permits  the  customer  to  see 
the  product  before  she  buys  it.  In  other  words, 
transparent  film  provides  good  product 


5 

I 

I 


j^«45  S”46  Proper  packaging  of  produce  is  an  element  of 


visibility 

effective  merchandising,  and  the  use  of  transparent  i 

film  in  packaging  is  a way  to  provide  good  | 

so  i 

that  customers  can  see  what  they  are  buying.  i 

i R-46 

; product  visibility 

r 

r 

S-47 

Tho  iiRP  of  transparent  in  packaging 

produce  permits  good  product 
and  hellos  customers  make  the  right  selection 
when  buying  produce . 

R-47 
i film 
; visibility 

k 

S-48 

When  usina 

for  pre-packaged  produce,  it  is  important  to 
position  the  items  so  the  surfaces  visible  to 
the  shopper  are  representative  of  the  contents 
of  the  entire  oackaga. 

r 

f R-48 

transparent  film 

r 

f 

; 

S-49 

Some  produce  items  are  wrapped  with  a cardboard 
backing  or  tray  which  prevents  complete  inspection 
of  the  package  contents . Therefore , preparation 
room  personnel  must  take  special  care  to  ensure 

that  the  visible  surfaces  are  

of  the  contents  of  the  entire  package.  | 

1 R-49 

representative 

i 

r 

r 

f 

i' 

S-50 

One  factor  in  the  packaging  of  produce  is  good 
proHiiot  - making  sure  that 

of  the  entire 

Another  is  the  labels  of  the  packages. 

i 
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R-50 

visibility 
representative  of 
the  contents 


S-51  The  labels  on  pre-packaged  produce  should  tell 

customers  what  they  are  buying  and  how  much  they 
are  spending.  The  weight,  the  price  per  pound, 
the  retail  price,  and  the  store  name  should  appear 
on  the  of  each  package . 


R-Sl 

label 

S-52 

i 

Besides  the  weight,  the  price  per  pound,  the  retail  j 

orice.  and  the  store  name,  the  on  a 

oackaae  of  produce  miaht  also  contain  some  selling 
Dhrase  or  reason  to  buy. 

« 

j 

R-52 

label 

S-53 

1 

t 

1 

The  label  used  on  pre-packaged  produce  can  serve  | 

a dual  purpose.  It  should  include  the  weight,  the  [ 

price  per  pound,  the  retail  price  and  the  store  name.  | 
It  can  also  act  as  a merchandising  tool  if  it  contains  ’ 
some  selling  phrase  or  | 

. (Of  course,  two  separate  labels  could  1 

F 

be  used  or  pre-printed  plastic  bags  for  high-demand  j 

items  such  as  lettuce  and  apples. ) | 

R“53 

reason  to  buy 

r 

S-54 

"Fresh  Daily"  for  lettuce,  "Today’s  Special"  for  a 
featured  item,  and  "From  Farm  to  You"  for  green 
beans  or  corn  — these  are  some  examples  of  a 

or 

that  can  be  included  on  the 

label  of  a pre-packaged  produce  item  or  on  the  pre- 
printed plastic  bag  containing  the  item. 

R“54 

selling  phrase 
reason  to  buy 

S-55 

The  labels  on  pre-packaged  produce  can  serve  as  j 

effective  merchandising  tools  if  they  contain  some 

or  reason  to 

buy.  ; 

t 

R-55 

selling  phrase 

S-S6 

1 

Good  product  and  the  ! 

on  the  package  are  important  in 
ore -packaged  produce.  The  condition  of  the 
packages  is  also  important. 
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visibility 
' label 


S-57  Many  customers  are  reluctant  to  buy  a package  of 
produce  that  has  a shabby  appearance  resulting 
from  moisture  or  repeated  customer  handling.  In 
short,  the  salability  of  the  item  depends  to  a large 
extent  on  the  of  package . 


R-  57 
condition 


S-58  A shabby  package  gives  the  appearance  that  the 

item  has  been  in  the  display  case  for  a long  period 
of  time  and  that  the  quality  has  deteriorated.  In 

other  words,  the of  the  item 

has  been  reduced  because  of  the  poor  — 

of  the  package . 


R-58 

salability 

condition 


S-59  Proper  packaging,  an  element  of  effective  produce 
merchandising,  includes: 

• Good  product  

• xhe  on  the  packages. 

• The  of  the  packages. 

Another  element  of  effective  produce  merchandising 
is  the  attractive  display  of  items  in  the  Produce 
Department. 


R-59 


3.  The  Display  of  Produce 


visibility 

label 

condition 


S-60  Produce  items  are  generally  the  most  colorful  items 
in  the  store  on  a year-round  basis  and  thus  should 

be  attractively Ibe  display 

cases . 


R-60 

displayed 


S-61  Two  popular  principles  of  arranging  produce  items  in 
cases  are  to  lay  out  the 

department: 


• By  use. 

• By  color  contrast. 


I 


R-61 

display 


R-62 

display  cases 


R-63 

use 


R-64 

use 


S-62  If  all  of  the  salad  items  in  a Produce  Department 

(for  example:  Lettuce,  Radishes,  Cucumbers,  etc.) 

are  grouped  together  in  the  

, we  could  say  that  the  display  cases 

were  laid  out  by  use. 


S-63  The  five  major  categories  of  produce  items  are: 

• Staple  vegetables  — potatoes,  onions,  etc. 

• Cooking  vegetables  — corn,  peas,  beans, 
beets , etc . 

• Salad  items  — lettuce , cabbage , tomatoes  , etc . 

• Staple  fruits  — apples,  oranges,  bananas,  etc. 

• Seasonal  fruits  — melons , peaches  , grapes , etc . 

A Produce  Department  where  items  are  grouped  in 
sections  according  to  these  categories  is  said 
to  be  laid  out  by  . 


S-64  If  all  of  the  cooking  vegetables  (for  example;  Beans, 
Peas , Turnips , Beets  , etc . ) were  grouped  together 
in  the  display  cases , the  Produce  Department  would 
be  laid  out  by  . 


S-65  Besides  grouping  produce  in  the  display  cases  by 

, the  items  within  each  section  should  be 

laid  out  by  color  contrast. 


R-65 

use 


S-66  Produce  items  are  the  most  colorful  items  in  the 

supermarket . Therefore , it  would  be  advantageous 
to  display  items  by  contrast. 
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R-66 

color 


R-67 

color  contrast 


I -V/ 


fv  A 
:• 


S-67  In  recent  store  tests,  it  was  determined  that  over 
half  of  the  people  buying  produce  items  bought  oji 
imoulse.  Therefore,  attractive  display  of  produce 

items  by  ; 

seem  to  be  an  effective  means  of  merchandising. 


S-68  If  Apples,  Bananas,  Oranges,  Plums,  Peaches,  and 
Cherries  were  arranged  side  by  side  in  the  display 
cases,  the  shoppers  would  be  exposed  to  a section 

laid  out  by  — * 


R-68 

color  contrast 


R-69 
over  half 


'•"*  f % *■ 


S-69  Since 


S-70 


(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the 


oince - \ 

shoppers  buying  produce  items  buy  on  impulse,  it 

seems  likely  that  a layout  of  the  display  cases  using 
color  contrast  would  stimulate  more  produce  sales. 


Two  main  principles  of  laying  out  the  Produce 
Department  are  to  arrange  items  in  the  display  cases: 


• By 

• By  * 

In  addition,  >^iqh-dpmand  items  should  be  scattered 
throughout  the  department. 


R-70 

use 

color  contrast 


S-71  As  we  saw  in  Section  I,  six  items  account  for  roughly 
half  the  total  dollar  sales  in  the  Produce  Department 
— Bananas,  Apples,  Oranges,  Tomatoes,  Potatoes, 
and  Lettuce.  These  six  hiah-demand  items  should 
be  (grouped  together  ...  scattered  throughout 
the  department) , 


R-71 

scattered  throughout 
the  department 


S"72  Bananas,  Apples,  Oranges,  Tomatoes,  Potatoes 
and  Lettuce  are  the  six 


items  in  the  Produce  Department.  These  items 
should  be  scattered  throughout  the  department  to 
encourage  more  extensive  shopping  of  the  department 
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R-72  S-73  The  six  high-demand  items  which  account  for  | 

high-demand  roughly  (WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the 

Produce  Department’s  total  dollar  sales  should  be 

throughout  the  department. 

Semi-demand  and  impulse  items  should  be  displayed 
on  both  sides  of  each  high-demand  item  to  expose 
shoppers  to  more  of  these  high-margin  items.  | 

i 


R-73 

half 

scattered 

S-74 

-i 

1 

5 

Within  the  Produce  Deoartment.  the  six 

items  should  be  scattered  throughout 
the  department  with  the  semi-demand  and  impulse 
items  on  both  sides  of  them. 

R-74 

high-demand 

S-75 

Over  half  of  the  people  buying  produce  buy  on 
impulse.  As  a result,  many  successful  store  : 

operators  recommend  displaying  semi-demand  and 
impulse  items  on  both  sides  of  the  six  ” i 

items  to  stimulate  impulse  sales.  ! 

Many  operators  also  recommend  spreading  seasonal  j 

items  throughout  the  department. 

R-75 

high-demand 

S-76 

i 

1 

As  we  saw,  about  half  the  shoppers  buying  produce  i 

items  buy  on  impulse.  Thus,  it  would  be  advantageous  | 
to  spread  seasonal  items  throughout  the  entire  j 

department,  to  expose  shoppers  to  more  items  and  | 

thus  stimulate  buying. 

i 

R-76 

impulse 

S-77 

I 

1 

Strawberries  are  one  of  the  items 

that  could  be  positioned  throughout  the  department. 

R-77 

seasonal 

r 

y 

S-78 

In  the  Produce  Department,  Pumpkins,’ Strawberries, 
Peaches,  Cranberries,  Cherries,  and  Tangerines 
are  a few  that 

could  be  positioned  throughout  the  display  cases  to  | 

stimulate  impulse  sales.  ! 

! 

i 
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R-78 

seasonal  items 

S-79 

Resides  Dositioning 

throughout  the  department,  many  successful  produce 
operators  also  recommend  oeriodicallv  relocating 
items  within  the  department  to  stimulate  more 

buying. 

1 R-79 

seasonal  items 
impulse 

S-80 

In  the  store  tests  mentioned  earlier,  abo  \t  half  of 
the  shoppers  entering  the  store  bought  at  least  one 
item  from  the  Produce  Department.  About  half  of 
these  buying  customers  bought  on  impulse.  There- 
fore, successful  produce  operators  recommend 
oeriodicallv  items  within  the  1 

department  to  stimulate  impulse  sales. 

R-80 

relocating 

S-81 

( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Periodically  relocating  items  within  | 

the  department  should  help  to  increase  impulse  sales.  j 

• i 

R-81 

True 

S-82 

An  effective  way  of  stimulating  impulse  buying  and 
adding  interest  to  the  Produce  Department  is  to 

items 

within  the  department. 

R-82 

periodically 

relocate 

S-83 

We  have  now  seen  three  of  the  elements  of  effective 
merchandising  in  the  Produce  Department: 

• Realistic 

• Proper  . 

• Attractive . 

A fourth  element  is  aggressive  promotion. 
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B-83 
pricing 
pncknging 
display 

j'  ' 


S-84 


R-84 

merchandising 


S-85 


4.  The  Promotion  of  Produce 

Aggressive  promotion  is  one  of  the  elements  of 

effective the  Produce 

Department.  Special  displays  of  feature  items  are 
an  important  type  of  promotion  in  the  department. 


Items  which  are  promoted  in  any  given  week  are 

referred  to  as items.  These  are 

often  seasonal  items  (such  as  Pumpkin  and 
Cranberries  at  Thanksgiving)  and  are  usually  on 

display. 


R?r85 
feature 


g-05  Feature  items  (which  may  or  may  not  be  seasonal 
items)  are  usually  on  special • 


Rr88 

display 


S-87  Feature  items  on 


should  be  properly  positioned  to  create  maximum 
interest.  If  a special  display  of  a feature  item  were 
placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  Produce  Department  to 
draw  the  customers  through  the  entire  department, 
we  could  say  that  the  special  display  was  properly 


R-87 

special  display 
positioned 


S-88  It  is  good  merchandising  for  feature  displays  to  be 

to  draw 

the  shoppers  through  the  entire  department. 


R-( 
properly 
positioned 


S“89  In  a single  aisle  Produce  Department,  feature  items 

are  usually 

positioned  either  at  the  end  of  the  department  or 
throughout  the  department  in  the  form  of  extension 
displays. 
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t R-89 

; Special  display 


? 


S-90  Extension  displays  are,  as  the  name  suggests, 

of  the  display  cases  that 

can  be  positioned  on  alternate  sides  of  the 
single  aisle  to  stimulate  interest  and  draw  the 
customers  through  the  entire  department. 


R-90  S-91  Special  displays  at  the  end  of  the  single  aisle 

extensions  layout  and  

positioned  on  alternate  sides  of  the  aisle  are 

examples  of  displays  properly  

to  draw  customers  through  the  entire  department. 


R-91 

extension  displays 
positioned 


S-92  Although  a special  display  must  be 


to  draw  shoppers  through  the 


entire  department,  it  must  also  be  visually 
highlighted  to  let  the  shoppers  know  that  it  IS  a 
feature  or  special  sale  item. 
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er|c 


R-92 

properly  positioned 

a 

S-93 

Merchandising  materials  (such  as  signs,  banners, 
posters,  display  cards,  shelf  strips,  and  pennants) 
rnniH  all  he  used  to  highlight 

a special  display . 

R-93 

visually 

S-94 

For  maximum  effectiveness,  special  displays  of 
feature  items  must  be  properly  positioned  and 

. The  i 

displays  must  also  be  full  and  inviting  at  all  times. 

1 

) 

1 

; R-94 

visually  highlighted 

S-95 

A display  must  be  and  inviting  if  its  I 

maximum  value  is  to  be  realized.  ; 

i 

I 

1 

1 

L — 

► 

R-95 

full 

S-96 

i 

A half-filled  special  display,  or  one  filled  w th 
bruised  or  poorly  packaged  feature  items,  would  j 

provide  a big  letdown  for  customers  and  could 

hardly  be  classified  as  a full  and  | 

display.  1 

R-96 

inviting 


S-97  Special  displays  of  feature  items,  in  addition  to 

being  properly  visually 

highlighted  with  promotional  materials,  should  be 
and  fo  attain 


^ R-97 

positioned 

full  (and)  inviting 


maximum  sales. 


S-98  The  aggressive  promotion  of  produce  items  includes 

the  use  of  special  displays  of 

(which  may  be  seasonal  items  such 

as  Pumpkins  for  Halloween  or  Cranberries  for 
Thanksgiving).  Tie-in  prompt ion_s  with  items  from 
other  departments  are  another  type  of  promotion  in 
the  Produce  Department. 
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1 R-98 

1 feature  items 

S-99  The  use  of  - promotions  in  the 

Produce  Department  are  extremely  effective,  since 
about  ( HOW  MANY?  ) out  of  every  100 

shoppers  entering  the  store  pass  the  Produce 
Department. 

t R-99 
1 tie-in 

1 

S-100  Cabbage  and  Ham,  Green  Peppers  and  Ground  Beef, 

Lettuce  and  Luncheon  Meats,  Turkey  and  Cranberries, 
Yams  and  Pork,  and  Liver  and  Onions  — all  are 
examples  of  possible 

between  the  Produce  Department 
and  the  Meat  Department. 

R-100 

tie-in  promotions 

S-101  Cereal  and  Fruit,  Cheese  and  Cauliflower,  and 

Cottage  Cheese  and  Tomatoes  are  other  examples 
of  possible  - promotions. 

R-101 

tie-in 

S-102  As  we've  seen,  the  key  elements  of  effective 
merchandising  in  the  Produce  Department  are: 

• Realistic 

• Proper 

• Attractive 

• Aaaressive 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  elements  of  elective 
produce  merchandisina . let's  look  at  the  maior 
problems  in  the  Produce  Department. 

R-102 

pricing 

packaging 

display 

promotion 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS  IN’  THE  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT 

S-103  Shrinkaqe.  spoilaqe.  and  damaqed  qoods.  are  the 

maior  in  the  Produce  Department. 

Shrinkaqe  is  the  reduction  in  size  and  weiqht  due 
to  loss  of  moisture. 
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1 . Shrinkage 


R-103 

problems 


S-104  The  reduction  in  size  and  weight  of  produce  due  to 
loss  of  moisture  is  known  as .• 


R-104 

shrinkage 


S-IOS^  Produce  loses  moisture  to  ihe  surrounding  air 

whenever  the  air  is  less  saturated  than  the  produce. 
This  loss  of  moisture  from  produce  to  the  surrounding 

air  is  known  as • For  example, 

most  fruits  contain  80%  to  95%  water  and  when  the 
water  content  of  air  is  somewhat  less  than  80%  to 
95%,  a loss  in  moisture  from  the  fruii  to  the 
surrounding  air  occurs . 


R-105 

shrinkage 


S-106  When  the  water  content  of  the  air  is  less  than  that 
of  the  produce  items,  a loss  of  moisture  from  the 

produce  to  the  surrounding occurs, 

resulting  in of  the  items. 


R-106 

air 

shrinkage 


S-107  The  loss  of  water  to  the  surrounding  air,  commonly 

known  as / can  be  reduced  by 

maintaining  proper  temperature  and  humidity . 


R-107 

shrinkage 


R-108 

humidity 
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S-108  Storing  and  displaying  produce  at  the  proper 

temperature  and will  reduce  the 

moisture  loss  that  occurs  in  produce  items. 


S-109  High  temperature  causes  many  produce  items  to 

sweat;  if  the  air  is  less  saturated  than  th^  normal 
water  content  of  the  items,  the  rate  of  shrinkage 
is  extremely  fast.  Thus,  it's  important  to  store  and 

display  produce  at  the  proper  

and  • 
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\ R-109 

temperature  (and) 
humidity 

S-llO 

1 

When  produce  is  put  on  display#  it  is  possible  to 
provide  proper  temperature  with  refrigerated  display 
cases,  but  it's  difficult  to  control  the 

of  the  surrounding  air  with  the 

same  equipment.  Usually,  the  best  solution  is  to 
periodically  sorinkle  the  produce  with  water. 

; R-110 

humidity 

S-111 

The  moisture  content  of  certain  produce  items  must 

1 

be  kept  relatively  high  to  reduce  shrinkage.  This 
can  be  done  by  having  Produce  Department  personnel 
Dpriodicallv  the  items  with  water.  ; 

i 

I 

[ R-111 

\ sprinkle 

S-112 

j 

Storing  and  displaying  produce  at  the  proper 

and  reduces 

cons  iderably . However , 

spoi^ , le  is  another  problem  altogether . 

R-112 

temperature  (and) 
humidity 
shrinkage 

r 

c 

S-113 

2 . Spoilage 

Whprpa<5  jshrinkaqe  is  due  to  a loss  of 

frnm  producp  itpms  to  the  Surrounding  air.  spoilage 

is  the  loss  of  life  in  produce  items. 

F 

► 

L R-113 
1 moisture 

if 

r ' 

i. 

S-114 

All  fresh  produce  items  are  alive  and  breathing.  In 
fact,  thev  breathe  (or  respire)  much  like  human 
beings.  The  loss  of  life  in  produce  items  is 
pommonly  known  as 

r 

r R-114 

1 spoilage 

r - 

■ 

r 

e 

S“li5 

Snmp  frnits  and  veoetables  (or 

respire)  faster  tnan  others  causing  the  life  process 
to  be  much  faster.  Therefor^  spoilage  (would  • • • 
would  not)  occur  more  rapidly  in  these  products. 
Some  of  these  products  are:  Peas,  Berries,  Corn 
and  Peaches. 
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R-115 

breathe 

would 


S-116  Sruising  causes  many  produce  items  to  breathe 

(or  ) at  a faster  rate.  Thus,  the 

loss  of  life  or  spoilage  is  more  rapid  in  produce 
that  has  been  bruised. 


[ R-116 

[ respire 

, 

t 

S-117 

Thfs  loss  of  life  in  produce  is  called 

To  slov/  the  life-losina  process,  proper  temperature 

and  careful  handling  are  essential. 

1 

f ' " ~ ' 

: 

R-117 

spoilage 

■ 

: 

? 

: 

S-118 

Proper  temperature  slows  down  the  of 

in  produce  items  because  it  lowers  the 
respiration  or  breathing  rate  of  the  prcuuce.  Careful 
handlina  does  too  because  it  Prevents 
which  speeds  the  respiration  or  breathing  rate. 

1 

i 

1 

{ 

i 

R-118 

S-119 

The  respiration  or  breathing  rate  of  produce  items 

loss  (of)  life 

is  slov/ed  down  if  items  are  kept  at  the  proper 

bruising 

and  if  they  receive  careful 
to  prevent  bruising. 

^ R-119 

S-120 

A quickened  respiration  or  breathing  rate  means  a 

temperature 

rapid  life-losing  process  for  produce  items.  Proper 

handling 

and  careful  j 

help  prolong  the  life  of  produce  items.  Even  so,  | 

effective  stock  rotation  procedures  are  essential,  1 

sincfs  most  produce  items  have  a relatively  short 

case  life. 

R-120 

3-121 

It  is  essential  that  the  products  on  display  in  the 

temperature 

Produce  Department  are  fresh.  Knowing  tlie  case 

handling 

life  of  produce  items  will  help  weed  cut  the  dying 

items  during  the  stock  _ operation. 
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I 

i 


R-121 

rotation 


S-122  The  case  life  of  produce  items  vary  somewhat. 
However,  assuming  the  proper  t emperature  and 

humidity  are  maintained,  the 

of  the  six  items  which  account  for  about  half  the 
total  dollar  sales  in  the  department  are : 

* Potatoes  and  Oranges — 4 davs 

* Apples  and  : matoes  — 

* Bananas  — 2 davs 

» lettuce  --  1-  dav 

These  figures  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  customer  might  keep  the  produce  items  a 
few  days  before  using  them. 


R-122 
case  life 


R-123 

Potatoes  and  Oranges 


R-124 
4 (days) 


R-125 
f Potatoes 
Oranges 
Apples 
Tomatoes 
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S-123 


S-124 


S-125 


S-126 


Two  of  the  top  six  selling  produce  items  in  the 
department  have  a case  life  of  about  4 davs. 
They  are : and  


Potatoes  and  Oranges  have  a case  life  of  _ 
days,  whereas  Apples  and  Tomatoes  have  a 
case  life  of  about  3 davs. 


The  produce  items  with  the  following  case  lives 
are : 

• - 4 days. 

• - 4 days , 

•  - 3 days . 

• - 3 days . 


Bananas  have  a case  life  of  2 davs . compared  to 

days  for  Potatoes  and  Orarges , and  

days  for  Apples  and  Tomatoes . 
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S-127  Bananas  have  a case  life  of  _____  days. 

Lettuce  has  an  even  shorter  case  life,  1 dav. 

1 

I 

I 


-128  A case  life  of  2 days  for 

and  1 day  for  means  that  the 

turnover  should  be  very  rapid  for  these  items. 
Otherwise,  profits  will  suffer  due  to  spoilage 
or  markdowns  (reduced  prices)  on  goods  of 
decreasing  quality. 


R-128 

Bananas 

Lettuce 

S-129 

The  of  Droduce  Items 

can  be  checked  by  referrlna  to  the  code  date 
on  pre-pac  .aged  items  during  the  stock 
rotation  operation. 

R-129 
case,  life 

S-130 

Different  stores  have  different  systems  of 
code-dating  produce  items . An  example  of 
one  system  of 
produce  items  is : 

• A for  Monday.  • D for  Thursday. 

• B for  Tuesday.  • E for  Friday. 

• C for  Wednesday.  • F for  Saturday. 

R-130 

code-dating 

S-131 

The  freshness  of  produce  items  can  be 
determined  by  referring  to  the  code  dates 
on  the  packages.  However,  spoiled  goods 
and  damaged  goods  should  be  removed  from 
the  display  case  reaardless  of  the 

on  the  item  durina  the  stock 

rotation  operation. 
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R-126 
4 (days) 
3 (days) 


R-127 
2 (days) 


R-131 
code  dates 

S-132  The  freshness  of  a produce  item  can  be  checked 
bv  i'eferrlna  to  the  on 

the  items  or  packages  during  the  stock 

ooeration. 

R-132 
code  date 
rotation 

S-133  Checking  the  freshness  of  produce  items  during 
the  ooeration 

ensures  that  the  customer  will  be  satisfied  by 
getting  quality  produce  the  year  round. 

j 

R-133 

stock  rotation 

f. 

S-134  To  recap  the  two  major  problems  we've  seen  thus 
far  for  the  Produce  Department : temperature  and 
humidity  control  plays  an  Important  part  in 
reduclna  bv  oreventlna  a 

loss  of  moisture;  and  proper  temperature  and 
careful  handling  play  an  important  part  in 
reducina  bv  slowlna  the 

respiration  or  breathing  rate  of  produce  items 
and  thus  prolonging  life . The  third  major  problem 
in  the  Produce  Department  is  that  of  damaaed  aoods  . 

1 R-134 

shrinkage 
spoilage 

3.  Damaaed  Goods 

1 

S-135  In  effect,  every  time  that  produce  items  are  handled, 
they  lose  part  of  their  life.  Dropping  produce  items, 
stacking  them  too  high,  and  rough  handling  of 
produce  shipping  cases  are  just  three  ways  of 
causina  aoods. 

R-135 

damaged 

S-136  Bruised  and  punctured  produce  items  ( 

goods)  have  a rapid  loss  of  life.  Bruises  and 
punctures  can  be  minimized  bv  careful  handllna  of 
all  produce. 
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R-136 

damaged 


R-137 

careful  handling 


S-137  Ddmage  to  produce  can  be  avoided  or  controlled 

by  

(However,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  damage 
resulting  from  customer  handling  or  handling 
prior  to  reaching  the  store . ) 


S-138  Thus  far,  we  have  touched  on  three  major 
problems  in  the  Produce  Department ; 


resulting  from  loss 

of  moisture  to  the  drier  surrounding  air. 

re  suiting- in  the  loss 

of  life  of  produce  items. 


due  mostly 

to  improper  handling  of  produce  items. 


R-138 
Shrinkage 
Spoilage 
Damaged  goods 


Another  is  the  problem  of  weighing  errors  due  to 
carelessness  or  faulty  scales. 


4.  Weighing  Errors 

S-139  Weighing  enors  due  to  carelessness  or  faulty 

can  eat  up  profits  quickly.  For 

example , a one  ounce  error  ( too  low ) in 
weighing  peaches  costing  32<r/lb.  would 
amount  to  a loss  of  $2.00  per  100  pounds  sold. 


• — = 2<r/oz. 

16  oz. 

• 100  lbs.  weighed  with  a 1 oz.  weighing 
error  =100  ozs. 

• 100  ozs.  X 2<r  = $2.00. 


R-139 

scales 
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S-140  Faulty  scales  and  

result  in  errors  which  can 

be  quite  costly  over  a period  of  time. 
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R-140 

carelessness 

weighing 

S-141  Compute  the  cost  of  the  weighing  errors  in  the 
following  sample  situation: 

• A 1/2  oz.  per  lb.  error  (too  low) 

• Retail  price  16<r  per  lb. 

The  total  loss  per  1,000  pounds  weighed  would 
be  $ . 

R-141 

$5.00 

S-142  Faulty  scales  or  carelessness  result  in 

which  can 

be  quite  costly  over  a period  of  time. 

R-142 

weighing  errors 

i 

END  OF  SECTION  II 
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III.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT 


As  was  the  case  in  the  Meat  Department,  a good  portion  of  the  shoppers 
entering  the  supermarket  pass  the  Produce  Department.  The  average  shopper 
passing  this  department  has  grown  accustomed  to  a continuous  supply  of 
fresh  produce  no  matter  what  the  season  or  the  weather.  The  fact  that  fresh, 
quality  produce  is  available  requires  considerable  behind-the-scenes  planning. 
The  first  such  planning  step  concerns  the  buying  function. 

ORDERING  OF  PRODUCE 


Produce  items  can  be  bought  either  at  the  central-market  ur  local-market 
produce  terminals  located  in  key  transportation  centers,  or  through  a wholesaler 
or  a broker  who  had  already  bought  from  such  a terminal.  In  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  it  is  possible  to  buy  some  items  direct  from  the  farms  or  from 
farmers'  co-op  groups.  Some  large  central  buying  organizations  buy  direct 
and  ship  to  their  member  stores  from  their  own  centrally-located  terminals . 

Here  are  some  questions  that  should  be  considered  concerning  sources  of 
supply  for  produce  items . 

9 Are  they  capable  of  providing  a full  line  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables? 

9 Do  they  provide  prod^ice  of  consistent  high  quality? 

, Do  they  keep  the  buyer  posted  on  vital  price  and  suddIv  information  ? 

^ Do  they  guarantee  sound  arrival  of  the  produce  ? 

9 Are  their  prices  competitive  ? 

^ Do  they  deliver  on  tim_e  ? 

The  above  questions  are  extremely  important,  since  no  other  department  is 
subject  to  such  price  fluctuations  and  variations  in  product  availability  from 
day-to-day  and  during  the  year,  A good  source  of  supply  will  help  the 
Produce  Manager  smooth  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  seasonal  availability  of  produce  items  is  indicated  in  the  chart  on  the 
next  page.  This  chart  should  give  some  indication  of  the  planning  that  must 
go  into  satisfying  customer  demand  for  produce  items  with  relatively  short 
seasons  — for  example,  fresh  Asparagus  and  Strawberries  vs.  Carrots  and 
Potatoes  which  are  available  all  year  long . 
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SEASONS  FOR  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


supply  situation  :|peak 

increasing,  steady,  decreasing 
O light  to  none 

apples 
apricots 
artichokes 
asparagus 
avocados 
beans,  green 
beans,  lima 
beets 

berries:  blackberries,  dewberrias 
loganberries 
blueberries 
huckleberries 
gooseberries 
raspberries 
strawberries 
broccoli 

bmssels  sprouts 
cabbage 
carrots 
cauliflower, 
celery 
cherries 
corn,  green 
cranberries 
cucumbers 
currants 
eggplant 

endive  and  escarole 
figs 
garlic 
grapefruit 
grapes 
kale 
lemons 
lettuce 
limes 

melons : cantaloupes 
casabas 
honey  dews 
mushrooms 
nectarines 
okra 

onions,  dry 
onions,  green 
oranges 
parsley 
parsnips 
peaciies 
pears 

peas,  green 
peppers 
pineapple 
plums,  prunes 
potatoes 
radishes 
rhubarb 
spinach 

squash : ’ .nter  varieties , pumpkins 
summer  varieties 
sweet  potatoes 
tangerines 
tomatoes 

turnips,  rutabagas 
watercress 
watermelons. 
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RECEIVING,  HANDLING,  AND  STORING  PRODUCE 


Receiving,  handling,  and  storing  produce  items  is  a continuous  process  due 
to  the  rapid  turnover  in  this  department.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
these  operations  run  smoothly  at  all  times. 

As  in  every  other  operation,  a smooth-running  Produce  Department  requires 
advance  planning  and  preparation.  Some  preparatory  steps  that  should  be 
taken  hftfnr<a  the  arrival  of  the  produce  items  include : 

• The  carryover  (older)  merchandise  should  be  code-dated  and 
consolidated  in  one  corner  of  the  cooler  and  dry  storage  area. 

• The  containers  from  previous  deliveries  that  must  be  returned  to 
the  suppliers  should  be  stacked  and  placed  near  the  receiving  door. 

• All  handling  equipment  (stock  carts,  pallets,  conveyor,  case 
opening  tools,  etc. ) should  be  made  ready  before  the  delivery 
truck  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at  the  store. 

The  object  of  a good  receiving  operation  in  the  Produce  Department  is  to 
effect  a smooth  and  rapid  transfer  of  produce  items  from  the  supplier's  truck 
to  the  store,  thus  minimizing  the  loss  of  life  and  quality  of  produce  items 
being  transported.  This  is  essential  to  ensure  that  the  items  will  reach 
shoppers  in  the  finest  possible  condition.  The  proper  receipt  of  produce  is 
the  first  step  in  maintaining  quality  within  the  department.  Some  commonly* 
accepted  receiving  procedures  are : 

• Check  the  shipping  ticket  to  see  that  it  corresponds  with  the 
order  actually  placed. 

• Proceed  ^ 1th  unloading.  In  unloading,  speed  is  essential  to  reduce 
exposure  of  bruits  and  vegetables  to  the  drying  air. 

• Separate  the  items  that  go  into  the  cooler  from  those  that  go  into 
dry  storage. 

• Count  each  crate  or  case  that  comes  off  the  truck. 

• Move  items  to  be  stored  directly  to  the  cooler  or  the  dry  storage 
area. 

• Check  the  tally  of  items  rec^^tved  against  the  shipping  ticket. 
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A properly-laid-out  backroom  will  gieatly  speed  the  movement  of  produce 
from  the  supplier's  truck  to  the  cooler  and  dry  storage  area,  and  minimize 
the  loss  of  life  and  quality  of  produce  items.  Some  points  that  should  be 
considered  about  the  layout  of  the  backroom  are : 

• Backroom  floor  should  be  level  with  cooler  floor  to  facilitate 
handling  and  minimize  accidents . 

• Passageways  and  doors  should  be  wide  enough  to  admit  rolling 
equipment. 

• Receiving  dock  should  be  at  truck  bed  level. 

Obviously,  not  all  items  are  going  to  be  put  on  the  selling  floor  when  they 
reach  the  store.  Those  items  that  are  not  immediately  prepared  for  sale 
must  be  stored  until  needed  either  in  a cooler  or  a dry  storage  area  in  the 
backroom . 

The  objective  of  storing  is  to  provide  an  inventory  of  quality  merchandise 
to  replace  produce  items  as  they  are  bought  by  the  shoppers.  It  is 
especially  important  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  items  stored  so  that 
all  customers  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  purchase  quality  merchandise. 

When  needed,  items  to  be  prepared  for  sale  proceed  from  the  cooler  or 
the  dry  storage  area  to  the  workroom  preparation  room. 

As  in  the  Meat  Department,  the  Produce  workroom  is  a small  manufacturing 
operation  within  the  store.  It  is  here  that  the  raw  materials  are  transformed 
into  finished  products  ready  for  purchase  by  the  shoppers.  The  extremely 
high  turnover  of  products  in  the  Produce  Department  makes  it  imperative 
that  this  manufacturing  operation  run  smoothly.  The  proper  layout  of  the 
preparation  room  is  the  first  step  -n  ensuring  a smooth  flow  : 

• Produce  workroom  or  preparation  room  should  be  in  a separate 
section  of  the  backroom  to  minimize  sanitation  and  temperature 
problems . 

• IVimming  stations  in  th  preparation  room  should  be  near  the  cooler 
to  reduce  travel. 

• Packaging  stations  should  be  convenient  to  trimming  stations. 
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The  preparation  room  layout  in  Diagram  A is  for  a large  Produce  Department 
selling  pre-packaged  items;  for  a smaller  department,  one  packaging  station 
or  a combination  packaging-weighing-labeling  station  might  suffice. 

(SEE  DIAGRAM  A) 


Although  haste  is  essential  in  all  phases  of  the  receiving,  handling,  and 
storing  operation,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  rough  handling  can  result 
in  bruised  or  punctured  produce  items  which  speed  spoilage  of  the  items 
and  affect  their  appearance. 
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The  following  are  some  handling  procedures  that  might  be  followed  in  the 
Produce  Department  to  maintain  the  quality  and  appearance  of  Items : 

• Stack  crates  of  produce  on  their  sides  to  allow  for  circulation  of  air 
(which  should  be  at  the  right  temperature  and  humidity). 

• Inspect  all  fruits  and  vegetables  on  arrival,  sorting  out  all  damaged 
and  discolored  items. 

• Trim  off  all  unsightly  bruised  or  decayed  portions  of  the  items. 

• Handle  all  prc  'uce  items  carefully  to  avoid  bruising  or  mashing. 

• Freshen  produce  by  washing  it  and  by  periodically  sprinkling  it. 

• Avoid  placing  produce  in  direct  sunlight  or  in  subfreezing  temperatures . 

• Rotate  produce  regularly  using  the  flrst“ln  first-out  method. 

• Reduce  prices  promptly  on  produce  that  is  beginning  to  lose  freshness, 
to  effect  a rapid  sale. 

The  quality  of  produce  can  be  maintained  by  providing  the  proper  temperature 
and  humidity  in  the  storage  areas  and  in  the  display  cases . The  chart  on 
the  following  page  shows  the  temperature  and  humidity  requirements  for  the 
normal  display  cases  and  for  storage  areas , plus  some  tips  on  caring  for 
produce  items  in  the  normal  display  cases. 

If  the  buying,  receiving,  handling  and  storing  functions  are  running 
smoothly  and  coordinated  in  this  fast-moving  department,  a continuous 
flow  of  fresh,  quality  produce  will  be  available  to  the  shoppers. 

PRODUCT  INFORMATION 


Generally,  produce  items  are  not  brand-name  items.  As  a result,  the 
shopper's  chore  is  a little  more  difficult  and  time-consuming  than  when 
she's  shopping  for  brand-name  canned  goods  in  the  Grocery  Department, 
for  example.  She  will  therefore  rely  on  Produce  Department  personnel  to 
supply  information  on  quality,  preparation,  varieties,  and  storage  tips 
for  at  least  the  most  popular  produce  items. 
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HANDLING  AND  CARE  OF  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
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Tne  chart  on  the  previous  page  shows  proper  display  case  temperatures , 
ideal  storage  conditions  and  tips  on  maintaining  high-quality  produce  items 
while  on  display  in  the  normal  display  cases . The  following  information 
on  the  mnfit  ponular  items  in  the  typical  Produce  Department  should  add 
a little  more  color  to  the  facts  presented  in  the  chart. 

y/  Apples.  The  apple  orchards  were  first  planted  here  by  missionary 
fathers  in  New  Mexico.  The  famed  Johnny  Appleseed  (really 
Jonathln  Chapman)  scattered  seeds  over  a large  midwestern  area. 

• Apples  are  the  oldest  known  fruit. 

• There  are  hundreds  of  varieties  of  Apples. 

• Pectin,  an  ingredient  in  Apples,  acts  as  an  aid  to  digestion. 

• Apples  are  a natural  dentifrice. 

• Early  Apples  are  extremely  perishable,  lack  color,  and  are 
usually  poor  in  flavor. 

• Over-ripe  Apples  are  usually  soft  and  mealy,  and  lack  flavor. 

• Apples  bruise  easily  and  deteriorate  rapidly  in  warm  dry  air. 

y/  Bananas.  Bananas  were  brought  to  this  country  in  the  early  19th 
century  from  Cuba.  It  is  thought  that  they  originated  in  India. 

• Good  circulation  of  air  helps  prevent  over-ripening. 

• Covers  of  boxed  Bananas  should  be  removed  on  ejrrival  at  the 
store  to  prevent  heat  buildup  which  occurs  as  they  continue  to 
ripen. 

• Severe  discoloration  will  occur  if  Bananas  are  stored  at 
temperatures  below  55  degrees. 

• Bananas  bruise  quite  easily  and  require  gentle  treatment. 

V Cabbage.  The  ancient  Romans  are  credited  with  developing  headed 
Cabbage  from  the  wild  non-heading  variety  that  has  grown  on  the 
European  coast  for  years . 

• The  three  popular  varieties  of  Cabbage  are  "Green",  "Red", 
and  "Curley"  or  Savoy. 

• Quality  Cabbage  is  usually  indicated  by  ilrm  heads  with 
tightly  interlocked  leaves . 
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Cabbage  must  be  handled  carefully  because  it  bruises  quite  easily* 
Excessive  humidity  cr  too  much  sprinkling  can  cause  Cabbage  to  rot. 


V Cantaloupes.  The  Cantaloupe  is  a type  of  muskmelon  native  to  Asia 
but  named  presumably  for  Cantaloupe,  Italy. 

• A well-defined  dry  "slip"  (scar)  at  the  stem  end  indicates  that  the 
melon  was  picked  ripe  and  was  not  forced  from  the  vine. 

• Fdpeness  and  good  flavor  are  usually  accompanied  by  the  distinctive 
Cantaloupe  aroma. 

• Severe  bruises  soften  the  underlying  fruit. 


y/  Carrots . Canrots  were  once  used  solely  as  cattle  fodder*  Some 
scientists  now  believe  that  the  Carrot  may  be  the  secret  cure  for  the 
common  cold. 

• Quality  Carrots  are  firm  and  smooth,  and  are  bright  orange  wJ:h  green 
leafy  tops. 

• Early  crops  are  usually  smaller,  more  tender,  and  milder  in  flavor. 

• Carrots  are  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  A. 


\/  Celery.  The  early  Romans  used  Celery  as  medlrlne,  and  the  Abysslnlans 
used  Celery  as  a remedy  for  headr  ches . 

• Quality  Celery  comes  in  crisp,  straight,  firm  stalks  that  are  free 
from  discoloration  and  have  bright  green  leaves. 

• Spreading  stalks,  yellowed  leaves,  and  limpness  indicate  old. 

Inferior  celery. 

• Celery  should  be  kept  moist  and  cold  at  all  times ; pre-packaging 
helps  retain  moisture. 
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V Com.  The  Indians  introduced  the  early  settlers  in  this  country  to 
corn. 

• FVesh,  quality  Corn  has  bright  yellow  or  white  kernels  in 
regular,  and  sometimes  irregular,  rows. 

• The  kernels  of  fresh  Corn  are  firm  enough  to  offer  slight  resistance 
to  pressure,  and  they  emit  a white  milky  substance  when  punctured. 

• The  husks  of  fresh  Corn  are  usually  bright  green. 

• Corn  is  a highly  perishable  item  and  will  not  retain  its  flavor 
more  than  a few  days . 

• Com  should  be  kept  under  refrigeration  at  all  times  to  retain 
flavor  and  tenderness. 

V Grapefruit.  The  Grapefruit  we  know  today  was  developed  in  Florida, 
but  according  to  Chinese  literature  an  item  much  like  this  was 
developed  over  300  years  ago. ' 

• Quality  Grapefruit  is  thin-skinned,  firm  but  springy  to  the  touch, 
and  heavy  for  its  size. 

• Color  is  not  an  accurate  or  reliable  indicator  of  quality. 

• Grapefruit  can  stand  a wide  variation  in  temperatures , but 
extremes  of  temperature  should  be  avoided. 

V Lemons . The  Lemon  is  actually  native  to  India,  but  the  Arabs  are 
given  credit  for  having  extended  the  cultivation  to  Africa  and  Europe. 

• Quality  Lemons  are  thin-skinned  with  good  color  and  heavy  for 
their  size. 

• Most  Lemons  are  green  and  cured  in  storage  rooms . 

• Lemons  should  be  kept  out  of  direct  sunlight ; wide  variations 
in  temperature  should  be  avoided. 

y/  lettuce.  Lettuce  has  .a  very  early  origin  being  traced  back  to 
500  B.C.  in  Greece. 

• The  outer  leaves  of  quality  Lettuce  should  be  light  green  and 
crisp. 

• Good  quality,  crisp  head  Lettuce  should  be  firm  and  free  from 
excessive  outer  leaves. 
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• The  four  major  varieties  of  lettuce  are:  "Iceberg",  "Boston",  "I^af" 
and  "Romaine". 

® Lettuce  should  be  refrigerated  and  kept  moist* 

• Heads  should  be  dipped  in  water  for  washing , but  should  not  be 
permitted  to  soak. 


^ The  Onion  was  eaten  as  early  as  430  B*C*  by  the  Israelites* 

• Quality  dry  Onions  should  be  firm  with  a brittle  skin* 

• The  two  principle  varieties  of  dry  Onions  are  "Grano"  (round;  and 
"Granex"  (flat)* 

• Dry  Onions  bruise  easily  and  deteriorate  quickly  after  being  bruised* 

• Dry  Onions  should  be  stored  in  a dry,  cool  spot. 


V Green  Onions. 

• The  roots  of  green  Onions  should  not  be  too  large,  and  the  tops 
should  be  medium  green  if  the  Onions  are  fresh. 

• The  two  principle  types  of  green  Onions  are  "I^eks  ' and  Shallots  * 

• Gk'een  Onions  should  be  kept  refrigerated  and  may  be  sprinkled  lightly 
to  keep  them  fresh. 

• Green  Onions  are  highly  perishable  and  susceptible  to  decay. 


V Oranges . The  sweet  Orange  was  actually  developed  in  China  and  came 
to  the  U.S.A.  via  the  Mediterranean  countries,  the  West  Indies,  and 

South  America. 

• The  Juiciest  Oranges  are  firm  and  heavy  for  their  size. 

• Oranges  should  be  kept  dry  and  need  not  be  refrigerated. 

• "Valencia"  and  "Navel"  are  two  popular  types  of  Oranges. 

• Oranges  are  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  C. 
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V Potatoes . The  potato  was  introduced  in  Europe  by  Spanish  explorers 
who  called  the  potato  "batata". 

• Quality  potatoes  are  sound  and  firm , and  have  a smooth  skin  with 
a minimum  of  scars,  dents,  and  eyes. 

• Potatoes  bruise  very  easily. 

• Potatoes  should  be  kept  in  a w(3ll  ventilated  area. 

• Heat,  light,  and  moisture  cause  rapid  spoilage  In  potatoes. 

V Tomatoes.  Tomatoes  were  being  cultivated  In  the  Andes  region  of 
South  America  as  early  as  the  16th  century. 

• Quality  Tomatoes  are  solid,  well  colored,  and  glossy,  with 
smooth  unblemished  skins . 

• Tomatoes  are  extremely  delicate  and  require  careful  handling. 

• The  best-flavored  Tomatoes  are  those  that  are  ripened  on  the  vine. 

• Tomatoes  are  an  Important  source  of  vitamin  C. 


V Watprmelon.  The  Watermelon  Is  actually  a member  of  the  gourd  family 
and  Is  native  to  tropical  Africa. 

• A Watermelon  Is  usually  ripe  when  the  underside  that  has  been 
sitting  on  the  ground  Is  yellow. 

• The  best  way  to  test  the  quality  of  a melon  Is  to  take  a plug. 

• Watermelons  should  be  stored  In  a very  cool  spot. 


Because  of  its  high  turnover  and  colorful  merchandise,  the  Produce 
Department  can  become  the  highlight  department  in  any  store.  The  freshness 
and  color  of  the  products  arranged  in  attractive  displays  can  actually 
Impart  a fresh  quality  Image  to  the  entire  store . 

Since  there  are  relatively  few  nationally-advertised  brands  of 
the  movement  of  produce  items  depends  on  the  Ingenuity  of  the  Produce 
Department  personnel  to  work  out  successful  merchandising 
service  programs.  To  put  it  another  way,  thP  SUWeSS  Of  thii 
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SELF-QUIZ 


Self-Study  Unit  #8 

This  Self-Quiz  is  intended  not  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a learning 
tool  to  help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  just  studied. 
After  completing  the  quiz,  refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in 
parentheses  after  each  question  in  order  to  check  your  answers.  If  you 
were  unable  to  answer  any  questions  or  if  you  answered  any  questions 
incorrectly,  it's  suggested  that  you  re-study  the  material  in  the  Self-Study 
Unit  that  caused  you  difficulty. 

1.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Produce  items  can  withstand  much  handling  because 

they  are  living  cellular  bodies.  (1-1/  

2.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  single  aisle  layout  with  center  display  tables 

has  been  found  to  be  the  most  effective  layout  for  the  Produce 
Department , mainly  because  it  encourages  more  thorough  shopping 
of  the  department.  ( 1-3 ) 

3 . Generally , high-demand  items  and  feature  items  should  be : ( 1-7 ) 

(a)  shelved  side-by-side  in  the  display  cases. 

(b)  scattered  throughout  the  department. 

(c)  located  near  the  weighing  station. 

(d)  placed  on  display  tables  in  the  center  of  the  aisle. 

4.  !irwenty-one  items  in  the  Produce  Department  of  a typical  supermarket 

account  for  between  % and  . % of  the  depart  me  nth  total 

annual  dollar  sales . ( I-l  1 ) 

5.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  Produce  Department  has  the  highest  unit  sales 
per  item  of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket. 

(II-l,  S-2)  • — 

6.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWERS)  The  Produce  Department  in  a typical 
supermarket  has:  (II-2  to  II-3,  S-7  to  S-12) 

• A ( high  . . . low ) cost  of  inventory ; 

• A (high  . . . low)  return  on  inventory  investment;  and 

• A ( high  . . . low)  annual  rate  of  turnover. 
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7.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Produce  items  have  a higher-than- average  gross 

margin.  (II-4,  S-16)  

8.  (TR'TE  or  FALSE)  The  Produce  Department  has  high  potential,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a high  percentage  of  shoppers  pass  the 
department  and  fall  to  buy  at  least  one  item.  (II-5,  S-20) 


9.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  The  Produce  Department  generally 
(is  ...  is  not)  a major  factor  in  a shopper's  choice  of  a supermarket 
to  patronize  regularly.  (II-6,  S-26) 

10.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  All  shoppers  realize  that  prices  of  produce  vary 

with  supply  and  demand,  declining  in  the  peak  season  when 
produce  is  plentiful  and  rising  in  the  off  season  when  produce  is 
scarce..  (II-9,  S-39)  

11.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  The  condition  of  a package  of 
pre-packaged  produce  (does  .. . does  not)  affect  the  salability 
of  the  item.  (II-13,  S-57) 

12.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Two  popular  methods  of  displaying  produce  items 
in  the  normal  display  cases  are  by  color  contrast  and  by  use. 

(11-13,  S-61)  

13.  What  portion  of  the  shoppers  buying  produce  in  recent  store  tests 
bought  on  Impulse?  (11-15,  S-67) 

D About  one-third  CD  About  three-fourths 

n Over  half  CD  About  90  out  of  100 

14.  Check  the  six  largest-selling  (high-demand)  items  in  the  Produce 
Department  of  a typical  supermarket.  (11-15,  S-71) 


□ 

Carrots 

□ 

Potatoes 

□ 

Bananas 

□ 

Oranges 

□ 

Tomatoes 

□ 

Celery 

□ 

Peaches 

□ 

W^atermelon 

□ 

Lettuce 

□ 

Apples 

□ 

Cabbage 

□ 

Corn 

Q - 
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15.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Generally,  seasonal  Items  should  be  grouped 

together  in  the  display  cases  for  easier  she  If- stocking  by  Produce 
department  personnel,  (n-16,  S-75)  

16.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  According ^o  njoet succ^^sf^^tore  operators,  after 

the  best  arrangement  of  items  in  the  Produce  Department  has  been 
determined,  the  same  arrangement  should  be  maintained  consistently 
so  that  regular  customers  will  know  exactly  where  to  find  needed 
items.  (11-17,  S-79)  

17.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Extension  displays  positioned  on  alternate  sides 
of  a single  aisle  straight  line  Produce  Department  are  effective  in 
drawing  customers  through  the  entire  department.  (11-19,  S-90) 


18.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Produce  items  lose  moisture  to  the 
surrounding  air  whenever  the  air  is  (more  . . . less)  saturated  than 
the  produce.  (11-22,  S-105) 

19.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Some  produce  items  breathe  or  respire  faster  than 

others , causing  the  life-losing  process  and  spoilage  to  be  more 
rapid.  (11-23,  S-115)  

20.  The  normal  case  lives  of  the  six  largest-selling  items  in  the  Produce 
Department  are ; ( 11-25 , S-1 22 ) 


• 

Potatoes  — 

days 

• 

Tomatoes  — 

days 

• 

Bananas  — 

days 

• 

Lettuce  — 

days 

• 

Apples  — 

days 

• 

Oranges  — 

days 

21.  The  two  major  causes  of  weighing  errors  are 

and  . (11-28,  S-138) 

22.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Most  produce  items  are  available  the  year  round. 

(III-l)  

23.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Since  the  turnover  is  so  rapid  in  the  Produce  Department, 

it  is  necessary  to  carry  a huge  inventory  of  items.  (III-3)  

24.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Since  most  produce  items  are  brand-name  items, 

shoppers  can  quickly  select  their  favorite  brands  and  complete  their 
produce  shopping  in  a hurry.  (III-6)  

25.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Because  it  contains  some  of  the  most  colorful  items 

in  the  store,  the  Produce  Department  is  an  excellent  department  in  which 
to  cultivate  loyal  customers  and  impart  a fresh  quality  image  to  the 
entire  store.  (III-9)  
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #9 


. 


The  Dalxy  Department  In  most  supermarkets  Is  a very  stable  contributor  to  overall 
store  sales  and  profits.  Because  of  this  stability  and  a relatively  low  cost  of 
operation,  the  department  has  been  somewhat  neglected  In  many  supermarkets. 
However,  as  we  will  see  In  this  Unit,  some  operators  find  that  Increased  merchan 
dlslng  effort  In  this  department  pay  off  In  Increased  sales  and  profits  for  the  store 


Specifically,  In  this  Unit  we  will  study: 


Section  I.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 

A . Location  and  Layout  of  the  Dairy  Department 

B.  Personnel  In  the  Dairy  Department 

C.  Sh^  of  Total  Sales  by  Product  Group 

Section  II.  THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 

A . Importance  of  the  Dairy  Department 

B.  Product  Management  In  the  Dairy  Department 

C.  Elements  of  Effective  Dairy  Merchandising 

D.  Major  Problems  In  the  Dairy  Department 
Section  m.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 

A . Ordering  of  Dairy  Products 

B.  Receiving,  Handling,  and  Storing  Dairy  Products 

C . Product  Information 
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I.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 


A good  percentage  of  the  shoppers  entering  the  supermarket  buy  at  least  one 
dairy  item.  Their  purchases  are  centered  on  the  department's  5 or  6 high- 
demand  product  groups  which  account  for  as  high  as  80%  of  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment's dollar  sales.  This  department  could  become  a dynamic,  rather  than 
stable,  contribuior  to  store  sales  and  profits  by  increasing  the  sales  of  some 
of  the  higher-margin  semi-demand  and  impulse  items . 

LOCATION  AND  LAYOUT  OF  THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 


The  Dairy  Department  with  its  high-demand  items  can  usually  be  counted  on  as 
a steady  drawing  card.  Therefore  it  would  be  best  to  locate  the  department  so 
as  to  draw  shoppers  through  several  other  departments  and  thereby  expose  them 
to  other  items  and  buying  situations  enroute  to  the  Dairy  Department. 


1.  l/^catlnn  of  the  Department 


The  Dairy  Department  is  usually  located  along  the  perimeter  of  the  store,  either 
at  the  rear  or  at  the  side  furthest  from  the  entrance , to  provide  maximum 
drawing  power  and  maintain  an  efficient  straight-line  layout.  ( SEE  DIAGRAMS 
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In  some  stores , the  Dairy  Department  is  located  either  at  the  front JSQmer  01 
thft  rpar  rnrnt^r  nf  thft  store . close  to  the  Storage  cooler  to  shorten  stocking 
trips  and  reduce  1^^^^^^  (SEE  DIAGRAMS  C AND  D)  A straight- Une  layout 

is  sacrificed,  but  shoppers  seem  to  move  through  the  curved  department  in 
rapid  order,  thoroughly  shopping  the  department  as  they  go. 
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2.  layout  of  the  Department 


The  Dairy  Department  can  be  used  to  provide  a planned  traffic  flow,  because 
many  shoppers  intend  to*  buy  one  of  the  high-demand  items  in  that  departmeirt. 
Once  they  reach  the  department,  they  can  be  drawn  through  it  and  can  be  led 
to  buy  one  or  more  of  the  semi-demand  and  impulse  items  in  the  department. 
The  optimum  plan  should  be  to  draw  shoppers  through  the  department,  reduce 
congestion,  and  speed  shopping. 


There  are  many  different  layouts  for  accomplishing  this.  One  Kir  v\ 

»no  Hftnartmftnt  layout  designed  to  promote  one-way  shopping.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  h) 

Note  that  the  shelving  across  the  aisle  from  the  dairy  cases  is  continues, 
providing  no  exits  or  entries  other  than  at  the  end  of  the  department.  Thus,  all 
traffic  flows  parallel  with  the  display  cases. 
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Dairy  display  cases  can  also  be  placed  on  both  sides  off  the  aisle.  ( SEE 
DI/IGRAM  F ) This  layout  may  accommodate  more  shoppers  at  a given  time « 
but  may  also  present  congestion  problems  during  peak  shopping  periods  as 
shoppers  travel  from  side  to  side  shopping  both  sides  of  the  department* 
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When  the  Dairy  Department*  is  located  in  the  rear  corner  or  the  front  comer  of 
the  store,  the  department  can  be  split  or  in  an  L~shape.  (SEE  DIAGRAMS  G AND  H) 
This  arrangement  provides  maximum  use  of  corner  space  which  is  often  wasted 
otherwise. 
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The  many  possible  locations  and  layouts  for  the  Dairy  Department  are  largely 
due  to  the  wide  variety  of  dairy  display  cases  in  use  today.  One  or  more  of 
the  following  types  of  refrigerated  display  cases  are  usually  found  in  the 
Dairy  Department  — multi-shelf  (two-  to  five-tiers  high),  or  (door 

type  or  air-curtain  type ) . The  reach-in  cabinets  are  often  rear-fed  cases. 


The  equipment  in  the  department  can  be  laid  out  in  a manner  that  channels 
shoppers  through  the  department,  but  there  should  be  some  attraction  to  move 
them  through  the  channel.  The  arrangement  of  the  items  in  the  display  cases 
can  provide  that  attraction. 


o 

ERIC 
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3.  Arrangement  of  Items  In  the  Display  Cases 


Some  store  operators  have  found  that  they  can  guide  shoppers  through  the  Dairy 
Department  in  a profitable  manner  by  positioning  hioh-demand  items  throughout 
the  department.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  I)  The  demand  items  might  be  positioned 
throughout  the  display  cases  on  one,  two,  or  three  tiers  of  shelving  depending 
on  the  style  of  display  cases  in  the  department.  This  layout  is  particularly 
effective  if  the  normal  flow  of  store  traffic  is  from  both  directions . 


SEMI-DE/AAND  ITEfAS  bEfAANO  ITEMS 


IMPULSE  ITEMS 


DEMAND  ITEMS  1 SEMI*  DEMAND  ITEMS  c^EMAND  ITEMS  IMPULSE  ITEMS  I DEMAND  ITEMS  | 

TRAPrie. 

fU)M 

TRAPPIC 

Plow 

DIAGRAM  I 


Another  way  to  draw  customers  through  the  department  would  be  to  position  all 
the  hiah-demand  items  at  the  far  end  of  the  department.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  J)  The 
high-demand  items  are  preceded  by  semi-demand  items , which  are  in  turn 
preceded  by  Impulse  items . The  theory  behind  this  layout  is  that  shoppers  will 
be  more  likely  to  pick  up  Impulse  items  if  they  are  exposed  to  them  first.  The 
shoppers  must  also  walk  the  entire  length  of  the  department  to  reach  the  high- 
demand  items , thus  prompting  them  to  shop  the  department  as  they  go . 


X 

1 DEM.A.ND  ITEAAS 

1 SEMI' DEMAND  ITEMS 

{impulse  rrEMS|| 

DEMAND  ITEMS 
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1 IMPULSE  ITEMS 

TRAPPIC 
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Another  common  practice  Is  to  shelve  all  the  hlffh-demand  ItflmS  on  the  test 
tiat  of  the  display  cases . with  the  Impulse  items  and 

stocked  on  the  upper  tiers , between  waist  level  and  eye  level.  { SEE  DIAGRAM  K) 
When  this  arrangement  is  used,  the  Impulse  items  are  usually  placed  at  the 

head  of  the  traffic  flow. 


Still  another  effective  layout  Is  to  shelve  all  the  hlgh-demand  items  In  the 
renter  of  the  department,  with  semi-demand  and  Impulse  items  on  either  side. 
(SEE  DIAGRAM  L)  This  arrangement  is  also  best-suited  to  stores  in  which  t e 
flow  of  store  traffic  through  the  department  is  from  both  directions. 
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The  above  display  case  layouts  are  a few  of  many  possibilities.  Generally 
the  purpose  behind  such  layouts  is  to  promote  a thorough  shopping  of  the 
department  and  thus  Increase  the  sales  of  high-margin  semi-demand  and 

impulse  items. 
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4.  Layout  of  the  Backroom^Cheese-cuttlna  Operation 


Besides  the  refrigerated  display  cases  in  the  retail  selling  area  of  the  Dairy 
Department  and  a storage  cooler  for  the  backroom,  those  stores  that  buy, 
slice,  wrap  and  sell  Bulk  Cheese  also  require  Cheese-cutting  and  wrapping 
equipment.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  M)  However,  most  stores  avoid  the  equipment 
and  labor  cost  connected  with  a Bulk  Cheese  operation,  choosing  Instead  to 
buy  this  type  of  Cheese  pre-packaged  and  ready  for  sale . 


PERSONNEL  IN  THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 


A small  or  low-volume  Dairy  Department  will  usually  require  only  one  person 
to  operate  it ; in  some  cases , the  same  person  also  handles  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department  • Larger-volume  departments , of  course , require  additional  workers 
who  are  usually  employed  on  a part-time  basis. 

The  trend  today  is  for  the  Dairy  Department  to  be  headed  by  a Dairy  Department 
Manager.  However,  some  stores  still  classify  the  person  in  charge  of  the  Dairy 
Department  as  a clerk,  even  though  he  or  she  performs  the  same  duties  as  a 
department  manager. 

• Dairy  Department  Manager.  The  individual  in  charge  of  the  Dairy  Depart- 
ment (whether  his  title  is  clerk  or  Department  Manager)  is  responsible  for 
planning,  ordering,  receiving,  storing,  displaying,  rotating,  cleaning  and 
coordinating  all  activities  in  the  department. 

The  Department  Manager  is  also  responsible  for  directing  and  controlling 
suppliers'  driver/salesmen  who  deliver  and  stock  dairy  items,  often  on  a 
dally  basis*  This  entails  assigning  an  maintaining  space  allocations  in 
addition  to  maintaining  the  display  case  layout* 
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• Par»»tiiTift  nierks.  In  a Store  with  a medium-  or  large-sized  Dairy 

Department,  clerks  are  often  employed  (usually  on  a part-time  basis) 
to  assist  the  Dairy  Manager  in  the  operation  of  the  department. 

According  to  a recent  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  study,  pricing, 
handling  and  st:  rking  dairy  items  in  the  display  cases  requires  about  58%  of 
an  employee's  time  in  a $4,000  per  week  Dairy  Department  where  Bulk  Cheese 
is  not  packaged  and  priced  at  the  store.  This  study  should  provide  a framework 
for  analyzing  labor  costs  in  the  Dairy  Department : 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

PimCTION  TOTAL  MAN  HOURS 


Ordering 

Receiving 

Pricing  and  displaying 
Price  changing 
Policing 

Cleaning  dairy  case 
Building  special  displays 
Miscellaneous 


3% 

15% 

58% 

3% 

7% 

6% 

7% 

100% 


SHARE  OF  TOTAL  SALES  BY  PRODUCT  GROUP 


As  we  saw,  the  Dairy  Department  contains  a few  high-demand  items,  a number 
of  semi-demand  items , and  a variety  of  impulse  items . The  four  major  high- 
demand  product  groups  are  Milk,  Eggs,  Margarine,  and  Butter.  Ice  Cream 
could  be  considered  the  fifth,  for  many  stores  classify  it  as  a dairy  item  even 
though  it  is  displayed  in  the  frozen  foods  cases.  (In  some  stores.  Ice  Cream 
is  considered  part  of  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  instead  of  the  Da^ 
Department. ) If  considered  as  a single  product  group.  Cheese  could  qualify  as 
a sixth  high-demand  product  group;  however,  in  many  stores,  the  many  varieties 
of  Cheeses  are  grouped  by  type  into  separate  product  groups  — Bulk  Cheese, 
Process  Cheese,  Natural  Cheese,  Cottage  Cheese,  etc.  — which  rank  in  the 
semi-demand  or  impulse  categories. 


The  break-down  of  sales  by  product  group,  then,  is  roughly  as  follows: 


• HIGH- DEMAND  Milk,  Eggs,  Margarine,  Ice  Cream,  Butter  — about  80% 

of  total  department  dollar  sales. 


• SEMI- DEMAND  Cream,  Cottage  Cheese,  Bulk  Cheese,  Process  Cheeses, 

Natural  Cheeses  — about  14%  of  total  department  sales. 

• IMPULSE  Cheese  Spreads,  Cheese  Dips,  Buttermilk,  Dessert 

Toppings, Refrigerated  Biscuits,  etc.  — about  6%  of  total 

department  sales. 


I - 8 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  following  material  is  presented  in  a format  known  as  programed  learning. 

In  a programed  course , the  information  is  broken  down  into  small  "bits  " 

(called  frames ) and  presented  in  step-by-step  fashion.  As  you  systemati- 
cally learn  each  new  fact  by  seeing  it  re-stated  and  repeated  in  different 
contexts,  in  subsequent  frames,  you  gradually  master  the  total  subject. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning,  as  opposed  to  traditional 
textbooks,  is  that  you  actively  participate  in  the  learning  process.  That  is, 
you  immediately  USE  the  information  that  you  learn  in  one  frame  by  writing  in 
key  words  in  the  next  one,  or  by  selecting  the  correct  word  from  a number  of 
choices  given,  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the  previous 
frames.  The  fact  that  you  can  immediately  check  your  response  for  each  frame 
is  assurance  that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed  through  the  material. 

A programed  learning  cou**se  is  NOT  a test,  but  a self-learning  device.  So,  if 
you  should  have  trouble  with  a particular  frame,  try  not  to  look  ahead  . . . and 
don't  guess  wildly.  Instead,  think  a moment  and,  if  necessary,  re-read  the 
previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  correct  answer.  In  a programed 
course,  you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you  along,  and  no 
one  will  score  or  grade  your  responses . 

A final  word  before  you  begin  — pro(;ramed  courses  teach,  not  test.  If  they 
remind  you  of  tests  you  have  taken  — because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in 
and  so  on  — disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  is  used  in  this  series 
of  Self-  ^tudy  Units  for  one  primary  reason ; it  is  a proven  teaching  method  that 
can  rapidly  and  thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  information  you  can  use  to 
gain  a fuller  satisfaction  from  your  work  and  progress  in  your  job  in  the  retail 
food  industry.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  this  new  learning  experience. 
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II.  THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 

S-1  In  prior  Units  we've  covered  the  Grocery 

Denartment . I the  sinale 

department  in  the  store),  the  Meat  Department, 
and  the  Produce  Department . Now  we  will 
concentrate  on  the  Dalrv  Denartment . a stable 
contributor  to  over-all  store  sales  and  profits . 

1 

1 largest 

S-2  The  Dairy  Department  contains  a number  of 

high-demand  items , one  or  more  of  which  is 
usually  included  on  the  average  shopper's  list. 

Thus , the  department  can  be  considered  a 
rather  contributor  to  over-all 

store  sales  and  profits. 

1 

1 

1 stable 

1 . Snace  allocations . sales  and  profits  of 
the  Department 

f?-3  The  Dairy  Department  is  a 

contributor  to  store  sales  and  profits . In  fact , 
thp  Dairy  Department  accounts  for  about  9%  of 
total  dollar  sales  and  about  8%  of  total  aros& 
profit  dollars . 

1 R-3 
[ stable 

S-4  The  Dairy  Department  accounts  for  about  % 

of  total  dollar  sales  and  about  % of  total 

gross  profit  in  a typical  supermarket.  The 
Department  also  accounts  for  about ; 

• 5%  of  the  total  selling  space  ; 

• 4%  of  the  total  number  of  items ; 

• 10%  of  the  total  unit  sales. 

From  these  figures  . we  can  conclude  that  the 
dollar  sales  per  sauare  foot  and  the  unit  sales  per 
sauare  foot  in  the  department  are  relatively 
(high. . . low).  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 
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R-4 

9% 

8% 

high 

S-5  Dollar  sales  oer  sauare  foot  in  the  Dairv 

Department  are  second  only  to  the  Meat 
Deoartment.  Unit  sales  oer  sauare  foot  in  the 
Dairy  Department  surpass  those  of  all  depart- 
ments , making  the  Dairy  Department  the  highest 
of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical 
suoermarket  in  unit  sales  oer 
• 

R-5 

square  foot 

S-6  Compared  to  the  other  departments  in  a 

typical  supermarket , the  Dairy  Department 
contributes  the  second-hiahest 

oer  sauare  foot  and  the  hiahest 
oer  sauare  foot. 

R-6 

dollar  sales 
unit  sales 

i-. 

S-7  The  Dairv  Deoartment 's 

per  square  foot  are  the  second-highest  of  all 
departments,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Meat 
Department.  (In  a $2,000, 000-a-year  store, 
about  $6.60  for  the  Dairy  Department,  compared 
to  about  $7.00  for  the  Meat  Department  and 
about  $3.25  for  the  store  as  a whole. ) 

1 

R-7 

dollar  sales 

S-8  Further,  the  Dairv  Deoartment 's  ^ 

oer  sauare  foot  are  hiaher  than  for 

r 

any  other  department  in  the  store  and  are  ’ 

over  twice  that  of  the  store  average . ( In  a 
$2,000,000-a-year  store,  about  20  units  per  ; 

square  foot  per  week,  compared  to  about  10 
units  for  the  Produce  Department  and  about  , 

8 units  for  the  store  as  a whole . ) 

i 

— — 
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R-8 

unit  saleb 

S-9 

Earlier,  we  saw  that  the  Dair/  Department  in  a 
typical  supermarket  accounts  for  about : 

• 10%  of  total  unit  sales ; 

• 9%  of  total  dollar  sales; 

• 8%  of  total  gross  profit. 

From  these  figures  we  can  conclude  that  the 
Dairv  Denartment's  aross  marain  of  17%  is 
slightly  (higher*  • . lower)than  the  store  average. 
(CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 

R-9 

lower 

S-10 

The  Dairy  Department's  iower-than-average  | 

of  about  17% 

1.Q  snmpwhat  nffspt  by  the  relatively  hiah  rate 
<?f  tWhPYsr  ifi  department  — about  41  turns 

per  year. 

R-10 

gross  margin 

S-11 

The  department's  lower-than-average  gross 
marain  of  about  % is  sliqhtly  offset  by 

a (lower-^thari'-average*  * *higher‘‘than‘‘ 
average  1 annual  rate  of  turnover.  (CIRCLE 
THE  CORRECT  WORD) 

R-11 

17% 

higher-than- 

average 

S-12 

The  annual  rate  of  for  the 

Dairy  Denartment  is  about  41  turns  Der  year. 

R-12 

turnover 

1 

S-13 

The  annual  turnover  for  the  Dairy  Department 
is  about  (HOW  MANY?  ) turns  per  year, 

compared  to  about  ?8  turns  for  the  store  as  a 
whole,  20  turns  for  the  Grocery  Department, 

58  turns  for  the  Meat  Department,  and  78  turns 
for  the  Produce  Department. 
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R-13 

41 

S-14  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  annual  rate  of  firnover 

for  the  Dairy  Department  is  about  twice  that  of 
the  Grocery  Department,  but  slightly  more  than 
half  that  of  the  Produce  Deoartment. 

R-14 

True 

S-15  The  (average, , rbelow^average, , ,above» 

average)  qtoss  margin  of  the  Dairy  Department 
is  partially  offset  by  the  (average, , ,betow» 
average, , , above-average)  turnover  rate  in  the 
department.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 

R-15 

below-average 

above-average 

S-16  A store's  labor  costs  for  operating  the  Dairy 

Department  are  low,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
department  has  a hlgher-than-average  turnover 
rate  of  about  (HOW  MANY?  ) turns  oer 

vear.  In  fact . the  sales  oer  man  hour  in  the 
department  are  the  hiahest  of  anv  department. 

R-16 

41 

S-17  Very  little  store  labor  is  used  to  operate  the 

average  Dairy  Department.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  department  has  thedoweet, , , 
highest )sQles  per  man  hour  of  any  department. 

R-17 

highest 

S-18  Compared  to  the  other  departments,  the  Dairy 

Department  in  a typical  supermarket  requires 
relatively  few  man  hours  of  store  labor,  as 
indicated  bv  its  hlah  per 

. This  low  input  of  labor  and  the 
number  of  high-demand  items  probably  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  department  is  a 
contributor  to  store  profits . 
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R-18 

sales  (per)  man 
hour 
stable 

2.  Consumer  Attitudes  toward  the  Dairy  Department 

S-13  The  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the 

items  in  the  Dairy  Department 
is  bought  by  the  average  shopper  is  substantiated 
by  recent  store  tests.  These  tests  showed  that 
93  out  of  100  shoppers  entering  the  store  passed 
the  Dairy  Denartment^  and  that  78  out  of  100 
bouaht  at  least  one  dairv  item. 

R-19 

high"demand 

S-20  Out  of  every  100  shoppers  entering  the  super- 
market. about  (HOW  MANY?  ) nass  the 

Dairy  Deoartment.  and  about  (HOW 

MANY?  ) buy  at  least  c a dairy  item. 

1 R-20 

93 
78 

S-21  Althouah  (WHAT 

PORTION?  ) of  the  shoppers  entering  the  store 
buy  from  the  Dairy  Department,  many  concen- 
trate their  purchases  on  the  high-demand 
product  groups  in  the  department  — Milk , Eggs , 
Margarine,  Butter,  and  Ice  Cream.  Thus,  the 
potential  sales  of  otherJiiah-marain  semi- 
demand  and  impulse  items  Is  great. 

R-21 

78  out  of  100 

S-22  Despite  the  fact  that  78  out  of  100  shoppers 

entering  the  store  buy  at  least  one  dairy  item, 
the  sales  for  the  denartment 

are  much  higher.  Potential  profits  are  also 
much  higher  because  the  department  contains 
many  hiah-marain  semi-demand  and 
items  that  curre  make  up  a very  small 

portion  of  de parti.,  .t  sales. 
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R-22 

potential 

impulse 


R-22 

potential 

impulse 

S-23  Potential  sales  and  profits  in  the  Dairy 

Department  can  be  considered  to  be  high 
because : 

• Out  of  every  100  shoppers  entering  a 

typical  supermarket,  93  pass  the  depart- 
ment and  (HOW  MANY?  ) buy 

at  least  one  dairy  item. 

• Many  of  the  shoppers  who  buy  dairy  items 

concentrate  their  puchases  on  high-  | 

demand  items,  but  the  department  also  | 

has  many  hlgh-margln  - 1 

and 

items . 1 

1 

R-23 

78 

semi-demand  (and) 
impulse 

S-24  Some  stores  today  are  capitalizing  on  the  | 

fact  that  the  Dairy  Department,  with  its  high-  | 

demand  items,  is  a stable  "drawing  card"  that 
hasf^peat.  ..email)  potential  for  Increased 

and  impulse  items. 

R-24 

great 

semi-demand 

PRODUCT  MANAGEMENT  \H  THE  iT  : 

S-25  In  order  to  Improve  the  sales  and  profits  in 

the  Dairy  Department,  stores  can  attempt  to 
achieve  a better  balance  between  the  high- 

demand  - - * 

items  in  the  department. 
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R-25 

semi-demand 

impulse 


R-26 

high-demand 


1 • Sales  and  Margins  bv  Product  Group 

S-26  In  a typical  supermarket,  five  high-demand 
items  in  the  Dairy  Department  account  for 
about  80%  of  the  department's  total  dollar 

sales . The  five - 

items  are , in  order : j 

• Milk 

• Eggs  I 

• Margarine  I 

* 

• Ice  Cream  | 

• Butter  I 

I 

] 

s 

] 

S-27  About  $4  out  of  every  $5  in  Dairy  Department 

sales  (or  about % of  total  dollar  sales 

for  the  department ) come  from  five  high-demand 
product  groups : Milk,  Eggs,  Margarine,  Ice 
Cream,  and  Butter. 


R"27  S-28  The  bulk  of  the  customers  shopping  the  Dairy 

80%  Department  probably  have  one  or  more  of  the 

high-demand  five  high-demand  items  on  their  shopping  lists. 

One  of  them.  Ice  Cream,  is  housed  in  a 
special  freezer  and,  in  some  stores,  is  considered 
part  of  the  Frozen  Foods  Department.  The  other 
four  are  found  in  the  normal  Dairy  Department 

display  case ; they  are  , 

t and . 


R-28 

Milk 

Eggs 

Margarine 

Butter 

S-29 

The  five  high-demand  dairy  products  in  the 
order  of  their  dollar  sales  are  Milk,  Eggs, 
Margarine,  Ice  Cream  and  Butter.  Together 
they  account  for  about  % of  the  total 

dollar  sales  of  the  Dairy  Department. 
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R-29 

80% 


S-30  The  largest-selling  dairy  item  is  . 

The  other  high-demand  dairy  products , in  the 
order  of  their  sales,  are:  ; 


R-30 

Milk 

Eggs 

Margarine 
Ice  Cream 
Butter 


R-31 

(d) 

35% 

(c) 

15% 

(b) 

14% 

(e) 

10% 

(a) 

6% 

! 

j 

I 


S-31  The  column  at  the  right  shows  the  approxi- 
mate share  of  the  department's  total  dollar 
sales  contributed  by  each  of  the  five  high- 
demand  dairy  items.  Match  the  figure  at 
the  right  with  the  items  at  the  left . 


Milk 

(a) 

6% 

Eggs 

(b) 

14% 

Margarine 

(c) 

15% 

Ice  Cream 

(d) 

35% 

Butter 

(e) 

10% 

I 

I 

S-32  The  approximate  share  of  total  Dairy 

Department  sales  accounted  for  by  each  of 
the  five  high-demand  dairy  products  is  shown 
below.  In  the  space  provided,  fill  in  the 
respective  product  group. 

• — about  14% 

• — about  35% 

•  — about  10% 


— about  15% 

— about  6% 


1 

I 

i 


R-32 

Margarine 

Milk 

loe  Cream 

Eggs 

Butter 
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supermarkets  is  . However, 

this  product  usually  carries  a rather  low 
margin  f 8%  to  12%). 
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R-33 

Milk 

S-34 

In  most  supermarkets , the  % of  margin  on  Milk 
is  relatively  • • low) , ranging  from  % 

to  %.  The  % of  marain  on  Eaas,  Maraarlne, 

Ice  Cream,  and  Butter  ranges  from  9%  to  32%. 

R-34 

1 low 

1 8%  to  12% 

S-35 

Five  high-demand  dairy  products  account  for 
about  % of  the  Dairy  Denartment's  total 

dollar  sales.  The  margins  on  these  items  range 
from  8%  to  12%  for  . to  a hlah  of 

24%  to  32%  for  Ice  Cream.  (These  margins  will 
fluctuate  by  area , depending  primarily  on  the 
cost  of  the  merchandise  from  the  manufacturers . ) 

R-35 

80% 

Milk 

< 

S-36 

Milk,  Eggs,  Margarine,  Ice  Cream,  and  Butter 
are  five  - dairy  items 

which  account  for  about % of  the  Dairy 

Department's  sales.  The  remaining  20%  is 
contributed  by  semi-demand  and  impulse  items. 

The  four  primary  semi-demand  items  in  most 
Dairy  Departments  in  the  order  of  their  dollar 
sales  are:  Cream.  CottaaeL Cheese.  Bulk. 

Cheese,  and  Process  Cheese. 

f 

1 

R-36 

hlgh-demand 

80% 

S-37 

i 

Cream,  Cottage  Cheese,  Bulk  Cheese,  and  | 

Process  Cheese  are  the  four  malor  - ' 

dairy  nroducts  in  a tyoical  suoer- 
market.  (In  stores  where  all  types  of  Cheese  | 

are  considered  as  a single  product  group.  Cheese 
would  be  classed  in  the  high-demand  category. ) 
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R-37 

semi'demand 


S-38 


The  column  at  the  right  shows  the  approximate 
share  of  total  dollar  sales  contributed  by  each 
of  the  four  major  semi-demand  dairy  items. 
Match  the  figures  at  the  right  with  the  items  at 
the  left. 


Cream 

(a) 

3% 

Cottage  Cheese 

(b) 

5% 

Bulk  Cheese 

(c) 

4% 

Process  Cheese 

(d) 

2% 

R-38 

(b) 

5% 

(c) 

4% 

(a) 

3% 

(d) 

2% 

S-39 


The  approximate  share  of  total  Dairy  Depart- 
ment sales  accounted  for  by  each  of  the  4 
semi -demand  dairy  products  is  shown  below. 
In  the  space  provided,  fill  in  the  respective 
product  group. 


— about  2% 

— about  4% 

— about  5% 

— about  3% 


R-39 

Process  Cheese 
Cottage  Cheese 
Cream 

Bulk  Cheese 


S-40  The  margins  on  the  four 


items  in  the  Dairy  Department  range  from  about 
20%  to  37%. 


R-40 

semi-demand 


S-41 


Four  semi-demand  dairy  items  (. 
Cheese,  


Cheese,  and 


Cheese ) 


account  for  about  14%  of  the  total  Dairy  Dopart- 
ment  dollar  sales  at  a relatively  (high, . . 
low)  margin  of  2C%  to  37%.  Impulse  items  in 
the  Dairy  Department  account  for  about  6%  of 
department  sales. 
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R-41 

Cream 

Cottage  ( Cheese ) 
Bulk  (Cheese) 
Process  (Cheese) 
high 

S-42  Some  specialty  Cheeses  in  the  Dairy  Department, 

instead  of  being  classified  as  high-demand  or 
semi-demand  items , could  be  considered  to  be 

items . 

R-42 

impulse 

S-43  Besides  some  special  varieties  of  Cheeses, 

Refrigerated  Biscuits,  Cheese  Dips,  Buttermilk, 
Chilled  Sliced  Fruit  Sections  in  glass  jars , 
Molded  Gelatin  Desserts  and  Aerosol  Dessert 
Toppings  are  also  considered  to  be 

in  the  Dairv  Deoartment.  Generally, 
the  % of  margin  on  these  items  are  about  the 
same  as,  or  greater  than,  the  margins  on  semi- 
demand items  (between  20%  and  37%). 

R-43 

impulse  items 

S-44  It  would  be  to  a store's  advantage  to  Increase 

the  sales  of  the  impulse  items  in  the  Dairy 
Department  because  the  % of  margin  on  those 
items  is  generally  ( htgrher»  • • lower)  than  on 
the  high-demand  items  in  the  department . 

This  nan  he  done  bv  effective  merchandisina 
in  the  Dairy  Department. 

R-44 

higher 

ELEMENTS  OF  EFFECTIVE  DAIRY  MERCHANDISING 

S-45  The  kev  elements  of  effective 

in  the  Dairv  Deoartment  are  attractive  display 
and  aaaressive  promotion. 
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merchandising 

S-46  The  attractive  display  of  items  in  the  dairy  display 
cases  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  customer 
convenience . Attractive  _________  is  also 

important  from  the  standpoint  of  achieving 
maximum  sales  in  the  department . 


R-46 

display 

S-47 

When  considering  the  display  of  dairy  items  to 
provide  areatest  customer 

and  maximum  / two  factors  should  be 

considered:  the  layout  of  the  normal  display 
cases  and  the  location  of  feature  items. 

R-47 

convenience 

sales 

S-48 

Attractive  display  of  dairy  items  means  providing 
an  adequate  assortment  of  dairy  products  laid  out 
for  Greatest 

. in  a manner  that  will 

draw  shoppers  through  the  entire  department  to 
achieve  maximum  sales. 

R-48 

customer 

convenience 

S-49 

One  method  of  laying  out  the  display  cases  in  the 
nailer  Department  Is  to  scatter  the  hlqh-demand 
items  throuahout  the  deoartment . In  this  way , 
all  the  semi-demand  items  and  impulse  items  can 
]-»e  planed  alonpside  one  or  Other  of  the 

items . 

R-49 

high-demand 

S-50 

Since  many  shoppers  Intend  to  buy  one  or  more  of 
the  high-demand  items  in  the  Dairy  Department , 
many  stores  scatter  these  items 
the  denartment . at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  flow  of  traffic. 

R-SO 

throughout 

S-51 

A store  is  able  to  display  more  semi-demand  and 
impulse  items  next  to  a high-demand  item  if  it 
scatters  the  high-demand  items  throughout  the 
denartment . at  and  in  the 

of  the  fJow  of  traffic. 
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R-51 

both  ends 
middle 


S-52  In  some  stores , high-demand  dairy  products  are 

( LOCATED  WHERE?  ) , at  both  ends  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  flow  of  traffic.  This  permits  place- 
ment of  more  semi-demand  and  impulse  items 
immediately  next  to  (or  above ) one  of  the  high- 
demand  items.  In  other  stores,  all  the  high-demand 
items  are  shelved  together  at  the  end  of  the 
department . 


R-52 

scattered  throughout 
the  department 


S-53  Positioning  all  .the  high-demand  items  together  at 

of  the  flow  of  traffic  tends  to  draw 

shoppers  through  the  entire  department  and  expose 
them  to  the  many  semi-demand  and  Impulse  items 


R-53 

end 


in  the  Dairy  Department . 


g>54  In  many  stores  # the  high-demand  items  in  the 

Dairy  Department  are  located  

(WHERE?).  In 

other  stores  using  multi-tier  display  cases,  high- 
demand  items  are  often  located  on  the  bottom  shejf^ 
semi-demand  items  on  the  middle  shelves , and 
impulse  items  on  the  top  shell,  about  eye  level. 


R-54 

at  the  end  of 
the  flow  of 
traffic 


S-55  Stores  using  1-  or  2-tier  display  cases  often 

either  position  all  high-demand  items  at  the  end 
of  the  flow  of  traffic  or  scatter  them  throughout 
the  department , at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  flow  of  traffic.  Stores  using  3-,  4-,  or  5-tler 
display  cases  often  position  high-demand  items  on 

the  shelf,  semi-demand  items  on 

the shelves , and  impulse  items  on 

the  shelf. 
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R-55 

bottom 

middle 

top 


S-56  Stores  using  multi-tier  display  cases  often  use 
the  following  shelf  arrangement: 

• - items  ( such  as  Milk ) 

on  the  shelf; 

• - items  ( such  as  Natural 


and  Process  Cheese ) on  the 
shelf;  and 


on  the 


items  ( such  as  Cheese  Dips ) 
shelf . 


R-56 

high-demand 
bottom 
semi-demand 
middle 

impulse  • • • top 


• • « 


S-57  In  many  stores  using  multi-tier  display  cases  in 
the  Dairy  Department , the  top  shelf  is  devoted  to 

items , the  middle  shelves  to 

- items , and  the  bottom 

shelf  to  - items.  In 

other  stores , high -demand  items  are  shelved  in  a 
vertical  arrangement  in  the  center  of  the  department^ 
with  semi-demand  and  impulse  items  on  either  side. 


R-57 

impulse 

semi-demand 

high-demand 


S-58  Many  supermarkets  ( particularly  those  with  a two- 
way  flow  of  traffic  through  the  Dairy  Department ) 
shelve  the  high-demand  dairy  items  in  a vertical 
arrangement  in  the  of  the  department, 

with  semi-demand  and  impulse  Items' on  either  side. 


R-58 

center 


S-59  A common  method  of  displaying  items  in  the  Dairy 
Department  of  a store  with  a two-way  flow  of 
traffic  through  the  department  is  to  position  high- 
demand  items  in  a vertical  arrangement 

(WHERE?  ),  with 


semi-demand  and  impulse  items 
(WHERE?  ). 
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R-59 

in  the  center  of 
the  department 
on  either  side 


S-60  Four  popular  approaches  to  the  layout  of  the 

normal  display  cases  in  the  Dairy  Department  are: 

• Scattering  the  high-demand  items 

, at  both 

ends  and  in  the  middle  of  the  flow  of  traffic , to 
expose  shoppers  to  more  semi-demand  and 
impulse  items. 

• Positioning  all  the  high-demand  items  together 

at  the  ! ! 

to  draw  shoppers  through  the  entire  department. 

• Locating  high -demand  items  on  the  | 

shelf  of  a multi-tier  display  case , semi-demand 

items  on  the  shelves , and  ? 

impulse  items  on  the  shelf.  | 

\ 

• Grouping  high-demand  items  in  a vertical  j 

arrangement  in  the  of  the  de-  | 

partment,  with  semi-demand  and  impulse  items  | 

on  either  side.  | 

Regardless  of  which  approach  a store  uses , it  can 
add  "eye -appeal"  to  the  department  by  grouping 
similar  Sterns  according  to  color  combinations  . 


S-61  Generally,  similar  types  of  items  are  shelved 
together  by  product  group:  Natural  Cheeses, 
Process  Cheeses,  Cheese  Spreads,  etc.  It's 
possible  to  gain  eye-appeal  in  the  department 
by  grouping  the  items  in  each  section  according 

to  combinations . For  example , all 

types  of  yellow  Process  Cheese,  all  types  of  white 
Natural  Cheese,  etc. , may  be  grouped  together. 


S-62  To  gain  greater  eye-appeal,  many  stores  group 

similar  dairy  items  within  each  section  according 
to  

Other  stores  separate  items  in  each  section  to  gain 
color  contrast. 
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R-61 

color 


R-60 

throughout  the 
department 
end  of  the  flow 
of  traffic 

bottom  . . . middle  . . . 
top 

center 


er|c 


I 

I 


R-62 

color 

combinations 

S-63  The  variety  of  different-colored  items  ( particularly 

cheeses ) makes  the  Dairy  Department  one  of  the 
most  colorful  departments  in  the  supermarket.  In 
many  stores , different-colored  items  in  each 
section  are  kept  separate . For  example , yellow 
and  white  types  of  Natural  Cheese  might  be 
alternated  to  orovide  color 

R-63 

contrast 

S-64  A Dairy  Department  where  packages  of  sliced 

Camembert  (white),  Cheddar  (yellow),  and 
Limburger  (c.eam)  are  displayed  side-by-side 
could  be  said  to  orovide  aood 

• 

: R-64 

color  contrast 

S-65  A store  might  select  a high-traffic  location  for  the 

Dairy  Department , implement  an  effective  layout 
for  the  department,  and  add  eye-appeal  to  the 

f 

display  cases  by  grouping  items  together  within 
each  section  accordlna  to 

or  bv  separating 

t 

Items  by  color  to  Provide 

. However,  ^qqresslve  promotion 
is  also  essential  to  stimulate  sales  and  customer 

i 

Interest  and  ensure  a successful  department. 

R-65 
i color 

combinations 
color  contrast 

2 . The  Promotion  of  Dalrv  Items 

S-66  Aggressive  promotion  of  dalrv  items  is  an  ingredient 

missing  in  some  stores.  This  is  true  largely  be- 
rniifip  the  Dairy  Department  is  such  a 
contributor  of  sales  and  profits , even  without 

aggressive  promotion,  that  some  store  operators 
tend  to  take  the  department  for  granted. 

'f 

\ R-66 
f stable 

S-67  To  stimulate  sales  and  customer  interest  in  the 

Dalrv  Department . 

is  essential.  One  excellent 
means  of  promoting  the  Dairy  Department  is  through 
the  use  cf  special  displavs . 
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1^.07  S-68  Dump  (or  lumbled)  displays  are  a type  of 

aggressive  display  which  can  be 

promotion  effectively  used  in  the  Dairy  Department. 


R-68 

Special 


S-69  Special  displays  (such  as  or  jumbled 

displays ) can  boost  sales  on  the  high-margin 
semi-demand  and  impulse  items  in  the  department 
such  as  Cheeses , Cheese  Dips , Refrigerated 
Biscuits , Refrigerated  Cookie  Dough , and 
Dessert  Toppings. 


r 


R-69 

dump 


t 


S-70  Special  help  stimulate  sales 

and  customer  interest  in  the  Dairy  Department. 

The  use  of  shelf  talkers . product  spotters, . signs 
and  posters . and  other  merchandising  materials 
also  help  stimulate  sales  and  customer  Interest  in 
the  department. 


t 


R-70 

displays 

1 

S-71  A wide  variety  of  merchandising  materials  (such 

as  shelf  talkers , product  spotters , signs  and  posters ) 
can  be  used  in  the  Dairy  Department  to  stimulate 
and 

in  the  department . 
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R-71 

sales  (and) 
customer 
interest 

S-72 

MerchandisLia  materials  ( such  as  1 

, and  signs  and  posters ) I 

have  proved  useful  in  stimulating  sales  and 
customer  Interest  in  the  Dairv  Department.  Tie-in  1 

promotions  with  items  from  other  departments  are 
also  effective  in  stimulating  sales  and  customer  \ 

interest  in  the  department.  | 

R-72 

shelf  talkers 
product  spotters 

S-73 

f 

Eggs  displayed  with  Bacon  or  Pork  Sausage;  Milk  | 

with  Cookies;  Whipping  Cream  with  Gelatins  or  1 

Pies;  Cheese  with  Macaroni,  Ground  Beef,  ! 

Spaghetti,  or  Apple  Pie;  and  Cream  with  Coffee,  \ 

Berries  and  Pies  — all  are  possible  - i 

promotions  which  can  be  used  in  the  Dairy  Department.  1 

1 

R-73 

tie-in 

S-74 

! 

In  addition  to  - promotions , recipe  ! 

displays  with  dairy  items  and  new  ideas  for 
preparing  and  serving  them  are  effective  in 
stimulating  sales  and  customer  interest  in  the 
Dairy  Department. 

r-74  S-75  Many  high-margin  semi-demand  and  impulse  items 

tie-in  (such  as  Cheeses,  Biscuits,  Dips,  Cream,  and 

Dessert  Toppings ) can  be  sold  by  building 

displays  with  recipe  information 

on  a sign  or  poster  and  a "take  one"  pad. 
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R-75 

recipe 


S-76 


Some  effective  promotion  ideas  in  the  Dairy 
Department  are: 


R-76 

displays 

merchandising 

tie-in 

recipe  displays 


R-77 

samples 
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• The  use  of  special of  hlgh- 

margln  semi-demand  and  impulse  items,  as  well 
as  feature  items. 

• The  use  of  - 

materials  ( shelf  talkers , product  spotters , ; 

etc . ) . j 

• The  use  of  - promotions  with  items 

from  other  departments . 

• The  use  of  - 

presenting  items  with  recipes  for  preparing 
them  and  ideas  for  serving  them. 

Still  another  way  to  promote  sales  and  customer  i 

interest  in  the  department  is  to  provide  taste  | 

samples . ^ 


S-77  Providing  Cheese  Dips  and  Potato  Chips,  Crackers 
and  Cheese , or  small  cubes  of  featured  cheeses  as 

taste is  an  extremely  effective 

method  of  promoting  dairy  items. 


S-78  The  use  of  fo  9lve 

shoppers  a chance  to  try  a pioduct  before  buying 
is  an  excellent  way  of  creating  Impulse  sales  and 
stimulating  customer  Interest  in  the  Dairy  Department. 
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R-78 

taste  samples 


S-79 


We  have  now  seen  five  types  of  promotions  for 
stimulating  sales  and  customer  interest  in  the 
Dairy  Department: 

• Special  of  high-margin 

impulse  items  and  feature  items . 


The  use  of 


spotters , etc  ) . 


( shelf  talkers , product 


- with 

items  from  other  departments . 


to  provide 

shoppers  new  ideas  for  preparing  dairy  items. 

to  give  the 

shoppers  a chance  tO  taste  a product  before 
buying . 


Now  let*  s look  at  some  of  the  major  problems 
common  to  most  Dairy  Departments . 


R-79 
displays 
merchandising 
materials 
tie-in 
promotions 
recipe  displays 
taste  samples 


MAJOR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 


S-80  Sanitation  is  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the 

Dairy  Department.  Keeping  all  the  equipment  in 
the  department  clean  (the  display  cases,  coolers, 
cheese  cutting  tools  and  tables , etc . ) is  one 
aspect  of  the  problem  of 
in  the  Dairy  Department. 


R-80 

sanitation 

S-81 


1 . Sanitation 

The  decor  of  the  Dairy  Department  is  usually 
bright,  with  white  or  pastel'^olored  equipment  and 
walls . It  is  especially  important  to  keep  this 
department  in  order  to  maintain  the 

attractive  bright  appearance . 
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R-81 

clean 

S-82 

Sometimes  the  undersides  of  milk  cartons  and 
bottles  pick  up  dirt  from  the  floor  of  the  delivery 
truck.  If  the  undersides  aie  not  wiped  clean  before 
the  bottles  or  cartons  are  put  in  the  display  cases, 
a oroblem  o..  can  arise  • 

R-82 

sanitation 

r 

? 

; 

S-83 

1 

Milk  is  usually  a direct-delivered  dairy  item « and 
the  suppliers'  driver/salesmen  often  stock  the 
display  cases.  If  a driver/salesman  is  not  careful, 
there  is  a danger  that  cartons  and  bottles  with 
dirty  undersides  will  be  placed  in  the  display  case, 
creatina  a oroblem  of 

R-83 

sanitation 

S-84 

Dairy  products  have  a tendency  to  produce  odors  — 
some  are  the  natural  sharp  odor  of  products  such  as 
Cheese  and  some  are  due  to  unnoticed  breakage  | 

and  seepage  into  the  display  case.  Naturally  this  | 

seeoaae  creates  a 

problem  if  it  is  ignored  or  undetected.  Thus,  it  is 
necessarv  to  check  and  clean  the  display  cases 
and  eauioment  dailv  with  a clean  damp  raa^ 

R-84 

sanitation 

S-85 

1 

Cleaning  the  Dairy  Department  display  cases  and  | 

eouloment  with  a clean  damp  rac 
( HOW  OFTEN?  ) can  be  combined  with  the  normal 
stock  rotation  operation. 

1 

i 

F 

1 R-8S 
dally 

r.  ' 

L 

;< 

F 

h 

S-86 

! 

The  display  cases  and  equipment  should  be  cleaned  ' 

with  (WHAT? ) 

reaularlv.  orefeiciblv  (HOW  OFTEN?  ). 

This  cleaning  job  can  be  coupled  with  the  stock 
rotation  operation  and  helps  to  maintain  the  normal 
bright  appearance  of  the  department.  In  addition, 
the  display  cases  and  equipment  should  be 
thorouuhlv  scrubbed  and  disinfected  with  an  odorless 
disinfectant  at  least  once  a week. 
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R-86 

• clean  damp  rag 

S-87 

Because  of  the  varied  turnover  rates  between  high 
demand , semi^demand  and  Impulse  items , it  is  i 

rare  that  the  dairy  display  cases  are  ever  empty  j 

at  any  given  time . Therefore  it  is  easy  to  * 

postpone  the  thorough  scrubbing  and  disinfecting  j 

that  should  take  place  at  least  (onoe  a month  a # • j 

once  a week  ###  daily)*  | 

R-87 

once  a week 

S-88 

All  of  the  dairy  items  should  be  removed  and  the 
display  cases  should  be  thoroughly 

and 

with  an  odorless  disinfectant  at  least  once  a week. 

R-88 

scrubbed  (and) 

S-89 

These  simple  precautions  can  be  taken  to  prevent 
sanitation  problems  in  ^he  Dairy  Department; 

i disinfected 

• Milk  cartons  and  bottles  with  dirty  undersides 
should  be  wiped  off  before  they  are  put  in  the 
display  cases. 

• Spills  from  breakage  and  seepage  should  be 
wiped  up  immediately  to  prevent  unpleasant 
odors . 

K 

► 

• Display  cases  and  equipment  should  be  cleaned 
with  a clean  damn  raa 
(HOW  OFTEN?). 

• Display  cases  and  equipment  should  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed  and  disinfected  at  least 

(HOW  OFTEN?). 

R-89 

dally 

once  a week 

S-90 

Tn  aHHltlnn  to  the  nroblem  of  * 

another  major  problem  in  the  Dairy  Department 
1r  that  of  d^maaed  and  outdated  coeds. 
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sanitation 

S-91 

2 . Damaaed  and  Outdated  Goods 

Damaged  and  outdated  goods  is  a major  problem 
in  the  Dairy  Department . Rough  handling  of  dairy 
items  ( such  as  Milk  and  Eggs ) can  result  in 
(damaged  •••  outdated)  and  oftentimes 
unsalable  merchandise . 

R-91 

damaged 

S-92 

It  is  relatively  easy  for  customers  to  discover 
most  goods  at  the  point  of  sale; 

for  example , a badly  leaking  carton  of  Milk  would 
be  quite  evident  upon  picking  it  up  • 

R-92 

damaged 

S-93 

Most  dairv  items  that  are  by 

rough  handling  are  easy  to  detect.  The  damage 
on  some  items,  however,  is  not  so  easy  to  detect. 

R-93 

damaged 

S-94 

A badly-daiucged , leaking  carton  of  Milk  would  be 
easy  for  a shopper  to  detect  if  she  picked  it  up. 
However,  a slightly-damaged  carton  (might  • • • 
might  not)  be  detected  by  the  customer.  This 
could  irritate  a customer  if  she  bought  the  leaking 
carton  only  to  have  it  soak  the  rest  of  her  groceries 
in  her  shopping  bag . 

R-94 

might  not 

S-95 

A shopper  would  probably  become  irritated  to 
discover  when  she  arrived  home  that  an  item  she 
had  bought  was  slightlv  . She 

would  probably  be  even  more  iiritated  to  discover 
that  an  item  she  had  bought  was  not  fresh,  or  was 
outdated  merchandise. 

R-95 

damaged 

S-96 

Even  if  transparent  packaging  were  used  on  all 
dairy  items , it  would  be  difficult  for  the  average 
shopper  to  determine  whether  the  items  were  fresh 
or  were 
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R-96 

outdated 


S-97  Outdated  dairy  items  (would  •••  would  not) 
be  evident  when  the  packages  are  opened  in  the 
shopper' s home , but  (would  ...  would  not) 
he  evident  at  the  store. 


R-97 
would 
would  not 


S-98  It  is  relatively  easy  for  shoppers  to  discover  most 

goods  at  the  point  of  sale,  but 

not  so  easy  to  discover goods 


R-98 

damaged 

outdated 


Most  shoppers  are  not  familiar  with  the  code  dates 
on  dairy  items . Therefore , it  is  important  for  the 
department  personnel  to  detect  and  remove 

goods  by  nrooer  stock  rotation 

anH  hy  irnowlna  codo  date_s  on  dairy  items . 


R-99 

outdated 


3.  Life  and  Stock  Rotation 

S“*100  It  is  easy  for  department  personnel  to  see  and 

remove  goods  from  the  display 

cases , but  they  must  know  how  to  read  co^ 
dates  to  determine  whether  a dairy  product  is 
outdated . 


R-lOO 

damaged 


S-IOT  Many  manufacturers  code-date  their  products, 
making  i-  easy  for  store  personnel  to  detect 

goods  in  the  display  cases 

and  coolers. 


R-101 

outdated 


S-102  Dairy  Department  personnel  must  know  how  to  read 

manufacturers'  learn 

the  case  lives  of  their  products  so  they  can 
employ  proper  stock  rotation  procedures  to  ensure 
the  freshness  of  products  in  the  Dairy  display 
cases. 
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R-102 
code  dates 


S-103 


The  case  lives  of  different  dairy  items  vary 
considerably.  Even  for  the  same  type  of  product, 
vary , depending  on  the 

manufacturer's  process. 


R-X03 
CAM  ItVM 

S-104 

Generally,  the  for 

Pa;try  'n«»p»rtnient  items  ranoe  from  a low  of  about 
2 davs  for  Milk  to  ^bout  120  days  for  some 
Marqarines . 

R-104 

CAM  UVAS 

S-105 

The  case  life  for  Milk  is  about  __  days.  The 
case  lives  of  some  Margarines  are  about 
days , but  Margarines  with  a Butter  content  have 
a shorter  case  life.  Similarly,  there  is  a 
rUfforenno  in  nase  life  between  Sweet  Butter 
( 12  davs ) . and  Salted  Butter  ( 25  day^ . 

R^ipS 

2 ((Ws) 

120  (days) 

S-106 

Margarine  with  a Butter  content  usually  has  a 
(longer  •#.  shorter ) case  life  than  Margarine 
without  a Butter  content,  and  Salted  Butter  usually 
has  a f longer  •••  shorter)  case  life  then 
Sweet  Butter. 

R>^106 
shorter 
^ Icsiger  , ' 

S-107 

There  are  variances  in  the  case  lives  of  Margarines 
with  and  without  Butter,  and  there  are  variances  in 
the  r»se  lives  of  gutter  and 

Butter.  The  case  lives  of  Cheeses 

gieo  iifiiiaiiyr with  hardness.  Soft  Cheese  has 

Q case  life  of  about  7 tk  14  days , whereas  Hfisd  • 
Cheese  has  a case  life  ofU  month  or  more^ 

R-107 

Sweet 

Salted 

S-108 

Normally,  the  case  life  of  (Rcird*  • *Soft)  Cheese 
is  over  twice  that  of  (Hard-  • »Soft)  Cheese. 

1 

i 

1 

1 
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R-108 

Hatd 

Soft 

S-109 

If  Dairy  r>«ap»rtmpnt  personnel  know  the 

of  the  dairy  products  handled  and 

, it  is  a matter  of  proper  stock  rotation 

to  make  sure  that  no  outdated  products  reach  the 
shopper. 

R-109 
case  lives 
code  dates 

1^- 

> 

r 

S-llO 

In  order  to  avoid  and/or  detect  damaged  and 
outdated  aoods . orooer 

procedures  should  be 

established,  utilizing  the  code  date  and  case  life 
information  usually  available  from  suppliers'  1 

representatives. 

; R-nO 

Stock  rotation 

S-111 

Durlna  the  

operation: 

>> 

t 

• The  old  merchandise  should  be  removed  from 
the  display  case , section  by  section; 

• Each  section  should  be  wiped  clean  with  a damp 
cloth; 

• Code  dates  on  the  old  merchandise  should  be 
checked;  and 

\ 

• Damaged  and  outdated  merchandise  should  be 
held  aside  and  the  good  merchandise  should  be 
put  back  into  the  display  case , with  the  ^er 
merchandise  to  the  nont  of  the  case. 

R-m 

stock  rotation 

END  OF  SECTION  II. 
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III.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT 


Coordinating  the  ordering,  receiving,  handling,  and  storing  of  dairy  items  forms 
a base  from  which  successful  merchandising  programs  can  be  launched.  The 
reward  of  such  programs  can  be  dynamic,  rather  than  stable,  contributions  to 
store  sales  and  profits  by  the  Dairy  Department. 

ORDERING  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


Ordering  dairy  products  in  a supermarket  can  be  a complex  task  because : 

• There  are  extreme  differences  in  the  case  lives  of  dairy  products  • For 
example , Milk  has  a case  life  of  about  2 days  versus  about  5 to  10  days 
for  Eggs  and  3 months  or  more  for  some  types  of  Cheese. 

• Turnover  rates  vary  considerably.  The  high-demand  items  turn  over  rapidly 
(some  daily),  while  some  impulse  items  have  a much  slower  turnover  rate. 
Recent  studies  show  that  over  72%  of  the  dairy  items  sell  less  than  one 
case  per  week. 

a 

• Often,  five  or  more  suppliers  deliver  dairy  products  to  the  store. 

• Separate  orders  are  usually  made  out  for  each  supplier,  usually  when  the 
supplier's  driver/ salesman  is  making  a delivery  of  a prior  order. 

The  varying  case  lives  and  turnover  rates  of  dairy  items,  the  multiple  sources 
of  supply,  and  the  different  ordering  times  for  each  supplier's  goods  makes  the 
ordering  of  dairy  products  a complex  function. 

RECEIVING,  HANDUNG,  AND  STORING  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Coordinating  the  ordering  and  receiving  functions  is  important  because  driver/ 
salesmen  usually  deliver  a prior  order  on  the  same  day  they  take  an  order  for 
future  delivery.  Therefore,  advance  preparation  is  essential; 

• Merchandise  in  Inventory  should  be  consolidated  in  the  cooler  and  code- 
dated.  Items  in  the  display  cases  should  also  be  checked  to  determine 
what  must  be  ordered,  and  to  make  room  for  the  arriving  shipment.  The  "first 
in,  first-out"  method  should  be  followed. 

• Turnover  records  should  be  checked  to  determine  increases  or  decreases  in 

the  rates  of  sale  of  the  dairy  products  about  to  be  ordered. 

> 

• Advertising  and  promotion  plans  should  be  checked  to  ensure  adequate  stocks 
of  items  that  will  be  featured  or  promoted. 
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The  receiving  operation  begins  when  the  ordered  products  are  delivered.  In  many 
stores*  the  suppliers'  driver/salesmen  stock  the  display  cases,  in  which  case  the 
Dairy  Manager  must  supervise  and  check  their  work.  For  many  items  that  are  put 
directly  into  the  display  cases , little  or  no  reserve  stock  is  maintained  in  the 
cooler:  Yeast,  Cream  Cheese  and  some  types  of  Cheese,  for  example. 

Whether  they  are  put  directly  into  the  display  cases  or  into  the  reserve  cooler, 
all  in-coming  items  should  be: 

• Counted  and  checked  against  the  invoice . 

• Grouped  by  category  and  by  destination  { Milk  or  Butter  for  the  display  cases 
or  the  storage  cooler ) . 

• Checked  for  damage . 

• Inspected  for  freshness  and  code-dated  (if  not  previously  done  by  the 
manufacturer ) . 

• Price-marked  before  being  put  into  the  display  case . 

The  proper  handling  and  storing  of  dairy  products  — which  is  essential  in 
maintaining  the  fireshness  and  saleability  of  items  — starts  when  the  products 
reach  the  store.  It  continues  after  products  have  been  stocked  in  the  display 
cases  and  until  the  items  have  been  rung  up  and  bagged  at  the  check-out  counters . 
Some  essential  procedures  in  handling  and  storing  dairy  items  include: 

• Using  standard  stock  rotation  procedures  to  prevent  outdated  goods  in  both  the 
storage  cooler  and  the  display  cases. 

• Stocking  display  cases  during  slack  shopping  periods  to  reduce  inconvenience 
to  shoppers  and  interruptions  by  shoppers. 

• F.vprr^isiTKgfixtreme  care  in  handling  fragile  dairy  items  ( such  as  Eggs  and 
Milk)  to  prevent  breakage. 

• Maintaining  nrooer  temperatures  in  the  display  cases  and  the  storage  cooler 
to  prevent  loss  of  freshness  and  spoilage. 

• Keeping  display  cases  and  stomoe  cooler  clean  to  prevent  odors  from  accumu- 
lating and  to  reduce  opporturtity  for  bacteria  grower. 

• Planning  trips  between  the  storage  cooler  and  display  cases  to  accomplish 
several  tasks  at  the  same  time . 

All  these  steps  are  important  in  reducing  the  cost  of  handling  and  storing  dairy 
items  and  in  maintaining  the  quality  of  products  sold  in  the  Dairy  Department. 
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PRODUCT  INFORMATION 


As  we  saw,  effective  merchandising  programs  can  make  the 
dynamic  and  significant  contributor  to  overall  store  sales  and  profits.  A starting 
for  such  programs  is  a thorough  knowledge  of  dairy  products  and  their  uses . 

The  following  is  some  general  information  on  the  major  dairy  items,  HfPefally, 
^s  inform^lon  will  stimulate  a search  for  more  product  knowledge  which  in  turn 
can  be  used  to  cultivate  more  Dairy  Department  sales. 


V Milk.  Milk  Is  the  most  popular  Item  In  the  Dairy  Department  and  thus  has 
the  highest  turnover  of  any  dairy  item.  Because  of  this  high  turnover 
and  a relatively  short  case  life  of  about  2 days , Milk  is  usuaUy  processed 
and  bottled  close  to  the  point  of  sale  to  consumers.  Also,  it  is  easier  and 
less  expensive  to  transport  Milk  in  tank  trucks  to  a close-in  bottling  plant 
than  to  ship  bottled  Milk  long  distances. 


• Most  Milk  ifi  homogenized,  which  means  that  the  butterfat  (between  3.47b 
to  3.8%  butterfat  content,  depending  on  state  law)  has  been  broken  into 
small  particles  and  scattered  throughout  the  Milk,  where  it  remains  in 
suspension  for  the  life  of  the  product.  The  butterfat  in  MUk  that  is  not 
homogenized  rises  to  the  top  of  the  bottle;  the  bottle  of  Milk  must  then 
be  vigorously  shaken  to  distribute  the  butterfat . 


Milk  is  also  pasteurized.  Pasteurization  is  a process  of  destroying 
* harmful  bacteria  without  affecting  the  flavor  of  the  Milk.  The  Mi^  is 
heated  to  143®  Fahrenheit  for  30  minutes,  and  then  cooled  to  50*^  F. 


• Buttermilk  is  a fermented  dairy  product  made  either  from  the  by-ptoduct  of 
processing  Butter,  or  from  fresh  Milk. 

Old-Fashioned  Buttermilk  is  the  by-product  of  turning  Sour  Cream  into 

Butter.  The  whey  (llguld)  resulting  is  processed  into  Buttermilk. 

— Sweet  Cream  Buttermilk  is  the  by-product  of  Sweet  Cream  Butter. 


— Cultured  Buttermilk  is  produced  by  removing  the  Milk  fat  from  fresh 
Milk  and  adding  cultures  to  give  a tart  taste. 

a/  Maraarlne.  Most  Margarine  manufacturers  use  a combination  of 

the  following  ingredients  in  their  products  — Fresh  Milk,  Sweet  Milk, 

' Pastuerlzed  Milk,  Skim  Milk,  Vegetable  Oils,  Vitamin  A Concentrate,  Soy 
Bean  Oil,  Safflower  Oil,  Butter.  The  combination  used  in  a particular  brand 
of  Margarine  depends  upon  the  type  of  Margarine  being  produced,  ^ere  9xe 
premium  high-priced  Margarines , low-priced  Margarines , and  special  diet- 

type  Margarines,  to  name  a few. 
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V Butter.  Butter  is  a fresh  all-dairy  product.  When  shoppers  buy  Butter,  they 
expect  the  ultimate  in  quality. 


• A combination  point  and  grade  structure  is  used  to  denote  the  quality 
of  Butter. 

• Some  manufacturers  refer  to  the  quality  of  their  product  in  points . 

The  point  system  of  scoring  is  based  on  Flavor,  Body  and  Texture,  Color, 
Salt,  and  Package.  A perfect  Butter  would  be  rated  as  follows: 


Flavor  45  points 

Body  and  Texture  25  points 

Color  15  points 

Salt  10  points 

Package 5 points 

Total  100  points 


• Other  manufacturers  refer  to  the  quality  of  Butter  in  terms  of  grade^  The 
following  list  shows  the  coiresponding  point  value  for  each  grade. 


Grade  AA 
Grade  A 
Grade  B* 
Grade  C 


93  points  and  above 
92  points 
90  points 

89  points  (not  sold  as  table  Butter) 


y/  Eggs.  Eggs  are  graded  according  to  size  and  quality,  but  the  size  or  color 
of  an  egg  has  no  bearing  on  its  quality. 

• Eggs  should  be  kept  refilgerated  at  a constant  temperature  to  maintain 
quality.  Extreme  variances  in  temperature  cause  the  Egg  whites  to  become 
thin. 


✓ 

• Before  Eggs  are  packed  and  shipped  to  a store  for  sale  to  consumers , .their 
freshness  is  determined  by  a process  known  as  candling . In  this  process , 
each  Egg  is  held  up  to  a bright  light.  The  more  light  that  comes  through, 
the  fresher  the  Egg . 


• The  freshness  of  an  Egg  can  be  determined  by  a shopper  at  home  ^ 

immersing  the  Egg  in  a pan  of  cold  water: 

— If  the  Egg  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in  a horizontal  position  ( like 
a football  resting  on  the  ground),  the  Egg  is  fresh. 

— If  the  Egg  is  tilted,  with  the  large  end  pointed  down,  the  Egg  is  losing 
its  freshness. 

— If  the  Egg  floats  to  the  top  of  the  water,  it  is  not  fresh  and  should  not 
be  eaten. 
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• Eggs  are  classified  by  size  according  to  their  weight  per  dozen,  as  follows 

— Jumbo  ...  30  ounces  per  dozen,  minimum  v/eight. 

— Extra  Large  ...  27  ounces  per  dozen,  minimum  weight. 

— Large  ...  24  ounces  per  dozen,  minimum  weight. 

— Medium  ...  21  ounces  per  dozen,  minimum  weight. 

— Small  or  "Pullet"  ...  18  ounces  per  dozen,  minimum  weight. 

— Peewee  ...  15  ounces  per  dozen,  minimum  weight. 

• The  grades  of  Eggs  include:  AA,  A,  B,  and  C.  Differences  in  grade  can 
be  seen  when  the  Egg  is  broken  and  opened  into  a saucer  or  shallow  dish: 

— Grade  AA  . . . the  spread  is  small  in  area  and  the  yolk  is  firm  and  high. 
This  grade  is  best  for  frying,  poaching,  or  cooking  in  the  shell. 

— Grade  A . . . there  is  more  spread , but  the  yolk  is  still  firm  and  high. 
This  grade  is  also  good  for  frying,  poaching,  or  cooking  in  the  shell. 

— Grade  B . . . there  is  a considerable  spread  with  a thin  watery  white;  the 
yolk  is  flat  and  easily  broken.  This  grade  is  fine  for  general  cooking 
and  scrambling. 

— Grade  C . . . there  is  a great  spread  with  a thin  watery  white;  the  yolk 
is  flat  and  easily  broken.  This  grade  is  good  for  general  cooking  and 
scrambling . 


GRADE  B GRADE  C 
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V Cheeses.  The  following  list  of  popular  Natural  Cheeses  is  arranged  according 
to  FLAVOR  (mild,  mild-to-sharp , and  sharp).  The  Ust  shows  the  source  of  the 
raw  material  for  the  Cheese  (Cow,  Sheep,  Goat,  Reindeer),  the  place  of  origin, 
the  texture  (soft,  hard),  and  the  primary  uses  of  each  type; 


MILD  CHEESES 


Type  (and  Place  of  Origin) 

Source 

Texture  . 

A^ 

/i 

f ^ 

A 

// 

// 

'1 

Blue  Cheese  ( France ) 

COW 

hard 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Brie  ( France ) 

cow 

soft 

X 

X 

X 

Camembert  ( France ) 

cow 

soft 

X 

X 

X 

Cottage  Cheese  (Europe) 

cow 

soft 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Cream  Cheese  (America ) 

cow 

soft 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Edam  (Holland) 

cow 

semi-hard 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Gammelost  (Norway) 

cow 

semi-hard 

X 

X 

Gouda  (Holland) 

cow 

semi-hard 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ghuyhre  (Switzerland) 

cow 

hard 

X 

X 

Jack  Cheese  (America ) 

cow 

semi-hard 

X 

X 

X 

Lapland  (Finland) 

reindeer 

hard 

X 

X 

Leyden  ( Holland ) 

cow 

hard 

X 

X 

X 

Muenster  (Germany) 

COW 

semi-soft 

X 

X 

X 

c 

Myost  ( Scandinavia ) 

cow 

soft 

X 

X 

Neufchatel  (France) 

cow 

soft 

X 

X 

X 

Pineapple  (America) 

cow 

hard 

X 

X 

Port  du  Salut  ( France ) 

cow 

semi-soft 

X 

X 

Romano  ( Italy ) 

cow, goat, 
sheep 

semi-hard 

X 

X 

Roquefort  ( France ) 

sheep 

semi-soft 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Samsoe  (Denmark) 

cow 

semi-soft 

X 

X 

Stilton  (England) 

cow 

hard 

X 

X 

X 

Swiss  (Switzerland) 

cow 

semi-soft 

X 

X 

X 

X 

n 
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MILD-TO  SHARP  CHEESES 


Type  (and  Place  of  Origin) 

Source 

Texture 

/%! 

i 9 

7i 
/ ^ 

r 

^7 

American  Cheddar 

cow 

hard 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

American  Colby 

cow 

hard 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Brick  Cheese  (America ) 

cow 

semi*soft 

X 

X 

X 

Gorgonzola  ( Italy ) 

cow 

semi-hard 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Holstein  ( Germany ) 

cow 

semi-hard 

X 

X 

Limburger  ( Belgium ) 

cow 

soft 

X 

X 

MozzareUa  (Italy) 

cow 

semi-soft 

X 

X 

X 

Noekkelost  ( Scandinavia ) 

cow 

semi-hard 

X 

X 

Provolone  (Italy) 

cow 

hard 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Scamorze  (Italy) 

cow 

semi-soft 

X 

X 

X 

Scanno  ( Italy ) 

sheep 

soft 

X 

X 

X 

SHARP  CHEESES 


Chesire  (England) 

cow 

hard 

X 

X 

X 

Club  Cheeses  ( Canada ) 

cow 

soft 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Parmesan  (Italy) 

cow 

hard 

X 

X 

X 

Sapsago  ( Switzerland ) 

cow 

hard 

X 

X 

Sbrinz  (Switzerland) 

cow 

hard 

X 

X 

X 

The  above  charts  present  some  basic  information  on  Cheeses . This  is  by  no  means 
a comprehensive  gathering  of  all  the  information  available  on  Cheeses , but  it  can 
serve  as  the  basis  for  acguiring  more  information. 

Some  of  the  information  from  the  above  charts  could  be  used  on  small  shelf  cards; 
for  example#  the  card  might  read:  Holstein  Cheese  ^/Ib, 

an  excellent  cheese  for 
buffet  or  snQiCk 


Surprisingly#  this  small  bit  of  information  can  create  impulse  sales.  Impulse  sales# 
of  course#  are  a prime  means  of  increasing  profits  in  the  Dairy  Department. 
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SELF-QULZ 

Self-Study  Unit  #9 

This  Self-Quiz  is  intended  not  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a learning  tool  to 
help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  have  Just  studied.  After 
completing  the  quiz , refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in  parentheses  after 
each  question  in  order  to  check  your  answers . If  you  were  unable  to  answer  any 
quesUons  or  if  you  answered  any  questions  incorrectly,  it*s  suggested  that  you  re- 
study the  material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that  caused  you  difficulty. 

1 . (TRUE  or  FALSE ) Nearly  80%  of  the  Dairy  Department's  dollar  sales  are 

accounted  for  by  a few  high-demand  items . ( I-l ) 

2 . ( CIRCLE  fHE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  In  most  supermarkets , the  Dairy  Department 
is  located  (in  the  center  . . . along  the  perimeter)  of  the  store.  (I-l ) 

3.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Locating  the  Dairy  Department  on  both  sides  of  an  aisle  tends 

to  create  congestion  during  peak  shopping  periods.  (1-3)  — 

4 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) High-demand  dairy  items  are  usually  grouped  together  at  the 

beginning  of  the  traffic  flow  into  the  department.  (1-5 ) 

5 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Bulk  Cheese  is  usually  cut  and  wrapped  at  the  store . ( 1-7 ) 


6 . ( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  The  Dairy  Department  has  the  (highest  . . . 
second-highest  . . . lowest)  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  and  the  (highest  ... 
second-highest  . . . lowest)  unit  sales  per  square  foot  of  any  department.  (n-2,S-5f 

7.  The  average  gross  margin  for  the  Dairy  Department  is  about  %.  (H-3 , S-9 ) 

8 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  Dairy  Department*  s turnover  rate  is  higher-than-average , 

but  the  % of  margin  is  lower-than-average . (n-3,  S-10)  

9 . Annual  rate  of  turnover  in  the  Dairy  Department  is  about:  ( H-3 , S-12 ) 

□ 20  turns  per  year  □ 41  turns  per  year 

n 58  turns  per  year  C]  125  bams  per  year 

10.  ( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Sales  p^r  man  hour  in  the  Dairy  Department 
are  the  (highest  . . . lowest)  for  any  department,  (n-4,  S-16) 

11.  About  how  many  shoppers  buy  at  least  one  dairy  item?  (II-5 , S-19 ) 

r~l  41  out  of  every  100  D 78  out  of  every  100 

□ 54  out  of  every  100  □ 93  out  of  every  100 
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SELF-STUDY  PROGRAM 
IN  RETAIL  FOOD  STORE  OPERATIONS 


The  Frozen  Foods  Department 
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ABOUT  THESE  SELF-STUDY  UNITS . . . 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  thirteen  Self-Study  Units  covering  the  major 
aspects  of  retali  food  store  operations  : 


Unltfl  — 
Unit  # 2 “ 
Unit  #3  — 
Unit  #4  — 
Unit  #5  — 
Unit  #6  ~ 
Unlt  #7  — 
Unit  #8  — 
Unit  #9  — 
Unit  #10  — 
Unit  #11  — 
Unit  #12  — 
Unit  # 13  — 


"The  Grocery  Industry  ...  Past,  Present,  and  Future" 
"From  the  Producer  to  the  Consumer" 

"The  Supermarket  Today" 

"Profit  and  the  Supermarket" 

"The  Supermarket  Customer" 

"The  Grocery  Department" 

"The  Meat  Department" 

"The  Produce  Department" 

"The  Dairy  Department 

"The  Frozen  Foods  Department" 

"The  Bakery  Department" 

"The  Front  End" 

"Other  Departments  In  the  Supermarket" 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #10 


Frozen  foods  are  uniQue  in  the  variety  offe**ed  within  one  department : from 
prepared  dinners  to  baked  goods,  from  meat  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  A list 
of  the  offerings  of  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  Includes  items  found  in  almost 
every  other  department  of  the  store . 

Because  of  the  variety  of  its  offerings  and  the  relative  newness  of  freezing  as 
a method  of  food  preser/ation,  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  has  unique  prob- 
lems to  face.  Although  some  supermarkets  are  taking  advantage  of  their 
profitability,  most  experts  believe  that  frozen  foods  in  the  average  supermarket 
have  not  as  yet  reached  the  level  of  sales  they  could  be  enjoying  with  increased 

promotional  activity. 

In  this  Unit,  we  will  study  the  place  of  frozen  foods  in  the  supermarket: 

Section  I.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT 

A.  Location  and  Layer , of  the  Frozen  Foods  Department 

B.  Personnel  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department 


Section  11. 


C.  Share  of  Total  Sales  by  Product  Group 

THE  FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 

A.  Importance  of  the  Frozen  Foods  Department 

B.  Product  Management  in  :he  Frozen  Foods  Department 

C.  Elements  of  Effective  Frozen  Foods  Merchandising 

D.  Major  Problems  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department 

Section  III.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT 

A.  Receiving,  Handling,  and  Storing  Frozen  Foods 

B.  Price-Marking  and  Bagging  Frozen  Foods 

C.  The  Development  of  Frozen  Foods 


- a - 
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I.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT 


The  Frozen  Foods  Department  acts  as  an  extension  of  the  Grocery,  Produce, 
Meat , and  Bakery  Departments , lengthening  the  shelf  life  or  case  life  cf  a wide 
variety  of  different  foods  — many  of  which  would  be  very  perishable  if  not 
frozen.  Most  frozen  foods  maintained  at  the  proper  temperature  stay  fresh  for 
months , not  days ! 

Unlike  any  other  department  in  the  supermarket,  the  Frozen  Foods  Department's 
sales  volume  is  dependent  not  only  on  the  store's  own  storage  and  display 
facilities , but  also  on  the  size  and  operating  condition  of  its  customers ' 
freezers.  Most  older  refrigerators  and  apartment-sized  refrigerators  have  small 
freezer-compartments , meaning  that  customers  have  little  space  in  which  to 
store  frozen  foods.  On  the  other  hand,  people  with  separate  freezers  or  large 
freezer-compartments  can  make  use  of  more  types  of  frozen  food  and  discover 
for  themselves  the  convenience  of  ready-prepared  dishes  and  the  taste  of  food 
captured  at  the  peak  of  flavor. 

In  general,  it  can  be  assumed  that  higher-income  families  have  better  facilities 
for  storing  frozen  foods  and  can  afford  the  higher-priced  convenience  foods  and 
fancy  prepared  foods  sold  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department.  In  fact,  recent 
studies  indicate  that  over  50%  more  customers  buy  frozen  foods  in  stores 
serving  middle-  to  high-income  families  than  in  stores  serving  middle-  to  low- 
income  families!  However,  the  department  offers  items  in  a wide  variety  of 
price  ranges.  And,  because  it  can  be  made  to  appeal  to  different  economic 
groups , the  Frozen  Foods  Department  can  play  an  important  part  in  creating  a 
distinctive  store  image. 

LOCATION  AND  LAYOUT  OF  THE  FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT 


Because  of  the  large  number  of  impulse  and  specialty  items  stocked  in  the 
Ffozen  Foods  Department , it  is  important  that  the  department  be  located  and 
laid-out  in  such  a way  as  to  achieve  maximum  sales  and  customer  convenience. 

I.  Location  of  the  Department 

Most  customers  are  aware  that  keeping  frozen  foods  out  of  the  freezer  too  long 
will  cause  them  to  begin  thawing  and  affect  their  quality.  For  this  reason,  if 
the  Frozen  Foods  Department  mere  placed  near  the  beginning  of  the  store  traffic 
flow,  customers  would  probably  hesitate  to  pick  up  their  frozen  foods  first. 
Instead,  they  would  either  skip  the  department  entirely  or  return  there  after 
they  had  completed  their  other  shopping  so  that  the  frozen  items  stay  out  of  the 
freezer  for  as  short  a time  as  possible. 
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To  prevent  loss  of  sales  and  inconvenience  to  customers , most  supermarkets 
therefore  locate  their  frozen  foods  toward  the  end  of  the  traffic  flow  so  that  the 
Frozen  Foods  Department  will  be  one  of  the  customers ' last  stops  before 

s 

checking  out. 

Placing  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  near  the  end  of  the  store  traffic  pattern 
not  only  helps  preserve  quality  by  reducing  the  possibility  of  thawing , but  also 
provides  shoppers  with  a final  chance  to  purchase  desired  foods  which  may  not 
be  available  fresh  at  the  time.  Easy  acce^  j to  the  back  room  storage  freezer  is 
also  a factor  in  locating  the  department,  because  getting  food  from  the  storage 
freezer  to  the  display  cases  as  fast  as  possible  is  important  in  preserving  its 
quality. 

Two  popular  locations  for  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  are  on  the  last  aisle 
( SEE  DIAGRAM  A)  or  on  an  inside  aisle  nearest  the  check-out  counters  ( SEE 
DIAGRAM  B) . Although  both  these  locations  satisfy  the  requirement  of  proximity 
to  the  check-outs , the  first  is  often  preferred  because  of  the  greater  customer 
traffic  along  the  perimeter  of  the  store. 
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In  stores  where  the  Produce  Department  is  located  toward  the  end  of  the  store 
traffic  flow,  the  Rrozen  Foods  Department  is  often  located  5<?ipffs  ffpip  thS 
Produce  Department.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  C)  In  this  arrangement,  customers  are 
more  easily  drawn  to  the  department  in  search  of  substitutes  for  produce  items 
which  they  cannot  obtain  fresh  — out-o£-season  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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DIAGRAM  C 


2.  Layout  of  the  Department 

The  layout  of  the  department  depends  mainly  on  the  space  available,  on  how 
large  a part  frozen  f ods  play  in  the  store's  merchandising  plans,  and  on  the 
type  of  equipment  used.  Although  there  is  wide  variation  from  store  to  store 
in  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  frozen  foods  and  although  the  economic 
status  of  the  community  is  a prime  factor  in  the  store's  merchandising  approach 
to  frozen  foods,  there  are  display  cases  available  to  fit  the  needs  of  any  store. 
For  example,  a store  may  use  separate  freezers  to  keep  frozen  meats  near  the 
fresh  meats.  Special  movable  freezers  or  "spot"  freezers  may  also  be  used  for 
tie*“in  promotions  in  connection  with  other  departments . 
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Improvements  in  the  design  of  frozen  foods  display  cases  have  been  important 
in  gaining  consumers'  and  re>?.ilers'  acceptance  of  frozen  foods.  Not  too  many 
years  ago,  frozen  foods  were  "displayed"  in  bulky,  un-lighted  reach-in  freezers 
with  thick  insulated  walls  and  heavy  hinged  or  sliding  lids.  Now,  frozen  foods 
are  displayed  in  the  open  and  within  easy  reach  of  customers  in  attractive , 
cheerful  freezer  cabinets. 

As  is  true  of  other  types  of  display  cases  and  shelving  units  in  the  supermarket, 
the  trend  today  seems  to  be  from  horizontal  to  Vertical  display  of  frozen  foods . 
By  taking  advantage  of  the  additional  space  available  above  reach- in  freezer 
cabinets , and  by  using  vertical  freezers , a store  can  increase  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  frozen  foods  capacity  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  in  the  depart- 
ment . 

The  following  are  the  major  types  ci  frozen  food  cases  commonly  used  in  super- 
markets today: 

• Standard  wall-type  freezer.  This  type  of  front-loading  freezer  is  used  either 
along  an  outside  wall  or  in  a back-to-back  arrangement.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  D) 
The  top  of  the  case  is  used  for  displaying  grocery  items.  It  is  a deep  case  — 
about  12  to  17  inches  from  bottom  to  load  limit  line  — often  with  a slanted 
mirror  for  full-case  visibility.  Since  most  items  are  usually  given  a row  of 
facings  across  the  25-  to  35-inch  width  of  the  case,  the  opportunity  for  new 
products  is^not  very  great  because  a whole  row  of  another  item  would  have  to 
be  removed  to  make  room  for  a new  item. 

This  type  of  display  case  is  also  available  with  two  or  three  adjustable 
shelves  (instead  of  the  slanted  mirror)  for  displaying  non-frozen  items. 

(SEE  DIAGRAMS) 
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• Tftiand  ffftezer.  This  type  of  freezer  opens  on  two  aisles,  allowing  double 
access  to  customers  in  order  to  help  eliminate  bottlenecks.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  F) 
It  is  usually  wider  than  the  front-loading  case.  Besides  allowing  two  facings^^ 
of  each  item,  the  island  freezer  may  have  one  or  more  tiers  of  shelves  in  a “T" 
shape  above  it  for  displaying  related  items  or  groceries.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  G) 


• Multi-tier  frppzer  cabinet.  This  two-,  three-,  or  four-shelf  freezer  without 

doors  utilizes  vertical  and  horizontal  shelving  of  frozen  foods . ( SEE 
DIAGRAM  H)  While  expensive  to  purchase  and  operate,  it  gives  supermarkets 
^ith  large  volume  a high  number  of  items  per  square  foot  of  floor  space 
devoted  to  frozen  foods  and  permits  smaller  stores  to  offer  a wide  selec- 
tion of  frozen  items  in  limited  space , thus  enabling  them  to  be  competitive 
from  the  standpoint  of  variety. 
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upright  freezer.  Besides  having  a large  capacity,  the  upright  freezer  with 
with  doors  Is  economical  to  operate  because  It  reduces  the  exposure  of 
products  to  warm  air  In  the  store.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  I)  Also,  this  type  of 
freezer  has  a lower  Initial  cost  than  open  freezers  and  provides  space  for 
more  facings  per  square  foot  of  floor  area.  However,  the  glass  doors  have 
a tendency  to  "cloud"  (thus  reducing  product  visibility)  and  some  shoppers 
find  It  difficult  to  shop  the  upright  freezer  because  they  do  not  feel  at  home 
using  It. 


• Spot  freezer.  This  type  of  freezer  Is  small  enough  to  be  used  any  place  In 
the  store.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  J)  It  Is  usually  used  for  end-aisle  displays  or  for 
tle-ln  promotions  with  products  In  other  departments.  Some  spot  freezers 
are  mounted  on  rollers  so  they  can  be  easily  moved  from  department  to 
department. 


DIAGRAM  I 
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3.  Arrangement  of  Products  in  the  Iplsplav  Cases 

A particular  store's  method  of  arranging  frozen  foods  in  the  display  cases  will 
depend  mainly  on  the  types  of  freezers  used  in  the  store.  However,  as  a 
general  rule , most  stores  group  simular  types  of  Products  tpagther  bV  enq-ttgft/ 
Thus,  the  various  main-course  items  (Meat  Dinners,  Meat  Pies,  Prepared  Foods, 
etc  ) are  uf;ually  grouped  together  in  one  section  or  in  one  freezer,  the  various 
types  of  dessert  items  (Fruit  Pies,  Frozen  Pastries,  and  Fruits)  are  grouped 
together  in  another  section  or  in  another  freezer,  and  so  on. 

Besides  grouping  like  products  together  by  end-use,  many  supermarkets  also 
attempt  to  scatter  the  hlgh-demand  items  throughout  the  department  or  witmn  a 
section.  This  permits  placement  of  Impulse  items  and  specialty  items  on  both 
sides  of  the  major  high-demand  items  or  product  categories.  For  example : 


• In  stores  where  frozen  foods  are  displayed  in  one  long  row,  it  is  common 
practice  to  display  the  two  fastest-selling  product  categories  (Frozen  Juices 
and  Vegetables)  at  the  ends  of  the  freezer  and  the  third  fastest-selling 
product  group  m the  middle.  This  helps  to  draw  customers  into  the  depart- 
ment and  past  the  impulse  and  specialty  items.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  K) 


• In  stores  where  two  long  freezers  are  used , the  three  fastest-selling  product 
categories  are  often  sida  of  the  aisle, to  achieve  a criss- 

cross traffic  pattern  and  expose  as  many  shoppers  as  possible  to  the  impulse 
items  in  the  department.  ( SEE  DIAGRAM  L) 


Other 

Main  - Course 
Items 


DIAGRAM  K 


Potatoes 


Pastries 


?ruit 

Pies 


Fruits 


TRAPPIC 

FLOW 


UJ 

J 

< 


TRAFFIC 

FLOW 


DIAGRAM  L 
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PERSONNEL  IN  THE  FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT 


Except  in  very  large  supermarkets , there  is  generally  no  Frozen  Foods  Manager 
as  such  because  the  department  volume  may  not  Justify  a full-time  employee. 
Thus , in  many  cases , one  person  is  responsible  for  both  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department  and  the  Dairy  or  Baked  Goods  Department. 

A change  of  Just  a few  degrees  in  product  temperature  can  cause  frozen  items 
to  begin  thawing  and  can  result  in  a loss  of  quality  and  flavor.  As  a result, 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  (regardless  of  what  his 
title  might  be)  must  be  reliable,  conscientious,  and  constantly  alert.  He 
must  be  depended  upon  to  check  the  temperatures  of  the  backroom  freezer  and 
the  display  cases  regularly  and  see  that  the  items  in  the  display  cases  are 
stocked  to  the  proper  level  to  maintain  quality.  He  must  be  able  to  work 
quickly  when  price-marking  items  and  re-stocking  the  display  cases  to  prevent 
thawing.  He  must  be  alert  to  maintain  the  correct  number  of  facings  for  each 
item  in  the  display  cases  to  achieve  maximum  sales.  And,  he  must  do  all 
these  things  in  addition  to  the  normal  responsibilities  in  any  department  — 
checking  inventoxy,  ordering,  etc. 

SHARE  OF  TOTAL  SALES  BY  PRODUCT  GROUP 


In  most  stores , frozen  foods  are  grouped  by  type  into  flfLeep  malor  PTOdttgt 
. These  product  categories  are  shown  below,  together  with  the 
approximate  percentage  of  total  department  dollar  sales  for  each  category. 
Obviously,  the  actual  percentage  of  total  department  sales  for  any  product 
category  in  a particular  store  may  vary  considerably  from  the  figures  given 


Product  Cat^Gorv 

Frozen  Juices 
Vegetables 
Meat  Dinners 
Frozen  Fish 
Fruit  P*es 

Pastries  & Baked  Goods 
Nationality  Foods 
Meat  Pies 


% of  total 
dollar  sales 

Product  Category 

% of  total 
dollar  sales 

25% 

Potatoes 

4% 

20% 

Frozen  Flruits 

3% 

10% 

Uncooked  Meats 

2% 

9% 

Prepared  Foods 

2% 

8% 

Poultry  Parts 

1% 

6% 

Soups 

* 

6% 

Pet  Foods 

* 

5% 

* = Less  than  1% 

As  we  can  see  here , two  of  the  fifteen  product  categories  ( Frozen  Juices  and 
Vegetables)  account  for  about  half  the  total  dollar  sales  in  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department  of  a typical  supermarket.  Obviously,  these  are  the  greatest  high- 
demand  categories  in  the  department  I 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  following  material  is  presented  in  a fonnat  known  as  programed  learning  > 

In  a programed  course#  the  information  is  broken  down  into  small  "bits" 

(called  frames ) and  presented  in  step-by-step  fashion.  As  you  systemati- 
cally learn  each  new  fact  by  seeing  it  re-stated  and  repeated  in  different 
contexts,  in  subsequent  frames,  you  gradually  master  the  total  subject. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning,  as  opposed  to  traditional 
textbooks,  is  that  you  actively  participate  in  the  learning  process.  That  is, 
you  immediately  USE  the  information  that  you  learn  in  one  firame  by  writing  in 
key  words  in  the  next  one , or  by  selecting  the  correct  word  from  a number  of 
choices  given,  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the  previous 
frames.  The  fact  that  you  can  immediately  check  youi'  response  for  each  frame 
is  assurance  that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed  through  the  material. 

A programed  learning  course  is  NOT  a test . but  a self -learning  device . So , if 
you  should  liave  trouble  with  a particular  frame , try  not  to  look  ahead  . . . and 
don't  guess  wildly.  Instead,  think  a moment  and,  if  necessary,  re-read  the 
previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  correct  answer.  In  a programed 
course , you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you  along , and  no 
one  will  score  or  grade  your  responses . 

A final  word  before  you  begin  — programed  courses  teach,  not  test.  If  they 
remind  you  of  tests  you  have  taken  — because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in, 
and  so  on  — disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  is  used  in  this  series 
of  Self-Study  Units  for  one  primary  reason;  it  is  a proven  teaching  method  that 
can  rapidly  and  thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  information  you  can  use  to  gain 
a fuller  satisfaction  from  your  work  and  progress  in  your  job  in  the  retail  food 
industry.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  this  new  learning  experience. 
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II.  THE  FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT 


S-1  In  many  ways,  th©  Frozen  Foods  Department  is  a 
separate  store  within  a store . Grouped  together 
in  one  department  are  a wide  variety  of  foods 
including  meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  bakery  goods, 
and  prepared  foods . With  the  exception  of  the 
Grocery  Department , no  other  department  in  a 

supermarket  contains  such  a 

of  foods . 


1.  Space  allocation , sales , and  profits  of  the 
Department 

S-2  Although  it  offers  a 

of  items,  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  is  one  of 
the  smallest  departments  in  a typical  supermarket. 


S-3  The  Frozen  Foods  Department  in  a typical  super- 
wide variety  market  accounts  for  about: 

• 4%  of  total  selling  space; 

• 4%  of  total  number  of  items;  and 

• 4%  of  total  unit  sales. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  Frozen  Foods  Depart 
ment  is  relatively  Ts/naZZ  . • . large)  compared  to 
the  other  major  departments  in  the  supermarket. 

, *;IRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD ) 


R-1 

wide  variety 


S-4  ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  Frozen  Foods  Department 

small  smallest  departments  in  a typical 

supermarket , accounting  for  only  aoout  4%  of  the 
typical  supermarket*  s total  selling  space , total 
number  of  items , and  total  unit  sales . 
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r 

R-4 

True 

S-5 

The  typical  Frozen  Foods  Department  accounts 
for  only  about  % of  the  store's  total  selling 

space,  number  of  items,  and  unit  sales  in  the 
supermarket.  The  department  also  accounts  for 
about  4%  of  the  total  dollar  sales  and  about  5%  of 
the  total  gross  profit  dollars. 

^ R-5 

4% 

S-6 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Frozen  Foods  Department 
accounts  for  about  % of  the  typical  super- 

market's  total  dollar  sales  and  about  % of 

the  store's  total  gross  profit  dollars,  we  can 
conclude  that  the  % of  gross  margin  in  the 
department  is  slightly  (higher  . . . lower) 
than  the  store  average . ( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT 
WORD) 

R-6 

4% 

1 ■ ' 5% 

higher  V 

r. 

1 

i ' - V , ' ' " 

S-7 

Despite  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  average 
Frozen  Foods  Department  ( about  % of  a 

store's  total  selling  space,  number  of  items, 
unit  sales,  and  dollar  sales),  its  % of  gross 
margin  is  the  second-highest  of  the  six  maior 
departments. 

i:  '■  ,R-7 
4% 

r 

i- 

; 

K.  '' 

f « - . * 

.-  ' . ■...-’  ...  r 

S-8 

The  Frozen  Foods  Department's  gross  margin  of 
about  27%  ranks  (hiah  . . . low)  among  the  six 
major  departments  in  the  typical  supermarket. 

( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD ) 

high 

f;..;  , 

j,  - ' 

^ ^ , 

S-9 

Frozen  foods  yield  a relatively  high  % of  gross 
margin  — about  %.  Of  the  six  major 

departments,  only  the  Produce  Department  has 
a higher  gross  margin  (about  28%). 

1 

. y>.  ' , r ' ,.  ‘ 

R-9 

27% 

S-10 

( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  Frozen  Foods  Department 
has  the  second -highest  % of  gross  margin  in  a 
typical  supermarket. 
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R-10 

True 

S-11  The  Frozen  Foods  Department  is  a good  candidate 
for  promotional  activites  because  of  its  high 

gross  margin  of  about  %•  Also,  its  annual 

rate  of  turnover  (about  39  turns  oer  vear)  is 
higher  than  the  store  average  (about  28  turns ) , 
but  is  second-lowest  of  the  six  maior  departments. 

R-11 

27% 

f 

S-12  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  annual  rate  of  turnover  in 
the  Frozen  Foods  Department  is  higher  than  the 
store  aiverage,  but  its  % of  gross  margin  is  lower 
than  the  store  averaae . 

R-12 

False 

S-13  The  Frozen  Poods  Department  has  the  second- 
lowest  annual  rate  of  turnover  — about 
turns,  compared  to  about  20  turns  for  the 
Grocery  Department  and  about  28  turns  for  the 
store  as  a whole. 

R-13 

39  (turns) 

S-14  Although  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  has  a higher 
% of  and  a higher 

annual  rate  of  than  the  store 

averaae . frozen  foods  take  longer  to  price-mark 
and  shelve  than  many  other  items . 

R-14 

gross  margin 
turnover 

S-15  Frozen  foods  take  (more  • • • lees)  time  to  price- 
mark  and  shelve  than  dry  groceries,  for  example. 
Thus  - labor  costs  as  a per  cent  of  dollar  sales  in 
Lie  Frozen  Foods  Department  are  higher  than  in 
other  departments  except  the  Meat  and  Produce 
Departments . 

R-15 

more 

S-16  ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  Frozen  Foods  Department’s 

labor  costs  as  a per  cent  of  dollar  sales  are 
generally  higher  than  the  Grocery , Dairy , and 
Baked  Goods  Departments' , but  lower  than  the 
Mpat  and  Produce  Departments' . 
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S-17  Since  frozen  foods  take  relatively  long  to 

and  , 

the  Frozen  foods  Department  has  a relatively 
(high  . . . low)  labor  cost  in  relation  to  total 
dollar  sales  of  the  department. 


S-18  Price -marking  and  shelving  frozen  foods  take 
(more  . . . less)  time  than  dry  groceries.  As 

a result,  as  a per 

cent  of  total  dollar  sales  are  higher  for  frozen 
foods  than  for  dry  groceries. 


R-18  S-19  In  review,  then,  we've  seen  that  the  Frozen  Foods 

more  Department  has  a relatively  (high  . . . low) 

labor  costs  labor  cost  as  a per  cent  of  its  total  dollar  sales, 

and  also: 

• Is  one  of  the  (largest  ...  smallest) 
departments  in  the  supermarket  in  total  selling 
space,  number  of  items,  and  unit  sales. 

• Provides  the  second -highest  % of  gross  margin 

— about  %, 

• Has  the  second -lowest  annual  rate  of  turnover  ■ 

about  turns  per  year. 

The  relatively  low  rate  of  turnover  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  only  l out  of  every  4 shoppers  who 
enter  the  store  buys  at  least  one  frozen  food  item^ 


R-17 

price -mark  (and) 
shelve 
high 


R-16 

Trae 


R-19 

high 

smallest 

27% 

39  (turns) 
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2 . Consumer  Attitudes  toward  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department 

S-20  About  4 out  of  every  5 customers  purchase  at  least 
one  item  from  the  Meat  Department.  In  contrast, 

only  out  of  eveiy^ customers  purchases 

at  least  one  item  from  the  Frozen  Foods  Department. 


R-20 

1 (out  of ) 4 


3-21  The  fact  that  a relatively  T email  . . . large) 
percentage  of  customers  make  a purchase  from 
the  Frozen  Foods  Department  indicates  the 
tremendous  opportunity  for  increased  sales  in 
the  department. 


R-21 

small 


S-22  Only  about 

(WHAT  PORTION?  ) of  the  shoppers  on  any  given 

shopping  trip  in  a typical  supermarket  buy  at 
least  one  frozen  food  item*  In  fact#  studies 
indicate  there  has  been  little  increa_se  in  the 
percentage  of  families  buying  frozen  foods  in 
recent  years , but  those  who  buy  have  been  buying 


more* 


R-22 

1 out  of  every  4 


S-23  (TRUE  or  FALSE ) FamiUes  that  regularly  buy 

frozen  foods  tend  to  buy  less  frozen  foods  today 
than  a f6W  v6ars  - 


R-23 

False 


S-24  Those  American  families  that  regularly  use  frozen 
foods  items  buy  ritf  88  ...  eame  amount  ... 

more)  frozen  foods  than  previously  / mainly 
because  they  appreciate  the  convenience  and_the_ 
rh^nce  to  stock  Up  which  frozen  foods  afford. 


R-24 

more 


S— 25  Because  of  the  convenience  and  the  chance  to 

frozen  foods « regular 

users  of  frozen  foods  tend  to  buy  and  use  more 
frozen  Items  today  than  previously. 


1 


R-25 
Stock  up 


S-26  A working  housewife  profits  from  frozen  prepared 
dinners , for  example , which  save  her  time  and 
trouble  in  the  kitchen.  In  other  words , frozen 

foods  are  a 

type  of  customek  . 
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R-26 

convenience 


R-27 
stock  up 


S-27  A customer  may  reduce  her  number  of  shopping 
trips  per  week  by  buying  frozen  vegetables , for 

example . In  other  words , she  can 

for  the  entire  week  — another  important 

advantage  of  frozen  foods . 


PRODUCT  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT 


S-28  The  advantages  of  frozen  foods , including  their 

and  the  chance  they 

provide  customers  to  , can 

make  them  a sizeable  factor  in  creating  a 
distinctive  store  image.  However,  two  of  the 
fifteen  product  categories  in  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department  account  for  almost  half  of  the  dollar 
sales  in  the  department  — frozen  juices  and 
vegetables . 


1 

R-28 

convenience 
stock  up 

S-29 

1 . Sales  and  Margins  bv  Product  Category 

Nearly  half  (or  about  45%)  of  the  total  dollar 
sales  of  frozen  foods  are  accounted  for  by  frozen 

and 

R-29 

juices  (and) 
vegetables 

S-30 

Rouohlv  45%  (or  nearly  ) of  the  Frozen 

Foods  Department's  dollar  sales  are  made  up  by 
frozen  iuices  and  . Frozen 

iuices  account  for  about  25%  of  the  department's 
dollar  sales  at  a margin  of  about  25%. 

R-30 

half 

vegetables 

S-31 

In  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  of  a typical  super-  > 
market,  frozen  iuices  make  UD  about  % of 

total  dollar  sales.  The  % of  margin  on  frozen  juices  - 
is  about  %.  Of  all  the  frozen  iuices,  orange 

iuice  is  the  largest-selling  type. 
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R-31 

25%  (mes) 
25%  (margin) 


S-32  Among  frozen  juices,  the  largest  seller  is 

. Other  frozen  juice 

items  include:  lemonade,  grape  juice,  and  fruit 

drinks . 


R-32 

orange  juice 


S-33 


R-33 

25%  (spies) 
25%  (marglr\) 


S-34 


R-34 

vegetables 

32% 


S-35 


R-35 

20%  (sales) 
52%  (margin) 


S-36 


Frozen  juices  (such  as  orange  juice,  lemonade, 
grape  juice,  and  fruit  drinks)  are  the  largest- 
selling  items  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department. 

Together,  they  account  for  about  % of  the 

department's  total  dollar  sales  and  provide  a 

margin  of  about  %.  Frozen  vegetables 

account  for  about  20%  of  total  dollar  sales  and 
provide  a margin  of  about  32%. 


The  second-largest  seller  in  the  Frozen  Foods 

Department  is  frozen  — — • 

These  account  for  about  20%  of  total  department 
sales  and  have  a slightly  higher  margin  than  juices, 
about  %• 


Frozen  vegetables  — the  second  largest— selling 
product  category  with  about  % of  total 
department  sales  — yield  a margin  of  about 

%. 


Even  though  many  new  frozen  foods  items  have 
been  developed  in  recent  years , nearly  half  of  the 
department's  dollar  sales  are  accounted  for  by  two 
product  categories:  (which  accounts 

for  about  % of  total  sales ) and 


(which  accounts  for  about 


% 


of  total  sales ). 
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R-36 

juices  ...  25% 
vegetables ...  20% 

S-37  Recently,  many  new  brands  and  new  types  of 

products  have  been  introduced  in  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department.  Since  these  new  items  compete  for 
freezer  space  in  the  department  with  the  two 
largest-selling  product  categories  (frozen 

and  ),  we 

can  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  a store  to  provide 
customers  with  desired  variety  within  a limited 
amount  of  freezer  space . 

R-37 

juices  (and) 
vegetables 

2 . Providina  a Balanced  Selection  of  Items 

S-38  As  we  have  seen  - almost  half  ( or  about  % ) 

of  the  Frozen  Food  Department's  total  dollar  sales 
are  accounted  for  by  two  groups  of  items: 

and 

Nevertheless , the  Frozen  Foods  Department  is  the 
l^raest  source  of  new  items  in  a supermarket. 

R-38 

45% 

juices  (and) 
vegetables 

S-39  Beina  the  laraest  source  of 

in  a supermarket  presents  a problem  for  the  Frozen 
PooHfi  Deoartment-  It  must  find  a balance  between 
established  and  new  items,  and  between  basic  and 
specialtv  items. 

; R-39 

new  items 

S-40  New  items  may  serve  to  attract  customers  to  the 

Frozen  Foods  Department.  But  for  a strong  depart- 
ment . there  must  be  a of 

established  and  new  items,  and  of  basic  and 
specialty  items. 

R-40 

balance 

• 

S-41  Within  the  limits  of  its  freezer  space,  a super-  | 

market  tries  to  provide  a balance  between  \ J 

and  items,  and  ' | 

between  and  I 

Items.  Generally,  new  items  and  specialty  items  | 

should  be  stocked  accordina  to  customer  demand . I 

That  is , the  items  offered  in  the  department  should  | 

suit  the  type  of  neighborhood,  and  the  income  level  I 
and  the  desires  of  the  store's  customers.  1 
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R-41 

6St&blishGd  (&nd) 
new 

basic  (and) 
specialty 


S-42  Since  so  many  new  frozen  items  are  introduced 
each  month,  only  those  NEW  items  should  bt 
stocked  which  meet  the  customer  demand  in  the 
particular  store.  For  instance:  the  new  vegetables 
with  sauce  packaged  in  boil-ln  bags  are  higher 
priced  than  plain  frozen  vegetables . Therefore , 
there  probably  would  be  a greater  customer 

for  these  in  supermarkets  which 

are  patronized  by  people  in  the  higher  income 
brackets . 


R-42 

demand 


S-43  SPECIALTY  items  should  also  be  chosen  in  light  of 
the  probable  customer  demand  for  the  items.  For 
example , the  number  and  types  of  specialty  items , 
such  as  nationality  foods , must  be  chosen 


according  to  

in  the  particular  store . 


R-43 

customer  demand 


S-44  The  customer  demand  for  the  items  stocked 

(particularly  items  and  

items  ) is  an  important  consideration  in  providing 
a balanced  selection  in  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department.  However,  since  freezer  space  in  the 
department  is  limited , the  r^te  of  turnover  of  M 
items  is  also  an  important  consideration. 


R-44 

new 

specialty 


S-45  The  expense  of  freezer  operation  requires  a high 
rate  of  turnover  to  make  an  item  profitable.  Thus 

besides  considering  the 

for  a new  item  or  a specialty  item 


for  the  Frozen  Foods  Department,  it's  also 
important  to  consider  the  rate  of  


R-45 

customer  demand 
turnover 


S-46  A store's  attempts  to  provide  a balanced  selection 
of  frozen  items  (estabUshed  and  new  items , basic 
and  specialty  items ) must  reflect  the  customer 

demand  for  the  items , but  must  also  reflect  the 

of  the  items . 
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R-46 

rate  of  turnover 


R-47 

customer  demand 
rate  of  turnover 


R-48 

slow-moving 


S-47  Since  freezer  space  is  expensive,  a store  must 
attempt  to  provide  a balar  ced  selection  of  items 

with  high  sir'd 

a high  . To 

accomplish  this , the  store  must  constantly  strive 
to  eliminate  unprofitable  slow-moving  items. 


S-48  Freezer  space  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  is 
limited.  Checking  the  movement  of  frozen  foods 
at  least  once  a week  is  important  to  the  elimination 
of  unprofitable  items . 


S-49  It  is  helpful  to  take  an  Inventory  of  all  frozen 

food  items  at  least 

(HOW  OFTEN?  ).  In  this  way,  the  rate  of  turnover 
for  each  item  can  be  checked  and  unprofitable  slow 
moving  items  can  be  eliminated  to  permit  addition 
of  new  items  or  specialty  items  which  may  have 
a greater  customer  demand  and  a higher  rate  of 


i 

i 

\ 


[ 


R-49  S-50  In  order  to  achieve  a balanced  selection  of  items 

once  a week  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  which  reflects 

turnover  customer  demand  and  the  rate  of  turnover,  a store 

must  seek  to  eliminate  - 

items  and  thus  utilize  its 

limited  freezer  space  to  the  fullest  advantage.  It 
must  also  attempt  to  avoid  out-of-stock  conditions 
and  thus  make  this  balanced  selection  available  to 
customers  at  ail  times . 


R-50  S-51  Most  items  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  have 

unprofitable  slow-  only  one  facing . But  those  Itemr  with  the  highest 

moving  rate  of  turnover  should  have  more  facings  to  avoid 

conditions. 
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R-51 

out-of-stock 


S-52  Fast-moving  items  usually  have  more  than  one 

facing  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  sales  incurred 
_ - conditions  and  to 

maintain  a balanced  selection  of  items  at  all  times 


R-52 

out-of-stock 


S-53  The  loss  of  sales  due  to  out-of-stock  conditions 
can  be  avoided  by  allocating  space  for  more  than 
one to  items  with  a high  

of  • 


R-53 

feeing 

rate  (of)  turnover 


S-54  We  have  now  seen  some  reasons  why  it  is  important 

(and  difficult)  for  a store  to  provide  a 

of  frozen 

food  items  • 


R-54 

balanced  selection 


S-55  As  we  saw;  because  of  the  limited  freezer  space 
and  the  great  number  of  new  items  and  specialty 
items  available , a store  must  attempt  to  achieve 
a balanced  selection  which  reflects  customer  demand 
and  the  rate  of  turnover  of  the  items . In  so  doing , 
it  must  eliminate  unprofitable  ■ 

items  and  avoid  ~ — ~ 

conditions.  For  the  same  reasons,  it 
must  he  selective  in  the  brands  of  frozen  foods  it 


stocks  and  sells , 


R-55 

slow-moving 

out-of-stock 


S-56  Because  of  the  (great  ...  email)  amount  of 

freezer  space  and  the  fairly  (large  • • • email) 
number  of  different  frozen  items , many  supermarkets 
limit  their  slower-movina  items  to  one  brand  and 
offer  one  national  brand  plus  a local  or  private- 
label  brand  of  their  faster-moving  items,  such  as 
frozen  juices  and  vegetables  • 


R-S6 

small 

large 


S-57  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Supermarkets  often  stock  only  one 
brand  of  the  slower-moving  frozen  items  and  offer 
a choice  between  a national  brand  and  a local  or 
private-label  brand  of  their  faster-moving  frozen 
items.  - 
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R-57 

True 

S-58  To  utilize  the  space  in  their  frozen  foods  cases 
most  effectively , many  supermarkets  limit  their 
offerings  of  slower-moving  items  to  one  brand  and 
of  major  items  (such  as  frozen  juices  and 
veoetables ) to  one  brand  and 

one  or  - 

brand. 

R-58 

national 

local  (or)  private - 
label 

S-59  In  order  to  provide  a balanced  selection  of  frozen 

items  with  limited  freezer  space,  many  stores  stock 
only  one  brand  of  the  ( slower  •moving  , , , faster- 
moving)  items  and  offer  a choice  between  a 
national  brand  and  a local  or  private -label  brand 
of  the  (slower^moving  ,,,  fas  ter •moving) 
items.  In  order  to  maximize  sales  and  build 
customer  lovaltv.  it  is  necessarv  to  effectively 
merchandise  the  Frozen  Foods  Department. 

R-59 

slower-moving 

faster-moving 

ELEMENTS  OF  EFFECTIVE  FROZEN  FOODS  MERCHANDISING 

1 

i ; 

i ’ 

\ ] 

\ 

I 

S-60  We  have  seen  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  ! ; 

a (small  ...  Zar^eHncrease  in  the  percentage 
of  families  buying  frozen  foods , but  that  those  who 
have  been  buying  frozen  foods  are  buying  (less  1 

. . . more)  ^ Effective  merchandisina  can  serve  both 
to  create  new  users  of  frozen  foods  and  to  increase 
the  amount  bouaht  bv  reaular  users . 

R-60 

small 

more 

S-61  Effective  merchandising  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Depart-  , 
ment  has  the  dual  Duroose  of  creating 
users  of  frozen  foods  and  increasing  the  amount 
bouoht  bv  users  of  frozen  foods . ! i 
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new 

regular 

1 . The  Disolav  of  Frozen  Foods 

S-62  The  displays  of  products  in  the  Frozen  Foods 

Department's  freezer  cabinets  should  be  set  up 
in  such  a way  as  to  create  new  users  of  frozen 
foods  and  also  to  Increase  the  amount  bought  by 
regular  iiftprjs . In  many  stores  - hlah-demand 
Items  are  scattered  throuahout  the  display  case 
to  encourage  TreguZar  users  •••  new  users) 
to  shop  the  department  more  thoroughly. 

R-62 

regular  users 

S-63  Customers  will  shop  the  Frozen  Foods  Department 
more  thoroughly  when  the  various  high-demand 
are  throughout  the 

freezer  rather  than  placed  all  together  • 

R-63 

scattered 

S-64  In  order  to  encourage  customers  to  shop  the  depart- 
ment more  thorouahlv  - 

items  are  usually  scattered  throughout  the  display 
r>aco  nr  freezer.  Some  stores  Place  One  of  the  two 
maior  product  groups  (iulces  and  vegetable sj  at 
each  end  of  the  department  to  attract  new  users 
and  to  draw  regular  users  through  the  entire  depart- 
ment. 

R-64 

high-demand 

S-65  Although  placement  would  vary  in  stores  having 
several  freezer  cabinets , some  stores  advocate 
Placing  frozen  at  one  end  of  the 

department  and  at  the 

othpr  end-  Semi-demand  items  and  impulse  items 

are  then  placed  between. 

R-65 

juices 

vegetables 

S-66  The  most  popular  frozen  food  items  — frozen 

juices  and  vegetables  — are  often  placed  at  the 
ends  of  the  department  with  semi -demand  items 
and  items  in  between.  This  is 

done  to  attract  of  frozen 

foods  and  to  encourage 

to  shop  ^he  entire  department. 
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R-66 
impulse 
new  users 
regular  users 


R-67 

semi-demand 

impxilse 


R-68 

fast-moving 


S-67  Many  stores  effectively  merchandise  the  Frozen 
Foods  Department  by  displaying  frozen  juices  at 
one  end  of  the  department  and  frozen  vegetables 

at  the  other  end , with  - 

items  and  items  in  between. 

Most  stores  also  merchandise  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department  bv  using  dump  displays  for  fast-moving  ; 
items. 


S-68  Many  items  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  lend 
themselves  to  the  use  of  dump  displays.  Stores 
which  effectively  merchandise  frozen  foods  often 
use  dump  displays  for  ( slow^moving  • . . faet^ 
moving)  items. 


S-69  A way  of  creating  interest  in  frozen  foods  is  to 
use  displays  for  fast-moving  items . 


5 

f 


i 

I 

1 


i 


j 

} 


R-69  S-70  Effective  display  of  frozen  foods  (including  the  use 

dump  of  for  fast-moving 

items ) is  essential  to  create  new  users  of  frozen 
foods  and  to  increase  the  amount  bought  by  regular 
users.  Aggressive  promotion  is  also  essential. 
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dump  displays 


2.  The  Promotion  of  Frozen  Foods 

S-71  Many  supermarkets  today  are  finding  that  r.  -re 

aggressive  promotion  of  the  Frozen  Foods  Depart- 
ment pays  off  in  added  sales  and  profits  because 
of  the  tremendous  potential  in  the  department  and 
the  relatively  (high  , . • low)  % of  gross  margin 
which  frozen  foods  provide . 


S-72  Aggressive  of  the  Frozen 

Foods  Department  includes  the  use  of  frozen  foods 
as  feature  items  in  the  store's  ads. 


r 


pidmbtion 


S-73 


Many  supermarkets  are  increasing  the  use  of 
frozen  foods  as  items  in  their 


ads.  Often . these  stores  display  the  items  in 
spot  freezers  and  use  signs  to  call  shoppers' 
attention  to  the  items . 


R-73 

feature 
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S-74 


A store  can  gain  customer  interest  and  added  sales 

by  displaying  a feature  item  in  a 

freezer  and  by  using  to  call  attention 

to  the  item . 
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R-74 

spot 

signs 


S-75  Feature  items  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  will 
usually  produce  the  greatest  sales  if  the  items  are 

displayed  in  a 

if  are  used  to  call  customers' 

attention  to  the  items . 


R-75 

spot  freezer 
signs 


S-76  Stores  which  aggressively  promote  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department  extensively  use  frozen  foods  as 

which  are  displayed 

in  a with  signs  to 

call  customers'  attention  to  the  items.  Some  stores 
have  also  found  that  regularly  featuring  impulse  or 
specialty  items  helps  create  a distinctive  store 
image . 


j^«75  S-77  The  use  of  impulse  or  specialty  items  as 

feature  items  — - which  are  included 

spot  freezer  in  the  store's  ads  helps  create  a distinctive 


l^«77  S-78  By  regularly  featuring  or  , 

feature  items  items  from  the  Frozen  Foods 

store  image  Department  in  their  ads , using  an  appeal  based  on 

the  time -savings  and  convenience  afforded  by  | 

Frozen  foods , a store  can  create  a | 

i 

• i 


R-78 

impulse  (or) 
specialty 
distinctive  store 
image 


S-79  It  is  to  a store's  advantage  to  aggressively  promote  | 
the  Frozen  Foods  Department  by  extensively  using  | 
frozen  foods  as  feature  items.  By  regularly  | 

selecting  impulse  or  specialty  items , the  store  can  ; 
also  succeed  in  creating  a i 

t 
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Multiple -price  sales  are  effective  promotions  in 
the  Frozen  Foods  Department.  Six  packages  of 
frozen  french  fried  potatoes  for  99<r  is  a good 
examole  of  a 
sale . 
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Deoartment-wide  " 

" sales  and 

sales  are  effective  ways  of  increasing 
sales  of  frozen  foods , especially  sales  to  regular 
users.  Providina  samoles  is  a aood  wav  of  creating 
new  users  and  introducing  new  items . 
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Many  frozen  foods  lend  themselves  to  sampling  in 
the  supermarket . For  example , providing 

of  a frozen  dessert  would  be  a 
good  way  to  create  new  users  of  frozen  foods  or 
introduce  a new  frozen  item. 
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Providing  of  frozen  foods  in  the 

store  is  one  of  the  many  ways  we  have  seen  in 
which  a store  can  aggressively  promote  the  Frozen 
Foods  Department . Now , let' s look  at  some  of  the 
maior  oroblems  in  the  Frozei/  Foods  Department. 
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MAJOR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT 

Foods  are  frozen  in  order  to  preserve  them  at  the 
peak  of  quality.  Frozv^^n  foods  deteriorate  and  lose 
their  more  raoidly  when  the 

temperature  at  which  thev  are  kept  is  too  high  and 
the  food  begins  to  thaw. 
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R-90 

quality 


1 , Temperature  Control 

S-91  In  order  to  preserve  the  quality  of  frozen  foods , 

it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 

of  the  freezers  in  which 

they  are  stored  and  displayed  at  F or  below  ^ 

( The  optimum  temperature  for  storing  frozen  foods 
before  use  is  -40®  F. ) 


R-91 

temperature 


S-92  Frozen  foods  which  have  begun  to  thaw  deteriorate 
rapidly  in  quality.  The  temperature  in  the  display 
cases  and  the  backroom  freezer  should  therefore 
be  kept  at P F . or  below  to  prevent  thawing . 


R-92 
O®  F. 


S-93  Since  the  loss  of  quality  of  frozen  foods  is  pro- 
gressively more  rapid  as  the  temperature  of  the 
product  rises  # a supermarket  must  keep  frozen 

foods  at (WHAT  TEMPERATURE?) 

at  all  times . Because  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  this  temperature  to  preserve  quality , 
thP  display  cases  and  backroom  freezer  should  be 
checked  at  Iftast  twice  a dav. 


R-93 

O®  F*  or  below 


5-94  The  temperature  of  frozen  foods  in  display  cases 
and  backroom  freezer  should  be  checked  at  least 
(HOW  OFTEN?). 


R-94 

twice  a day 


5-95  Frozen  foods  deteriorate  rapidly  in  quality  ai^  lose 
flavor  when  kept  at  temperatures  between  15  and 
20®  F.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  to  check 

the  temperature  often  (at  least a day) 

to  make  sure  the  products  are  

( WHAT  TEMPERATURE?  ). 


R-95 

twice 

O®  F.  or  below 


S-96  One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department  is  maintaining  the 


of  display  cases  and  backroom  freezer.  Another 
major  problem  is  that  of  equipment  maintenance. 
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R-96 

tdinperature 


R-97 

O®  F.  or  below 


R-98 

equipment 

maintenance 


R-99 

deleting  (and) 
cleaning 


R-lOO 

defrosting  (and) 
cleaning 


2 . Equipment  Maintenance 

S-97  Making  sure  the  product  temperature  remains  at 

a constant  level  of  requires 

proper  equipment  maintenance . 


S-98  Reqular  defrostinq  and  cleaninq  of  frozen  food  cases 

is  part  of  proper  

. During  the  defrosting 

and  cleaning  operation,  steps  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  frozen  items  at  F.  or  below. 


S-99  Keeping  frozen  items  at  O®  F.  or  below  during  the 

and  

operation  is  fundamental  to  preserving  their 
quality . 


S-100  Regular  and 

of  the  display  cases  are  vital 

in  good  equipment  maintenance . It  is  also 
important  to  stock  the  cases  so  that  packages  ^ 
not  block  the  circulation  of  refriqerated  air. 


3 . Stockinq  the  Display  Cases 

S-101  The  frozen  food  case  cannot  perform  its  job  effec 
tively  if  packages  block  the  circulation  of 

air. 


R-101 

refrigerated 
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S-102  Frozen  items  will  not  remain  at  the  proper  temperature 
of  below  if  the  circulatxon  of 

is  blocked. 

They  do  not  remain  at  this  temperature  either  if  the 
packaqes  are  stacked  above  the  "load  line"  (the 
proper  level  indicated  on  the  inside  of  the  display 
case ). 
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R-102 
OP  F. 

refrigerated  air 


S-IOG  Frozen  foods  are  not  under  the  proper  temperature 
conditions  and  will  deteriorate  rapidly  in  quality 

if  packages  are  blocking  the  flow  of 

or  if  they  are 

stacked  above  the  " • 


R-103 

refrigerated  air 
"load  line" 


S-104  Customers  may  be  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  the 
frozen  foods  they  buy  if  the  products  have  begun 
to  thaw  because  packages  were  stacked  above  the 

" " . Further , a display  case 

filled  to  the  proper  level  costs  less  to  refrigerate 
than  one  that's  over-loaded  or  half  empty. 


R-104 
"load  line" 


S-105  Store  employees  who  stock  the  Frozen  Foods 

Department's  display  cases  must  be  careful  not  to 

stack  packages  above  the  " 

or  else  the  products  may  lose  quality . However , 
they  must  adequately  stock  the  display  cases 
because  a properly-filled  freezer  costs  (more 
, , , less)  to  refrigerate  than  a half-empty  one. 


R-105 
"load  line" 
less 


S-106  A full  (but  not  over-filled)  freezer  costs  

to  refrigerate  >^.n  an  h:tif -empty  one,  and  the 
store  does  noc  ^.ake  the  chance  of  disappointing 
customers  and  losing  sales  because  of  out-qf^ 
Rtnok  conditions . On  the  other  hand , however , 
customers  mav  get  annoyed  if  the  display  cases 
are  packed  too  tiahtlv  to  remove  items  with  ease . 


R-106 

less 


S-107  If  customers  must  struggle  to  get  a package  of 
frozen  food  out  of  the  display  case  because  the 
case  was  packed  too  tightly,  the  department  may 
suffer  loss  of  sales.  However,  if  the  display 
case  is  not  adequately  filled,  the  department  may 
suffer  loss  of  sales  and  profits  because  of  frequent 
- conditions  and  higher 

refrigeration  costs  • 
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' R-107 

out-of-stock 

S-108  The  Frozen  Foods  Department's  image  and  its  \ 

sales  can  be  hurt  if  items  are  packed  too  * 

(loosely  ...  tigrfitZyJtogether  in  the  display  | 

cases . The  same  is  true  if  there  are  damaaed  i 

oackaaes  in  the  disolav  cases.  i 

1 

i 

? 

?,  '>  . . ' 

"'R-108 
' . : tightly 

5 

S-109  When  stocking  the  display  cases  of  the  Frozen  | 

Foods  Department,  store  employees  should  remove  i 

oackacres  which  could  give 

Lvi'  r'""--"  . 
1-’  ■ ■ 

customers  a bad  impression  of  the  department  and 
which  may  be  of  inferior  quality  due  to  ; 

{ ' 

^ r'*  k * * 

deterioration.  When  stocking  the  display  cases, 
they  should  also  check  code -dates  and  remove  ; 

* 

ir;  ^ s 

outdated  oackaaes . j 

;;-v  ., 

I 

-:R-X09' 

[damaged 

V . ' . > , 

S 

\ 

S-110  Frozen  foods  have  relatively  long  "shelf  lives".  \ 

However,  they  cannot  be  kept  indefinitely  before 
being  used.  Thus,  it's  important  fcr  store 
oersonnel  to  check  the 

-v".  '■  ' 

ii"'" ' . , 

''  ^ „ ‘ 

V*  > » , , 

of  the  packages  when  stocking  the  display  case 
and  remove  anv  packages. 

K.  ‘ . 

V-  ’ . • 

fe'-  'Mio 

f;;  ddderdates 

Outdated 

j • • . j ' ' 

S-111  To  eliminate  the  possibility  of  customers  buying 

and  using  frozen  products  of  inferior  quality,  store 
personnel  stocking  the  frozen  foods  display  cases 
should  check  the  - of  the 

;'k  » •'• 

pjli.-|tli.«,*...i.i>.|  ■ I*..!.  .■■■ 

V -f  • ‘ i 

items  and  remove  anv  packages . 

''V  ‘ ' 

'?  ,w  ‘ ’ 

^C\i  ■ ><  i 
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R-m 

code -dates 
outdated 


t 

R-112 

refrigerated  air 
; "load  line" 
less 
tightly 
damaged 
outdated 


S-112  Proper  stocking  of  the  frozen  foods  display  cases 
is  important  in  more  ways  than  one: 

• Packages  will  not  remain  at  the  proper  temperature 

and  may  deteriorate  if  the  circulation  of 

is 

blocked . 

• Packages  stacked  above  the  ",  . — . — 

may  begin  to  thaw,  resulting  in  loss 

of  quality  and  flavor. 

• A properly-filled  display  case  is  

expensive  to  refrigerate  than  a half-empty  one . 

• Customers  may  be  annoyed  if  the  packages  are 
packed  too (loosely  ...  tightly )i^  the 
display  case  to  be  easily  removed. 

• The  presence  of  packages  in 

the  display  case  can  give  customers  a bad 
impression  of  the  entire  department. 

• The  presence  of — packages  in 

the  display  case  can  result  in  customers  buying 
and  using  products  of  inferior  quality . 


END  OF  SECTION  II 
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III.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FROZEN  FOODS  DEPARTMENT 


We  have  already  seen  that  freezing  foods  preserves  their  high  quality  and  peak- 
of-flavor  freshness.  We  have  also  noted  that  without  proper  temperature  control , 
frozen  foods  are  as  perishable  as  fresh.  The  entire  effort  of  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department,  then,  is  directed  toward  giving  its  customers  the  best  quality  food 
within  its  particuiar  program  of  offerings.  Special  care  is 
foods  because  their  quality  is  preserved  only  if  they  are  properly  handle 

Stored . 


RECEIVING,  HANDLING,  AND  STORING  FROZEN  FOODS 


Because  it  is  necessary  to  keep  frozen  foods  at  a constant  low  temperature, 
they  should  be  moved  from  the  delivery  truck  to  the  storage  freezer  as  quiq^z 
as  possible.  Having  an  adequate  crew  on  hand  is  essential  to  complete  this 
rapid  transfer  of  produc'.j.  Therefore,  the  employee  in  charge  of  the  department 
must  know  the  scheduled  time  of  delivery  and  have  his  crew  ready  to  help  out  at 
a moment's  notice  when  the  delivery  truck  arrives. 

As  they’re  being  unloaded  from  the  truck,  the  cartons  of  frozen  foods  should  be 
checked  against  the  order,  loaded  onto  conveyors  or  stocking  „ 

immediately  moved  to  the  storage  freezer.  Other  techniques  that  aid  in  making 

the  handling  of  frozen  foods  efficient  are : 


• Con'^olidate  carryover  stock  in  one  corner  of  the  storage  freezer  before 
anwal  of  the  delivery  truck  to  provide  more  work-space  for  loading-in  the 

new  merchandise . 


• Ready  all  handling  equipment  (stock  carts,  conveyors,  etc. ) before  the 
truck  arrives  to  eliminate  delays  in  unloading. 


• Check  the  order  before  arrival  to  permit  grouping  the  cases  during  unloading 
for  easier  and  faster  storage  in  the  freezer. 

• Check  the  temperature  of  the  delivery  truck  and  check  for  damaged  merchan- 
dise to  ensure  that  the  order  has  arrived  in  top  condition. 


Stack  cartons  close  together  in  the  storage  freezer  to  cut  down  on  circulation 
of  warm  air  when  the  door  is  opened  and  closed,  thereby  preventing  thawing 
and  frosting-up  of  individual  packages. 


Move  all  old  stock  toward  the  front  of  the  storage  freezer  and  code-date  all 
new  merchandise  placed  in  storage  to  assure  that  it  will  be  used  in  proper 

rotation . 
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A supermarket's  storage  freezer  must  be  capable  of  keeping  products  at  a 
temperature  of  O^F.  or  lower.  It  should  also  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  items  which  are  not  placed  In  the  display  cases . Ordering  with  the  size  of 
the  storage  freezer  In  mind  enables  the  supermarket  to : 

• Keep  enough  extra  stock  of  the  fast-moving  Items  on  hand  to  eliminate  out- 
of-stock  conditions  that  lose  money  for  the  store;  and  yet, 

• Avoid  ordering  excessive  stock  which  ties  up  money  and  complicates 
Inventory-taking . 

PRICE  MARKING  AND  BAGGING  FROZEN  FOODS 

When  re-stocklng  the  display  cases  In  the  Frozen  Foods  Department,  only  as 
many  packages  should  be  removed  from  the  storage  freezer  as  can  be  price- 
marked  and  placed  In  the  display  cases  within  half  an  hour.  In  this  way,  thawing 
Is  minimized  and  the  quality  of  the  food  Is  preserved. 

Because  of  the  perishable  nature  of  frozen  foods,  the  price-marking  station 
should  be  located  close  to  or  In  the  storage  freezer.  Such  a location  Is  advisable 
for  two  main  reasons : 

• The  products  will  be  subjected  to  less  time  at  room  temperature. 

• Price-marking  the  Items  will  be  easier  because  frost  will  not  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  the  packages  1 

Frozen  foods  pose  special  handling  problems  for  the  customer  as  well  as  for 
the  supermarket.  Most  stores  use  special  Insulated  bags  or  wrappers  for  bagging 
frozen  foods  to  protect  them  while  the  customer  returns  home.  This  practice 
promotes  good  customer  relations,  because  the  customer  feels  that  the  store  Is 
conscious  of  the  need  for  careful  handling  and  wants  her  frozen  foods  to  remain 
In  the  best  possible  condition. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FROZEN  FOODS 


Prior  to  the  late  1920 's  there  was  no  frozen  foods  Industry  — no  one  had  developed 
the  Idea  of  freezing  as  a method  of  preserving  food  for  commercial  sale.  Then  In 
1925  Clarence  Birdseye,  a young  scientist  who  was  on  a hunting  and  fishing 
expedition  In  Labrador,  noticed  a phenomenon  which  was  commonly  used  by  the 
Eskimos . Fish  and  caribou  left  In  the  open  air  froze  very  rapidly  In  the  sub-zero 
temperatures,  and  retained  Its  natural  freshness  and  tenderness  when  It  was 
thawed  out  months  after  being  frozen! 


I 
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mrt^inct  Ae  ^mlcrosTOplc  cells  In  the  food  and  causing  a loss  of  flavor  and 
„»!««.  »l»n  a.  food  10  dotootod.  'dam.,. 

r»'i.’r.r r .r^ro*^.*  -•»  - 

riifTa: 

at  the  proper  low  temperature. 

Blrdseve-s  experiments  vrith  the  freezing  o.  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  led 
to  J^ma^lcX  of  frozen  foods  in  1929-30 . Howev^,  there  were  problems  in 

these  early  days  of  the  frozen  foods  industry , including . 

, Th„  i.aau  ddf  proper  eauiomeiit  for  Storing  frozen  foods  at  the  wholesale 

• SeffiSSSTo  the  retail  stores  delayed  wide-spread 

distribution  of  frozen  foods. 

. At  the  retail  level,  liirlT  <t<sniav  cases  that  were  satisfactory  for 

• toth  dSlay  and  ^servatlon  of  frozen  foods  had  to  be  overcome. 

- TKd.  hiah  orioes  of  the  early  frozen  foods  placed  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  av^agrshopper  and  deterred  people  from  buying. 

The  Second  World  War  speeded  up  the  development  of  the  frozen 

Frozen  foods  awarding  it 

, Th.  .cell,  .1  n»..l  f., 

maLg  cans  also  proved  to  be  an  advantage  for  frozen  foods. 

The  Industry  endured  a slump  after  the  war,  but  the  Infroductlon 

S^onT^e^nd  S 

«Xd  With  gaining  customer  acceptance  of  frozen  foods  In  general. 

What  frozen  foods  mainly  offer  is  gonvenl§nc^  iUia^  the  alTof^^ good  promo- 

for  even  greater  sales  is  tremendous ! 
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SELF-QUIZ 


Self-Study  Unit  #10 


This  Self-Quiz  is  not  intended  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a learninq  tpQl 
to  help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  just  studied.  After 
completing  the  quiz,  refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in  parentheses 
after  ea<  h question  in  order  to  check  your  answers.  If  you  were  unable  to 
answer  any  questions  or  if  you  answer  any  questions  incorrectly , it  s sug 
gested  that  you  re-study  the  material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that  caused  you 

difficulty, 

1.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Compared  with  items  in  most  other 
departments,  items  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  have  a relatively 
(short  ...  long)  shelf  life.  (I-l) 

2.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Frozen  food  sales  are  dependent  in  part  upon  the  size 

and  operating  condition  of  the  customers'  freezers.  (I-l) 

3.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  The  Frozen  Foods  Department  is  most 
often  placed  toward  the  (beginning  . . . middle  . . . end)  of  the  flow  of 
traffic  in  a supermarket.  (1-2) 

4.  A type  of  frozen  foods  display  case  or  freezer  which  is  small  enough  to  be 
slotted  in  any  small  unused  space  in  the  store  is  called;  (1-6) 

Q an  island  freezer  C]  a spot  freezer 

n an  upright  freezer  CD  ^ wall-type  freezer 

5.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  Frozen  Foods  Department  occupies  a small  percentage 

of  a supermarket's  total  selling  space,  but  it  contains  a far  greater  percent- 
age of  the  store's  total  number  of  items.  (II-l,  S-3)  

6.  What  is  the  average  % of  gross  margin  on  frozen  foods?  (II-2,  S-8) 

□ about  14%  □ about  24%  □ about  34% 

□ about  17%  □ about  27%  □ about  37% 

7.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Both  the  % of  gross  margin  and  the  annual  rate  of  turnover 
in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  are  higher  than  the  store  average.  (II-3, 

S-11)  

8.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Labor  costs  as  a percent  of  dollar  sales  can  be  kept  low 

in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  because  frozen  foods  take  only  a short  time 
to  price  and  shelve.  (II-3,  S-15) 
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9.  What  proportion  of  the  shoppers  who  enter  the  store  buy  at  least  one  frozen 
food  item?  (II-4,  S-19) 

0 1 out  of  every  5 0 2 out  of  every  5 

□ 1 out  of  every  4 D 2 out  of  every  4 

10.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Those  families  that  use  one  or  more 
frozen  food  item  regularly  are  buying  (less  ...  the  same  amount  . . . more) 
frozen  foods  today  than  a few  years  ago.  (II-5,  S-22) 

11.  The  two  large  St- selling  product  groups  in  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  are : 
(II-6,  S-28) 

P Meat  □ Juices 

P Vegetables  □ Fruits 

12.  What  percentage  of  Frozen  Foods  Department's  total  dollar  sales  are  made 
up  by  two  large  St- selling  product  groups  taken  together?  (II-6,  S-29) 

P about  25%  P about  55% 

□ about  45%  P about  70% 

13.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Of  all  the  departments  in  a supermarket,  only  the  Grocery 
Department  has  more  new  items  than  the  Frozen  Foods  Department.  (II-8,  S-38) 


14.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  It  is  Important  to  check  the  movement  of 
items  at  least  (once  a day  . . . once  a week  . . . twice  a week)  in  order  to 
eliminate  unprofitable  slow-moving  items  and  avoid  out-of-stock  conditions. 
(II- 10,  S-48) 

15.  High-demand  items  can  serve  to  draw  customers  through  the  department  when 
they  are:  (11-13,  S-62) 

(a)  grouped  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  department. 

(b)  scattered  throughout  the  display  cases. 

(c)  grouped  together  at  the  end  of  the  department. 

16.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Frozen  juices  and  vegetables  are  normally  displayed  in 

spot  freezers  with  signs  to  call  shoppers'  attention  to  the  items.  (11-13, 
S-64)  

17.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Dump  displays  are  most  effectively  used  for  slow-moving 

frozen  foods.  (11-14,  S-67) 
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18.  List  three  types  of  promotions  that  are  effective  in  the  Frozen  Foods 
Department.  (11-17,  S-80toS-85) 


t • aw 

• 4 

‘ # 1 ' 

♦ 

19.  The  temperature  of  products  in  both  the  display  cases  and  the  storage 
freezer  in  a supermarket  should  be  kept  at:  (11-19,  S-91) 

□ -40°  F.  or  below  □ 28°  F.  or  below 

□ 0°  F.  or  below  □ 32°  F.  or  below 

20.  How  often  should  the  temperature  of  the  display  cases  and  backroom  freezer 
of  the  Frozen  Foods  Department  be  checked?  (11-19,  S-93) 


21.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Packages  of  frozen  foods  blocking  the  circulation  of 

refrigerated  air  in  the  department's  freezers  may  cause  thawing  and  damage 
the  quality  of  the  items . (11-20,  S-102)  

22.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  A frozen  foods  display  case  filled  to  the 
proper  level  costs  (more  . . . less)  to  refrigerate  than  a half-empty  one. 
(11-21,  S-104) 

23.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Moving  frozen  foods  from  the  delivery  truck  to  the  storage 

freezer  as  quickly  as  possible  helps  keep  them  fresh,  because  the  quality  of 
frozen  foods  is  preserved  longer  if  they  are  kept  at  the  proper  low  temperature 
(III-l)  

24.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  development  of  proper  storage  equipment  on  the  whole- 

sale and  retail  levels  was  a factor  that  originally  held  back  the  progress  of 
the  frozen  foods  industry.  (III-3) 

25.  The  development  of  the  frozen  orange  Juice  concentrate  gave  new  impetus  to 
the  growth  of  the  frozen  foods  industry.  In  what  year  was  frozen  orange 
juice  concentrate  introduced?  (III-3) 

□ 1929  □ 1948 

□ 1941  □ 1955 
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The  Bakery  Department 


ABOUT  THESE  SELF-STUDY  UNITS . . . 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  thirteen  Self-Study  Units  covering  the  major 
aspects  of  retail  food  store  operations ; 

Unit  #1  "The  Grocery  Industry  • . . Pest,  Present,  and  Future" 
Unit  #2  — "From  the  Producer  to  the  Consumer" 

Unit  #3  — "The  Supermarket  Today" 

Unit  #4  — "Profit  and  the  Supermarket" 

Unit  #5  — "The  Supermarket  Customer" 

Unit  #6  — "The  Grocery  Department" 

Unit  #7  — "The  Meat  Department" 

Unit  #8  — "The  Produce  Department" 

Unit  #9  — "The  Dairy  Department 

Unit  #10—  "The  Frozen  Foods  Department" 

Unit  #11  — "The  Bakery  Department" 

Unit  #12—  "The  Front  End" 

Unit  #13  — "Other  Departments  in  the  Supermarket" 
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All  rights  reserved.  No  part  of  this  book  may 
be  reproduced  in  any  form  without  permission 
in  writing  from  the  Quaker  Oats  Company , 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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iNTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #11 


Many  supemarket  operators  have  found  that  a well-run  Bakery  Department  can 
effectively  contribute  to  their  one-stop-shopping  theme  and  can  contribute 
substantially  to  store  sales  and  profits*  Not  only  that,  a well-run  attractive 
department  often  provides  a definite  advantage  over  competitive  stores  In  the 
trading  area  that  may  lack  such  a department* 

Specifically,  In  this  Study  Unit  we  will  study; 

Section  I*  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  BAKERY  DEPARTMENT 

A*  The  Baked  Goods  Department 

B*  The  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section 

C*  The  On-Premlse  Bakery 

D*  The  Bake-Off 

Section  n*  THE  BAKED  GOODS  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 
A*  Importance  of  the  Baked  Goods  Department 
B*  Product  Management  In  the  Baked  Goods  Department 
C*  Elements  of  Effective  Bakery  Merchandising 
D*  Major  Problems  In  the  Baked  Goods  Department 
Section  HI*  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BAKERY  DEPARTMENT 
A*  Ordering  of  Bakery  Items 
B*  Receiving,  Handling,  and  Storing  Bakery  Items 
C*  Layout  of  Baking  Facilities  In  the  On-Premlse  Bakery 
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I.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  BAKERY  DEPARTMENT 


Commercial  pre-packaged  bakery  products  have  been  sold  in  the  Baked  Goods 
Department  of  the  supermarket  for  many  years.  However,  in  recent  years,  many 
supermarkets  have  added  a Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section  and  some  have  installed 
On-Premise  Bakeries  or  in-store  "Bake-Off"  operations.  These  provide  the 
ultimate  in  variety  and  convenience  for  shoppers  — no  longer  do  customers  have 
to  do  part  of  their  shopping  in  the  supermarket  and  then  make  a side  trip  to  the 
neighborhood  bakery  to  buy  fresh  baked  goods ! 

The  Baked  Goods  Department,  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section,  and  the  On- 
Premise  Bakery  or  Bake-Off  operation  are  sometimes  considered  as  sections 
within  the  Bakery  Department.  In  most  cases,  however,  each  is  regarded  as  a 
separate  entity,  since  each  is  a distinctive,  independent  operation.  (In  fact, 
the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section  and  the  On-Premise  Bakery  are  sometimes 
operated  by  an  outside  company  leasing  sj^ace  in  the  supermarket,  and  not  by 
the  store  itself.)  Thus,  the  traditional  Baked  Goods  Department  is  often 
referred  to  simply  as  the  Bakery  Department. 

THE  BAKED  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 


The  traditional  Baked  Goods  Department  consists  of  pre-packaged  bakery  products 
displayed  on  shelving  units  or  gondolas  similar  to  those  in  the  Grocery  Depart- 
ment and  sold  on  a self-service  basis.  In  many  supermarkets,  the  products  are 
brand-name  items  supplied  by  outside  baking  companies.  However,  some  Chains, 
Co-ops , and  Voluntaries  contract  with  outside  baking  companies  to  provide  some 
or  all  of  their  needs  under  their  own  private  labels . Other  central  buying 
organizations  maintain  their  own  centralized  bakeries  to  produce  private-label 
goods  for  sale  through  their  member  stores. 

The  Baked  Goods  Department  is  an  important  contributor  to  store  profits.  For  one 
thing , the  cost  of  operating  the  department  is  relatively  low ; 

• T^hnr  cnstfst  arp  rftlatlvftlv  low.  The  baking  Companies'  driver/salesmen  usually 
stock  the  shelves,  rotate  the  stock,  and  place  any  reserve  stock  directly  in  the 
backroom  when  they  deliver  fresh  goods.  Since  most  items  are  price-marked 
before  they  are  delivered  to  the  store , store  personnel  need  not  handle  the  pro- 
ducts at  all  except  at  the  check-out  counters  or  when  shelf  stocks  of  fast-selling 
items  have  to  be  replenished. 

• EoulDment  and  space  requirements  are  relatively  low.  All  that's  needed  in  the 
Baked  Goods  Department  is  a few  compact  multi-shelf  gondolas.  No  refrigerated 
equipment  is  required,  and  there  is  no  need  for  a customer-service  station  in  a 
self-service  department 
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The  Baked  Goods  Department  — with  its  low  operating  costs  and  extremely  high 
turnover  — contains  many  attractive  impulse  items  and  a few  customer-drawing 
high-demand  items  (mainly  Bread  and  Rolls)  which  permit  quite  a bit  of  flexibility 
with  regard  to  locating  it  within  the  store. 

1.  location  of  the  Baked  Goods  Department 

Some  store  operators  feel  that  the  Baked  Goods  Department  should  be  located 
near  the  bealrmlno  of  the  traffic  flow,  to  promote  impulse  sales  early  in  the 
shopping  trip.  Others  feel  the  department  should  be  near  the  end  of  the  traffic 
flow  because  its  high-demand  items  serve  to  draw  shoppers  through  the  store. 
Still  others  feel  it  should  be  located  near  other  departments  or  sections  with 
slow-selling,  hiah-imoulse  items  to  help  boost  sales  of  those  items.  Each 
possibility  presents  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

• Near  theJBEGINNlNG  of  the  traffic  flow.  In  some  stores,  the  Baked  Goods 
Department  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  shoppers  see  upon  entering  the 
store.  ( SEE  DIAGRAM  A)  Some  advantages  of  this  location  are : 

— provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  selling^  shoppers  impulse  items 
because  they  may  not  be  too  concerned  about  the  shopping  budget  at 
this  stage  of  the  shopping  trip. 

— bakery  items  fit  into  most  menus , creating  many  tie-in  merchandising 
possibilities. 

— shoppers  may  be  rushed  later  in  the  shopping  trip  and  migHt  either  skip 
the  department  or  briefly  shop  it,  buying  only  high-demand  items. 

Some  disadvantages  of  locating  the  department  at  or  near  the  beginning  of 
the  store  traffic  flow  would  be ; 

— bakery  goods  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  shopping  cart  might  become 
damaged  as  shoppers  pile  other  items  into  the  cart  while  they  complete 
the  shopping  trip. 

— the  purchase  of  impulse  items  early  in  the  trip  may  disrupt  shoppers' 
organized  plan  for  buying  other  items  on  the  shopping  trip. 

• Near  the  END  of  the  traffic  flow.  In  many  stores , the  Baked  Goods  Depart- 
ment is  the  last  department  shoppers  pass  before  reaching  the  check-out 
counters.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  B)  Some  advantages  of  this  location  are : 

— shoppers  must  pass  through  other  departments  in  order  to  reach  sought- 
after  high-demand  items  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department. 
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— bakery  items  can  be  tied-in  more  easily  with  items  from  other  departments. 
(For  example,  Hot  Dog  Buns  wouldn't  necessarily  stimulate  shoppers  to  buy 
wieners , but  a special  on  wieners  would  probably  Initiate  the  purchase  of 
Hot  Dog  Buns.) 

— bakery  items  will  be  spared  damage  if  they  a.‘e  purchased  near  the  end  of 
the  shopping  trip. 

Some  disadvantages  of  locating  the  Baked  Goods  Department  at  the  end  of  the 

store  traffic  flow  would  be : 

— shoppers  may  be  rushed  and  skip  the  department  entirely,  or  quickly 
shop  the  department  limiting  purchases  to  high-demand  items  only. 

— shoppers  may  find  they  have  already  bought  more  than  they  expected 

to  and  so  may  be  unwilling  to  exceed  the  food  budget,  thereby  reducing 
the  chances  for  impulse  sales  at  the  end  of  the  shopping  trip. 

— any  ideas  for  combining  bakery  items  with  items  from  other  departments 
will  be  put  aside  unless  shoppers  are  willing  to  go  back  through  the  store 
to  pick  up  the  items  in  those  departments.  (For  example.  Shortcake  may 
stimulate  the  thought  to  buy  strawberries , but  customers  must  then  be 
willing  to  travel  back  to  the  Produce  Department  to  get  the  strawberries . ) 
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• Near  other  slow-aelUnQ . hloh-lmpulse  Items,  Some  store  operators  prefer 

to  locate  the  Baked  Goods  Department  at  some  point  midway  through  the  store « 
near  another  department  or  a section  of  the  Grocery  Department  containing 
slow-selling,  high-impulse  items.  This  serves  to  stimulate  sales  of  these 
items  and  averages-out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  mentioned  for 
locating  the  department  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  store  traffic  flow. 

2.  layout  of  the  Baked  Goods  Department 

The  layout  of  the  Baked  Goods  Department  can  take  many  forms , with  no  one 
"best"  layout  for  aH  operations.  Some  of  the  most  widely-used  methods  of 
laying-out  the  department  eire  described  below.  Although  the  Illustrations  show 
a 4 -tier  gondola,  the  same  basic  ideas  can  be  used  with  a 3 -tier  or  5-tier 
shelving  unit  as  well. 

• Horizontal  layout.  In  this  layout,  the  fastest-selling  types  of  Bread  (White, 
Rye,  and  Whole  Wheat)  are  shelved  on  the  large  bottom  shelf  or  bottom  bin, 
with  the  majority  of  high-impulse  items  between  waist  level  and  eye  level. 
(SEE  DIAGRAM  C) 

In  some  stores  using  this  type  of  layout.  White  Bread  may  occupy  the  entire 
bottom  shelf,  and  Rye  and  Whole  Wheat  may  be  shelved  on  the  second  shelf 
from  the  bottom  together  with  the  other  varieties  of  Bread  such  a Pumpernickel 
and  Brown  Bread. 
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• layout.  In  this  layout.  White  Bread  occupies  the  entire  bottom 

bin  and  other  varieties  of  Bread  are  placed  on  the  top  shelf ; the  remaining 
items  are  thus  "sandwiched"  between  Bread,  which  is  a high-demand  item. 
(SEE  DIAGRAM  D)  The  idea  here,  of  course,  is  to  expose  shoppers  to  more 
impulse  items,  even  though  they  may  have  come  only  to  buy  Bread. 


• layout.  In  this  layout,  different  varieties  or  brands  of  Bread  are 

scattered  throughout  the  department.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  E)  This  approach 
permits  the  placement  of  more  impulse  items  directly  next  to  a high-demand 
item,  to  stimulate  impulse  sales  as  shoppers  scan  the  shelves  in  search  of 
high-demand  Bread  items. 


DIAGRAM  E 
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• Vertical  layout.  In  this  layout  i White  Bread  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
department,  on  each  shelf  of  the  gondola,  and  the  remaining  bakery  items 
are  then  placed  around  this  center  of  attraction.  ( SEE  DIAGRAM  F)  Thus , 
in  order  to  get  a loaf  of  White  Bread,  shoppers  must  pass  at  least  half  of 
the  department's  items  *~*~the  items  located  on  either  side  of  the  White  Bread. 
This  'vertical  layout  is  the  preferred  method  in  many  of  the  largest  supermarkets. 


DIAGRAM  F 


3.  Personnel  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department 

As  mentioned  earlier,  suppliers'  driver/salesmen  usually  stock  the  shelves  in  the 
Baked  Goods  Department  when  they  deliver  fresh  goods.  As  a result,  the  amount 
of  store  labor  requirec  In  the  operation  of  the  department  is  minimal.  Except  in 
very  large  supermarkets,  the  department  is  usually  handled  by  Grocery  Department 
personnel.  In  very  large  supermarkets , one  clerk  may  be  in  charge  of  the  Baked 
Goods  Department  and  the  Frozen  Foods  and/or  Dairy  Department. 

THE  FANCY  BAKED  GOODS  SECTION 


In  recent  years , fancy  baked  goods  like  those  sold  in  a neighborhood  bakery  have 
been  introduced  in  numerous  supermarkets.  These  products  may  be  fresh  (pre- 
packaged or  unwrapped) , refrigerated,  or  frozen,  and  they  may  be  sold  on  a 
customer- service  or  a clerk-service  basis.  The  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section  may  be 
operated  by  the  store  itself,  or  it  may  be  leased  to  an  outside  baking  company 
under  a franchise  agreement  whereby  the  store  receives  a percentage  of  the  total 
sales  or  the  gross  profit  of  the  Section. 
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The  following  are  some  methods  used  for  displaying  and  selling  fancy  baked  goods 

in  different  supermarkets : 

• Pafliraaed  fannv  bakpd  goods  are  displayed  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department  and 
sold  on  a self^’service  basis. 

• TTnwrapned  fannv  baked  goods  are  Stocked  in  special  display  cases  next  to  the 
Baked  Goods  Department  and  often  sold  on  a clerk-service  basis. 

• simulated  bakery  shoD  where  fancy  baked  goods  are  displayed  behind  glass- 
front  counters  similar  to  those  used  in  a neighborhood  bakery  or  in  an  On- 
Premise  Bakery  or  Bake-Off  operation,  and  are  sold  on  a clerk-service  basis. 

• Refrigerated  fancy  baked  Qoodg  (such  as  pre-packaged  cakes  and  pies)  are 
stocked  in  refrigerated  display  cases  and  sold  on  a self-service  basis , often 
with  an  attendant  present  during  special  sales  and  on  weekends. 

• Frozen  fancy  bakery  goods  are  pre-packaged  and  sold  in  the  frozen  state, 
usually  on  a self-service  basis. 

1.  Location  of  the  Fancv  Baked  Goods  Section 

The  location  of  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section  depends  largely  on  the  type  of 

ixoducts  stocked  by  a given  store. 

• Tf  packaged  or  unwrapped  fancv  baked  goods  are  stocked,  they  are  usually 
displayed  with  or  near  the  commercial  pre-packaged  baked  goods , so  the 
points  regarding  the  location  of  the  Baked  Goods  Department  will  apply. 

® If  a gimiiiated  hakerv  shop  arrangement  is  used,  the  points  mentioned  later 
regarding  the  location  of  the  On-Premise  Bakery  will  apply. 

• If  refrigerated  or  frozen  fancy  baked  goods  are  stocked,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  set  up  a separate  section  away  from  the  Baked  Good  Department  — 
usually  before  the  Baked  Goods  Department,  to  stimulate  greater  sales  of  the 
higher-margin  fancy  baked  goods.  By  keeping  the  two  separate,  shoppers  will 
have  a double  reminder  (once  when  passing  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section 
and  again  when  passing  the  Baked  Goods  Department)  ...  and  the  store  will 
have  a double  opportunity  to  stimulate  an  impulse  purchase. 

Also,  refrigerated  display  cases  or  freezers  of  a dlfrerent  color  and  style  than 
those  found  in  the  Dairy  and  Frozen  Foods  Department  are  often  used  in  the 
Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section.  This  helps  draw  shoppers*  attention  to  the 
Section  and  further  increases  the  possibility  of  Impulse  sales. 
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2.  Layout  of  tbft  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section 

As  was  true  regarding'the  proper  location  for  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section, 
the  proper  layout  of  the  Section  depends  mainly  on  the  type  of  products  sold  by 

a particular  store. 

• If  or  unwrapped  fancy  baked  goods  are  located  in  the  Baked  Goods 

Department,  they  can  be  interspersed  with  the  commercial  pre-packaged  items 
in  the  department  or  they  can  be  displayed  on  separate  gondolas  adjacent 

to  the  Baked  Goods  Department  gondolas. 

• If  a aimulated  bakary  shop  arrangement  is  used,  the  points  mentioned  later 
regarding  the  layout  of  the  On-Premise  Bakery  will  apply, 

• Tf  rftfrloerated  or  frozen  fancy  baked  goods  are  stocked,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  position  one  high-demand  item  near  both  ends  of  the  Section  to 
gain  shoppers*  attention,  with  other  high-demand  items  toward  the  center 
of  the  display  case  to  draw  customers  through  the  entire  Section. 

A Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section  which  is  properly  laid-out  and  situated  in  a good 
location  can  not  only  be  an  important  contributor  to  store  sales  and  profits,  but 
can  also  add  excitement  and  a distinctive  "personality"  to  the  store. 

THE  ON  PREMISE  BAKERY 


An  On-Premise  Bakery  is  the  equivalent  of  providing  a neighborhood  bakery  shop 
within  the  supermarket.  This  type  of  operation  can  not  only  add  substantially 
to  store  sales  and  profits,  but  it  can  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  store  to 
establish  a reputation  for  quality  baked  goods  and  a distinctive  store  "image". 

As  can  be  expected,  the  On-Premise  Bakery  requires  a heavy  initial  investment. 
One  with  $1,000  to  $1,500  weekly  sales  will  require  an  investment  of  about 
$25,000  to  $35,000  for  equipment  alone.  In  addition,  about  1200  square  feet  of 
space  is  required  for  this  type  of  operation.  Finally , this  type  of  operation 
requires  some  skilled,  high-salaried  personnel.  (Some  stores  avoid  most  of 
this  expense  by  franchising  the  On-Premise  Bakery  to  a reputable  operator.) 

Authorities  on  the  On-Premise  Bakery  suggest  that  a store  should  be  doing  a 
minimum  weekly  sales  volume  of  between  $20,000  and  $25,000  or  more  in  order 
to  generate  enough  store  traffic  and  potential  bakery  sales  to  support  an  On- 
Premise  Bakery.  However,  the  considerable  investment  in  personnel,  equipment 
and  space  is  worth  it  if  the  desired  reputation,  sales  and  profits  result.  Further, 
many  experts  contend  that  the  aroma  of  products  baking  stimulates  shoppers 
appetites  and  causes  them  to  buy  more  on  their  shopping  trip! 
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1,  Ir^catlon  of  the  Qn-Premlse  Bakery 


As  with  the  Baked  Goods  Department  and  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section « there 
is  no  one  "best"  location  for  an  On-Premise  Bakery.  However « practical 
considerations  virtually  rule  out  certain  parts  of  the  store  as  likely  locations 
for  such  an  operation.  For  example,  the  center  of  the  store  is  not  well-suited 
for  an  On-Premise  Bakery  because  operating  efficiency  dictates  that  the  selling 
area  be  located  near  the  baking  facilities. 

Thus,  the  best  possible  location  for  an  On-Premise  Bakery  would  be  atjthe  oerr 
imeter  of  the  store  — at  the  beginning  of  the  traffic  flow,  at  the  end  of  the  traffic 
flow,  or  at  some  point  midway  in  the  traffic  flow.  Each  of  these  possibilities 
offers  some  distinct  advantages,  most  of  which  also  apply  to  the  "simulated 
bakery  shop"  type  of  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section. 

• At  the  BEGINNING  of  the  traffic  flow.  Some  advantages  of  locating  the  On- 

Premise  Bakery  at  the  beginning  of  the  traffic  flow,  near  the  front  entrance . are 

— presents  a good  appearance  and  creates  a distinctive  Impression  as 
shoppers  enter  the  store. 

— can  be  seen  from  outside  the  store. 

— draws  people  into  the  store  who  may  wish  only  to  buy  a bakery  item 
between  regularly-scheduled  shopping  trips. 

— customers  generally  react  better  to  impulse  items  early  in  the 
shopping  trip. 

• At  the  END  of  the  traffic  flow.  Some  reasons  for  locating  the  On-Premise 

Bakery  at  the  end  of  the  traffic  flow,  near  the  check-out  counters,  are : 

— draws  shoppers  through  other  departments  en  route  to  the  Bakery. 

— leaves  a good  last  impression  of  the  store. 

— reduces  the  possibility  of  customers  damaging  delicate  bakery  items 
by  piling  other  items  on  them  in  the  shopping  carts . 

— bakery  items  (especially  desserts)  are  often  the  last  things  to  be 
considered  in  meal  planning , so  this  location  for  the  Bakery  serves 
as  a final  reminder  for  shoppers  at  the  end  of  their  shopping  trips , 
after  the  rest  of  the  meal  has  been  selected. 
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• At  anmft  point  MIDWAY  In  the  traffic  flow.  Locating  the  Cn-Premise  Bakery 
where  customers  will  pass  it  in  the  middle  of  the  shopping  trip  (perhaps 
along  one  of  the  side  walls,  in  the  rear,  or  in  a back  comer  of  the  store) 
also  offers  certain  advantages : 

— is  more  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  store.  (One  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  On-Premise  Bakery  is  the  fact  that  the  aroma  of 
freshly-baked  goods  draws  customers  to  the  Bakery  as  they  are 
shopping  in  other  departments . If  the  Bakery  is  hard  to  reach  for 
shoppers  who  are  already  well-along  in  their  shopping  trip,  the 
effect  of  this  sales -stimulating  aroma  is  reduced.) 

— draws  customers  through  other  departments  on  their  way  to  the 
Bakery. 

— provides  greater  opportunity  for  tie-ins  with  other  departments . 

2.  Layout  of  the  On-Premise  Bakery 

The  On-Premise  Bakery  requires  a different  kind  of  layout  than  is  used  in  a self- 
service  operation.  The  service-type  operation  r^gnireg  wall  cabinets  and  glass- 
frnnt  nniintftr  disnlav  cases  for  Serving  shoppers,  plus  a jrftfrlqfirafftri  cabinet  for 
cream  products  ( either  a wall-mounted  or  counter-type  unit) . Department 
personnel  stand  behind  the  counter  display  case  and  in  front  of  the  wall  cabinets 
to  serve  shoppers.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  G)  The  same  basic  appearance  applies  for 
the  "simulated  bakery  shop"  type  of  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section  as  well. 


DIAGRAM  G 
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Three  basic  layouts  which  are  commonly  used  in  a service-type  On-Premise 
Bakery  or  in  a "simulated  bakery  shop"  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section  ares 


• Impulse  items  (such  as  Sweet  Rolls « Coffee  Cake,  Cupcakes,  Pies, 
and  Fancy  Cookies)  are  displayed  together  in  the  counter  display  case. 
High-demand  items  (such  as  Bread,  Dinner  Rolls,  and  Hamburger  and 
Hot  Dog  Buns)  are  displayed  together  in  the  wall  cabinets.  The 
objective  of  this  layout  is  to  give  shoppers  maximum  exposure  to 
impulse  items , with  the  high-demand  items  in  the  background. 

• Impulse  items  are  interspersed  among  high-demand  items  in  both  the 
counter  display  cases  and  the  wall  cabinets.  The  objective  of  this 
layout  is  to  expose  shoppers  to  impulse  items  as  they  are  looking 
through  the  display  cases  to  locate  wanted  high-demand  items. 

• All  high-demand  items  are  grouped  to  jether  at  the  far  end  of  the  counter 
display  cases  and  the  wall  cabinets.  The  objective  of  this  layout  is 

to  draw  shoppers  past  impulse  items  in  their  serch  for  needed  high- 
demand  items. 

Many  operators  periodically  re-position  items  in  the  counter  display  cases  and 
wall  cabinets  lest  shoppers  become  too  familiar  with  the  layout  and  purposely 
avoid  situations  where  impulse  buying  motivations  might  occur. 

3.  Equipment  Requirements  in  tha  On-Premise  Bakery 

The  cost  of  equipment  in  a fully-equipped  On-Premise  Bakery  is  about  $25,000. 
An  On-Premise  Bakery  with  a weekly  sales  volume  of  $1,000  to  $1,500  would 
require  approximately  the  fol’owing  investment  in  equipment: 


Storage  Area  • $ 200 

Mixing  Area $ 5,000 

Make-up  Area  $ 3, 600 

Intermediate  Holding  Area  ...  $ 3 , 500 

Baking  Area  $ 7, 600 

Finishing  Area $ 1,000 

Packaging  Area  $ 1#  100 

Display  Area  $ 3,000 

^ $25,000 


In  addition,  freight  charges  for  delivery  of  the  above  equipment  might  run  another 
$1,000  or  so.  InstaUation  costs  (electrical,  plumbing,  painting,  and  carpentry) 
might  range  from  $3,000  to  $6,000.  Thus,  the  total  investment  for  an  On-Premise 
Bakery  of  this  size  would  be  in  the  area  of  $30 ,000  or  more,  assuming  that  no 
major  construction  is  required  to  provide  space  in  the  store  for  the  bakery  operation. 
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4.  Personnel  Requirements  In  the  On-Premlse  Bakery 


As  indicated,  the  initial  investment  for  equipment  in  an  On-Premise  Bakery  is 
high.  The  investment  in  skilled  personnel  needed  to  run  this  type  of  operation 
is  also  considered  to  be  high. 

Labor  costs  amount  to  about  35%  of  sales  in  an  On-Premise  Bakery.  Using  the 
35%  figure,  an  On-Premise  Bakery  with  a sales  volume  of  about  $1,500  would 
have  labor  costs  of  about  (35%  of  $1,500) , or  $f25.  In  this  instance  the  $525 
would  pay  the  salaries  of  a "working"  Bakery  Manager,  a Baker,  a Finisher  and 
Becorator,  and  Counter  Clerks.  The  key  person,  of  course,  is  the  Bakery 
Manager.  Besides  handling  a large  share  of  the  baking  himself,  the  Bakery 
Manager  supervises  and  coordinates  all  personnel  and  functions  in  the  On- 
Premise  Bakery. 

The  correct  combinaUon  of  skilled  personnel,  proper  1 '»cation,  effictive  layout, 
and  efficient  equipment  in  the  On-Premise  Bakery  can  produce  additional  sales 
and  profits  for  the  store  and  also : 

• Create  satisfied  shoppers. 

• Lficrease  store  traffic,  sales  and  profits  in  other  departments. 

• Enhance  the  store  image. 

• Promote  one-stop  shopping. 

• Develop  more  loyal  store  customers. 

• Provide  a competitive  advantage  over  other  supermarkets  and  over  neigliborhood 
bakery  shops. 

THE  BAKE-OFF 

A number  of  supermarkets  have  developed  a method  (commonly  called  "the  Bake- 
Off")  which  permits  them  to  enjoy  the  major  benefits  of  the  On-Premise  Bakery 
type  of  operation  without  some  of  the  major  disadvantages  of  such  an  operation. 

In  a Bake-Off  operation,  un-baked  items  (usually  frozen)  are  deUvered  to  the 
store,  are  stored  and  later  baked  as  needed.  The  items  are  then  displayed  and 
sold  on  a clerk-service  basis  in  much  the  same  way  as  items  are  displayed  and 
sold  in  the  On-Premise  Bakery. 

In  most  cases,  one  or  two  reputable  outside  baking  companies  are  used  as 
suppliers  of  the  un-baked  or  frozen  "raw  materials"  for  a Bake-Off  operation. 
However,  some  central  buying  organizations  have  a centrally— located  shop  which 
prepares  the  items  for  delivery  to  member  stores  where  they  are  stored  until  needed. 
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Spocisil  ovens  ere  used  in  the  Bake-Off  operation*  ( SEE  DIAGRAM  H)  In  some 
stores,  these  are  adjacent  to  the  wall  cabinets  in  the  display  area  and  face  out 
toward  the  store  so  they  are  visible  to  shoppers*  In  other  stores,  the  ovens 
are  in  a small  iweparation  room  located  behind  wall  cabinets  and  near  the  back- 
room storage  freezer* 


DIAGRAM  H 


The  BaKe-Off  type  of  operation  offers  some  distinct  and  Important  advantages 
over  a full-fledged  On-Premise  Bakery  type  of  operation : 

• The  typical  Bake-Off  operation  reguires  an 
equipment  investment  of  between  $6,000  and  $9,000,  compared  to  an 
investment  of  about  $30,000  for  a complete  On-Premise  Bakery* 

• Instead  of  the  two  experienced,  high- 
salaried,  hard-to-flnd  bakers  and  the  other  employees  required  in 
an  On-Premise  Bakery  doing  $1,000  to  $1,500  in  weekly  sales,  a 
Bake-Off  can  operate  efficiently  with  one  full-time  woman  employee 
and  one  to  three  part-time  counter  girls*  Labor  costs  amount  to 
about  10%  to  15%  of  sales  for  the  Bake-Off,  compared  to  about  35% 
of  sales  for  an  On-Premise  Bakery* 

• anacft  rpfluirements , Only  300  to  400  square  feet  is  required 
for  a typical  Bake-Off  operation,  compared  to  about  1,200  square 
feet  for  an  On-Premise  Bakery* 

Since  the  Bake-Off  operation  provides  many  of  the  same  advantages  as  an  On- 
Premise  Bakery  (customer  Interest,  distinctive  store  image,  the  appeal  of 
fresh-baked  goods,  and  so  on)  without  some  of  the  disadvantages,  it*s  not 
surprising  that  the  Bake-Off  type  of  operation  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  in  supermarkets  today* 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  following  material  is  presented  in  a format  known  as  programed  learning* 

In  a programed  course#  the  information  is  broken  down  into  small  "bilts"  ('called 
frames)  and  presented  in  step-by-step  fashion.  As  you  systematically  learn 
each  new  fact  by  seeing  it  re-stated  and  repeated  in  different  context  s , in 
subseguent  frames  # you  gradually  master  the  total  subject. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning  # as  opposed  to  txaditional 
textbooks#  is  that  you  actively  participate  in  the  learning  process.  That  is#  you 
immediately  USE  the  information  that  you  learn  in  one  frame  by  writing  in  key 
words  in  the  next  one  # or  by  selecting  the  correct  word  from  a number  of  choices 
given#  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the  previous  frames. 

The  fact  that  you  can  immediately  check  your  response  for  each  frame  is  assurance 
that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed  through  the  material. 

A prxjgramed  learning  course  is  NOT  a test,  but  a self-learning  device.  So,  if 
you  should  have  trouble  with  a particular  frame  # try  not  to  look  ahead  . . . and 
don't  guess  wildly.  Instead#  think  a moment  and#  if  necessary#  re-read  the 
previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  correct  answer.  In  a programed  course# 
you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you  along  # and  no  one  will 
score  or  grade  your  responses. 

A final  word  before  you  begin  — programed  courses  teach#  not  test.  If  they  remind 
^'ou  of  tests  you  have  taken  — because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in,  and  so  on  — 
disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  is  used  in  this  serie$  of  Self-Study  Units 
for  one  primary  reason:  it  is  a proven  teaching  method  that  can  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  information  you  can  use  to  gain  a fuller  satisfaction 
from  your  work  and  progress  in  your  job  in  the  retail  food  industry.  We  think  you 
will  enjoy  this  new  learning  experience . 
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II.  THE  BAKED  GOODS  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  BAKED  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 

S-1  As  we  saw  in  Unit  #9,  the  Dairy  Department  in  a 

typical  supermarket  is  regarded  as  a stable  con- 
tributor to  store  sales  ancl  profits  because  the 
department  contains  a number  of  high-demand  items, 
one  or  more  of  which  is  usually  included  on  the 
average  shopper's  shopping  list.  In  like  manner, 
the  Baked  Goods  Department,  with  high-demand 
items  such  as  Bread  and  Rolls,  is  considered  to  be 
a fairly  contributor  to  store  sales 

and  profits. 

R-1 

stable 

S-2  One  or  more  of  the  high-demand  items  in  the  Baked 

Goods  Department  are  included  cn  most  shopping 
lists.  Although  their  relative  sales  vary  from 
season  to  season,  these  items  help  make  the 
deoartment  a fairlv  contributor  to 

store  sales  and  orofits.  and  serve  to  attract 
shoDoers  to  the  deoartment. 

^ R-2 

stable 

1 

S-3  Since  high-demand  items  such  as  Bread  and  Rolls 

serve  to  to  the 

department,  the  Baked  Goods  Department  can  be 
imoortant  in  achievina  a ore -determined  traffic 
pattern  in  the  store . 

R-3 

attract  shoppers 

S-4  The  Dairy  Department  in  most  stores  is  located  so 

as  to  draw  customers  through  the  store  in  a pre- 
determined past 

items  and  buying  situations  in  other  departments. 
Besides  beina  a contributor  to  store 

sales  and  profits,  the  Baked  Goods  Department 

r ' * . • V < * 

r ^ • 

can  also  accomplish  this  same  objective . 
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R-4  1 . Space  allocations,  sales  and  profits  of  the 

traffic  pattern  Department 

stable 

S-5  The  traditional  Baked  Goods  Department  with  its 

commercial  pre-packaged  bakery  products,  accounts 
for  about  5%  of  total  dollar  sales  and  about  4%  of 
total  gross  profit  dollars.  Though  both  figures  are 
rather  low,  the  department  can  be  used  to  draw 
customers  through  the  store  in  a pre- determined 


p-5  S-6  The  Baked  Goods  Department  accounts  for  about 


traffic  pattern 

% of  total  dollar  sales  and  about  ..  % of 

total  gross  profit  in  a typical  supermarket.  The 
department  also  accounts  for  about ; 

• 4%  of  total  selling  space; 

• 4%  of  total  number  of  items; 

• 7%  of  total  unit  sales. 

From  the  above  figures  we  can  conclude  that  the 
dollar  sales  per  sauare  foot  and  the  unit,  sales 
per  sauare  foot  in  the  department  are  relatively 
(high  ....  low).  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 

R-6 

5% 

4% 

high 

S-7  Of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  super- 

market, the  Baked  Goods  Department  ranks  third 
in  Hnllar  sales  per  sauare  foot  and  second  in  unit 
sales  per 

R-7 

square  foot 

S-8  The  Baked  Joods  Department  accounts  for  the 

:iird-hiahest  Per  square 

foot  in  a typical  supermarket.  (In  a $2,000,000- 
a-year  store,  about  $4.35  per  square  foot  per  week, 
compared  to  about  $7.00  for  the  Meat  Department, 
$6.60  for  the  Dairy  Department,  and  $3.25  for  the 
store  as  a whole. ) 
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R-8  S-9  The  Baked  Goods  Department  accounts  for  the 

dollar  sales  second-highest  per  square 

foot  in  a typical  supermarket,  or  over  twice  the 
store  average . ( In  a $2 , 000 , 000-a-year  store , 
about  17  units  per  square  foot  per  week,  compared 
to  about  20  units  for  the  Dairy  Department  and 
about  8 units  for  the  store  as  a whole. ) 


R-9  S-10  Although  the  Baked  Goods  Department  provides  the 

unit  sales  third-highest  per  square 

foot  and  the  second-highest  

per  square  foot,  the  gross  margin  of  18%  is  slightly 
lower  than  the  store  average  of  about  18%  to  20%. 


R-10 

dollar  sales 
unit  sales 


S-11  The  Baked  Goods  Department's  slightly  lower-than- 

average  of  about  18%  is 

offset  by  the  extremely  high  rate  of  turnover  in  the 
department  (as  well  as  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  store  labor  required  to  operate  the  department) . 


R-11 

gross  mai^tt 


S-12  Although  the  Baked  Goods  Department's  gross 

margin  of  % is  slightly  iXower  •••  highcT) 


than  the  store  average , the  annual  rate  of  turnover 
is  the  highest  of  the  six  major  departments  — 
about  125  turns  per  year.  ( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT 
WORD) 


R-12 

18% 

lower 


S-13  The  rate  of  turnover  for  the  Baked  Goods  Department 

is  about  (HOW  MANY?  ) turns  per  year,  and 

is  \he( highest  ...  lowest)  in  the  store.  (The 


annual  turnover  for  the  Grocery  Department  is  about 
20  turns,  for  the  Meat  Department  about  58  turns, 
for  the  Produce  Department  about  78  turns,  for  the 
Dairy  Department  about  4 1 turns , for  the  Frozen 
Foods  Department  about  39  turns,  and  for  the  store 
as  a whole  about  28  turns. ) 
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R-13  S*14  The  Baked  Goods  Department's  extremely  high  rate 

125  (turns)  of  turnover  ( about  turns  per  year)  helps 

highest  explain  why  the  department  provides  the  highest 

annual  return  on  inventory  investment  of  any 
department,  even  though  the  department's  gross 

margin  of  about  % is  lower  than  the  store 

average  • 


R-14  S-15  The  Baked  Goods  Department  produces  the 

125  (turns)  (highest  ...  lowest;  annual  return  on  inventory 

18%  investment  of  the  six  major  departments  in  a 

typical  supermarket. 


R-15  S-16  The  relatively  low  cost  of  inventory  in  the  Baked 

highest  Goods  Department,  coupled  with  the  extremely  high 

rate  of  in  the  department, 

accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  department  produces 

the  highest  annual  

in  a 

typical  supermarket. 


R-16 
turnover 
return  on 
Inventory 
investment 


R-17 
first  (1) 
third  (3) 
second  {Z) 
first  (1) 
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S-17  Where  does  the  Baked  Goods  Department  rank 
among  the  six  major  departments  in : 

• Rate  of  turnover?  

• Dollar  sales  per  square  foot?  

• Unit  sales  per  square  foot?  

• Return  on  inventory  investment?  


S-18  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  rate  of  turn- 
over in  the  Baked  Goods  Department  is  about 

(HOW  MANY?  ) times  per  year,  recent 

store  tests  show  that  70  out  of  100  shoppers 
entering  the  store  pass  the  Baked  Goods  Depart- 
ment and  that  only  40  out  of  100  buy  at  least  one 
bakery  item. 
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R-18 

125 

7 . gustomer  Attitudes  toward  the  Baked  Goods 
Deoartment 

i 

S-19 

That  Dotential  sales  are  high  in  the  Baked  Goods 
Department  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
( HOW  MANY?  ) out  of  every  100  shoppers  entering 
the  store  pass  the  department  and  that  about 
(HOW  MANY?  ) of  those  100  buy  at  least  one  item 
from  the  department. 

1 

: 

R-19 

70 

40 

V 

. 

S-20 

Other  et^'r®  ehnw  that  almost  70%  of  all 

decisions  to  buv  bakerv  items  in  the_&upermarket 
are  made  in  the  store.  This  — coupled  with  the 
fact  that  only  40  out  of  every  100  shoppers  buy 
bakery  items  in  the  supermarket  — indicates  that 

sales  are  high  for  the  Baked 

Goods  Department. 

1 

1 

-i 

R-20 

potential 

r 

[ 

■ 

\ 

S-21 

Potential  sales  of  bakery  items  would  seem  to  be 
high,  since  about  % of  the  Baked  Goods 

Department's  total  sales  are  "impulse  sales"  wherein 
the  decisions  to  buy  such  items  are  made  in  the  store. 

R-21 
‘ 70% 

h 

S-22 

Substantial  sales  increases  are  possible  in  the 
Baked  Goods  Department  in  the  typical  super- 
market, as  evidenced  by  the  following  ; 

• About  (HOW  MANY?  ) out  of  100 

shoppers  entering  the  store  buy  at  least  one 

bakery  item,  while  (HOW  MANY?  ) out 

of  100  pass  through  the  department; 


I 


About  % of  all  decisions  to  buy  bakery 


goods  are  made  in  the  store . 


R-22 

40 

70 

70% 


S-23 


Son.e  store  operators  today  are  capitalizing  on  the 
fac:  that  the  Baked  Goods  Department,  with  its 
high-demand  items  and  attractive  impulse  items, 
is  an  effective  drawing  card  that  has  (high  • • • 
tncdium  • • • tow)  potential  for  increased  sales* 
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R'23 

high 


S-24  By  upgrading  their  merchandising  efforts  in  the 
Baked  Goods  Department,  stores  are  able  to 
realize  the  potential  for  increased  


R-24 

sales 


PRODUCT  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  BAKED  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 


I- 

S-25 

One  way  for  store  operators  to  realize  the 

sales  in  the  Baked  Goods. 

nopartmpnt  is  to  achieve  a better  sales  balance 
between  hiah-demand  items  ( such  as  Bread  and  i 

Rolls  1 and  impulse  items  ( such  as  Cakes  and  Pies) . ; 

i 

1 

R-25 

1 - gales  and  Marains  by  Product  Type.  : 

potential 

f 

L 

\ 

S-26 

In  the  Baked  Goods  Department  of  a typical  super- 
market. two  hiah-demand  items  account  for  about 
70%  of  the  department's  total  dollar  sales.  The 
two  - items  are : Bread 

and  Rolls  (non- sweet).  (NOTE:  White  Bread 
accounts  for  the  bulk  of  Bread  sales. ) 

R-26 

high-demand 

S-27 

Nearly  $3  out  of  every  $4  in  Bakery  Department  | 

sales,  or  about  % of  the  total  dollar  sales, 

are  accounted  for  by  two  - 

prr»H not  groups : Bread  and  Rolls  ( non-sweet ) . | 

1 

^ — ^ — 

R-27 

70% 

hlgh-demand 

1 

1 

1 

S-28 

The  bulk  of  the  customers  shopping  the  Bakery 
Department  probably  buy  one  or  more  varieties 
of  the  two  high-demand  items  : or 

. In  fact,  some  shoppers  buy  several 
varieties  of  these  items,  such  as:  White  Bread: 
Rye  Bread:  Whole  Wheat  Bread:  Cracked  Wheat 
Bread:  Hard  Dinner  Rolls:  Soft  Dinner  Rolls: 
Hamburger  Buns:  Hot  Dog  Buns,  etc. 
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R-28 

Bread  (or)  Rolls 


[ R-29 

True 


Rr30 


Bread  (and)  Rolls 


S-29  ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Two  high-demand  product  groups 

(Bread  and  Rolls)  account  for  about  70%  of  the 
Baked  Goods  Department's  dollar  sales.  


S-30  The  two  high-demand  items  in  the  Baked  Goods 

Department  are  snd  . 

Some  major  impulse  items  are  Cakes.  Sweet  Rolls. 

and  Donuts,  and  Pies. 


S-31  Two  high-demand  product  categories  which  account 
for  about  70%  of  Baked  Goods  Department  sales  are 
Bread  and  Rolls.  Some  major  impulse  items  in  the 

department  are ,#  • 

and  . 


i 


R-31 

Cakes,  Sweet 
Rolls,  Donuts, 
(and'  Pies 


S-32  Earlier  we  saw  that  the  gross  margin  for  the  Baked 

Goods  Department  is  about  %,  or  slightly 

below  the  store  average.  The  margins  on  some  of 
the  high-demand  and  impulse  items  contributing  to 
that  average  are ; 

Item 
Bread 

Rolls  (non- sweet) 

Cakes 

Sweet  Rolls  & Donuts 
Pies 


R-32 

18% 


S-33  The  two  high-demand  bakery  products  ( 

and  ) have  a slightly  (higher  • • • lower) 

margin  than  the  impulse  items  in  the  department. 


R-33 

Bread  (and)  Rolls 
lower 


S-34  The  difference  between  margins  on  high-demand 
items  and  impulse  items  in  the  Baked  Goods 
Department  is  relatively  (great  •••  email)* 

Thus,  increasing  sales  of  both  types  of  items  woula 
be  a more  suitable  way  to  increase  profits  than 
would  increasing  sales  of  one  type  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  assuming  that  a sound  pricing  plan  is 
maintained. 
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2.  Pricing  Bakery  Goods 


R-34 

small 


: 

; R-35 

high-demand 

impulse 


R-36 
% margin 


S-35  To  improve  profits  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department, 
it  is  best  to  try  to  increase  sales  of  both  the 

- items  AND  the 

items  in  the  department  ( but 

not  one  at  the  expense  of  another)  while  main- 
taining a sound  pricing  plan.  The  most  common 
pricing  plan  is  the  % margin  plan. 


S-36  The  pricing  plan  most  widely-used  in  the  Baked  Goods 

Department  is  the  plan.  The 

formula  for  this  pricing  plan  is  : 

cost = selling  price 

100%  - the  desired  margin 

(NOTE:  Some  On-Premise  Bakery  operators  today 
still  use  an  old  bakery  shop  formula  for  figuring 
retail  prices  for  finished  bakery  goods.  Ingredient 
costs  are  multiplied  by  three  to  pay  for  ingredients , 
labor  and  other  expenses,  and  provide  a 3%  to  10% 
net  profit. ) 


S-37  Determine  the  selling  price  of  pound  cakes  which 
cost  39<r  each  when  the  desired  margin  is  22%. 
Figure  here : 


R-37  S-38  Although  it's  necessary  to  have  a definite  pricing 

50^  plan  for  baked  goods,  prices  determined  under  the 

pricing  plan  will  probably  be 

tempered  by  the  competitive  situation. 
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R-38 
% margin 

S-39  Bakery  goods  are  ready  for  sale  when  they  are 
priced  according  to  a definate  plan  such  as  the 

oricing  plan.  Now  the 
elements  of  effective  merchandisina  can  be 
employed . 

R-39 

% margin 

ELEMENTS  OF  EFFECTIVE  BAKERY  MERCHANDISING 

S-An  Thp  key  elements  of  effective 

in  the  Baked  Goods  Department  are ; attractive 
disolav  and  aaaressive  promotion. 

! 

f ' 

R-40 

merchandising 

1 . The  Disolav  of  Bakery  Items 

S-41  About  (HOW  MANY?  ) out  of  100  shoppers 

entering  the  store  buy  bakery  items,  and  about 
% of  the  decisions  to  buy  bakery  items  are 
made  in  the  store . Therefore , attractive  display 

i 

k 

> 

and  aggressive  promotion  are  necessary  to  hold 
present  customers  and  attract  new  customers. 

s 

t* 

R-41 

40 

^ 70% 

i 

k ^ • 

S-42  These  four  factors  would  be  considered  when 

providing  attractive  both  for  items 

on  normal  display  and  items  on  special  display : 
proper  lighting,  oosition  of  displayed  items,  color 
contrast,  and  adeouate  selection. 

R-42 

j display 

S-43  Factors  of  attractive  display  ( such  as  proper 

. position  of  displayed  items, 
color  . and  adequate 

) serve  to : 

1 , ' 

r • ■ ' ' ' ' 

• permit  shoppers  to  see  the  products; 

• stimulate  customer  interest; 

direct  shoppers  through  the  department,  exposing 
them  to  all  of  the  items  for  sale; 

h:'-'^'‘'  ’■■■"'  ■'  ■ 

i V-  " ''  ' 

' ,'  : 

» fill  all  of  the  shoppers'  bakery  item  needs. 

h ’ 

|5-,i 

\ ' - Z*'  - ',  . . 
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R-43 

lighting 

contrast 

selection 


S-44 


Match  the  following  factors  of  attractive  display 
with  the  expected  results  of  each  below. 


proper  lighting 


position  of 
displayed  items 

color  contrast 


adequate 

selection 


a.  directs  shoppers  throug 
the  department  exposing 
them  to  ail  of  the  items 
for  sale. 

b.  fills  most  of  the 
shopper's  bakery  item 
needs. 

c.  permits  shoppers  to  see 

the  products . | 

d.  stimulates  customer 
interest. 


R-44 

c 

a 

d 

b 


S-45  About  70  out  of  every  100  shoppers  entering  the 

typical  supermarket  pass  the  Baked  Goods  Department 

yet  less  than out  of  every  100  buy  bakery  items. 

This  probably  means  that  aggressive  promotion  is  alsc 
necessary  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  department  and 
increase  the  number  of  shoppers  purchasing  bakery 
items. 


R-45 

40 


2.  The  Promotion  of  Bakery  Items 


S-46  Several  types  of 


in  the  Baked 


Goods  Department  are : 


• 

Seasonal  and  holiday  promotions  | 

• 

Tie-in  promotions  ' 

• 

Sampling 

R-46 

S-47  Match  the  following  bakery  items  with  a possible 

promotions 

seasonal  or  holiday  promotion  below. 

• 

Thanksgiving  a.  Cherry  Pie 

• 

George  Washington's  b.  Shortcake,  Hamburge 
Birthday  & Hot  Dog  Buns 

• 

Lenten  Season  c.  Fruit  Cake 

f 

• 

Summer  d.  Hot  Cross  Buns 

• 

r 

; 

• 

Christmas,  New  Years  e.  Pumpkin  Pie 
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er|c 


f 


R-47 

e 

a . 
d 
b 
c 


R-48 


r-  AV.  Aj  ^ 


^ y 


IwSi^ 


'■  *f>  y-^  <■>* 


i'^J  ^ ‘‘^J”  ' ^'*- 


:#5TjMimphn9  a 

■'  a-^aSit'SSirfe'a; 


S-48  The  examples  above  indicate  that  

and  promotions  can  be  effectively 

used  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department.  However, 
such  promotions  can  be  used  only  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  while  tie-in  promotions  can  be 
scheduled  at  any  time . 


S-49  Match  the  bakery  items  with  items  that  would 
create  appropriate  tie-in  promotions. 


• 

Hamburger  Buns 

a.  Ice  Cream 

• 

Hot  Dog  Buns 

b.  Berries 

• 

Dessert  Shells 

c.  Wieners 

• 

Cake 

d.  Barbecue  (shredded 

Beef) 

• 

Stuffing  Cubes 

e.  Turkey 

S-50  Seasonal  and  promotions  and 

- are  two 

effective  types  of  promotions  used  in  the  Baked 
Goods  Department.  Sampling  is  also  an  effective 
type  of  promotion  in  the  department. 


S-51  Permitting  shoppers  to  taste  bakery  items  before 

buying  is  known  as  and  can  be 

used  continuously  if  necessary  to  promote  items  in 
the  Baked  Goods  Department. 


S-52  The  visual  interest  plus  the  taste  appeal  possible 

through  the  use  of  can  be  used 

effectively  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department. 


S-53 


We  have  now  seen  the  two  major  elements  of 
effective  merchandising  in  the  Baked  Goods 
Department : 


(proper  lighting,  position  of  displayed  items, 
color  contrast,  and  adequate  selection)  and 


(seasonal  and  holiday  promotions,  tie-in 
promotions,  and  sampling).  Now  let's  look  at 
some  of  the  malor  problems  common  to  most  Baked 
Goods  Departments. 


MAJOR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  BAKED  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 

I 

I 

S-54  Two  of  the  major  in  the  Bakery  ! 

Department  are  damaged  goods  and  outdated  goods. 


1.  Damaged  Goods 

S-55  Rough  handling  by  deliverymen  or  driver/salesmen 
who  sometimes  stock  the  department's  shelves,  by 
store  personnel  who  also  stock  the  shelves,  and 
by  shoppers  who  patronize  the  department  can 
result  in  bakery  items  becoming  (damaged  ••• 
outdated) • 


S-56  The  major  cause  of  damaged  goods  in  the  Baked 
Goods  Department  of  a typical  supermarket  is 

rough  by  deliverymen  or  driver/  ■ 

salesmen,  by  store  personnel,  and  by  shoppers. 


I 


S-57 

Match  the  sources  of  damaged  goods  with  the  | 

possible  remedies  below. 

c 

Sogrces  Remedies 

• shoppers  rummaging  a.  checking  condition 

through  shelvos,  of  bdkery  goods  on 

arrival  and  after  the 
shelves  are  stocked. 

• deliverymen  unloading  b.  stocking  shelves 

bakery  items  and  neatly,  making 

stocking  shelves.  location  of  items 

simple. 

• Store  personnel  c . careful  handling 

stocking  and  rotating  when  taking  inven- 

bakery  goods . tory  and  replenishing 

shelf  stock. 

i 

! 

S-58 

> 

Two  major  problems  common  to  most  Baked  Goods  ! 

Departments  are 

and  outdated  goods,  known  as  stales. 

S-59 

\ 

\ 

2 . Outdated  Goods 

In  the  Baked  Goods  Department,  outdated  goods  are 
nommonly  referred  to  as 

i S-60 

i 

1 

ii 

f 

1 

> 

■i 

Suppliers  of  pre-packaged  bakery  goods  usually 
have  their  deliverymen  pick  up  outdated  merchandise 
for  ) if  their  salesmen  stock  and 

rotate  the  goods  they  supply.  'When  the  goods  are 
provided  by  the  store's  own  warehouse,  stales  may 
result  in  lost  profits  if  they  are  unsaleable  because 
they  are  usually  not  returnable  to  the  warehouse 
for  credit. 

L i 

R-60 

stales 


R-61 

stales 


R-62 
are  not 


R-63 

stale/outdated 


S-61  The  fact  that  suppliers'  driver/salesmen  pick  up 

and  provide  a credit  against  the  next 

order  does  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  shoppers' 
buying  stale  goods,  especially  if  the  deliverymen 
are  lax  in  picking  up  stales  and  if  store  personnel 
fail  to  detect  stales  in  their  stock  rotation  operation. 


S-62  Stale  bakery  goods  (ave  ...  ave  wot-^easyfor 
a shopper  to  detect  in  the  store . 


S-63  If  a shopper  finds  that  she  has  purchased 

bakery  goods  upon  returning  home , 

she  probably  be  irritated  and  may  even  refuse 
to  shop  the  store's  Baked  Goods  Department  again. 


'A 

S-64  Two  precautions  store  personnel  must  take  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  shoppers'  buying  outdated  or 
bakery  goods  are  . | 

I i 

• check  the  merchandise  for  freshness  when^it  is 

delivered  to  the  store;  | 

• follow  a stock  rotation  procedure  in  the  depart-  j ; 
ment.  using  code  dates  to  detect  and  remove 
stales. 


' 


R-64 

stale 


S-65 


R-65 

delivered 
stock  rotatioa 
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There  is  little  chance  that  shoppers  will  purchase 
and  take  home  stale  bakery  items  if ; 


• a 


the  goods  are  checked  for  freshness  when  they 

are  to  the  store; 

procedure  is 


followed  by  personnel  in  the  department  to 
detect  and  remove  stales. 


END  OF  SECTION  II 
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III.  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BAKERY  DEPARTMENT 


While  a store's  total  baked  goods  operation  may  range  from  the  relatively 
simple  pre-packaged  Baked  Goods  Department  to  the  complex  manufacturing 
operation  of  an  On-Premise  Bakery,  the  objectives  of  providing  shopper  satis 
faction,  increased  sales,  and  increased  profits  are  the  same. 

ORDERING  OF  BAKERY  ITEMS 


A key  factor  in  the  ordering  of  baked  goods  for  the  Baked  Goods  Department  and 
the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section  — and  in  the  ordering  of  ingredients  for  an  On- 
Premise  Bakery  or  semi-finished  goods  for  a Bake-Off  operation  — is  the  selection 
of  reputable  sources  of  supply.  Important  considerations  in  the  choice  of 
suppliers  include:  quality  goods . reliable  delivery . and  ffgmpetSItf 
If  a supplier  "measures  up"  in  two  of  these  areas,  but  not  all  three,  the  result 
may  be  extremej^j^costly  to  the  store  in  terms  of  lost  sales , lost  profits , and/ or 
lost  customers. 

In  addition,  other  factors  must  be  considered  for  the  various  types  of  operations. 

1.  Baked  Goods  Department  and  Fancy  Baked  Goods_Section 

Ordering  finished  bakery  goods  from  suppliers*  driver/salesmen  or  from  the 
central  buying  organs ""ation's  warehouse  must  be  based  on  accurate  inventory 
records  and  records  of  past  promotions  and  "special  sales",  so  that  adequate 
stocks  of  merchandise  are  on  hand  to  fill  shoppers'  needs. 

Inventory  records,  of  course,  are  the  true  gauge  of  what  is  being  sold  in  the 
department,  and  records  of  past  promotions  and  "special  sales"  enable  operators 
to  come  close  to  ordering  the  correct  amount  of  merchandise  for  such  events  as 
they  occur  in  the  future. 

Combined  inventory  records  and  records  of  past  promotions  and  special  sales 
also  help  operators  determine  which  items  suffer  when  others  are  featured  as  a 
"special".  For  example,  a sale  on  Hamburger  Buns  might  reduce  the  amount  of 
Bread  sold,  or  a Shortcake  and  Strawberry  tie-in  promotion  might  reduce  the  sales 
of  Pies  and  Cakes  during  the  feature  period. 

2.  On-Premise  Bakery 

The  ordering  process  in  an  On-Premise  Bakery  is  more  involved  than  in  the  other 
types  of  departments  because  two  special  sets  of  inventory  records  must  be  kopt 
along  with  records  of  past  promotions  and  "special  sales".  A set  of  inventory 
records  is  required  for  ingredients . and  another  one  for  finished  goods . 
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The  ordering  process  is  more  difficult  for  an  On-Premise  Bakery  also  because 
of  the  greater  number  of  items  that  have  to  be  ^dered.  Obviously,  then,  a 
great  deal  of  advance  planning  is  required. 

3.  The  Bake-Off  Operation 

The  ordering  process  in  a Bake-Off  type  of  operation  is  far  less  complicated  than 
for  an  On-Premise  Bakery,  but  still  more  difficult  than  for  the  Baked  Goods 
Department  or  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section.  Before  ordering  semi-finished 
goods  for  the  Bake-Off,  a careful  inventory  of  items  on  hand  should  be  made  and 
the  code-dates  of  all  un-baked  items  in  stock  should  be  checked.  This  is 
especially  important  because  different  items  have  different  "holding  times"  — 
the  length  of  time  an  item  may  be  kept  at  the  store  level  without  spoiling  before 
it  must  be  baked  and  sold. 

After  the  inventory  of  all  baked  and  un-baked  items  has  been  made,  past  sales 
records  should  be  checked  as  well  as  up-coming  plans  for  promotions  and 
"special  sales".  Only  then  can  a balanced  order  for  semi-finished  bakery  items 
be  prepared. 

RECEIVING.  HANDUNG.  AND  STORING  BAKERY  ITEMS 


As  was  true  of  the  ordering  process,  the  pfocedurAs  for  receiving,  handling,  and 
storing  bakery  items  varies  for  the  different  types  of  operations. 

1.  Baked  Goods  Department 

Receiving  finished  bakery  goods  involves  carefully  checking  the  quantities 
delivered  against  the  invoice  and  the  amount  ordered,  checking  the  items  for 
Quality  and  freshness,  and  stocking  the  newly-arrived  goods  or  supervising  the 
stocking  of  items  upon  delivery. 

Driver/salesmen  for  outside  suppliers  usually  put  the  items  they  deliver  for  the 
Baked  Goods  Department  directly  into  stock , whereas  store  personnel  usually 
stock  items  delivered  from  the  grocery  warehouse  ox  a central  buying  organization.. 

The  fact  that  the  driver/salesmen  may  put  the  items  they  deliver  in  stock  on  the 
shelves  or  in  the  backroom  does  not  mean  that  store  personnel  are  completely  free 
of  responsibility  and  may  go  about  other  duties  while  such  stocking  is  going  on. 

In  fact,  the  most  important  part  of  the  receiving  function  is  for  a conscientious 
member  of  the  store  s^aff  to  check  that  deliverymen  stock  the  correct  quantities , 
rotate  the  merchandise  properly,  and  pick  up  all  stales  and  issue  proper  credit 
before  weaving  the  store « 
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Close  supervision  of  driver/salesmen  is  essential  even  thougl*  deliveries  may 
be  made  several  times  daily  be  c?ause  most  stores  order  baked  goods  from  more 
than  a^ngle  supplier,  and  bec-iuse  some  suppliers  make  more  than  one  stop 
at  the  store  each  day  or  on  busy  days  • 

2.  ThP  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section 

The  same  points  mentioned  regarding  the  receiving  procedures  in  the  Baked 
Goods  Department  also  generally  apply  to  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section. 

However,  an  additional  point  must  be  considered  in  a Fancy  Baked  Good  Section 
stocking  refrigerated  or  frozen  items  —“namely,  the  need  to  move  the  items 
from  the  delivery  truck  to  the  cooler  or  freezer  as  quickly  as  possibL?,  to 
prevent  thawing  which  may  damage  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

Similarly,  in  a clerk-service  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section  or  in  a simulated 
bakery  shop  arrangement  where  unwrapped  fancy  baked  goods  are  sold,  speed  in 
unloading  trucks  and  moving  items  into  sealed  storage  cabinets  or  display  cases 
is  important  for  reasons  of  sanitation  and  to  maintain  freshness. 

3.  The  Qp-Premise  Bakery 

The  receiving  and  storage  function  is  somewhat  more  difficult  for  an  On-Premise 
Bakery  because  of  the  many  types  of  ingredients  purchased.  Obviously,  more 
detailed  checking  of  the  in-coming  items  against  the  order  and  invoice  is 
required.  Also  more  time  is  required  to  put  the  items  into  stock  and  to  arrange 
them  so  they'll  be  conviently  at-hand  when  needed  during  the  baking  operation. 

Ingredients  are  usually  received  at  the  back  door  of  the  store  and  put  into  a 
special  storage  room  within  the  baking  facilities  area,  whereas  pre-packaged  and 
fancy  baked  goods  delivered  to  the  store  in  finished  form  are  usually  brought  in 
through  the  front  door  for  immediate  stocking  on  the  shelves . 

4.  The  Bake-Off  Operation 

In  a Bake-Off  operation  where  semi-finished  goods  are  received  in  the  frozen  state 
for  later  use,  items  must  be  unloaded  from  the  delivery  truck  and  put  into  the 
jj^sezer  quickly  to  prevent  thawing.  Further,  special  storage  problems  arise 
because  of  the  need  to  "hold"  various  semi-finished  items  at  different  temperature 
and  humidity  levels  before  baking.  Ideal  storage  conditions  are  necessary  to 
control  (retard,  completely  stop,  or  re-start)  the  activity  of  fermentation  that 
occurs  in  yeast-type  dough  before  it  is  baked. 

The  "ideal"  storage  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity  vary  for  different 
types  of  products.  They  also  vary  with  the  amount  and  type  of  yeast,  shortening, 
and  sugar  used  in  the  formulation  of  a particular  type  of  product.  Thus,  personnel 
in  a Bake-Off  must  adhere  strictly  to  the  standards  established  for  the  particular 

operation  in  their  store . 
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LAYOUT  OF  BAKING  FACILITIES  IN  THE  ON  PREMISE  BAKERY 


"The  Oii-Premise  Bakery  is  a complete  manufacturing  operation  within  the  super- 
market» where  raw  ingredients  are  transformed  into  finished  products.  The 
manufacturing  operation  begins  when  the  ingredients  cure  removed  from  storage 
for  formulation  into  finished  products.  The  efficiency  (and  therefore  the 
profitability)  of  the  entire  On-Premise  Bakery  operation  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  proper  layout  of  the  baking  facilities , so  a smooth  flow  of  products  through 
the  facilities  is  necessary. 

The  diagram  below  respresents  a suggested  1200  square  foot  baking  facility 
layout.  About  500  square  feet  of  this  space  is  needed  for  equipment,  with  the 
remaining  700  square  feet  being  used  for  work  space  and  product  movement. 

The  arrows  in  the  diagram  indicate  a straight  line  product  flow  wherever  possible, 
to  reduce  unnecessary  steps  and  backtracking  > There  are  many  other  possible 
layouts  for  baking  facility  areas  depending  on  the  space  available,  equipment  used, 
and  anticipated  sales  volume. 


SALES  AREA 
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SELF-QUIZ 


Self-Study  Unit  #11 

This  Self-Quiz  is  intended  not  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a learning  tool 
to  help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  materia?!  you  have  just  studied.  After 
completing  the  quiz,  refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in  parentheses 
after  each  question  in  order  to  check  your  answers.  If  you  were  unable  to  answer 
any  questions  or  if  you  answered  incozrectly,  it*s  suggested  that  you  re-study  the 
material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that  caused  you  difficulty., 

1.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  Baked  Goods  D^^partment  is  generally  more  expensive  to 

operate  than  the  Fancy  Baked  Goods  Section , the  On-Premise  Bakery , or  the 
Bake-Off  because  labor  costs  and  equipment  costs  are  relatively  high  for  this 
type  of  department.  (I-l ) 

2.  Two  major  advantages  of  placing  the  Baked  Goods  Department  near  the  end  of 
the  traffic  flow  in  a supermarket  are;  (1-2  and  1-3 ) 

( a ) Shoppers  may  be  rushed  and  may  either  skip  the  department  entirely  or 
may  quickly  shop  the  department,  limiting  their  purchases  to  high- 
demand  items  only. 

(b)  Shoppers  must  pass  through  other  departments  in  order  to  reach  needed 
high -demand  items  in  the  department. 

^ c ) Shoppers  generally  react  better  to  impulse  items  at  this  point  in  the 
shopping  trip< 

(d)  There  is  not  as  great  a chance  of  fragile  bakery  items  being  damaged 
in  the  shopping  cart  if  purchased  at  this  point  in  the  shopping  trip. 

3,  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  the  "horizontal  layout"  of  a Baked  Goods  Department, 

Bread  is  shelved  in  the  center  of  the  g'^ndola  on  one  shelf,  with  impulse 
items  on  either  side  • ( 1-4 ) - 

4,  In  the  "Sandwich  layout"  of  gondolas  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department  vdiat 
items  or  products  are  placed  on  the  top  and  on  the  bottom  shelves?  (I“5 ) 


5,  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  the  "Vertical  layout"  of  gondolas  in  the  Baked  Goods 
Department,  White  Bread  is  placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  section  on  each  shelf 
of  the  gondola  in  an  attempt  to  draw  shoppers  through  the  entire  department. 

(1-6)  

6.  (TRUE  CT  FALSE)  For  maximum  sales.  Fancy  Baked  Goods  should  always  be 

located  next  to  the  Baked  Goods  Department,  (1-7)  ■ 
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7,  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  On-Promise  Bakery  should  k'e  located  at  the  front  of 

the  store  so  that  the  aroma  from  the  fresh  baked  goods  reaches  all  parts  of 
the  store,  (I-IO)  

8,  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  High-demand  items  are  usually  placed  in  the  wall  cabinets 

rather  than  in  the  counter  displays  cases  in  an  On-Premise  Bakery  or  Bake- 
Off  in  order  to  stimulate  Impulse  sales , ( I-l  1 ) 

9 , ( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER ) Bread  and  Rolls , the  two  primary  high- 
demand  items  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department,  (are  ••  • are  not)  important 
in  influencing  a pre-determined  traffic  pattern  in  the  store,  ' n-1 , S-3 ) 

10,  The  Baked  Goods  Department  in  the  typical  sapezmarket  contributes  % 

of  total  dollar  sales  and  % of  total  gross  profit  dollars,  (n-2 , S-5 ) 

11,  Of  the  six  major  departments  in  a typical  supermarket,  the  Baked  Goods 
Department  ranks:  (n-2  to  II-4,  S-7  to  S-14 ) 

• in  dollar  sales  per  square  foot; 

• _.™  I*'  sales  per  square  foot; 

• ____  in  annual  rrte  of  turnover;  and 

• in  annual  return  on  inventory  investment, 

12 , ( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWl^R ) The  average  % of  gross  margin  for  the  Baked 
Goods  Department  (is  , ,,  is  not)  higher  than  for  the  store  as  a whole, 

(n-3,  S-10) 

lo.  The  annual  rate  of  turnover  for  the  Baked  Goods  Department  is  about: 

(n-3,  S-12) 

D 40  turns  D 125  turns 

D 78  turns  D 58  turns 

14,  What  portion  of  the  shoppers  entering  a typical  supermarket  buy  at  least  one 
item  from  the  Baked  Goods  Department?  (n-4,  S-18) 

□ 58  out  of  every  100  □ 70  out  of  every  100 

□ 90  out  of  every  100  Q 40  out  of  every  100 

15,  (TRUE  or  FALSE ) Two  high-demand  items  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department 
account  for  over  twice  the  dollar  sales  of  all  the  i^mpulse  items  combined,  thus 
indicating  a great  potential  for  increased  sales  in  the  department,  (n-6 , S-26 ) 
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16.  The  difference  In  the  % of  margin  on  high-demand  and  impulse  items  in  the 

Baked  Goods  Department  is  (large  ...  small)#  even  though  the  high-demand 
items  account  for  about  % of  the  department’s  total  dollar  sales. 

(n-6  and  H-7,  S-26  and  S-32) 

17.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Proper  lighting  is  an  important  factor  in  the  display  of 
bakery  items  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department,  (n-9#  S-42) 

18.  Which  two  of  the  following  would  be  appropriate  seasonal  or  holiday  promotions 
in  the  Baked  Goods  Department?  (n-10,  S-47 ) 

n Hamburger  and  Hot  Dog  Buns  for  Christmas. 

□ Pumpkin  Pie  at  Thanksgiving. 

D Shortcake  Shells  for  Easter.  ^ 

D Hot  Cross  Buns  during  the  Lenten  season. 

19.  Displaying  and  promoting  Shortcake  Shells  with  fresh  Strawberries  in  the 

Produce  Department  would  be  a good  example  of  a _ promotion  of 

Baked  Goods  Department  items.  (II-ll , S-49 ) 

20.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Keeping  the  shelves  in  the  Baked  Goods  Department  neat  at 

all  times  and  making  the  location  of  items  in  the  department  simple  can  help 
to  minimize  the  amount  of  damaged  bakery  items  due  to  rough  handling  by 
customers,  (n-13,  S-57)  _ 

21.  (TRUE  or  FALSE ) Suppliers*  driver/salesmen  who  are  responsible  for  stocking 

and  rotating  the  goods  they  deliver  usually  pick  up  stales  and  provide  a credit 
against  the  next  order,  (n-13,  S-60)  

22.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  fact  that  suppliers*  driver/salesmen  usually  stock  and 

rotate  the  goods  they  deliver  eliminates  the  worry  that  customers  may  buy  stale 
bakery  products . (n-14,  S-61)  

23.  What  are  three  primary  considerations  in  selecting  a source  of  supply  for 
bakery  ingredients  or  finished  or  semi-finished  bakery  goods?  (ni-1 ) 

r~l  allowances  available  O reliable  delivery 

□ quality  goods  □ competent  personnel 

□ sales  promotional  □ new  trucks 

material  provided 
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24.  Besides  the  records  of  past  promotions  and  "special  sales" » the  On-Premise 
Bakery  must  keep  two  sets  of  inventory  records  ~ one  for 
and  one  for  • ( HI-1 ) 

25*  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Storage  of  semi-finished  items  in  a Bake-Off  operation  is 
no  problem  because  these  items  are  usually  delivered  to  the  store  in  the 
frozen  ^**>te.  (HI- 3)  ___ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #12 


Through  the  large  plate  glass  windows  of  a supermarket,  the  customer  sees  a 
row  of  check-out  counters,  and  only  behind  it,  the  merchandise  displayed  on 
shelves.  The  Front  End  gives  the  customer  her  first  and  last  (and  most  lasting ) 
impression  of  a supermarket.  If  the  cleanliness  of  the  area , the  courtesy  and 
friendliness  of  the  personnel , and  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  check-out 
process  Impress  her,  she  may  well  become  one  of  the  store's  regular  customers. 

In  Self-Study  Unit  #5 , we  saw  the  Importance  of  providing  customer-centered 
service  in  all  phases  of  the  store's  operation,  from  the  time  the  customer  enters 
the  store  till  she  leaves  with  her  purchase.  As  we'll  see  in  this  Unit,  personnel 
at  the  Front  End  have  a golden  opportunity  to  provide  customer-centered  service 
and  create  a favorable  store  image  in  their  daily  contacts  with  customers . 
Specifically,  in  this  Unit  we  will  study: 

Section  I.  THE  FRONT  END 

A . Importance  of  the  Front  End 

B.  Location  and  Layout  of  the  Front  End 

C . Customer  Services  at  the  Front  End 

D . Merchandising  at  the  Front  End 
Section  n.  THE  CHECK-OUT  OPERATION 

A . Importance  of  the  Check-out  Operation 

B.  The  Use  of  Check-out  Teams 

C . Scheduling  Front  End  Personnel 

D.  Ringing -up  Customer  PiiTchases 

E.  Handling  the  Cash  Transaction 

F.  Major  Problems  of  the  Check-out  Operation 
Section  III.  PREVENTING  PILFERAGE  AT  THE  FRONT  END 
Section  IV.  BAGGING  AND  CARPY-OUT 

A.  Bagging  Customers'  Purchases 

B.  Carry-Out 
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I.  THE  FRONT  END 


The  Front  End  in  a supermaricet  is  not  a money-making  department.  Rather,  it  is 
a necessary  service  operation  through  which  all  Ine  supermarket's  customers  must 
pass.  It  is  part  of  each  department's  overhead.  Just  as  the  building  maintenance 
and  the  back-room  are. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FRONT  END 


The  Front  End  operation  in  a supermarket  includes  both  the  check-out  counters 
and  the  various  other  customer  services  which  are  often  grouped  together  in  a 
''courtesy  booth"  or  "cut^tomer  service  center." 

The  Front  End  personnel  — the  checkers  and  the  courtesy  booth  personnel 
perform  a double  function.  They  not  only  handle  all  cash  transactions  in  the 
store,  but  they  also  serve  an  important  public  relations  function. 

• Cash  transactions  for  the  entire  supermarket  are  taken  care  of  by  Rront  End 
personnel.  Checkers  complete  the  exchange  of  merchandise  for  cash. 

"Courtesy  booth"  personnel  cash  checks,  issue  Money  Orders,  and  handle 
various  other  cash  transactions . 

In  addition,  the  Store  Manager,  Head  Checker,  or  Front  End  Manager  takes 
care  of  regulating  cash  pick-up  from  the  registers  and  balancing  them  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  more  complicated  financial  calculations  which 
running  a large  business  like  a supermarket  requires  — budgeting  cash  re- 
quirements , making  bank  deposits , etc . 

• In  its  public  relations  function,  the  Front  End  is  easily  the  major  image-making 
center  in  a supermarket.  It  is  the  first  area  a customer  sees  when  she  enters 
the  store  and  the  last  stop  she  makes  on  her  way  out  of  the  store.  Even  though 
the  displays  and  merchandise  must  sell  themselves  in  a self-service  store,  the 
Front  End  in  a sense  functions  as  the  "sales  force"  for  the  whole  store. 

With  the  advent  of  total  or  near-total  self-service , the  checker  is  often  the  only 
store  employee  with  whom  a customer  has  any  direct  contact.  The  effects  of 
this  contact  carry  over  even  after  the  customer  has  left  the  store.  Hard  to-carry 
packages,  bags  that  tear,  and  errors  caught  when  the  shopper  checks  her  cash 
register  tape  at  home  can  negate  the  favorable  impression  produced  by  a super- 
market's attractive  decor,  quality  products,  and  low  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  courtesy,  friendliness,  and  accuracy  of  the  checker  will  create  a positive  and 
lasting  impression  in  a customer's  mind. 
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LOCATION  AND  LAYOUT  OF  THE  FRONT  END 
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1,  Location  of  the  Ctourtesv  Booth 

The  Courtesy  Booth  is  found  in  various  locations  o If  the  Head  Checker  or  Front 
End  Manager  mans  both  the  Courtesy  Booth  and  an  express  check-out  lane , there 
is  often  a close  connection  between  the  two  • ( SEE  DIAGRAM  A ) On  the  other 
hand , if  the  Courtesy  Booth  is  manned  by  another  employee , it  may  be  separate 
from  the  checkstands.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  B)  The  location  of  the  Courtesy  Booth 
depends  on  its  function  in  the  particular  supermarket. 


Lnrmiin ' ni  mi  mi  u 


EitntMeM 


Courtesy 

BOOTH 


DIAGRAM  A 
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2.  Location  and  Layout  of  the  Checkstands 

The  layout  of  the  check-out  counters  is  the  same  in  most  supermarkets  — a 
straight  row  across  the  front  or  side  of  the  store.  This  is  more  efficient  in  terms 
of  supervising  the  check-out  operation  and  guiding  customers  in  a pre -determined 
traffic  pattern  than  if  the  checkstands  were  divided  between  a front  and  a back 
exit. 

Even  though  the  basic  function  of  the  check-out  operation  is  the  same  in  all 
stores  — completing  the  cash  transaction  and  bagging  the  customers'  purchases  — 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  design  of  checkstands  from  supermarket  to 
supermarket.  One  significant  difference  stems  from  the  practice  in  some  stores  of 
including  produce  weighing  as  a check-out  function. 
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Weighing  produce  at  the  checkstand  instead  of  \ the  Produce  Department  may  be 
advantageous  in  stores  with  small  produce  volume  if  the  savings  in  labor  costs 
and  space  off-set  the  slow-down  in  the  checkout  operation.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  C) 


Another  important  difference  in  the  lay-out  of  the  check-outs  lies  in  the  design 
and  operation  of  the  conventional  customer-unloading  checkstand  ( SEE  DIAGRAM  D ) 
versus  that  of  the  checker-unloading  split  checkstand;  { SEE  DIAGRAM  E ) . 

Some  advantages  of  using  split  checkstands  where  checkers  handle  the  unloading 
of  the  shopping  carts  are: 

• Makes  the  customer's  shopping  trip  easier  — all  that  is  left  for  her  to  do  is 
select  her  purchases  and  place  them  in  the  cart! 

• Reduces  the  opportunity  for  piliorage  and  breakage  on  the  part  of  the  customer. 

• Since  the  shopping  carts  do  not  exit  through  the  aisle  with  the  customer,  there 
is  no  chance  that  large  items  on  the  bottom  shelf  of  the  cart  will  be  missed  as 
the  checker  rings  up  the  customer's  purchases. 
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Some  of  the  major  disadvantages  of  the  practice  of  checker-unloading  are; 

t 

i 

• Added  strain  is  put  on  the  checker  from  having  to  bend  over  to  unload  the  carts. 

• Loss  from  items  not  rung  up  is  high,  as  there  is  a tendency  to  ring  up  several 

items  at  a time  and  then  remove  them  from  the  cart  in  order  to  save  bending 
over. 

• Ring -up  speed  is  greatly  cut  down#  causing  delays  for  shoppers  and  difficulty 
in  balancing  out  the  work  load  for  the  use  of  checkstand  teams  ( checker- 
bagger  teams  or  checker-bagger-cashier  teams  )• 

In  stores  that  use  customer-unloading  checkstands,  a feed  belt  (SEE  DIAGRAM  F) 
or  a disc  ( or  turn-table ) checkstand  ( SEE  DIAGRAM  G ) not  only  saves  the  checker 
from  having  to  reach  for  items  # but  also  allows  the  next  customer  in  line  to  start 
unloading  her  order  while  the  previous  customer  is  being  checked  out. 
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Studies  have  shown  that  a belt  or  disc  checkstand  speeds  up  the  check-out 
operation  considerably.  The  width  of  the  feed  belt  varies  from  checkstand  to 
checkstand,  but  the  disc  usually  has  a diameter  of  48  inches.  Many  stores 
use  checkstands  that  also  have  a feed  belt  which  conveys  rung -up  items  to  the 
bagger  at  the  far  end  of  the  checkstand . 

Special  items  of  equipment  which  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  check-out  operation 
are: 

• Order  senarators . A movable  bar  which  a customer  or  the  checker  places 
between  orders  helps  to  eliminate  confusion  and  prevent  getting  customers' 
orders  mixed  together. 

• “Profit  and  Loss"  or  P&L  bars.  A metal  bar  extending  completely  across  the 
check-out  counter  forces  the  checker  to  lift  each  item  as  she  rings  it  up. 

The  loss  in  productivity  which  the  extra  motion  creates  is  probably  off-set 
by  the  resulting  improvement  in  checker  accuracy. 

• Mirrors  which  allow  the  checker  to  see  the  bottom  shelf  of  a shopping  cart 
minimize  the  failure  to  ring -up  items  which  are  not  placed  on  the  checkstand. 

Other  methods  of  solving  the  same  problem  are:  require  checkers  to  ring -up 
items  on  the  bottom  shelf  first;  remove  the  bottom  shelf  ftom  the  shopping 
carts  altogether;  have  a separate  exit  aisle  for  customers  and  carts;  and  not 
allow  the  carts  that  exit  through  the  checkstand  to  leave  the  store , but 
provide  other  carts  for  customers  to  use  in  transporting  iJieir  purchases  to 
their  cars . 

• Safety  boxes.  A special  metal  lock-box  in  each  register  permits  checkers  to 
deposit  bills  by  $100  increments  and  thereby  cuts  down  on  the  firequency  of 
cash  pick-ups  required  during  peak  times. 

• Trading-stamp  dispensers  or  travs.  Stores  which  offer  trading  stamps  store 
them  in  one  of  two  ways;  in  trays  (where  they  are  divided  into  compartments 
on  the  basis  of  blocks  of  a certain  number ) , or  in  a stamp  dispenser  ( in  rolls 
of  various  denominations ) . Most  dispensers  have  a built-in  counter  to  keep 
track  of  the  stamps  issued.  Some  are  even  motorized  and  issue  stamps  auto- 
matically when  the  cash  register  computes  the  total  on  the  order. 

The  advantages  of  stamp  dispensers  are  obvious;  they  eliminate  a time- 
consuming  activity  from  the  checker's  many  duties,  and  they  are  more  accurate 
than  manual  dispensing  of  stamps  — a saving  for  the  supermarket. 

• Bagging  shelves.  Special  bagging  shelves  (about  17  to  18  inches  high)  at  the 
ends  of  the  checkstands  ease  the  work  of  the  baggers  and  lessen  the  strain 

of  lifting . 
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In  addition  to  these  miscellaneous  items  of  equipment,  various  styles  and  models 
of  cash  registers  offer  various  special  features  • Although  the  basic  design  of 
all  cash  registers  is  pretty  much  the  same , certain  features  available  on  some 
models  add  to  the  ease  of  operation  and  the  accuracy  of  the  record: 

• Department  totals . Standard  registers  allow  for  ringing-up  items  under  the 
categories  of  Meat,  Produce,  Grocery,  and  Miscellaneous.  However,  with 
these  limited  categories,  it  is  hard  to  determine  the  sales  and  profits  of  other 
departments.  As  a result,  some  supermarkets  now  use  cash  registers  with 
additional  department  keys  such  as  Dairy,  Delicatessen,  Non-Foods,  etc. , 

in  an  effort  to  keep  more  accurate  records  of  the  operations  of  other  departments 

• Subtotal  and  total  kevs . This  feature  is  only  as  recent  as  1948.  Before  the 
subtotal  and  total  keys  became  standard  equipment  on  cash  registers,  the 
checker  used  a totalizing  lever  and  the  motor  bar. 

• Selective  itemizing.  When  state  taxes  apply  to  some  items  and  not  to  others , 
this  feature  eliminates  manual  sorting  of  an  order  before  it  can  be  rung  up. 
Taxable  items  can  be  rune  up  at  any  time  and  a correct  subtotal  of  the  taxable 
items  will  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  ring -up  operation. 

• Repeat.  A motorized  repeat  feature  allows  several  items  of  the  same  price  and 
same  department  to  be  recorded  automatically  without  re -Indexing  the  price 

( punching  the  keys ) . On  other  registers , a special  repeat  key  is  used  to 
indicate  the  number  of  times  the  identical  registration  is  to  be  repeated. 

• Credit  kevs . Credits  due  the  customer  for  coupons , voided  items , bottle 
deposit  slips , and  refunds  are  checkstand  problems  which  are  efficiently 
solved  through  the  use  of  special  subtract  keys . 

• Automatic  change  dispenser.  A remote -control  machine  returns  change  to  the 
customer  side  of  the  checkstand,  relieving  the  checker  of  the  time-consuming 
change-making  operation. 

• Automatic  clianae  computer.  After  a customer's  purchase  has  been  totaled, 
the  amount  the  customer  has  given  the  checker  is  rung -up  on  the  "Amount 
Rendered"  key.  When  the  checker  then  presses  the  "Change"  key,  the  cash 
register  and  the  register  tape  show  the  exact  amount  of  change  due  the  customer 

The  design  of  check-out  equipment  is  important  to  a supermarket  not  only  in  terms 
of  convenience  and  ease  of  operation,  but  also  in  terms  of  appearance.  A row  of 
checkstands  is  bound  to  be  a conspicuous  feature  in  any  store . The  wide  variety 
of  checkstand  makes  and  models,  as  well  as  other  check-out  equipment,  attests 
to  the  concern  for  providing  an  impressive  Front  End. 
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CUSTOMER  SERVICES  AT  THE  FRONT  END 


As  Indicated  earlier,  the  Front  End  is  the  heart  of  a store's  customer-service 
operation.  Two  important  customer-service  functions  provided  at  the  Front  End 
are  the  express  check-outs  and  the  courtesy  booth. 

1.  Express  Check-out  Lanes 

Express  check-out  counters  can  be  the  source  of  good  customer  service  and  good 
will.  They  can  provide  fast  service  to  customers  with  small  orders  and  Improve 
the  over-all  check-out  operation  in  a supermarket.  Checking  small  orders  out 
at  an  express  check-out  increases  the  average  order  size  at  the  remaining  check- 
stands,  with  the  result  that  the  work  load  is  better  balanced. 

In  many  supermarkets  where  the  traffic  does  not  warrant  a checker  full-time  at 
the  express  checkstand,  the  Head  Checker  is  in  charge  of  the  express  lane  and 
the  courtesy  booth.  In  any  case,  an  experienced  checker  is  a necessity  for  the 
smooth  operation  of  an  express  lane,  because  the  number  of  problems  that  arise 
at  the  express  checkstand  make  it  an  extremely  vulnerable  area  in  terms  of 
customer  relations . 

The  maximum  order  size  at  the  express  check-out  counter  varies  from  store  to 
store,  but  usually  ranges  from  five  to  twelve  items.  The  number  of  items  should 
be  geared  to  the  peak  periods . When  the  traffic  is  overwhelmingly  heavy  at  peak 
times , a reduction  of  the  maximum  order  size  or  the  addition  of  a second  express 
lane  is  in  order. 

2.  Courtesy  Booth  or  "Customer  Service  Center" 

Checking  is  a complicated  job.  Requiring  checkers  to  cash  checks  and  handle 
bottle  returns  can  both  slow  down  the  check-out  operation  and  reduce  the  checkers* 
accuracy  during  peak  periods . Freeing  the  checkers  from  any  tasks  which  could 
interfere  with  their  speed  and  accuracy  is  perhaps  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
courtesy  booth.  In  a store  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of  maintaining  one, 
a courtesy  booth  can  have  some  other  important  advantages: 

a.  It  allows  a closer  check  to  be  made  on  bottle  returns . 

When  bottle  returns  are  taken  care  of  at  the  check-out  counters , customers 
must  carry  the  empties  with  them  all  the  way  through  the  store , taking  up  room 
in  the  cart,  providing  an  annoyance  to  the  customer,  and  taking  up  room  at  the 
counter.  The  courtesy  booth  can  provide  a central  place  for  handling  bottle 
returns  and  consolidating  the  returns  for  ease  in  store  pick-up.  Also,  bottles 
are  not  left  lying  around  for  someone  to  pick  up  and  ti^  in  for  another  deposit 
refund.  (Some  stores,  however,  find  it  better  to  give  customers  a receipt  for 
bottle  returns  at  a place  near  the  backroom . ) 
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b.  It  provides  a central  point  for  handling  return  merchandise  and  taklr. ; care  of  | 
customer  complaints . j 

Centralizing  the  responsibility  for  handling  of  returns  and  complaints  can 
provide  closer  control  on  refund  policies  and  boost  the  supermarket's  image 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  through  the  diplomatic  handling  of  customer 
complaints.  When  every  checker  has  to  fulfill  the  role  of  public  relations 
representative  and  handle  the  sometimes -complicated  question  of  refunds 
besides,  the  results  are  understandably  less  uniform  than  when  the  services 
can  be  handled  by  one  person.  Both  in  terms  of  the  store  image  and  efficiency 
centralizing  responsibility  can  pay  off  for  the  supermarket. 

c • It  provides  a central  point  for  cashing  checks  for  customers . 

One  of  the  most  important  services  in  the  supermarket,  &om  the  point  of  view 
of  the  customer,  is  check -cashing.  Almost  all  supermarkets  cash  checks  for 
their  customers.  In  fact,  the  value  of  chocks  cashed  in  a store  is  often  two 
or  three  times  the  store's  sales  volume.  Most  stores  don't  charge  customers 
for  the  check -cashing  service,  even  though  bank  charges  and  losses  from  bad  , 
checks  make  it  a costly  service  for  the  supermarket  to  perform  • 

■ 

Supermarkets  rank  second  after  department  stores  as  victims  of  bad-check 
passers.  If  we  consider  the  average  net  profit  of  a supermarket  to  be  1.3%, 
then  $2,300  worth  of  merchandise  must  be  sold  to  make  up  the  net  profit  lost 
on  a $30  bad  check.  However,  supermarkets  feel  that  customer  satisfaction 
Justifies  the  expense  of  providing  check -cashing  service.  And,  in  addition, 
a person  cashing  a check  in  a supermarket  is  likely  to  spend  more  money 
there! 

i 

Check-cashing  procedures  vary  in  different  supermarkets.  There  are  no  hard 
and  fast  rules,  but  the  best  principle  to  follow  is  know  the  customer.  Bad- 
check  passers  become  uncomfortable  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and 
awareness.  In  addition,  special  precautions  should  be  taken  with: 

• out-of-state  checks 

• checks  of  persons  who  have  had  previous  checks  returned  by  a bank 

• payroll  checks  with  the  company  name  typed  or  rubber  stamped 

• pre-dated  checks 

• post-dated  checks 

• second-party  personal  checks  with  the  first  endorser  unknown  ^ 

• checks  on  which  the  amount  is  not  plainly  written 

• checks  with  dlfflcult-to-read  signatures 

Many  stores  place  limits  on  the  types  of  checks  cashed  and  the  amounts, 
such  as:  payroll  checks  and  personal  checks  for  not  more  than  $50. 
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If  all  check-cashing  activity  is  centered  at  the  courtesy  booth  i,  various 
protective  devices  may  be  used  to  guard  against  the  parsing  of  bad  checks. 

• A picture  may  be  taken  of  each  person  cashing  a check* 

• The  person' s signature  may  be  checked  against  a file  of  approved  check 
cashers . 

• The  customer  may  be  issued  a plate  or  card  to  identify  him  or  her  as  one 
who  has  the  privilege  of  cashing  checks  at  that  store  or  at  any  of  the 
company's  stores. 

In  stores  where  checks  are  cashed  at  the  check-out  counters , they  are 
usually  OK'd  first  by  either  the  Store  Mamiger  or  the  Head  Checker. 
Obviously,  this  delays  the  check-out  operation.  Also,  forged  OK's  are  a 
problem  that  can  arise  because  of  the  distribution  of  responsibility  when 
different  people  perform  each  function.  The  centralization  of  check -cashing 
in  a courtesy  booth  can  eliminate  this  problem  and  bring  the  operation  under 
closer  control. 

MERCHANDISING  AT  THE  FRONT  END 


As  we  saw  earlier,  the  Front  End  is  the  center  for  all  cash  transactions  and  is 
the  key  "public  relations  department"  in  the  supermarket.  However,  the  Front 
End  also  serves  an  important  role  in  the  merchandising  activities  of  the  store. 
For  example,  many  stores  regularly  use  displays  at  the  Front  End,  such  as: 


Displays  of  advertised  staple  items 
near  the  front  entrance  to  attract  the 
attention  of  shoppers  as  they  enter  the 
store  and  get  them  in  a "buying  mood" 
early  in  their  shopping  trip . 


Displays  of  hioh-marqin  impulse 
items  (such  as  candy,  toys,  and 
seasonal  items ) in  front  of  each 
checkstand  to  attract  customers 
waiting  in  line  to  be  checked -out. 
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Displays  of  small . hlah-maraln  impulse 
items  ( such  as  magazines , razor  blades , 
cigai'ettes,  and  candy)  on  the  side  of  the 
cash  register,  on  the  checkstand,  or 
behind  the  checker  to  attract  customers 
as  they're  being  checked'-out. 


Displays  of  bulky  products  ( such 
as  large  bags  of  dog  food  and 
charcoal ) near  the  main  exit , 
just  beyond  the  checkstands,  to 
attract  shoppers  while  and  after 
they're  being  checked-out. 


Through  the  use  of  displays  at  the  Front  End , the  store  is  able  to  convert  expensive 
floor  space  into  an  important  sales-  and  profit-maker. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  fo 'lowing  material  is  presented  in  a format  known  as  programed  learning. 

In  a programed  course,  the  Information  is  broken  down  into  small  "bits" 

(called  frames)  and  presented  in  step-by-step  fashion.  As  you  systemati- 
cally learn  each  new  fact  by  seeing  it  re-stated  and  repeated  in  different 
contexts,  in  subsequent  frames,  you  gradually  master  the  total  subject. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning,  as  opposed  to  traditional 
textbooks , is  that  you  actively  participate  in  the  learning  process.  That  is , 
you  Immediately  USE  the  Information  that  you  learn  in  one  frame  by  writing  in 
key  words  in  the  next  one,  or  by  se’ acting  the  correct  word  from  a number  of 
choices  given,  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the  previous 
frames.  The  fact  that  you  can  immediately  check  your  response  for  each  frame 
is  assurance  that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed  through  the  material. 

A programed  learning  course  is  NOT  a test , but  a self-learning  device . So , if 
you  should  have  trouble  with  a particular  frame , try  not  to  look  ahead  . . . and 
don't  guess  wildly.  Instead,  think  a moment  and,  if  necessary,  re-read  the 
previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  correct  answer.  In  a programed 
course , you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you  along , and  no 
one  will  score  or  grade  your  responses. 

A firal  word  before  you  begin  — programed  courses  teach,  not  test.  If  they 
remind  you  of  tests  you  have  taken  — because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in, 
and  so  on  — disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  is  used  in  this  series 
of  Self-Study  Units  for  one  primary  reason:  it  is  a proven  teaching  method  that 
can  rapidly  and  thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  information  you  can  use  to  gain 
a fuller  satisfaction  from  your  work  and  progress  in  your  Job  in  the  retail  food 
industry.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  this  new  learning  experience. 
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II.  THE  CHECK-OUT  OPERATION 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CHECK  OUT  OPERATION 


S-1  The  principles  guiding  the  check-out  operation 

necessarily  differ  from  those  guiding  the  operations 
of  the  other  departments  in  a supermarket.  The 

operation  doesn't  make 

money  for  the  store , but  comprises  part  of  the 
store's  operating  expenses  or  overhead . 


The  check-out  operation,  as  well  as  the  courtesy 

booth,  is  part  of  a supermarket's  

Thus , a supermarket  seeks  to  keep  Front  End  costs 
as  low  as  possible. 


Since  a supermarket  does  not  make  money  on  the 
Front  End,  it  seeks  to  keep  low. 


Because  the  Front  End  can  be  considered  part  of  the 

store's  , a supermarket  tries  to 

keep  its  Front  End  costs  while  at  the  same 

time  providing  good  customer  service . 


The  checker  is  often  a customer's  only  contact 
with  a supermarket's  personnel.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  for  store  personnel  working  at  the  Front 

End  to  provide  good  customer  and 

thereby  create  a favorable  store  image. 


The  most  important  result  of  good 


at  the  Front  End  is  a favorable 


store  image. 


n - 1 


S-7 


The  checker  may  be  the  only  store  employee 
with  whom  customers  come  in  contact  during  a 
shopping  trip.  The  good  service  which  she  gives 

helps  create  a favorable  . 

for  the  supermarket. 


S-8  Because  the  Front  End  is  part  of  the  store's 

, it  tries  to  keep  down  the 

Front  End  costs , the  major  portion  of  which  is 
labor.  At  the  same  time , the  store  tries  to 
create  a 


S-9  Every  supermarket  customer  passes  through  a 

check  stand  on  her  way  out  of  the  store.  Therefore , 
the  checker  has  many  opportunities  to  create  a 

favorable  store  image  through  the  good 

which  she 

gives . In  fact , about  1500  customer  transactions^ 
are  handled  at  the  average  checkstand  in  a week's 
time , with  the  average  customer  transaction 
amounting  to  aboui  $4,85. 


S-10  Besides  handling  the  exchange  of  cash  for  groceries 
and  non-food  items , the  checker  is  important  in  the 
creation  of  a favorable 


S-11  The  average  number  of  transactions  per  check-out 
counter  per  week  is  about: 


□ 

soo 

□ 

2500 

□ 

1500 

□ 

o 

o 

o 

CO 

S-13  At  one  checkstand,  a checker  completes  about 
25  transactions  an  hour.  This  means  that  she 
functions  as  a public  relations  representative 
of  the  supermarket  (HOW  MANY?  ) times 

an  hour. 


S-14  One  checkstand  takes  care  of  about  _____ 
(HOW  MANY?  ) customer  transactions  a week 

or  about  (HOW  MANY?  ) transactions  an 

hour  per  checker.  In  the  process , the  checkers 
working  the  checkstand  handle  about  $7000  per 
week  in  sales. 


S-15  The  average  customer  transaction  in  a typical 

supermarket  is  about  $4.85.  Approximately  1500 
customer  transactions  are  completed  at  each 
checkstand  per  week , representing  about 
$ in  weekly  sales . 


THE  USE  OF  CHECK-OUT  TEAMS 


S-16  The  average  number  of  transactions  completed  in 

an  hour  at  one  check-out  counter  ( 

transactions ) and  the  average  weekly  sales  per 
counter  (about  $ per  week)  are  increased 

by  the  use  of  the  check-out  teams , In  an  hour , a 
checker-bagger  team  can  handle  about  43 
transactions  of  an  average  size  of  $4.85  each. 


S-17  No  matter  how  long  they  may  have  taken  in 

shopping , customers  do  not  like  waiting  to  be 
checked-out.  When  they  have  selected  their 
purchases , they  are  ready  to  go,  and  want  to  leave 
the  store  as  soon  as  possible.  One  checker  can 

handle  only  about  customer  transactions 

averaging  about  $4.85  each  in  an  hour,  but  a 
ch3cker-bagger  combination  can  handle  about 
transactions  an  hour. 


S-18 


^ \ 'y  \ V*  ■•'  ' V.  \ , 7^4** 


When  a store  is  very  busy,  significant  economies 
in  time  can  be  achieved  with  the  addition  of  a 
bagger  to  the  checker.  The  supermarket  benefits 
in  being  able  to  complete  more  transactions  per 
hour.  And,  the  customer  is  not  irritated  by  a long 
wait  in  line  at  the  check-out  counter.  A 

combination  can 


handle  about 


(HOW  MANY?  ) customer 


transactions  an  hour. 


r.i* 

tT^  .r^f"  V'-'K' 


S-19 


The  checker-begger  team  can  be  very  important 
both  to  the  store  and  to  the  customer  in  terms  of 
saving f Whereas  a checker  working 


alone  can  service  only  25  customers  an  hour,  a 
checker-bagger  team  can  service  about  _ 
customers.  A checker-baaaer-ca shier  combination 
can  service  as  many  as  72  customers  an  hour. 


Some  stores  which  transact  a large  volume  of 
business  make  use  of  a checker-bagger-cashier 
team  during  peak  periods  • How  many  customers 
can  this  team  service  an  hour? 


□ 62 
□ 72 


S-21 


During  peak  times , a supermarket  may  use  a three - 
man  check-out  team  consisting  of  a — * 

a , and  a -»  This 


.Ak-:'  A 


team  can  handle  about  72  average-sized 
customer  transactions  an  hour. 


, i-  » f /’  5*  '»  ^ V ■v  -i  ^ ’ » 


S-22 


In  rush  periods , a checker  and  bagger  together 
can  service  about  customers  an  hour.  A 


large  supermarket  might  use  a checker-bagger- 
cashier  team , which  can  service  about 
customers  an  hour.  In  any  supermarket,  the 
decision  about  how  many  checkstands  to  have  open 
at  any  given  time  and  when  to  use  a team  instead 
of  a checker  alone  should  depend  on  an  analysis 
of  traffic  at  the  check-outs . 


er|c 
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SCHEDULING  FRONT  END  PERSONNEL 


S-23  An  analysis  of 


at  the  check-out 


counters  is  the  key  to  effective  scheduling  of 
Front  End  personnel.  Such  an  analysis  would 
normally  be  based  on  a periodic  count  of  customers 
on  an  hour-by-hour  basis  over  the  course  of  a full 
week. 


Kr'-*  -'.-‘''Z  ' 4 ^ ; I"** '’>•/*'  ' . \ :S  ‘ 

|;,';;m  ;:r-^  '■.■  ' 

P' V - ' ’,  ..  * 

Kv  vV,v  . ./!  ^ ^ \ 

S-24 

The  operation  of  the  checkstands , more  than  the 
operation  of  any  department  in  the  supermarket , 
is  dependent  on  the  flow  of  customers  in  the  store , 
Thus  an  analysis  of  the  traffic  at  the  check-outs  -- 
based  on  a periodic  tally  of  the  number  of 

served  each  hour  during  the 

V,'v,  ? ‘ ; 

week  — provides  a key  to  effective 

of  oersonnel. 

t ^ ;-‘V‘ 

k;  '0iyyj3to 

S-25 

The  variation  in  traffic  at  the  check-outs  is  an 
important  consideration  in  effective 

of  Front  End  employees. 

; i:.  : 4 - ; ' > :>  -f ; \ -■•  v;^i' 

^ •3^4.  * '•*  * ' *"  \ T ~''^  V » “ . '•'V  V r'*  ’sy  ' * - V ' -H 
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pLX\nfhe*.r  Important  consideration  is  the  avemge. 
order  size. 
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S-26 

One  factor  to  be  considered  in  scheduling  Front 

the  check-ouL^ . Because  a checker  must  perform 
time-consuming  operations  like  totalling , 
computing  tax,  waiting  for  the  customer  to  hand 
her  the  money,  and  making  change  no  matter  how 

must  also  be  considered  in  scheduling . 

;■'.'  R^--  -v 

traffic 
order  size 

S-27 

(TRUE  or  FALSE ) Since  a checker  must  perform 
certain  time-consuming  operations  (like  making 
change ) no  matter  what  size  the  order  is , the 
smaller  the  average  order  size , the  less  money 
a ohenlfQtanrf  handles  in  an  hour. 

, i 
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S-28  A checkstand  handles  proportionately  less  money 
per  hour  with  a small  average  order  size  than  with 
a large  average  order  size . Therefore , a two-  or 
three -man  team  probably  (would  « • • would  not) 
be  profitable  at  a checkstand  when  the  average 
Older  size  is  small.  ( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD ) 


S-?9  To  determine  how  many  checkers  to  have  on  hand 

at  any  given  time  and  when  to  use  check-out  teams  i 
profitably  and  effectively,  the  He&d  Checker  or 
Front  End  Manager  should  regularly  compute  the 
average  _____  ____  on  an  hour-by- 
hour  basis  over  the  full  week. 


S-30  Because  of  the  additional  labor  cost  involved  , a 
two-  or  three-man  check-out  team  probably 
wouldn't  be  desirable  at  a checkstand  where  the 
average  order  size  is  (large  . . . small) . 

( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD ) 


S-31  Two  important  factors  to  consider  in  scheduling 
Front  End  personnel  and  determining  when  to  use 
check-out  teams  are : 

• the  at  the  check-outs;  and 

• the  average  . 


S-32  In  summary:  a supermarket  attempts  to  keep  Front 

End  costs  while  at  the  same  time 

providing  good  

in  order  to  create  a favorable  

, It  does  so  partially  through  effective 

scheduling  of  Front  End  personnel , and  also  by 
maintaining  speed  and  accuracy  in  rinqing-up 
customer  purchases . 


fiyc4j;cf^?s/'V ; V. 
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S-33 


S-34 


S-35 


S-36 


S-37 


RINGING-UP  CUSTOMER  PURCHASES 


Each  checker's  accuracy  in  ringing -up  items 
directly  affects  the  profits  of  a supermarket, 
since  the  register  tape  is  the  store's  only  record 
of  the  transaction.  Studies  show  that  supermarkets 
lose  much  more  money  as  a result  of  mistakes  in 

items  than  as  a result 

of  e:7ors  in  change -making. 


Mistakes  in  ringing -up  items  on  the  cash 
register  result  in  a (greater  . • . smaller ) 
loss  for  the  store  than  errors  in  change -making. 
Of  all  the  possible  checker  errors , the  only  one 
which  is  always  in  the  store's  favor  Is  ringing -up 
a special-sale  item  at  the  regular  price . 


Ringing -up  a special-sale  Item  at  the  regular 
price  is  the  only  checker  error  which  Is  always 
in  (the  store's  •••  the  customer' s)i^^jox* 


Although  ringing-up  a special-sale  item  at  the 

price  is  always  In  the  store's 

favor,  it  can  result  in  the  loss  of  customers  for 
it  is  very  hard  to  convince  a customer  that  she  was 
not  Intentionally  overcharged  on  the  Item , The 
store's  price -marking  policy  has  a lot  to  do  with 
the  frequency  of  this  type  of  error  in 
items. 


A major  factor  in  the  frequency  of  ringing -up  a 
special  at  the  regular  price  is  the  store's 

- policy.  As  might  be 

expected,  studies  show  that  (more  . • • fewer) 
errors  are  made  when  special-sale  items  are 
marked  at  the  special  price  than  when  the  regular 
price  is  left  on  the  items . 


— ^ 
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S-38  Some  stores  do  not  price-maric  special-sale  items 

in  an  effort  to  cut  dovm  on  ring-up  errors . But  j 
the  fewest  errors  occur  when  the  special  is  marked  j 
at  the  r regular  ...  special;  price.  Store  price - 
marking  policies  have  other  effects  on  a super- 
market's profits;  studies  have  shown  that  when  a 
checker  makes  an  error  in  ringing-up  items  which 
are  not  price -marked  or  have  illegible  prices, 
she  usually  errs  in  favor  of  the  customer^ 


S-39  Checkers'  errors  in  ringing-up  items  which  are  not 

price -marked  or  have  price - 

markings  usually  favor  (the  store  . . . the 
ouetomer) . 


S-40  It  has  been  found  that  checkers  usually  err  in  favor 

of  the  customer  when  an  item  is  

or  has  an 

pilc^marking , because  they 
often  guess  the  item's  price  instead  of  consulting 
their  price  lists . Another  type  of  checker  error 
which  usually  favors  the  customer  is  the  multiple.- 
price  error. 


S-41  A common  checker  error  is  ringing -up  one  unit  of 
an  item  priced  at  2/39<i  as  13^  or  14<^  instead  of 

15<^.  A error 

such  as  this  usually  favors  the  custdmer. 


S-42  Although  checkers  often  have  charts  at  their 

registers  with  the  unit  prices  of  multiple -priced 
items  already  computed  for  them , they  may  not 
look  at  them  when  a customer  purchases  less  than 
the  full  multiple  of  an  item.  These  multiple -price 
errors  usually  favors  t/ie  store  ...  the  customer 


S-43  Checkers  usually  have  charts  with  unit  prices 
already  computed,  but  they  still  can  make 

- errors  if  they  don't 

consult  the  charts.  (In  a recent  store  test,  this 
type  of  error  accounted  for  25%  of  all  ring -up 
errors  made!  ) 


S-44  Another  type  of  ring -up  error  is  the  departmental 
error  wherein  an  item  is  rung  up  at  the  correct 
price,  but  on  the  wrong  department's  key. 
Ringing -up  a Produce  Department  item  on  the 
Grocery  Department  key  is  an  example  of  a 

error. 


S-45  A departmental  error  doesn't  result  in  a loss  of 

money  for  either  the  customer  or  the  store , but  it 
does  create  an  error  in  the  store's  bookkeeping. 
In  a departmental  error,  an  item  is  rung -up  at  the 
(correct  , . , wrong)  price  on  correct 
.«•  wrong)  department's  key. 


S-46  One  type  of  rlng-up  error  that  doesn't  lose  money 
for  either  the  store  or  the  customer  is  a 

error.  However,  it 

distorts  the  scaes  and  gross  profit  of  two 
departments  in  the  store's  bookkeeping. 


S-47  A departmental  error  is  one  in  which  an  item  is 
rung -up  at  the  correct  _ but  on  the 

wrong  . This  type  of  rlng-up  error  creates 

a problem  for  the  customer  when  she  tries  to 
check  over  her  receipt.  It  also  inflates  the 

and  the  

of  one  department  in  a supermarket's  bookkeeping, 
making  another  department  suffer  in  the  process . 
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S-48 


Ring -up  errors  include: 


RHi7 

prio« 

key 

•ales  (ancU 
gross  profit 


ringing -up  a special-sale  item  at  the 
price; 

"guessing"  at  the  prices  of  items  which  are 

not  price '-marked  or  have 

price-markings; 

incorrectly  computing  the  unit  price  on 
items;  and 

ringing -up  an  item  at  the  right  price  but 

on  the  wrong  key , known  as  

errors. 


But  the  most  serious  error,  as  far  as  store  profits 
are  concerned,  is  failing  to  ring -up  an  item  at  alL.  | 

i 

i 

I 


R-48 

regular 

iU^lble 

multiple-price 


S-49  Although  it  occurs  less  frequently  than  the  other 
ring -up  errors,  studies  have  shown  that  items  not 
rung-up  account  for  over  half  of  the  total  loss 
due  to  - errors . 


departmental. 


R-49 

rin<^-up 


S-50  Over  half  the  total  loss  due  to  ring-up 
errors  in  a supermarket  is  a result  of 


(WHAT?  ). 


R-50 

failure  to  ring- 
up  an  item 


S-51  When  a checker  falls  to  ring-up  an  item , the 
result  is  a total  loss  for  the  supermarket.  The 
loss  on  items  not  rung -up  accounts  for  what 
portion  of  a store's  total  loss  due  to  rlng-up 
errors  ? 

D over  one -half 
[1  over  one -third 
D over  three -fourths 
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The  way  in  which  a checker  handles  - ~ 

____  errors  she's  made  can  be  important  to 
the  supermarket's  public  relations.  The 
procedure  that  the  checker  follows  in  correctinQ 
an  error  which  she's  "caught"  should  be  explained 
to  the  customer  to  gain  her  confidence. 


All  customers  want  to  be  sure  they're  getting  a 
fair  and  accvrate  count  of  their  purchases.  In 
order  to  dispel  the  natural  suspicion  that  arises 
whenever  a checker  catches  an  error  she's  made 
in  ringing-up  a customer's  purchase,  the  checker 

should  to  the  customer  the 

procedure  she  used  for  correcting  :he  error. 

Then  she  should  enter  the  error  on  her  over-ring 
card,  if  the  error  was  noticed  after  the  order 
was  totaled. 


Whenever  a checker  catches  herself  making  a 
ring -up  error,  she  should  explain  to  the  customer 
the  procedure  she  used  to  correct  the  error . If 
the  error  wasn't  caught  until  after  the  order  was 
totaled , she  should  also  enter  the  error  on  her 
- card. 


Any  ring -up  error  that  is  caught  after  an  order 
is  totaled  should  be  entered  on  the  checker's 
- which 

is  used  in  balancing  the  register  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 


Besides  the  register  tape,  the  entries  on  the 

- ______  sre  used 

in  balancing  the  cash  in  each  register  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  The  register  tape  provides  a 
record  of  each  cash  transaction  handled  during 
the  day. 


R«$6  HANDLING  THE  CASH  TRANSACTION 

over«irlng  cords 

S-57  When  she  has  finished  ringing -up  a customer's 
purchases,  the  checker  handles  the  cash 
transaction  (unless  the  supermarket  is  using  a 
three-man  team  consisting  of  a checker,  bagger, 

and  ).  The  checker  should  first 

call  out  the  total  amount  of  the  order  to  the 
. , customer. 


R-57 

cashi^ 


S-58  After  totaling  a customer's  purchase,  the  checker 
should  say  something  like  "That  will  be  $12.08, 
Mrs . Hunter. " In  other  words , she  should  call 
out  the  of  the  order. 


ft-58 

t •'  f 

total  amount 


R-59- 

call  toial 

amoii^  of  tha 
order  / 


S«U-Staay  Viilt 


S-59  The  first  step  in  handling  the  cash  transaction  is  to 


(WHAT?  ).  The  checker  should  then  place  the  money 
given  to  her  by  the  customer  on  the  coin  slab  or 
money  bar  of  the  cash  register. 


S-60  So  there  will  be  no  confusion  on  the  part  of 

either  the  customer  or  the  checker,  the  customer's 
money  should  be  placed  on  the  coin  slab  or 

of  the  cash  register  before 

the  checker  opens  the  cash  drawer  to  make  change. 
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S-61 


S-62 


S-63 


In  canying  out  the  cash  transaction,  the  checker 

calls  out  the  of 

the  purchase , then  accepts  the  money  from  the 

customer  and  places  it  on  the  

or  money  bar  of  the  cash  register.  She  can  then 
open  the  cash  drawer  to  


The  checker  places  the  customer's  money  in  the 
cash  drawer  of  the  register  only  after  she  has 
finished  making  change.  When  she  first  receives 
the  money  from  the  customer,  she  should  place 

it  on  the  or  

of  the  cash  register. 


The  customer's  money  should  be  placed  In  the 
cash  drawer  (before  o • • aft the  checker  makes 
change . In  making  change , the  checker  should 
count  the  change  aloud  as  she  gives  it  to  the 
customer. 


S-64  Whenever  a customer  gives  the  checker  more 
money  than  the  amount  of  the  purchase,  the 
checker  must  make  change  and  should 

as  she 

gives  it  to  the  customer. 


S-65  To  prevent  coiifusion  and  minimize  the  possibility 
of  error,  the  checker  should  always  count  the 

customer's  change  as  she  gives  It 

to  the  customer;  and  put  the  customer's  money 
in  the  cash  drawer  (before  • • • after) 
she  has  finished  making  change.  If  the  customer 
has  any  coupons  or  bottle  deposit  slip_s  to  redeem, 
the  checker  may  reimburse  the  customer  for  these 
now  or  at  the  time  she  accepts  the  money  from  the 
customer. 
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S-66  Coupons  and 


slips  serve  as  cash  and  should  be  considered  as 
such  when  the  checker  balances  the  register  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  These  may  be  handled  by  the 
checker  either  at  the  end  of  the  cash  transaction 
or  earlier,  at  the  time  the  customer  gives  her  the 
money  for  the  order. 


S-67 


Along  with  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  register 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  and 


are  a part  of  balancing  the  register, 


S-68 


When  it  comes  to  the  daily  bookkeeping  of  the 
supermarket,  each  register's  account  is  very 
important.  Coupons  and  bottle  deposit  slips 
serve  as  and  are  considered  as 


such  when  the  checker's  register  is  balanced 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 


'- ./vs*..''  ,7- ' ' • '**d.*'-  'r . s. 
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S-69 


In  some  stores , checkers  are  Instructed  to 
reimburse  customers  for  any  _ 


or 


slips  before 


accepting  the  money  for  the  customer's  purchase. 
In  other  stores , checkers  are  advised  to  do  this 
after  accepting  the  customer's  money  and  making 
change.  In  either  case,  the  checker  should  close 
the  cash  drawer  after  completing  the  cash  trans- 
action and  give  the  trading  stamps  to  the  customer, 


S-70 


At  the  end  of  the  cash  transaction,  the  checker 
should  the  cash  drawer.  Then,  In 


stores  which  use  them , she  gives  the 
to  the  customer. 
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S-71 

If  the  store  a Ives  them. 

are  handed  to  the  customer  after 
the  cash  transaction  has  been  completed. 

i 

S-72 

The  final  step  in  checking -out  a customer  is  to 
Give  to  the 

customer  if  the  store  uses  them.  However,  the 
operation  is  not  really  complete  until  the  checker 
lets  the  customer  know  her  oatronaae  is  appreciated. 

S-73 

A polite  "Thank  you”  or  a cheerful  "Come  back 
again"  on  the  part  of  the  checker  as  she  finishes 
checking -out  a customer  lets  the  customer  know 
that  her  is  appreciated. 

! S-74 

As  wft  saw  In  Unit  #5 . the  desire  for  recognition 
is  basic  to  every  individual.  Checkers  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  provide  this  recognition 
and  help  make  shopping  a pleasant  experience 
by  letting  each  customer  know  that  her  patronage 
is 

1 S-75 

A checker  at  the  check-out  counter  can  satisfy 
the  basic  human  need  for 

% 

1 

and,  in  the  process,  build  customer  satisfaction 
by  letting  each  customer  know  that  her 

is 

after  handling  the  cash  transaction. 

I 

1 

Even  though  she  may  be  tired  from  a long , hard 
day' s work , the  checker  should  attempt  to  let  each 
customer  know 

(WHAT?  ) . The  difficulty  in  being  pleasant  and 
friendly  to  customers  when  tired  high-lights  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  the  check-out  operation: 
checker  fatigue . 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CHECK-OUT  OPERATION 


S-77 

Being  a checker  in  a busy  supermarket  is  hard, 
back-breaking  work.  During  the  course  of  a day, 
a checker  handles  several  TONS  of  merchandise 
that  is  checked-out  through  her  checkstand  — 
and,  if  she  also  bags  customers*  purchases 
herself,  she  handles  all  the  merchandise  TWICE, 
nhvioiislv.  checker  fatigue  can  be  a major 

in  the  check-out  operation. 

S-78 

1 - Checker  Fatigue 

Earlier,  we  saw  how  important  the  checkers  are 
in  creating  a favorable  store  image  — a task 
rendered  more  difficult  if  checkers  are  tired. 
Thus , we  can  see  how  the  store  image  can  be 

adversed  affected  due  to  — 

• 

S-79 

To  promote  a favorable  - , 

, checkers  must  be  friendly  and 

pleasant  to  each  customer. 

S-80 

A store's  image  can  be  adversely  affected  if 
checkers  are  irritable  and  short-tempered  because 
of  fatigue  (or  being  tired).  Similarly,  a store's  ! 
orofits  can  be  adversely  affected  if  checkers  make 
frequent  errors  because  of  - • 

S-81  Studies  indicate  that  most  ring -up  errors  and  most 
change  "‘making  errors  are  due  to  checker  fatigue  • 
Obviously  then , checker  fatigue  can  reduce  a 
store's  


S-82  According  to  recent  studies , checker  fatigue  is 

the  most  common  cause  of  ~ 

errors  and  errors. 


Mmm 


mmm 


S-83  Good  posture,  comfortable  shoes,  adequate 

lighting  and  ventilation  — all  are  factors  which 
can  reduce  checker  fatigue  and,  in  the  process, 

eliminate  most  of  the  - 

and  

that  occur  at  the  check-out  counters  • 


S-84  A major  problem  of  the  check-out  operation  (which 
can  have  a bad  effect  both  on  the  store  image  and 
the  store  profits ) is 

. Another  major  problem  of  the 
check-out  operation  is  cleanliness. 


2.  Cleanliness 

S-85  Since  the  customer's  last  (and  most  lasting) 

impression  of  the  store  is  received  at  the  check 
out,  it  is  important  for  the  check-out  area  (and 
the  entire  Front  End,  for  that  matter)  to  be  kept 
clean.  Considering  the  great  amount  of  traffic 
through  the  check-outs,  it*s  not  surprising  that 
is  a major  problem. 


S-86  The  accumulation  of  litter  can  cause  a problem 
of  at  the  check-outs . 


S-87  Many  customers  leave  their  cash  register  tapes 

behind  or  drop  them  on  the  floor  as  they  leave  the 
store . Many  too , while  fumbling  through  purse  or 
pocket,  come  across  shopping  lists  or  notes  which 
they  crumple  up  and  toss  on  the  floor.  If  allowed 
to  accumulate , this  can  be  a 

problem . 
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S-88 


S-89 


S-90 


S-91 


S-92 


Cleanliness  at  the  check-outs  can  be  a real 

problem  because  of  the that 

accumulates  unless  checkers  and  ba^^^rs 
attempt  to  "tidy  up"  around  the  checkstands 
whenever  they  have  a free  moment. 


The  accumulation  of  litter  is  one  reason  why 

is  a problem  at  the 

Front  End.  Another  reason  is  breakage  and 
spillage . 


The  customer  must  unload  the  shopping  carts  and 
place  each  item  on  the  check-out  counter.  The  j 
checker  must  handle  each  item  as  she  rings  it  up. 
The  bagger  ( or  the  checker ) must  handle  each  item  | 
while  bagging  the  customer's  purchase.  Finally, 
the  customer  must  carry  the  bag  out  of  the  store 
or  put  it  in  the  shopping  cart  and  wheel  it  out.  j 
Thus , in  every  transaction , each  item  must  be 
handled  at  least  four  times  --  and  every  time  an 

item  is  handled , there  is  a danger  of  — | 

or  


Two  reasons  why  cleanliness  at  the  check-outs  is 
a major  problem  are: 


and 


We  have  now  seen  two  of  the  major  problems  at  the 
check-outs: 


As  we*ll  see  in  the  next  Section,  another  major 
problem  is  pilferage . 


END  OF  SECTION  II 


III.  PREVENTING  PILFERAGE  AT  THE  FRONT  END 


In  addition  to  their  many  other  responsibilities,  the  Front  End  personnel  have 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  pilferage.  Impulse  items  (such  as  candy  and  gum, 
cigarettes,  and  magazines)  are  highly  popular  targets  of  shoplifters,  and  are 
therefore  often  placed  near  the  front  of  the  store  where  they  can  be  observed 
by  the  checkers.  Some  other  measures  that  can  be  taken  at  the  Front  End  to 
discourage  shoplifters  are : 

• Unused  check-out  lanes  should  be  blocked  off  to  force  customers  to  leave 
the  store  through  an  open  lane  manned  by  a checker. 

• Speeding  up  the  check-out  operation  cuts  down  on  shoplifting . Customers 
who  are  forced  to  wait  a long  time  in  line  have  an  opportunity  to  conceal 
merchandise  on  their  person.  The  shorter  the  wait,  the  less  the  opportunity. 

• Signs  reading  "Shoplifting  is  a crime  punishable  by  law"  or  copies  of  the 
state  shoplifting  law  can  be  posted  near  the  checkstands,  in  view  of 
customers.  Special  curved  mirrors  can  also  be  placed  at  key  points  in  the 
store.  It  has  been  found  that  such  devices  act  as  psychological  deterrents 
to  shoplifters. 

• Suppliers'  driver/salesmen  can  be  required  to  stop  at  the  check-out  counter 
on  their  way  in  and  out  of  the  store . This  permits  the  Head  Checker  or 
another  responsible  checker  to  keep  track  of  what  the  driver/salesmen  bring 
into  and  take  out  of  the  store,  and  to  examine  the  voucher  or  delivery  ticket 
carefully.  Few  driver/salesmen  are  dishonest,  but  keeping  track  of  their 
actions  guards  against  honest  mistakes  and  also  removes  temptation  for  those 
who  might  tend  to  be  less  than  honest  in  their  dealings  with  the  store. 

These  precautions  can  discourage  would-be  shoplifters  from  attempting  to  make 
off  with  items  without  paying  for  them.  During  the  check-out  operation  itself, 
checkers  should  watch  for  evidences  of  shoplifting,  such  as : 

• Cap  switching.  Switching  the  cap  from  a lower-priced  item  tO  a higher- 
priced  one  often  passes  without  question.  Checkers  should  be  alert  to 
obvious  differences  in  price  and  value. 

• Transferring  merchandise . High-priced  merchandise  may  be  placed  in  low- 
priced  cartons.  Placing  butter  in  a margarine  carton  or  sausage  and  meat  in 
a lard  container  are  examples  of  this  shoplifting  trick.  Checkers  should  be 
alert  for  items  which  weigh  more  or  less  than  they  ought  to. 
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• Adding  merchandise  to  packages.  A phonograph  record  Jacket  can  hold  an 
additional  record,  nylons,  greeting  cards,  or  other  flat  items.  Large 
magazines  can  also  hold  small  records,  nylons,  and  other  flat  items. 

Checkers  should  spread  record  Jackets  unobtrusively  and  glance  inside  for 
concealed  objects,  and  pick  magazines  up  by  the  binding  so  that  any  mer- 
chandise concealed  within  will  slip  out. 

• Hitjing  items  in  paper  towels  and  bathroom  tissue.  The  core  of  a roll  of  paper 
towels  or  bathroom  tissue  can  hold  a rolled-up  magazine,  toothpaste,  spices, 
olives,  or  other  small  thin  items.  Both  ends  of  the  tubes  should  be  checked 
to  see  if  they  are  slit  or  otherwise  tampered  with.  A checker  can  do  this  un- 
obtrusively by  sticking  her  finger  into  the  center  hole  as  she  picks  up  the 
roll  of  tissue  or  toweling. 

• Hurrying  the  checker.  A shopper  who  "hurries"  the  checker  along  may  be 
trying  to  push  items  past  without  being  rung  up.  The  checker  should  resist 
all  attempts  to  rush  her  by  politely  but  firmly  telling  the  customer  that  the 
order  is  telng  checked-out  as  fast  as  possible. 

• Diverting  the  checker.  A customer  may  "forget"  an  item  such  as  cigarettes 
or  razor  blades  and,  while  the  checker's  back  is  turned,  push  an  item  past 
her  or  take  the  money  off  the  money  bar  and  slip  it  into  purse  or  pocket.  The 
checker  should  first  complete  the  major  transaction  and  then  ring  up  the 
"forgotten"  item  as  a separate  transaction. 

These  are  Just  a few  of  the  many  tricks  that  some  shoppers  use  to  cheat  the  store. 
The  problem  for  the  checker  is,  as  we  saw  in  Unit  #4,  that  shoplifters  don't  fall 
into  any  neat  pattern  — they  may  be  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  male  or  female. 

In  fact,  there  have  been  cases  where  a person  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
store's  best  customers  was  caught  shoplifting! 

The  checker  must  be  constantly  alert  to  the  possibility  of  shoplifting.  She  must 
also  know  what  to  do  in  the  event  she  suspects  a customer  of  shoplifting.  Most 
stores  have  a policy  that  only  the  Store  Manager  or  the  Front  End  Manager  should 
ever  confront  or  attempt  to  apprehend  a shoplifter.  The  reason  is  that  a clever 
shoplifter  can  turn  the  tables  on  the  store  and  sue  for  false  arrest. 

The  efforts  of  the  Front  End  personnel  in  controlling  pilferage  are  important,  when 
you  consider  that  the  pilferage  of  a 69<r  item  wipes  out  the  average  net  profit  on 
$50.00  in  sales! 
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IV.  BAGGING  AND  CARRY-OUT 


The  final  step  in  a customer's  shopping  trip  is  the  bagging  and  carry-out 
operation.  Thus#  bagging  and  carry-out  provide  the  store  with  its  final 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  each  customer  and  to  create  a favorable  store 
image  in  the  customer's  mind! 

BAGGING  CUSTOMERS'  PURCHASES 


As  we  saw  earlier#  the  efforts  of  store  employees  to  provide  customer-centered 
service  should  extend  from  the  moment  the  customer  enters  the  store  till  she 
leaves  with  her  purchase.  However#  the  supermarket's  responsibility  to  each 
customer  continues  until  she  gets  her  purchases  home.  And#  the  customer's 
impression  of  the  store  is  subject  to  variation  until  she  has  unpacked  her  pur- 
chase at  home  and  made  sure  she  has  no  leaking  bottles  or  squeezed  hamburger 
buns  in  her  shopping  bags. 

Proper  bagging  is  very  important.  If  a bagger  doesn't  bag  a customer's  order 
properly  — or  if  a bag  rips  and  spills  a customer's  groceries  in  the  parking  lot 
or  on  the  street  — that  person  may  be  lost  as  a customer  for  the  supermarket 
despite  all  the  effort  other  store  employees  have  put  into  pleasing  her.  Nothing 
infuriates  a customer  more  than  careless  packing  that  makes  bags  hard  to  carry 
and  prone  to  tear  I 

Actually#  correct  bagging  involves  only  a few  logical  rules.  Think  of  packing 
a bag  as  erecting  a building : begin  with  a solid  fundatlon  and  build  the  package 
up#  layer  by  layer.  Having  the  greatest  weight  at  the  bottom  keeps  a bag  from 
being  top-heavy  and  makes  it  easier  to  carry.  Also#  the  lightest  items  such 
as  bread#  potato  chips#  and  other  crushable  items  -”  are  put  near  the  top  where 
they  can't  be  damaged  easily,  (SEE  DIAGRAM  A) 
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Packing  a bag  as  though  it  were  a building  is  only  one  factor  in  proper  bagging. 
There  are  other  factors  as  well  in  an  efficient  bagging  operation : 

1 . Selecting  the  proper  size  and  weight  of  bag . 

As  we  saw  in  Self-Study  Unit  #4,  significant  economies  in  supplies  can  be 
achieved  when  store  employees  are  careful  not  to  use  bags  that  are  too  large  for 
the  size  of  the  item  to  be  bagged.  After  all,  the  cosi  oi  a 20-lb.  bag  is  about 
equal  to  the  net  profit  on  a 50<r  sale.  Each  time  a bagger  avoids  double -bagging 
an  order  that  doesn't  really  require  it,  then,  he  produces  as  much  net  profit  as 
an  additional  50<r  purchase. 

Using  a bag  that  is  too  small  for  an  order  can  create  problems  for  the  shopper . 
Smaller  bags  are  made  for  lighter-weight  items,  so  they  tear  more  easily  when 
they  are  overloaded.  Also,  when  too  small  a bag  is  used,  there  is  a tendency 
for  the  bagger  to  pack  the  top  tightly  in  trying  to  squeeze  all  the  items  in.  This 
makes  the  bag  top-heavy  and  hard  to  carry,  as  well  as  increasing  the  possibility 
of  damaging  purchases  by  crushing. 

2.  Protecting  the  bag  from  items  which  could  tear  or  weaken  .it . 

Paper  bags  should  be  kept  dry.  Even  the  largest  and  strongest  bag  doesn't  have 
sufficient  wet— strength  to  keep  wet  items  from  breaking  through.  Putting  meat 
and  wet  vegetables  in  another  bag  or  wrapping  them  in  paper  to  prevent  leakage 
is  a good  safety  measure. 

Frozen  items,  too,  come  under  this  rule.  Not  only  does  an  insulated  bag  preserve 
their  quality,  but  it  also  keeps  them  from  leaking  if  they  begin  to  defrost.  Milk 
cartons  can  be  placed  on  top  of  canned  goods  so  they  don't  dampen  the  bag. 

3.  Protecting  the  flavor  of  the  foods . 

Items  like  meat  and  butter  quickly  pick  up  strong  odors  from  soaps  or  onions. 
Wrappit\g  them  separately  protects  them.  Strong  cheeses  should  also  be  wrapped 
separately  to  keep  their  odor  from  spreading . 

4 . Avoiding  spills  and  leakage. 

The  cover  on  a carton  of  potato  salad  from  the  Delicatessen  Department  or  the 
lid  on  liver  packaged  in  a plastic  carton  may  not  always  be  pressed  down  firmly. 

A quick  check  of  special  items  like  these  will  more  than  repay  Itself  in  good 
customer  relations.  Checking  the  lids  of  such  strong -smelling  items  as  ammonia 
to  make  sure  they  are  screwed  on  tightly  is  another  much— appreciated  customer 

service . 
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5.  Distributing  weight  evenly. 

When  more  than  one  bag  is  used,  the  weight  should  be  distributed  evenly  among 
the  bags.  For  exa:.iple,  if  r customer  has  bought  quite  a lot  of  canned  goods,  all 
the  cans  shouldn't  be  put  in  one  bag.  Distributing  the  weight  not  only  makes  the 
bags  easier  to  carry  but  it  also  makes  them  easier  to  pack,  as  tht?  crushable  items 
are  not  all  left  for  one  bag . 

CARRYOUT 


Many  stores  provide  some  assistance  to  the  customer  in  getting  her  purchases 
from  the  check-out  counter  to  her  car.  Whether  this  service  be  in  the  form  of 
carry-out-boys,  a parcel  pick-up  station,  or  allowing  the  customer  to  wheel  out 
her  purchases  in  a shopping  cart,  a friendly  and  efficient  operation  provides  the 
customer  with  a good  last  impression  of  the  store. 

In  supermarkets  which  provide  carry-out,  this  service  is  usually  performed  by 
baggers  (or  perhaps  special  carry-out  buys  during  peak  times)  and  is  generally 
a non— tipping,  courtesy  service.  Stores  providing  this  service  hope  to  strengthen 
their  good  store  image  through  courteous  and  efficient  handling  of  a customer's 
packages. 

Some  supermarkets,  especially  in  large  shopping  centers,  have  parcel  pick-up 
stations.  A customer  either  wheels  her  purchases  to  the  station  or  it  is  put  on 
a conveyor  belt.  Then  she  drives  up  in  her  car  and  the  attendant  loads  it.  This 
service,  while  almost  necessary  in  large-scale  operations,  is  expensive  to 
operate  because  it  must  be  manned  during  the  entire  time  the  store  is  open  -- 
fluctuations  in  traffic  make  efficient  operation  extremely  difficult.  However,  the 
parcel  pick-up  service  provides  another  opportunity  for  the  store  to  reinforce  the 
good  image  built  through  the  combined  effor1:s  of  all  the  employees  and  to  create 
a good  last  impression  in  the  customer's  mind. 

Many  supermarkets  prefer  to  have  customers  whecil  their  orders  out  themselves, 
with  perhaps  the  assistance  of  a store  clerk  for  those  who  need  help  in  loading 
their  cars.  Customer  carry-out  is  the  least  expensive  system.  It  has  the  further 
advantage  of  saving  the  customers  from  waiting  until  a carry-out  boy  is  available 
or  waiting  in  a line  of  cars  to  get  to  the  pick-up  station.  Regular  roundups  of 
the  carts  which  may  be  scattered  throughout  the  parking  lot  are  necessary, 
to  avoid  a shortage  of  carts  in  the  supermarket,  to  create  a good  impression 
of  the  orderliness  of  the  supermarket's  operation,  and  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  theft  or  damage  to  the  carts . 
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SELF-QUIZ 
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This  Self -Quiz  is  not  intended  as  an  examination , but  rather  as  a learning  tool 
to  help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  just  studied.  After 
completing  the  quiz,  refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in  parentheses 
after  each  question  in  order  to  check  your  answers.  If  you  were  unable  to 
answer  any  questions  or  if  you  answered  any  questions  incorrectly,  it's  suggested 
that  you  re -study  the  material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that  caused  you  difficulty. 

1 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  Front  End  is  one  of  the  biggest  profit-making  departments 
in  a supermarket . ( I-l ) 

2 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  Grocery  Department  is  more  important  than  the  Dront  End 

in  terms  of  public  relations  because  it  occupies  more  space  .(I-l) 

3.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Normally,  the  check  stands  in  a supermarket 
are  located  (alon^  the  front  of  the  store  ...  at  the  f*x>nt  and  rear  exits). (1-2) 

4.  ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Checker-unloading  of  shopping  carts  decreases  the  opportunity 

for  customer  pilferage  and  breakage  at  the  Front  End.  (1-3 ) 

5.  ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Express  check-out  lanes  help  in  balancing  the  woric  load  at 

the  remaining  checkstands . ( 1-7 ) 

6 . ( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER ) In  many  supermarkets , the  volume  of 
customers'  checks  cashed  is  (half  as  much  as  . • . the  same  as  . • . two  or  three 
times)  the  store's  sales  volume.  (1-8) 

7.  List  several  types  of  checks  with  which  special  precautions  should  be  taken. (1-8) 


8.  The  average  number  of  custo.^^r  transactions  completed  at  each  check-out 

counter  in  a week  is  about  . ( n-2 , S-9 ) 

9.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  An  average  check-out  counter  handles  about 
($3,000  ...  $7,000  ...  $10,000)  in  sales  per  week,  (n-3,  S-14) 

10.  An  average  of  about  72  customers  an  hour  pass  through  a check-out  counter 
manned  by:  (n-4,  S-19) 

D A checker  working  alone  D A checker  and  bagger  wodcing  together  | 

D A checker-bagger-cashier  team  I 

! 

i 
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11.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Effective  scheduling  of  Front  End  personnel  depends  mainly  on 

the  traffic  at  the  check-outs  and  the  average  order  size,  (n-5,  S-25)  

12.  Which  of  these  ring-up  errors  is  always  in.  the  store's  favor:  (n-7 , S-34) 

n departmental  error  C]  multiple  -price  error 

□ ringing  up  a special  at  the  regular  price 

13.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  ringing -up  items  which  are  not  price -marked  or  have 

illegible  prices,  checkers  usually  err  in  favor  of  the  store. (n-8,  S-38) 

14.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Checkers  rarely  err  in  computing  and  ringing -up  one  unit  of 

an  item  priced  at  2 for  39^  or  3 for  49^.  (n-9 , S-43 ) . 

15.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  A departmental  error  is  one  in  which  an  item  is  rung  up  at  the 
correct  price  but  on  the  wrong  key.  (n-9 , S-44 ) • 

16.  Studies  show  that  items  not  rung  up  account  for  over  (one-third  . . . one-half  . . . 
three-fourths ) of  the  loss  due  to  rlng-up  errors . (n-10,  S-49 ) 


17.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  In  handling  the  cash  transaction,  checkers  should  count  the 

customer's  change  aloud,  (n-13,  S-63)  

18.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Coupons  and  bottie  deposit  slips  serve  as  cash  in  balancing 

the  register  at  the  end  of  a day.  (n-14,  S-66 ) 

19.  The  major  cause  of  ring-up  errors  is  (carelessness  ...  checker  fatigue ).(n-l 6, S-81) 

20.  The  accumulation  of  _____  is  one  reason  why  cleanUness  is  a problem 

at  the  Front  End.  Another  is  and  . (n-18,  S-89) 

21.  Speeding  up  the  check-out  operation  (can  ...  cannot)  reduce  shoplifting. (ni-1) 

22.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  A customer's  impression  of  the  store  is  subject  to  variation 

until  she  gets  her  bags  of  groceries  home . ( IV-1 ) 

23.  Each  time  a bagger  avoids  double -bagging  an  order  that  doesn't  require  it,  he 
produces  as  much  net  profit  as  an  additional  ( 10^  ...  25^  ...  50^ ) in  sales. (IV-2) 


24.  (TRUE  or  FALSE ) High-quality  bags  have  sufficient  wet-strength  to  keep  wet 
items  from  breaking  through.  (IV-2 ) 


25.  Which  carry-out  method  is  least  expensive  to  operate:  ( IV-3 ) 
r~|  carry-out  boys  Q customer  carry-out 

□ parcel  pick-up  station 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SELF-STUDY  UNIT  #13 


Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  six  major  departments  in  the 
typical  supennarket  • Until  a few  years  ago , competition  between  supermarkets 
was  mainly  confined  to  these  departments.  The  idea  of  "one-stop  shopping" 
has  led  to  the  addition  of  new  departments  (such  as:  the  On-Premise  Bakery; 
the  Delicatessen;  the  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  Department;  and  the  Pharmacy) 
and  to  the  addition  of  non-food  categories  ( such  as:  Health  and  Beauty  Aids; 
Housewares;  Soft  Goods;  Magazines;  Stationery;  and  Toys ) . 


In  this  Unit,  we  will  focus  on  these  "other"  departments  and  how  they  con 
tribute  to  the  functioning  of  the  typical  supermarket.  Specifically,  in  this 
Unit , we  will  study: 


Section  I.  "OTHER"  DEPARTMENTS  AND  THE  ONE -STOP -SHOPPING  CONCEPT 


Section  II . 


Section  III. 


Section  IV. 


Section  V. 


A.  The  Delicatessen  Department 

B.  Non-Foods  or  General  Merchandise 

THE  DEUCATESSEN  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 

A.  Sales  and  Profitability  of  the  Delicatessen.  Department 

B.  Operations  of  the  Delicatessen  Department 

C.  Major  Problems  in  the  Delicatessen  Department 

NON-FOODS  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 

A.  Sales  and  Profitability  of  Non-Foods 

B.  Sources  of  Supply  for  Non-Foods 

C . Major  Problems  of  Non-Foods 

THE  BEER,  WINE,  AND  UQUOR  DEPARTMENT 

A.  Sales  and  Profitability  of  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor 

B.  Operations  of  the  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  Department 

C.  Major  Problems  in  the  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  Department 

THE  PHARMACY 


- a - 
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I.  “OTHER"  DEPARTMENTS  AND  THE  ONE-STOP-SHOPPING  CONCEPT 


In  our  study  of  the  history  of  food  retailing  back  in  Un.lt  #1 , we  saw  that  the 
concept  of  one-stop  shopping  was  popular  in  the  old  General  Store  of  the  19th 
century  and  was  an  exciting  feature  in  the  early  supermarkets  of  the  1930  s.  In 
recent  years , the  idea  of  "all  household  needs  under  one  roof"  has  again  captured 
the  imagination  of  supermarket  operators , as  evidenced  by  the  introduction  of  new 
product  lines  and  even  whole  new  departments  in  the  supermarket.  In  fact: 


Today,  a housewife  shopping  at  her  feyo*^ 

- .,>5*-,...  ■’■“"^a>ete-heefeAi:IW^ 

i#;hirthday  card 

Idkwrd'fer  her-feoMie  deus 
Itself  , pause  i^  a i^iost  nid' 


J6 


Although  most  stores  do  not  offer  quite  so  wide  a range  of  products  and  services 
as  this , the  vast  majority  of  supermarkets  now  contain  at  least  one  department  or 
section  that  would  have  been  unheard  of  in  a supermarket  a few  short  years  ago. 
The  primary  purpose  of  adding  new  departments  and  categories  to  the  super- 
market is  to  provide  maximum  shopper  convenience , with  the  intended  result 
being  increased  customer  loyalty,  increased  store  traffic,  increased  sales,  an 

Increased  profits. 


In  Unit  #11 , we  studied  at  some  length  three  of  the  most  popular  new  additions  to 
the  supennaiket  — the  Fancy  Baked  Gioods  SeoUon,  the  On-Premise  Bakery,  and  the 
Bake-Off.  In  this  Unit,  we  will  examine  two  others  in  depth  the  Delicatessen 
and  Non-Foods.  Then,  we'll  take  a look  at  the  Pharmacy  and  the  Beer,  Wine,  and 
Liquor  Department. 


THE  DELICATESSEN  DEPARTMENT 


A supermarket  containing  a Delicatessen  Department  has  a definite  competitive 
advantage  over  other  stores  without  such  a department  because  of  the  consider- 
able shopper  Interest  and  patronage  which  the  department  generates.  Imagina- 
tion in  selecting  the  items  offered  for  sale  and  in  determining  what  services 
should  be  offered  ultimately  affects  the  profitability  of  this  department  and  • s 
contribution  to  the  overall  store  image. 
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Although  some  supermarkets  operate  a Delicatessen  Department  on  a self-service 
basis , the  department  is , in  the  vast  majority  of  cases , a cleric-service  department. 
Items  may  be  delivered  to  the  store  already  prepared  and  ready  for  sale , or  they  may 
be  prepared  on  the  premises.  Most  items  are  displayed  in  the  department's  display 
cases  in  bulk  form.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  A)  They  are  then  sliced  or  measured  and 
weighed  for  the  individual  customer  in  the  quantity  desired. 


The  main  appeal  of  the  Delicatessen  Department  is  the  convenience  and  variety 
of  the  products  stocked  and  sold  in  the  department  — most  of  them  ready-to-eat 
items.  The  major  categories  of  products  available  in  the  department  include: 

• Salads  — vegetable  salads;  fruit  salads;  hot  and  refrigerated  potato  salads; 
gelatin  salads;  kidney  bean  salads;  etc. 

• Vegetables  — sauerkraut;  pickled  beets;  stewed  tomatoes;  etc. 

• Hot  dishes  — breasted  or  barbecued  chickens;  barbecued  ribs;  corned  beef; 
pizza;  pastrami;  etc. 

• Sausages  — sliced  and  whole  sausages , such  as  salami;  frankfurters; 
pepperoni;  thuringer;  etc. 

• Cold  Sandwich  items  — baked  and  boiled  ham;  pepper  loaf;  bologna; 
minced  ham;  egg  salad;  tuna  salad;  ham  salad;  etc. 

• Relishes  — herring;  pickles;  chopped  chicken  livers;  etc. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  various  items  stocked  in  the  Delicatessen  Department  are 
grouped  by  type  in  and  on  the  display  cases . Hot  items  are  usually  kept  in  a 
warming  oven  within  view  of  customers  until  sold  • Many  store  operators  find  it 
best  to  vary  the  items  offered  in  the  Delicatessen  Department  from  week-to-^eek 
to  provide  greater  variety  and  interest  for  shoppers . 

A key  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Delicatessen  Department  in  the  supermarket  is 
W\(f*  makft-up  of  the  population  in  the  store's  trading  area.  An  ideal  population 
for  a supermarket  with  a Delicatessen  Department  would  consist  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  groups;  middle-  to  high-income  families;  professional  people 
or  "working  wives"  who  have  little  time  for  preparing  meals;  or  ethnic  groups 
( such  as  people  of  Italian,  Jewish  or  German  background)  who  would  be  delighted 
to  find  their  favorite  dishes  already  prepared  or  prepared  on  request  in  the 
Delicatessen  Department. 

The  Delicatessen  Department  — or  Service  Deli  as  it  is  sometimes  called  — is 
usually  an  attractive  department  with  eye -appealing  merchandise  that  gives  off 
captivating  aromas . Besides  attracting  shoppers  to  the  department , the  aromas 
of  the  Delicatessen  serve  to  stimulate  shoppers'  appetites  for  food  in  general 
and  therefore  tend  to  increase  sales  of  all  departments. 

NON-FOODS  OR  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 


Non-food  items  in  the  supermarket  have  become  big  business  in  recent  years , 
currently  accounting  for  about  5%  of  a store's  total  dollar  sales  and  about  8%  of 
the  total  gross  profit  dollars.  The  six  major  categories  of  non-foods  stocked  in 
the  typical  supermaiket  are: 

• Health  and  Beauty  Aids 

• Housewares 

• Soft  Goods 

• Magazines 

• Stationery 

• Toys 

1.  Health  and  Beauty  Aids 

Not  too  long  ago.  Health  and  Beauty  Aids  were  sold  exclusively  in  drug  stores; 
that -is,  until  supermarket  operators  realized  that  these  items  were  excellent  for 
providing  shopper  convenience  and  patronage  at  an  above-average  margin  of  profit. 
Today , virtually  all  supermarkets  stock  and  sell  Health  and  Beauty  Aids . 

In  1950,  sales  of  Health  and  Beauty  Aids  in  grocery  stores  were  practically  non- 
existent. Now,  dollar  sales  of  Health  and  Beauty  Aids  in  the  retail  food  stores  of 
America  amount  to  almost  $2  billion,  or  about  half  of  the  total  non-food  sales.  The 
rise  continues  today,  but  at  a slower  rate. 
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The  customer-attracting  quality  of  Health  and  Beauty  Aids  and  the  high  % of  gross 
margin  on  these  items  has  brought  on  new  competition  — the  discounter*  In  a 
short  period  of  time,  discounters  have  done  a fantastic  business  in  Health  and 
Beauty  Aids.  Their  technique  is  to  reduce  prices  and  to  mess  merchandise  H&BA 
items  as  'headers" , drawing  customers  into  their  stores  to  purchase  more  profitable 
soft  goods  and  hard  goods.  The  lure  has  worked  and  now  sales  of  Health  and  Beauty 
Aid’s  are  split  between  grocery,  drug,  and  discount  stores. 


The  typical  supermarket  stocks  up  to  a thousand  Health  and  Beauty  Aids  items  — 
different  sizes,  brands,  and  types  of  products.  However,  because  of  their 
relatively  small  size , the  items  can  generally  be  shelved  in  a compact  section 
within  the  store . ( SEE  DIAGRAM  B ) 


DIAGRAM  B 


In  many  supermarkets , the  Health  and  Beauty  Aids  section  is  often  serviced  by  a 
Toiletry  Merchandiser.  Larger  central  buying  organizations  (Chains,  Voluntaries, 
and  Co-operatives ) often  warehouse  their  own  Health  and  Beauty  Aids , shipping 
them  to  the  individual  stores  as  store  personnel  order  them.  In  this  instance, 
store  personnel  assume  responsibility  for  ordering , receiving , and  stocking  Healm 
and  Beauty  Aids , but  usually  work  from  a shelf-plan  provided  by  the  headquarters 
H&BA  buyer  or  merchandiser. 

Typical  categories  of  items  in  the  Health  and  Beauty  Aids  Section  are; 

• Baby  Needs 

• Cosmetics 

• Creams  and  lotions 

• First  Aid 

• Hair  Care 

• Oral  Hygiene  Needs 

• Medications 

• Shaving  Needs 
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2.  Housewares 


Store  surveys  indicate  that  purchases  of  Housewares  in  the  supermaiket  are  for 
the  most  part  impulse  purchases , since  the  avei  .ge  shopper  is  more  likely  to 
make  planned  Housewares  purchases  in  variety  or  hardware  stores.  This  does 
not  reduce  the  importance  of  a Housewares  section  in  the  supermaiket  --  besides 
being  a profitable  section , shoppers  appreciate  the  convenience  offered  by  the 
store  that  stocks  a line  of  Houseware  items . 

The  impulse  factor  and  the  fact  that  Housewares  are  easy  to  relate  to  food  items 
provide  a store  the  opportunity  for  numerous  tie-in  promotions  with  item^'  in  other 
departments . In  fact , practically  any  special  display  of  a food  item  could  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a Housewares  item;  a good  example  is  displaying 
Drinking  Glasses  with  an  Iced  Tea  promotion  or  Perculators  with  a Coffee  promotion. 
In  addition,  shelf  extenders  can  be  effectively  used  for  tie-ins  of  small  Housewares 
items  with  food  items  in  their  normal  shelf  locations . 

Because  of  the  Impulse  nature  of  Housewares , the  Housewares  section  is  usually 
located  in  a high-traffic  location  in  the  store . A favorite  location  for  the  section 
is  adjacent  to  or  across  from  the  Soaps  and  Detergents  Section  of  the  Grocery 
Department.  ( SEE  DIAGRAM  C ) 


The  typical  supermarket  stocks  up  to  400  Houseware  items.  Similar  types  of  items 
are  generally  displayed  together.  The  major  product  groups  in  the  Housewares 


section  in  the  order  of  their  total 

dollar  sales  are: 

• Glassware 

• 

Furniture 

• 

Dyes 

• Plasticware 

Garden  Supplies 

• 

Flxit  Items 

• Barbecue  Equipment 

• 

Kitchen  Gadgets 

• 

Film 

• Cookingware 

• 

Cutlery 

• 

Notions 

• Electric  Appliances 

• 

Lunchboxes 
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3.  Soft  Goods 


As  was  the  case  with  Housewares,  impulse  sales  are  the  key  to  success  In  the 
Soft  Goods  section  of  the  supermarket.  Therefore,  Soft  Goods  should  be: 

• Properly  packaged  for  easy  visual  recognition  and  inspection  by  customers 
without  damaging  or  soiling  the  goods  • 

• Stable  items  without  fashion  "fad"  or  novelty  aspects  ( niess  the  goods  are  an 
"in  and  out"  type  of  promotion). 

• Located  in  a good  traffic  area  of  the  store  • 

• Laid  out  in  an  attractive  and  orderly  manner,  by  logical  size  and  color  groups. 

The  use  of  perforated  hardboard  ( "Peg-board" ) in  the  Soft  Goods  section  permits 
a store  to  display  and  sell  a large  number  of  individual  items  in  a small  amount 
of  space.  ( SEE  DIAGRAM  D ) 


Some  items  that  would  normally  be  found  in  the  Soft  Goods  section  of  the  typical 
supermarket  are: 


• Nylon  Stockings 

• Socks 

• Brassieres 

• Scarfs 

• Shirts 

• Underwear 


Dish  Cloths 
Dish  Towels 
Wash  Cloths 
Bath  Towels 

Tablecloths  and  Napkins 
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4.  Magazines 


Magazines  are  among  me  most  popular  non-food  items  in  supermarkets , The  sale 
of  Magazines  in  supermarkets  eliminates  the  need  for  shoppers  to  have  to  stop  at 
the  drug  store  where  magazines  are  customarily  sold  and  enhances  the  “one-stop 
shopping"  image  of  the  store. 

If  Magazines  are  stocked  in  a supermarket,  they  should  be: 

• Located  in  prime  traffic  areas. 

• Arranged  for  easy  visual  identification. 

• Selected  for  the  population  makeup  of  the  surrounding  market  area . 

The  sale  of  Magazines  in  the  supermarket  opens  the  door  to  a wide  variety  of  in- 
store merchandising  activities  which  can  create  intensst  and  excitement  for  shoppers , 
as  well  as  stimulate  sales  for  the  store.  Some  examples  of  such  merchandising 
activities  are: 

• Provide  suggestions  of  new  menu  ideas  by  including  a copy  of  a current  magazine 
recipe  in  a special  display  of  the  key  Ingredient  caiUed  for  in  the  recipe  • 

• Stimulate  shopper  interest  in  products  which  are  couponed  in  a magazine  by 
placing  small  signs  at  the  shelf  location  of  the  products  informing  shoppers  to 
see  the  magazine  for  a coupon  on  the  item . 

• Tie-in  with  manufacturers*  promotions  such  as  sweepstakes  and  contests  by 
building  special  displays  of  the  items  involved,  together  with  copier  of  the 
magazines  which  contain  entry  blanks  and  contest  information. 

5.  Stationery  and  School  SuPPlieg^ 

These  items , which  are  often  shelved  in  a special  section  within  the  Housewares 
section  of  the  supermarket,  are  high -margin  items.  During  the  school  year, 
they  are  usually  bought  on  impulse . However , at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year , 
parents  plan  or  are  reminded  to  pick  up  school  supplies  for  their  youngsters , so 
special  displays  of  these  items  at  this  time  usually  produce  a good  volume  of  sales . 

The  sale  of  Stationery  and  School  Supplies  in  supermarkets  is  another  attempt  to  fill 
all  shopper  needs  under  one  roof.  The  availability  of  these  items  as  well  as 
greeting  cards  — saves  a trip  to  the  drug  store,  variety  store  or  the  stationery  store. 
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6.  Toys 


Toys  are  stocked  in  most  supermarkets  during  specific  seasons , particularly  at 
Christmas  time.  However,  many  supermarket  operators  have  been  successful  in 
developing  this  category  into  a respectable  contributor  to  store  sales  and  profits 
on  a year  'round  basis  • 

While  there  is  no  fool-proof  formula  for  successfullyL^ellihg  Toys  in  the  super- 
market, there  are  several  factors  that  should  be  considered  before  adding  thio 
category: 

-•  A careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  amount  and  degree  of  competition  selling 
Toys  in  the  market  area . 

• There  should  be  adequate  space  to  distinguish  Toys  as  a separate  section  in  the 
store . 

• The  variety  of  Toys  to  be  carried  in  this  section  should  be  based  on  the 
population  mix  of  the  market  area  surrounding  store  • 

• Care  should  be  taken  in  choo'^ing  a reliable  source  of  supply  — for  variety , 
price,  delivery,  promotional  assistance,  etc. 

• If  a store  or  a central  buying  organization  intends  to  buy  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turer, a skillful  buyer  is  a "must." 

After  the  above  factors  have  been  considered , plans  should  be  made  for  the  big 
seasonal  promotions  and  for  periodic  promotions  that  will  fill  in  the  gaps  between 
seasonal  promotions.  The  imagination  and  ingenuity  that  go  into  developing  such 
promotions  is  the  dividing  line  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  merchandisers 

of  Toys . 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  SECTION  II 


The  following  material  Is  presented  In  a format  known  as  programed  learning* 
In  a programed  course,  the  Information  Is  broken  down  Into  small  "bits" 
(called  frames ) and  presented  In  step-by-step  fashion.  As  you  systemati- 
cally learn  each  new  fact  by  seeing  It  re -stated  and  repeated  In  different 
contexts,  In  subsequent  brames,  you  gradually  master  the  total  subject. 


One  of  the  great  advantages  of  programed  learning,  as  opposed  to  traditional 
textbooks.  Is  that  you  actively  participate  In  the  learning  process.  That  Is, 
you  Immediately  USE  the  Information  that  you  learn  In  one  frame  by  writing  in 
key  words  in  the  next  one , or  by  selecting  the  correct  word  from  a number  of 
choices  given,  or  by  answering  a true  or  false  statement  based  on  the  previous 
frames.  The  fact  that  you  can  immediately  check  your  response  for  each  frame 
is  assurance  that  you  actually  ARE  learning  as  you  proceed  through  the  material. 

A programed  learning  course  is  NOT  a test , but  a self-learning  device . So , if 
you  should  have  trouble  with  a particular  frame , try  not  to  look  ahead  ...  and 
don't  guess  wildly.  Instead,  think  a moment  and,  if  necessary,  re-read  the 
previous  frame  or  frames  which  contain  the  correct  answer,  in  a programed 
course , you  can  work  at  your  own  pace  — no  one  will  rush  you  along , and  no 
one  will  score  or  grade  your  responses. 


A final  word  before  you  begin  — programed  courses  teach,  not  test.  If  they 
remind  you  of  tests  you  have  taken  — because  of  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in, 
and  so  on  — disregard  this  notion.  Programed  learning  is  used  in  this  series 
of  Self-Study  Units  for  one  primary  reason:  it  is  a proven  teaching  method  that 
can  rapidly  and  thoroughly  provide  you  with  the  information  you  can  use  to  gain 
a fuller  satisfaction  1'  cm  your  woik  and  progress  in  your  job  in  the  retail  food 
industry.  We  think  you  will  enjoy  this  new  learning  experience. 
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II.  THE  DELICATESSEN  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 


; 

■ 

S-1 

The  Delicatessen  Department  can  take  many  forms : 

• It  miaht  he  ov^ped  and  ooerated  bv  the  store  or 
he  leased  and  ooerated  bv  an  outside  firm 

• It  might  be  self-service  or,  more  commonly, 

- service 

• It  miaht  stock  items  which  are  cooked  and 
oreoared  in  an  on-or^mlse  kitchen^  or  items 
which  are  alreadv  oreoared  when  delivered  to 
the  store,  or  both. 

R-l 

clerk-service 

S-2 

Studies  indicate  that  most  Delicatessen  Departments 
are  - deoartments 

(rather  than  self-service)  and  that  most  are  owned 
and  ooerated  bv  the  (rather  than  leased 

and  operated  by  outside  firms) . Further,  most 
Delicatessen  Departments  receive  their  goods 
already  prepared  for  sale  when  delivered  to  the  store. 

R-2 

clerk-service 

store 

S-3 

The  Delicatessen  Department  (often  called  the 
Service  Deli)  is  generally  a clerk-service 
department  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
, selllna  ooods  that  are  already 
before  being  delivered  to  the  store. 

R-3 

store 

prepared 

S-4 

The  Delicatessen  Department  (also  called  the 

) is  aaininq  in 

popularity  because  it  offers  wholesome  foods  that 
Httl<a  nr  no  preparation.  Todav  abouLJ. 
opt  of  everv  4 suoermarkets  have  such  a department. 

r 

R-4 

Service  Deli 

S-5 

Delicatessen  Departments  are  found  in  about  1 
out  of  everv  ( HOW  MANY? ) supermarkets . 

The  majority  of  these  departments  stock  items 
prepared  (before  . . . after)  they  are  delivered 
to  the  store.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  WORD) 
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R-5 

4 

before 

S-6 

Although  most  supermarkets  containing  a Deli- 
catessen Deoartment  (or  ) 

obtain  the  items  they  sell  already-cooked,  some 
operators  feel  that  aromas  from  cooking  delicatessen 
items  in  an  on-premise  kitchen  attract  and  stimulate 
shoppers  to  increase  overall  food  purchases. 

(About  1 Service  Deli  out  of  7 has  an  on-premise 
kitchen. ) 

R-6 

Service  Deli 

S-7 

A fairly  large  number  (about  15%)  of  the  Delicatessen 
Departments  in  supermarkets  today  have  on-premise 

where  delicatessen  items  are 

prepared  especially  for  that  store's  customers. 

1 

R-7 

kitchens 

S-8 

i 

nurrently.  about  (WHAT 

PORTION?  ) of  the  supermarkets  in  America  contain 
a Delicatessen  Department.  The  percentage  of 
supermarkets  with  Delicatessen  Departments  con- 
tinues to  climb,  indicating  the  increasing  popularity 
of  this  department  among  supermarket  operators  — 
partly  hpcausi^  of  the  substantial  sales  and  profits 

which  such  a department  produces  for  the  store.  | 

} 

1 

R-8 

1 out  of  every  4 

j 

i 

SALES  AND  PROFITABILITY  OF  THE  DELICATESSEN  DEPARTMEN; 

i 

! 

1 

S-9 

In  most  cases,  a supermarket's  Delicatessen 
Department  is  usually  (owned  •••  teased)  and 
operated  by  the  store,  selling  items  which  were 
prepared  (prioi*  to  •••  their  delivery  to 

the  store . This  type  of  department  accounts  for 
about  2%  of  the  store's  total  dollar  sale^. 

R-9 
owned 
prior  to 

S-IO 

The  relatively  (high  • • • tow)  dollar  sales  con- 
tributed by  the  Delicatessen  Department  (about 

% of  total  dollar  sales)  appears  more  favorable 

when  expressed  in  terms  of  dollar  sales  per  square 
foot.  The  weeklv  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  in 
the  Delicatessen  Deoartment  are  about  $6.00. 

i 


R-10 

low 

2% 


S-11  The  Service  Delicatessen  ranks  behind  ail  of  the 
six  major  departments  in  share  of  store  sales 

(about  % of  total  dollar  sales),  but  ranks 

behind  only  the  Meat  Department  and  the  Dairy 

Department  in  dollar  sales  per  

(about  $6.00 ) . 


R-11 

2% 

square  foot 

S-12 

The  rather  low  total  dollar  sales  contribution  by  j 

the  Delicatessen  Department  and  the  rather  high 
weekly  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  contribution 
would  indicate  that  the  department  probably  occupies 
a (lavge  •••  percentage  of  the  store's 

total  selling  space . ( CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT 
WORD) 

R-12 

small 

S-13 

The  Delicatessen  Department  accounts  for  about  i 

% of  total  dollar  sales  in  the  typical  supermarket 

but  occupies  a low  percentage  of  the  store's  total  | 

. A hiah  % of  margin  i 

also  compensates  for  the  low  percentage  of  total 
dollar  sales.  j 

S-14 

A aross  margin  of  45%  is  not  uncommon  in  thg  Pelil. 

K"lo 

2% 

selling  space 

cates  sen  Deoartments  with  on-Dremise  kitcheji.s . 
The  gross  margin  is  usually  about  10  percentage 
points  lower  in  Delicatessen  Departments  without 
such  kitchens  — in  other  words,  about  %• 

R-14 

35% 

S-15 

The  % of  margin  for  a Delicatessen  Department  with  , 
an  on-premise  kitchen  is  as  high  as  %,  1 

vprsiis  about  % for  a department  without  the  i 

kitchen.  Either  of  these  margins  is  far  above  the  1 

average  % of  margin  of  the  store,  partially  compen-  1 
sating  for  the  (low  ...  high)  percentage  of  dollar  i 
sales  contributed  by  this  department.  1 
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R-15  S-16  The  high  cost  of  labor  and  equipment,  and  the 

45%  high  space  costs  for  a Delicatessen  Department 

35%  with  an  on-premise  kitchen,  prompts  many 

low  operators  to  do  without  the  kitchen,  even  though 

the  gross  margin  of  about  % for  this  type  of 

department  is  lower  than  the  gross  margin  of 

around  % in  a Delicatessen  Department  with 

the  on-premise  kitchen. 


R-16 

35% 

45% 

S-17 

In  review:  the  Delicatessen  Department  in  a 
supermarket  is  usually  operated  rby  the  store  ••• 
by  an  outside  firm),  is  usually  a 
(self-service  ...  clerk-service) 
and  usually  stocks  goods  which  have  been  prepared 
for  sale  (before  . ..  a/ter^they  have  been 
delivered  to  the  store . 

R-17 

S-18 

Further,  the  department  accounts  for  about  % 

by  the  store 

of  the  store's  total  dollar  sales,  has  a high  weekly 

c?9rk- service 

dollar  sales  per  square  foot,  and  has  an  extremely 

before 

1 

hiah  marain  of  between  % ( if  an  on-premise 

kitchen  is  used)  and  % ( if  no  on-premise 

kitchen  is  used). 

1 

1 

! 

! R-18 

S-19 

The  profit  potential  of  a successful  Delicatessen 

2% 

Department  can  be  seen  from  the  following  compar- 

45% 

ison.  Every  $1.00  in  sales  for  the  Grocery 

35% 

Department,  with  an  average  margin  of  16%  to  18%, 
means  a gross  profit  of  16<r  to  18<r.  However,  every 
$1.00  in  sales  for  the  Delicatessen  Department 

means  a cross  orofit  of  about  ^ or 

i R-19 

S-20 

(TRUE  or  FALSE)  Every  dollar  increase  in  sales  for 

35'f  (or)  45« 

t 

the  Delicatessen  Department  will  return  roughly 
twice  as  much  gross  profit  as  a similar  increase  in 
f^rorery  Department  sales. 
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R-20 

True 


R-21 

35%  (or)  45% 
profit 


R-22 

service 

variety 

promotion 


S-21  Despite  the  high  gross  margin  of  % or  % 

in  the  Delicatessen  Department,  a high  gross 

cannot  be  achieved  unless  total  dollar  sales  are 
also  high.  High  sales  in  this  department  will 
probably  be  generated  by  basing  its  operation  on 
three  principles;  service,  variety , and  promotion. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  DELICATESSEN  DEPARTMENT 

S-22  Three  principles  essential  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a Delicatessen  Department  are  ; 

• such  as  catering,  providing 

special  request  meals,  and  delivery  service. 

• such  as  fully-prepared  meals, 

prepared  items,  and  semi-prepared  items  of  all 
kinds. 

^ such  as  sampling,  adver- 

tising, "features  of  the  week",  and  signs  and 
in-store  merchandising  materials. 


S-23  Service  is  essential  for  a successful  Delicatessen 

Department  in  a supermarket.  A Delicatessen  i 

Department  which  offers  catering'  for  special  | 

functions,  provides  special  prepared  meals  on  1 1 

request,  and  offers  delivery  of  delicatessen  orders  j | 

is  obviously  eager  to  provide  good  | ; 

for  its  customers . 


R-23 

service 


i- 


1 
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S-24  Variety  is  another  essential  to  success  in  the 
Delicatessen  Department  of  a supermarket.  A 
Delicatessen  Department  which  offers  fully- 
prepared  items  of  all  kinds  obviously  offers  its 

customers  the  kind  of  necessary 

for  success. 


( 
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R-24 

variety 

S-25 

Promotion  is  the  third  essential  to  success  in  the 
Delicatessen  Department  of  a supermarket.  A i 

Delicatessen  Department  which  regularly  provides  i 

samples  of  some  item,  runs  special  "features"  in  ’ 

the  store's  ads,  and  makes  use  of  "talking"  signs  j 

and  other  merchandising  materials  can  be  said  to  j 

employ  aggressive 

f 

R-25 

promotion 

S-26 

The  three  key  ingredients  for  success  in  the  Deli” 
cates  sen  Department  of  a supermarket  are 

, and  i 

• 

R-26 

service 

variety 

^ promotion 

( 

S-27 

Suppose  Mrs.  Shopper  phones  or  stops  at  the 
Delicatessen  Department  and  requests  six  party 
trays  for  24  club  members,  to  Include  Shrimp,  ■ 

Swedish  Meat  Balls,  specially-prepared  Spare 
Ribs,  Cheeses,  Dips,  and  various  other  deli- 
catessen items,  to  be  delivered  one  week  from  the 
date  of  request.  We  can  say  that  the  store  provides 
thp  of  catering  and  delivering 

prepared  delicatessen  items  for  special  events. 

And,  we  can  see  that  the  store  offers  a wide 

of  delicatessen  items. 

R-27 

service 

variety 

S-28 

Suppose  the  same  supermarket  advertises  the  fact 
that  they  cater  special  events  such  as  private 
parties,  club  events,  church  group  gatherings  and 
P.T.A.  meetings.  Thus,  the  store  fulfills  the  third 
principle  of  successful  Delicatessen  Department  , 

operation,  namely, -• 

R-28 

promotion 

S-29 

To  carry  out  the  principles  of 

, and 

essential  to  a successful  Delicatessen  Department, 
the  operation  must  be  staffed  by  competent  and 
qiiaiifiPd  peonle-  Locating  aiA  training  qualified 
personnel  is  one  of  the  maior  problems  of  the 
department . 1 
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R-29  MAJOR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  DELICATESSEN  DEPARTMENT 

service 


variety 

promotion 

S-30 

A major  problem  common  to  most  supermarket  Deli- 
catessen Departments  is  and 

qualified  personnel  to  work  in  j 

the  department. 

R-30 

locating  (and) 

1 . Locatina  and  Trainina  Qualified  Personnel 

training 

S-31 

Awareness  of  shoppers'  needs,  handling  complaints, 
maintaining  product  quality,  originating  promotion 
ideas  and  developing  new  delicatessen  items  and 
services  — all  require  highly-qualified  personnel. 
One  mejor  problem  in  a supermarket  with  a Deli- 
catpss<an  Department  is  and 

such  personnel. 

R-3 1 

locating  ( and ) 
training 

S-32 

Often  it  is  necessary  to  hire  an  experienced  out- 
sider to  head  the  Delicatessen  Department  operation. 
This  person  should  be  a cook  ( if  the  department  has 
an  on-premise  kitchen)  and  should  be  capable  of 
locatina  and  trainina 

to  assist  in  the  operation  of 

the  department. 

R-32 

qualified 

personnel 

S-33 

Personnel  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  the 
Delicatessen  Department  can  probably  be 

in  other  departments  of  the  store . 
After  they  have  been  selected  for  assignment  in 
the  Delicatessen  Department,  they  must  be 

bv  the  department  head. 

R-33 

located 

trained 

S-34 

As  the  staff  of  the  Delicatessen  Department 
become  skilled  in  their  work  as  a result  of  their 

training  by 

(WMO?  ) thpy  will  Iparn  that  maintainina  product 

aualitv  and  appearance  is  a major  problem  in  the 

department. 
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R-34 

the  department 
head 


I . Maintaining  Product  Quality  and  Appearance 

S-35  Maintaining  product  quality  and  appearance  is  a 
major  problem  in  the  Delicatessen  Department. 
For  one  thing , the  sales  and  profits  of  the  depart- 
ment depend  in  great  measure  on  the  

and  of  the  products  sold. 


R-35 

quality  (and) 
appearance 

S-36 

Maintaining  product  quality  and  appearance  in  the  | 

Delicatessen  Department  is  essential  partly 
because  of  the  effect  on  the  and 

of  the  department. 

R-36 

sales  (and) 
profits 

S-37 

Many  items  in  the  Delicatessen  Department  are 
extremely  oerishable^  thus  making  the  matter  of 
maintaining  nroduct  and 

even  more  important. 

R-37 

quality  (and) 
appearance 

S-38 

Maintaining  product  quality  and  appearance  in  the 
Delicatessen  Department  is  essential  because 
many  itams  are  extremely  . | 

'>-38 

perishable 

S-39 

Prepared  foods  such  as  those  sold  in  the  Deli- 
catessen Department  can  spoil  in  a relatively 
short  time  unless  they  are  properly  prepared  and  1 

kept  until  sold.  To  reduce  the  possibility  of  1 

customers'  buying  and  eating  items  which  are  I 

spoiled,  personnel  in  the  department  must  be  I 

conscientious  about  maintaining  product  1 

and  1 

1 

R-39 

quality  (and) 
appearance 

S-40 

Personnel  in  the  Delicatessen  Department  are  I 

responsible  for  maintaining  product  quality  and  1 

appearance  — a critical  responsibility  in  light  of  1 

the  extremely  nature  of  many  1 

items  sold  and  the  possible  consequences  if  1 

customers  should  buy  and  eat  items  that  have  I 

spoiled  Tn  fulfill  thi<?  responsibility,  oersonnel  1 

must  know  how  to  nreoare  and  keen  each  type  of  item  .1 

1 
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R-40 

perishable 


S"41  Personnel  in  the  Delicatessen  Department  must 

know  the  proper  ways  to and 

items  in  order  to  maintain  product 


quality  and  appearance . 


R-41 

prepare  (and) 
keep 


S-42  Most  Delicatessen  Departments  sell  a number  of 
hot  prepared  foods  such  as  breasted  or  barbecued 
chicken  and  spare-ribs.  Properly  preparing  such 
items  and  keeping  them  warm  without  over-cooking 
them  or  drying  them  out  is  important  in  maintaining 

product  and  

Keeping  refrigerated  items  looking  fresh  and 
appealing  in  the  display  cases  is  also  important. 


R-42 

quality  (and) 
appearance 


S-43  The  typical  Delicatessen  Department  sells  a variety 
of  items  which  require  refrigeration  — vegetable 
salads,  potato  salads,  gelatin  salads,  and  so  on. 
Keeping  such  items  looking  snd 


in  the  display  cases  is 

important  in  maintaining  product  quality  and 
appearance . 


R-43 

fresh  (and) 
appealing 


S-44  In  order  to  maintain  product  quality  and  appearance, 
personnel  in  the  Delicatessen  Department  must 

know  how  to  and  

items  sold  in  the  department.  They  must  also  know 
the  shelf  life  and  turnover  rate  of  the  items . 


R-44 

prepare  (and) 
keep 


S-45  Delicatessen  Departments  usually  stock  several 
classes  of  items  (for  instance:  prepared  meals, 
ready-to-serve;  semi-prepared  items  such  as  Meat 
Pies;  and  packaged  items  such  as  canned  Gourmet 
Beans).  Each  class  of  items  has  a different 

and 

making  the  job  of  maintaining  product  quality  and 
appearance  particularly  difficult  for  personnel  in 
the  department. 
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R-45 

shelf  life  (and) 
turnover  rate 

S“46  An  important  aspect  of  the  problem  of  maintaining 
product  quality  and  appearance  in  the  Delicatessen 
Department  is  the  need  for  personnel  in  the  depart- 
ment to  know  the  and 

of  items  stocked. 

R-46 

shelf  life  (and) 
turnover  rate 

S-47  Two  major  problems  in  the  Delicatessen  Department 
of  a typical  supermarket  are  : 

• and 

qualified  personnel. 

• Maintainina  oroduct  and 

• 

Another  major  problem  in  the  department  is  the 
matter  of  cleanliness. 

R-47 

locating  (and) 
training 
quality  (and) 
appearance 

3.  Cleanliness 

S-48  In  any  business  where  food  is  sold,  cleanliness  is 
of  critical  importance  — particularly  if  the  food  is 
not  wrapped.  For  one  thing,  people  will  not 
patronize  a place  which  is  not  kept  clean.  For 
another,  the  possibility  of  contamination  of  food  is 
greater  in  a place  that  is  not  clean.  Thus,  it  can 
be  seen  that  can  be  a major 

problem  in  the  Delicatessen  Department.. 

R-48 

cleanliness 

S-49  Keeoina  the  oremises  briaht  and  clean  at  all  times 
is  onp  aspect  of  the  nroblem  of 
in  the  Delicatessen  Department. 

r 
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r-49  S-50  Personnel  working  in  the  Delicatessen  Department 

cleanliness  are  responsible  for  keeping  the  premises  

and  at  all  times.  Among  other  things, 

this  means : 

• Washing  down  and  disinfecting  the  display  cases 
regularly . 

• Keeping  all  equipment  spotless  at  all  times. 

• Cleaning  utensils  (such  as  knives,  cleavers, 
spoons , etc . ) after  each  use . 

• Immediately  wiping  up  spills. 


R-50 

bright  (and)  clean 

S-51 

1 

— ^ j 

1 

The  responsibility  for  cleanliness  for  personnel 
working  in  the  Service  Delicatessen  includes 

and  . It  also  includes 

beina  meticulous  about  Dersonal  cleanliness. 

R-51 

S-52 

Anyone  working  with  food  (especially  un-wrapped 

keeping  the 

fond)  must  be  meticulous  about 

premises  bright 

. Among  other  things. 

(and)  clean 

this  means : 

• Keeping  hands  and  finger-nails  clean  at  all 
times. 

• Making  sure  the  work-uniform  or  apron  is 
reasonably  clean  at  all  times. 

1 

j 

• Wearing  his  or  her  hair  in  a neat  style . j 

< 

i 

R-52 

S-53 

J 

Many  people  refuse  to  patronize  a business  where  | 

personal 

food  is  sold  unless  it  is  clean.  Similarly,  many 

cleanliness 

people  refuse  to  patronize  such  a business  unless 
the  personnel  are  clean  and  neat  looking.  Thus,  it  \ 

can  be  seen  that  personnel  working  in  the  Deli-  | 

cates  sen  Department  must  be  meticulous  in  the 
matter  of 
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R-53 

personal 

cleanliness 


S-54  We  have  nov/  seen  three  : ajor  problems  in  the 
Delicatessen  Department.  They  were  : 


• Locating  and  training 


• Maintaining 
and  


R-54 
qualified 
personnel 
product  quality 
(and)  appearance 
cleanliness 


END  OF  SECTION  II 
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III.  NON-FOODS  IN  THE  MODERN  SUPERMARKET 


t 


R-1 

non-food 


S-1  Health  and  Beauty  Aids , Housewares , Soft  Goods , 
Magazines , Stationer^'  and  Toys  are  several 
categories  of  - items  commonly 

found  in  a supermarket  today . 


S-2 


Match  the  items  in  the  column  at  the  right  with  the 
proper  categories  of  non-foods  in  the  column  at  the 


lef< 


Health  and  Beauty  Aids 

Housewares 

Soft  Goods 

Magazines 

Stationery 

Toys 


a,  model  planes 

b,  toothpaste 

c,  envelopes 

d,  underwear 

e,  "Readers  Digest 

f,  pie -pans 


-2  S-3 

f 

t 

d 

e 

c 

a 


r 


Insert  the  non-foods  category  in  the  blank  next 
to  the  items  which  would  be  found  in  that  category, 

• hair  spray , lipstick , 

after-shave  lotion  

• puzzles,  balloons, 

minature  auto's  

• Life , Look , Journal , 

Good  Housekeeping 

• notebook  paper,  writing 

tablets,  binders,  paste  

• pans,  glassware,  utensils, 

cutlery,  fix-it  items  

• stockings , socks , 

dishcloths,  towels  


I 
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R-3 

Health  and  Beauty 
Aids 

Toys  S-4 

Magazines 

Stationery 

Housev/ares 

Soft  Goods 


R-4  S-5 

Soft  Goods 

Stationery 

Toys 


R-5  S-6 

Health  and 
Beauty  Aids 
3% 


R-6  S-7 

2% 


SALES  AND  PROFITABILITY  OF  NON-FOODS 


Non-foods  in  the  typical  supermarket  contribute  ! 
about  5%  of  total  dollar  sales.  Health  and  Beauty  i 
Aids  contribute  over  half  this  amount  (or  3%  of  i 

total  store  sales ) with  Housewares , 

Magazines,  ] 

and  contributing  the  remainder  ( or  I 

2%  of  total  store  sales).  ! i 

j ^ 

1 i 


Items  such  as  shampoos,  shaving  lather,  tooth 
brushes , hair  sprays , and  first  aid  items  are 

included  in  the  and  

category  which  contributes  about 
% of  the  store's  total  dollar  sales. 


The  following  non-food  categories  ~ Housewares , 
Soft  Goods,  Magazines,  Stationery,  and  Toys  — 

contribute  about  % of  the  store's  total 

dollar  sales. 


Health  and  Beauty  Aids  account  for  about  3%  of 
total  dollar  sales  and  Housewares  , Soft  Goods , 
Magazines , Toys , and  Stationery  account  for 

about  % of  total  dollar  sales  in  a typical 

supermarket. 

I 


a 


R-7 

2% 


R-8 

5% 
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S-8 


S-9 


Together,  non-foods  contribute  about  % of 
total  dollar  sales  for  the  store.  They  also 
contribute  about  8%  of  total  gross  profit  dollars 
(or  dollar  margin)  — 5%  from  Health  and  Beauty 
Aids  and  2%  from  all  the  other  non-food  categories. 


The  Health  and  Beauty  Aids  category  in  a typical 
supermarket  contributes  about  % of  total 

dollar  sales  and  about  % of  total  gross 

profit  dollars.  All  other  non-food  categories 

combined  contribute  about  % of  total  dollar 

sales  and  % of  total  gross  profit  dollars. 


m - 2 


R-9 

3%  ...  S% 
2%  ...  3% 

S-IO 

The  various  categories  of  non-foods  together 
contribute  about  % of  total  store  sales  and 

account  for  about  % of  total  Store  gross 

profit  dollars . ! 

i 

i 

R-10 

5%  (sales) 

S-11 

! 

Non-foods  contribute  a higher  percent  of  total  ! 

gross  profit  dollars  than  percent  of  total  dollar  | 

sales#  which  indicates  that  they  have  a relatively  ! 

(high  . . . tow)  % of  gross  margin.  (CIRCLE  THE  , 
CORRECT  WORD)  j 

\ 

j 

R-11 

high 

S-12 

i 

The (higher-than-average  ...  lower-than-  j 

average  / % of  gross  margin  for  non-foods  as  a j 

whole  account  for  the  fact  that  they  contribute  j 

a higher  percent  of  total  1 

than  of  total 

• 

R-12 

higher-than-average 
gross  profit 
(dollars) 
dollar  sales 

S-13 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  (high  , , • low) 

% of  gross  margin  for  non-foods  # the  return  on 
inventory  investment  for  non-foods  is  low  because 
the  flpnual  rate  of  turnover  ( about  13  times ) for 
non-foods  is  below  the  store  average . 

R-13 

high 


S-14  The  annual  rate  of  turnover  for  all  non-food 

categories  (about  turns  per  year)  is  low. 

However#  it  would  be  even  lower  if  it  weren*t  for 
the  above-average  turnover  on  Magazines  — 
about  28  turns  per  year. 


R-14 

13  (turns) 
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S-15  The  annual  rate  of  turnover  for  all  non-foods  as  a 
group  is  turns  per  year,  which  is  less  than 

half  the  annual  turnover  for  Magazines  (about 
turns  per  year ) . 


Ill  - 3 


R-15  S-16  Of  the  six  major  non-food  categories, 

13  (turns)  has  the  highest  annual  rate 

28  (turns ) of  turnover  — about  turns  per  year. 


R-16  S-17  ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Below-average  turnover  rates 

Magazines  for  non-foods  categories  tend  to  reduce  the  return 

28  (turns ) per  dollar  of  inventory  investment  even  though  the 

% of  gross  margin  for  these  non-food  categories 
are  above  the  store  average  gross  margin.  


R-17  SOURCES  OF  SUPPU  FOR  NON  rOODS 

True 


R-18 

Health  and 
Beauty  Aids 
Housewares 
Soft  Goods 
Magazines 
Stationery 
Toys 


R-19 

non-food 


I <> 

Ieric 

fa- 
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S-18  The  six  major  non-food  categories  commonly 

found  in  the  supermarket  are:  and 

• • 

— ^ — — - - 

• • 

^ I — ■ 9 

; and  . Items  for 

these  categories  might  be  obtained: 

* from  a specialized  wholesaler  called  a Rack 
Tobber; 

« from  the  store's  own  warehouse  or  grocery 
wholesaler;  or 

^ direct  from  the  manufacturer. 


S-19  A Rack  Tobber  is  a specialized  wholesaler  who 

delivers  items  to  the  store  and 

stocks  then  in  a manner  designated  by  the  store  or 
by  headquarters . 


S-20  A specialized  wholesaler  who  delivers  non-food  i 
items  and  stocks  the  items  he  delivers  to  the  store 

is  called  a . He  reimburse? 

the  store  for  the  space  by  paying  the  store  a per- 
centage of  the  dollar  sales . 


Ill  - 4 


Ha 


S-21  The  Rack  Jobber  usually  reimburses  the  store  for 
allowing  him  to  service  the  non-foods  sections 

by  returning  a share  of  the  total  

to  the  store. 


j^«21  S-22  A type  of  Rack  Jobber  who  delivers  and  stocks  a 

dollar  sales  specific  category  of  non-food  items  is  a Toiletry 

Merchandiser.  Like  other  Rack  Jobbers , 

pay  the  store  a percentage  of  the  total  dollar 
sales  of  the  items  they  supply,  but  they  usually 
handle  Health  and  Beauty  Aid  items  exclusively. 


R-20 

Rack  Jobber 


R-22 

Toiletry 

Merchandisers 


R-23 

Toiletry 

^.Merchandiser 


S-23  Items  such  as  toothpaste,  hair  spray,  shaving 
lotion,  home  permanents,  first  aid  items  and 
toothbrushes  are  likely  to  be  delivered  and  stocked 
in  many  supermarkets  by  a wholesaler  known  as  a 


S-24  A type  of  Rack  Jobber,  the  

reimburses  the  store 

by  returning  a share  of  the  sales  of  Health  and 
Beauty  Aids  in  the  store . 


R-24 

Toiletry 

Merchandiser 


S-25  Non-food  items  are  often  delivered  and  stocked  by  ] 

either  a or  ^ 

• 1 

Some  advantages  of  using  these  special  types  of 
wholesaJcjrs  as  a source  of  supply  are  that  they: 


• deliver,  stock  and  maintain  the  section; 

• provide  a wide  assortment  of  merchandise  with 
guaranteed  sale; 

• keep  out-of- stocks  to  a minimum;  and 

• reduce  the  store's  inventory  investment. 
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R-25  S-26 

Rack  Jobber 
Toiletry 
Merchandiser 


R-26  S-27 

lower 


R-27  S-28 

Rack  Jobbers 
Toiletry 
Merchandisers 


R-28  S-29 

warehouse 

grocery 


R-29  S-30 

warehouse 
grocery 
wholesalers 
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Rack  Jobbers  and  Toiletry  Merchandisers  stock 
the  shelves  with  goods  they  deliver.  Also,  they 
save  the  store  the  trouble  of  warehousing  non- 
food Items . The  costs  of  these  services  will  in 
most  cases  be  reflected  in  (lower  . . . higher) 
margins  on  the  non-foods  Item  provided  by  them. 


Two  types  of  wholesalers  who  specialize  In 
supplying  Items  to  retail  food  stores  are 

and  - ■ 

. Another  source  of 

supply  for  non-food  Items  would  be  the  central 
buying  organization's  warehouse  or  a regular  grocery  j 
wholesaler  who  also  carries  non-foods . ( ^n  some  j 
cases,  several  sources  may  be  used  by  a single  i 
store  for  different  non-food  lines . ) 


Rack  Jobbers  and  Toiletry  Merchandisers  stock  the 
goods  they  deliver  and  maintain  the  section  in 
which  the  goods  are  stocked,  practically 
eliminating  labor  expense  for  the  store . On  the 
other  hand , stores  receiving  non-food  items  from 
their  own  organization's  - 

or  from  their  regular  wholesalers 

will  usually  incur  labor  expenses , because  store 
personnel  will  be  required  to  order,  receive,  stock, 
rotate  and  maintain  the  section. 


The  typical  supermarket  can  obtain  non-foods  from 
several  sources;  namely,  from  Rack  Jobbers  or 
Toiletry  Merchandisers , from  their  own 

f or  from 

, Non-food  items  can 

also  be  bought  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 


Rack  Jobbers  and  Toiletry  Merchandisers  usually 
stock  the  non-food  items  they  deliver,  whereas 
store  personnel  stock  non-food  items  ordered  from 


the  store's  own  

ordered  from  the 


III  - 6 


or  goods 


R-30 

warehouse 
direct  (from  the ) 
manufacturer 


MAJOR  PROBLEMS  OF  NON-FOODS 


S-31  The  major  problems  in  non-foods  are: 

• overbuying  of  seasonal  items;  and 

• Pilferage » 

Some  operators  overcome  the  first  of  these  problems 
by  turning  over  the  non-foods  section  to  special- 
ized wholesalers  commonly  knows  as  

or  


Health  and  Beauty  Aids ) 


( in  the  case  of 


R-31 

Rack  Jobbers 
Toiletry 
Merchandisers 


S-32  One  major  problem  in  handling  non-food  items  is 

a tendency  to  overbuy  items . 

This  problem  is  eliminated  when  the  store's  non- 
foods are  supplied  by  Rack  Jobbers  because  they 
remove  any  excess  merchandise  and  return  it  to 
their  warehouse  or  deliver  it  to  other  stores  serviced 

by  them . 


R-32 

seasonal 


S-33 


Rack  Jobbers  and  Toiletry  Merchandisers  may  reduce 
the  problem  of  seasonal 


items,  but  this  type  of  servicing  arrangement 
cannot  overcome  another  major  problem  in  the  non- 
foods — namely , pilferage. 


R-33 

overbuying 


S-34 


The  fact  that  the  non-foods  sections  contain  maja 
small . easv-to-conceal  item_s  make  them 
particularly  vulnerable  to  * 


R-34 

pilferage 


S-35 


Pilferage  would  probably  take  place  in  non-food 
sections  regardless  of  who  services  them,  because 
they  contain  many 


items. 
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R-35 

small/ 

easy  "to  "Conceal 


R"36 

overbuying  of 
seasonal  items 
(and)  pilferage 


S"36  The  two  major  problems  of  the  non"foods  sections 
can  be  seen  in  the  following  example: 

The  ABC  supermarket  purchased  a quantity  of 
Santa  Claus  flashlights  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  for  a big  Christmas  promotion.  Cn 
December  27 , the  remaining  flashlights  were 
shelved  throughout  the  Toy  and  Housewares 
sections  to  reduce  inventory  and  to  end  up  with 
a successful  promotion.  The  movement  of  flash- 
lights  during  the  next  week  was  good/  but 
unfortunately  the  flashlights  did  not  sell  out. 
AlsO/  two  youngsters  were  caught  taking  flash- 
lights out  of  the  store  without  paying  for  them . 

In  this  example , the  store  was  experiencing  the 
two  major  problems  encountered  in  non-food 

sections:  — ' 

and  - • 


END  OF  SECTION  III 


IV.  THE  BEER,  WINE,  AND  LIQUOR  DEPARTMENT 


A few  years  ago  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  were  rarely  sold  In  supermarkets. 

Today,  they  are  considered  quite  logical  additions  to  the  non-alcoholic 
beverages  stocked  there.  Perhaps  the  convenience  of  having  these  items  under 
one  roof,  saving  additional  shopping  trips  to  other  retail  outlets,  paved  the 
way  for  customers'  and  retailers'  acceptance  of  their  presence  in  the  supennarket 

Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  logically  fit  into  the  merchandising  scheme  for  super- 
markets because  they : 

• Are  consumed  immediately  before,  during  and  immediately  after  meals. 

® Are  "naturals"  for  tie-in  promotions  with  snacks,  cheese  dips,  etc. 

• Add  to  the  convenient  "one-stop  shopping"  theme. 

SALES  AND  PROFITABILITY  OF  BEER,  WINE,  AND  LIQUOR 


1. 

Today  about  50%  of  the  nation's  supermarkets  sell  Beer.  In  the  past  10  ye^s, 
the  sales  of  Beer  in  supermarkets  have  more  than  doubled  until  today  more  ^er 
is  sold  in  supermarkets  than  in  any  other  type  of  retail  outlet.  Since  Beer  is 
usually  consumed  more  rapidly  than  either  Wine  or  Hard  Liquor,  the  rate  of  turn 
over  for  Beer  is  generally  far  greater  than  for  Wine  or  Liquor. 


In  supermarkets  which  stock  and  sell  Beer,  the  sales  of  Beer  amount  to  about 
2%  to  3%  of  total  dollar  sales.  This  is  high  considering  that  it  is  a one-product 
category.  The  margin  o;^  Beer  is  about  20%,  or  roughly  the  same  as  for  the  store 
as  a whole.  The  turnover  rate  for  Beer  is  about  25  turns  per  year. 


2.  Wine 

About  25%  of  the  nation's  supermarkets  sell  Wine.  This  item  is  gaining  in  popu- 
larity as  more  people  find  it  a pleasant  drink  before,  during,  an  a er  mea  s. 
Also,  many  popular  recipes  recommend  the  addition  of  Wine  for  exquisite 

flavoring . 


wine  accounts  for  about  1%  of  tha  supermarket's  total  dollar  sales,  and  provides 
a gross  margin  of  about  22%.  The  turnover  rats  for  Wine  Is  about  15  turns  per 
year,  considerably  less  than  for  the  store  as  a whole. 
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3.  Lioujor 


About  10%  of  the  nation's  supermaricets  sell  Hard  Liquor,  but  the  percentage  Is 
rising  because  the  facilities  for  displaying  and  selling  It  are  often  provided  In 
new  stores  as  they're  being  constructed.  In  some  supermarkets  selling  Liquor, 
the  section  Is  located  In  a separate  room  apart  from  but  connected  to  the  store 
Itself.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  A)  In  other  stores.  Liquor  is  sold  In  the  store  Itself 
but  on  a clerk-service  basis.  (SEE  DIAGRAM  B)  Both  these  arrangements  are 
Intended  to  reduce  pilferage.  In  most  cases,  sales  are  rung  up  on  a special 
cash  register  for  control  purposes,  and  customers  pay  for  their  purchases  In 
the  section  rather  than  at  the  check-out  counter. 


DIAGRAMS  DTAGRAM-S 


Expensive  licenses,  and  regulations  in  many  states  which  prohibit  the  sale  of 
Hard  Liquor  in  other  than  State  Liquor  Stores,  have  served  to  keep  the  number 
of  supermarkets  selling  It  relatively  low.  Even  so,  supermarkets  account  for 
a fairly  large  percentage  of  the  total  sales  of  Hard  Liquor  for  home  use,  as 
shown  below : 


Llqt^  Stores 

Supermarkets 

10%  : 

DltiQ;  Stqre^^^^^  ; , 

tevmrus 

....  . 

All  Oth^  OiAietB 

:v, . . f;  itx  i.y 

Total 

100% 

o 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BEER,  WINE,  AND  LIQUOR  DEPARTMENT 


According  to  recent  studies,  only  about  31%  of  the  supermarket  shoppers  today 
plan  in  advance  to  buy  Beer  and  about  13%  plan  in  advance  to  buy  Wine.  There- 
fore, a good  percentage  of  sales  in  both  of  these  categories  are  imputgg,  s^l&S,. 

Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  all  lend  themselves  well  to  tie-in  prQmotiojis  which 
stimulate  Impulse  purchases.  For  example: 

• Beer  would  tie-in  well  with  Potato  Chips,  Pretzels,  Crackers,  Pizza  Pie 
and  Cheeses,  to  name  a few. 

• Wine  would  tie-in  well  with  Pizza  Pie,  delicatessen  prepared  meals,  recipe 
displays,  hors  d'  oeuvres,  and  Meats  and  Poultry. 

• Hard  Liquors  would  complement  meals  in  the  form  of  before-dinner  and  after- 
dinner  cocktails,  would  go  well  with  most  snacks  and  hors  d'  oeuvres,  and 
would  tie-in  well  with  soft  drink  mixes. 

Effective  promotions  and  merchandising  — combining  powerful  advertising, 
attractive  displays,  and  convenient  department  layouts  in  high-traffic  areas  o 
the  store  — are  essential  in  increasing  the  impulse  sales  of  these  categories. 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  BEER,  WINE,  AND  LIQUOR  DEPARTMENT 


Perhaps  the  three  most  widespread  and  most  serious  problems  in  the  Beer,  Wine, 
and  Liquor  Department  are ; pilferage;  breakage;  and  temperature  contrp.l. 

• Pilferage  of  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  is  common  because  they  are  relatively 
high-priced  items  which  are  easily  concealed  in  large  pockets,  cx>at  linings 
or  purses.  Further,  the  contents  are  ready  for  immediate  consumption,  which 
adds  to  their  popularity  as  pilferage  items.  Also,  the  fact  that  stores  are 
prohibited  by  law  from  selling  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  to  minors  means  that 
these  items  are  likely  targets  for  pilferage  by  under-age  youths. 

Stocking  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  close  to  the  front  of  the  store  can  help 
reduce  pilferage.  Assigning  personnel  to  walk  through  the  area  from  time  o 
time  also  serves  as  a deterrent  to  shoppers  intending  to  pilfer  these  items. 

• Breakage  is  another  major  problem  in  the  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  Department. 
Generally,  breakage  is  the  result  of  haphazard  shelving  and  stacking  of 
bottles  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  shoppers. 
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The  breakage  problem  can  be  controlled  by  carefully  stacking  products  on 
the  shelves  in  a layout  that  makes  it  easy  for  shoppers  to  locate  sought* 
after  items.  Driver/ salesmen  who  deliver  and  stock  items  in  this  department 
should  also  be  supervised,  to  ensure  that  the  store's  shelving  plan  is 
followed . 

• Temperature  control  is  important  when  shelving  and  storing  alcoholic 

beverages.  Wine,  for  instance,  is  not  pasteurized  and  warm  temperatures 
reactivate  bacterial  organisms,  turning  the  Wine  to  vinegar.  Beer  and 
Hard  Liquor  tend  to  lose  flavor  when  stored  at  warm  temperatures.  Also, 

Beer  might  explode  as  lases  in  the  bottles  or  cans  expand  at  warm 
temperatures. 

Although  these  problems  (pilferage  breakage,  and  temperature  control)  are 
common  to  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor  i partments  in  all  supermarkets,  many  stores 
hav‘^  implemented  procedures  along  the  lines  of  the  ones  mentioned  above  and 
have  thereby  reduced  losses  due  to  these  causes. 
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V.  THE  PHARMACY 


As  we  saw.  Health  and  Beau'.y  Aids  are  popular  items  in  the  supermarket.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  items  that  are  sold  in  drug  stores  sell  equally  w^ll  in  super- 
markets. Some  operators  have  gone  all  the  way  and  installed  complete 
pharmacies  in  or  adjacent  to  their  supermarkets.  The  attempt  here  is  to  simplify 
the  customers'  shopping  trips  thus  providing  even  greater  convenience  and 
sti'onger  reasons  for  patronizing  the  supermarket  exclusively.  Today,  about  5% 
of  the  country's  supermarkets  include  a Pharmacy  operation. 

The  idea  of  a Pharmacy  within  the  supermarket  has  not  as  yet  gained  the 
acceptance  that  other  drug  store  categories  in  the  supermarket  have,  such  as 
Health  and  Beauty  Aids  and  Magazines . For  instance  : in  a recent  store  survey, 
shoppers  were  asked  "Would  you  shop  at  our  Pharmacy  on  a regular  basis?" 

• 34%  said  they  would  patronize  the  Pharmacy  regularly. 

• 36%  said  they  would  patronize  the  Pharmacy  occasionally. 

• 30%  said  they  would  not  patronize  the  Pharmacy  at  all. 

People  in  the  industry  who  favor  the  incorporation  of  a Pharmacy  within  the 
supermarket  usually  cite  the  following  advantages. of  such  an  arrangement; 

• Shopper  convenience . 

• High  return  on  inventory  investment. 

• High  % of  margin  on  prescriptions  and  other  drugs. 

• Competitive  advantage  over  supermarkets  without  such  a department. 

Those  who  oppose  the  idea  of  having  a Pharmacy  within  the  supermarket 
often  give  the  following  disadvantages  of  this  arrangement ; 

• Supermarket  surroundings  do  not  provide  che  proper  ethical  atmosphere  that 
prescription  customers  expect. 

• Doctors  may  be  unwilling  to  recommend  supermarket  Pharmacies  for 
prescription  filling. 

• The  salary  of  the  pharmacist,  a department  head,  may  be  as  high  as  that  of 
the  Store  Manager,  or  even  higher. 
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At  present  there  seems  to  be  3 trend  tow 3rd  keeping  the  Ph3rm3cy  sep3T3te  from 
the  supermerket  (Insteed  of  including  it  in  the  store)  in  order  to  provide  the 
ethic3l  surroundings  meny  customers  desire.  This  is  3ccomplished  by  loc3ting 
the  Ph3rm3cy  in  3n  3djoining  building  or  completely  welling  it  off  within  the  same 
building,  providing  separate  entrances  for  the  Pharmacy  and  for  the  supermarket. 
This  approach  is  limited  to  new  supermarkets  being  constructed  and  to  those 
existing  supermarkets  with  space  available  for  such  additions. 
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SELF-QUIZ 


Self-Study  Unit  #13 

This  Self-Quiz  is  intended  not  as  an  examination,  but  rather  as  a learning  tool 
to  help  you  check  your  understanding  of  the  material  you  just  studied.  After 
completing  the  quiz,  refer  back  to  the  page  or  pages  indicated  in  parentheses 
after  each  question  in  order  to  check  your  answers.  If  you  were  unable  to 
answer  any  questions  or  if  you  answered  any  questions  incorrectly,  it's 
suggested  that  you  re-study  the  material  in  the  Self-Study  Unit  that  caused  you 
difficulty. 


1.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  addition  of  "other  departments"  to  the  supermarket 
which  enables  shoppers  to  dc  all  of  their  shopping  under  one  roof  is 
basically  a refined  version  of  the  old  "General  Store" . (l-l ) _____ 


2 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  Delicatessen  Department  is  such  a popular  innovation 

that  it  would  do  well  in  any  supermarket,  regardless  of  the  population  make- 
up of  the  market  area  sunroundlng  the  store.  (1-3 ) 

3.  (TRUE  or  FALSE ) Health  and  Beauty  Aids , like  prescription  drugs , do  not 

lend  themselves  to  being  sold  in  supermarkets.  (1-3 ) 

4 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Most  shoppers  buy  Houseware  items  at  the  supermarket 

on  Impulse . ( 1-5 ) 

5 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) The  market  for  Toys  is  so  great  thi>.t  it  requires  little  buying 

or  merchandising  skill  to  run  a successful  Toy  section.  (1-8)  

6.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER)  Most  supennarket  Delicatessen  Departments 
(do  ...  do  not)  prepare  the  items  they  sell  in  an  on-premise  kitchen,  (n-1  ,S-3 ) 


7 .  If  four  supermarkets  were  picked  at  random , probably 


(HOW  MANY?  ) 


out  of  the  four  would  have  a Delicatessen  Department.  ( n-1 , S-4 ) 

8.  The  Delicatessen  Department's  sales  per  square  foot  are  relatively  (high  . . . 
low ) in  relation  to  the  six  major  departments , and  its  share  of  total  dollar 
sales  is  relatively  (high  . . . low)  compared  to  the  six  major  departments. 
(n-3,  S-11) 

9.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  .;ia  average  % of  gross  margin  for  a Delicatessen  Department 
with  an  on-premise  kitchen  is  usually  lower  than  that  of  a Delicatessen 
Department  without  the  kitchen,  (n-3,  S-14) 


10.  The  average  gross  margin  for  a Delicatessen  Department  with  an  on-premise 

kitchen  is  about  %,  and  the  average  gross  margin  for  one  without  an  on- 

. (n-3,  S-14) 


premise  kitchen  is  about 


/O  i 
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11.  Three  essentials  of  a successful  Delicatessen  operation  are:  (n-5,  S-21 ) 


12.  After  qualified  personnel  have  been  located  and  selected  to  staff  the  Delicatessej 

they  must  be  to  skillfully  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  depart- 

ment and  to  avoid  another  major  problem  in  the  department!  thai  of  maintaining 
product  and  appearance . ( n-7 , S-34 ) 

13.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  cleanliness  of  the  premises  and  the  personal  cleanliness 
of  the  personnel  are  important  in  a Delicatessen  operation.  (II-ll  ,S-53) 

14.  Health  and  Beauty  Aids  contribute  the  greatest  percentage  of  total  

and  the  greatest  percentage  of  total  

of  the  six  major  non-food  categories.  (III-2,  S-5  and  S-8) 

15.  The  gross  margins  on  non-foods  are  relatively  (low  . . . high),  (ni-3,  S-11 ) 

16.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  rate  of  turnover  for  most  categories  of  non-foods  is  below 

the  average  for  the  store  as  a whole,  (ni-3 , S-13 ) 

17.  ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) Rack  Jobbers  usually  stock  the  non-food  items  they  deliver 

to  the  store.  (III-4,  S-19)  

18.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  A Toiletry  Merchandiser  is  a type  of  Rack  Jobber  who 

specializes  in  Toys . (ni-5,S-22)  I 

19 . Instead  of  utilizing  Rack  Jobbers , many  supermarkets  obtain  non-x^oods  from 

their  own  affiliated  # from  a « 

or  direct  from  the « ( ni-6 , S-27  and  S-29 ) 

20.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Two  major  problems  in  non-food  categories  within  the  super- 
market are  over-buying  of  seasonal  items  and  pilferage,  (n-7 , S-31  

21.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  More  Beer  is  sold  in  supermarkets  than  in  any  other  type  of 

retail  outlet . ( IV-1 ) 

22 . ( TRUE  or  FALSE ) More  supermarkets  stock  Liquor  than  either  Beer  or  Wine . 

(IV-2)  

23.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  Because  of  their  bulk  and  weight.  Beer,  Wine,  and  Liquor 
are  not  likely  targets  for  shoplifters . ( IV-3 ) 

24.  (TRUE  or  FALSE)  The  idea  of  locating  a Pharmacy  within  the  supermarket  has 

gained  unanimous  approval  of  shoppers.  (V-1)  

25.  (CIRCLE  THE  CORRECT  ANSWERS)  Prescriptions  and  other  drugs  provide  a 
(high  . . . low)  % of  margin  and  have  a relatively  (high  . . . low)  rate  of 
turnover.  (V-?.) 
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